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i.  il"'   ?!,  ""; ''''"°'"  "''  ^"""•"gi"",  and  that  ol  Fort  Schayler 

mZ:  I  r'°"  ^'"^""'^  "■=  "»«=  happy  effect  upon  their 

Xh'dtrivoT.f'  were  unexpected;  for  sinTe'the  fatal  stroke 

Canada  bJ™.  "^^  f'""^"'"y-  'h-y  had  found  this  war  of 
l^anada  but  one  continued  series  of  disasters.     Their  late  discour- 

aTr™  The  Tf{  «-■""«"%  converted  into  confident  a„d 
ardor  The  Enghsh,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  witness  with.,,,, 
apprehension,  the  extinction  of  those  brilliant  hjp",whchfr"m 
the,   first  advantages,  they  had  been  led  to  entertafn.  ' 

ar  Jy  of  tte  1  itT  f*""*  ^n™ ""^''  "  'o"'  change  i  and  this 
array  o   late  the  object  of  so  much  terror  for  the  Americans  wa» 

Z  ofte  "n  °'  "  ""^  *"  •=""'■'  ■""  escape  them  Th^r 
ploit  of  Bennington,  ,n  particular,  had  inspired  the  militia  with  sreat 

confidence  in  themselves,  since  they  had  not  onlHombTted   bu 

IrolDs'of'T?  "'"'  '!  ^tV  '"  ''i^'inetiors  between  themselves  and 
,o,?rff  .   .     °' !'"''  """  '"""  '"'"'e  »ew  exertions  and  more  st^. 

ortifirs^^-ttr^rofTn'"^  ^"^^^^^^^ 

;he  railitia,  produc'ello  .l"^     J'  "a^;;;  ^."^"of  rll'"* 
U<c  Mohawk,  to  unite  all  their  forees  on  Uie  banks  of  trWudC 
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agnirnt  (I.o  nrmy  of  Burgoyne.  Tho  country  people  took  nriiis  in 
muItitudt'H,  and  hoHtcned  to  the  camp.  T\w  moment  was  favorable ; 
tl»o  harvests  w.tro  ended,  and  the  arrival  of  ^r.-ncral  dales  to  take;  tho 
command  of  the  nrmy,  gave  a  n(!w  spur  to  tiieir  alacrity.  This  of- 
ficer enjoyed  the  entire  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; his  name  alone  was  considered  among  them  as  the  pre- 
sage  of  success.  The  congress,  in  their  sitting  of  the  fourth  of 
August,  had  appointed  him  to  tho  command  of  the  army  of  tho 
north,  while  nfl'nirs  still  wore  the  most  lowering  aspect;  but  he  had 
not  arrived  at  Stillwater  till  the  twenty-first. 

General  Scl-.uylcr  was  promptly  apprised  that  a  successor  had  Ix-en 
given  him  ;  but  this  good  citizen  had  continued  until  the  arrival  of 
Gates  to  exert  all  his  energies  to  repair  the  evil.  Already,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  efforts  had  not  been  fruitless,  and  victory  inclined  in 
his  favor.  He  bitterly  complained  to  Washington,  that  the  course  of 
his  fortune  was  interrupted,  and  that  the  fruit  of  his  toils  was  given 
to  another,  who  was  about  to  enjoy  that  victory  for  which  he  had 
prepared  tho  way.  Hut  the  congress  preferred  to  place  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  dismayed  by  its  reverses,  a  general  celebrated  for  his 
ocinevements.  Moreover,  they  were  not  ignorant  that  if  Scliuyler 
was  agreeable  to  the  New  Yorkers,  he  was  nevertheless  in  great  dis- 
repute with  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  provinces  of 
Wew  England. 

This  necessarily  counteracted  that  alacrity  with  which  il  was  de- 
sired that  the  militia  from  that  quarter  should  hasten  to  re-inforce  tho 
army  of  the  north,  wliich  was  then  encamped  un  the  islands  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson. 

Another  and  very  powerful  cause  contributed  to  excite  the  mass 
of  the  Americans  to  rise  against  the  English  army,  which  was  the 
cruelties  committed  by  the  savages  under  St.  Leger  and  Burgoyne, 
who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  nor  opinions.  The  friends  of  the 
royal  cause,  as  well  as  its  enemies,  were  equally  vi-Mms  to  their  in- 
discriminate rage.  The  people  abhorred  and  execrated  an  army 
which  consented  to  act  with  such  ferocious  auxiliaries.  Though  too 
true,  their  deeds  of  barbarity  were  aggravated  by  the  writer's  and 
orators  of  the  patriot  party,  which  carried  the  exasperation  of  minds 
to  Its  utmost  height.  They  related,  among  others,  an  event  which 
drew  tears  from  every  eye,  and  might  furnish,  if  not  too  horrible,  an 
affecting  subject  for  the  dramatic  art. 

A  young  lady,  by  the  name  of  M'Crea,  as  distinguished  for  her 
virtues  as  for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  gentleness  of  her 
manners,  of  respectable  family,  and  recently  affianced  to  a  British 
officer,  was  seized  by  the  savages  in  her  father's  house,  near  Fort 
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Edward,  dragged  into  the  woods,  with  several  otiicr  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  and  there  baibarously  scalped  and  afterwards  murdered. 
Thus,  this  i!I  fated  damsel,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  the  hyme- 
neal altar,  received  an  inhuman  death  at  the  very  hands  of  the  com- 
panions in  arms  of  that  husband  she  was  about  to  espouse.  The 
recital  of  an  atrocity  so  unexampled,  struck  every  breast  with  horror, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  America,  and  the  authors  of  the  Indian  war 
were  loaded  with  the  bitterest  maledictions. 

The  Americans  represent  tho  fact  as  it  is  stated  above    other 
writers  relate  it  differently.     According  to  their   account, 'young 
Jones,  the  British  officer,  fearing  that  sciiio  ill  might  betide  the  object 
of  his  love,  as  well  in  consequence  of  \l/i  obstinate  attachment  of 
her  father  to  the  royal  cause,  as  because  thotr  mutual  passion  was 
already  publicly  talked  of,  had,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  recompense 
induced  two  Indians,  of  different  tribes,  to  take  her  under  their 
escort,  and  conduct  her  in  safety  to  the  camp.     The  two  savapcs 
went  accordingly,  and  brought  her  through  the  woods  •    but  at  fhe 
very  moment  they  were  about  to  place  her  in  the  hands  of  her  future 
husband,  they  fell  to  quarreling  about  their  recompense,  each  con- 
tending  that  it  belonged  entirely  to  himself;  when  one  of  them,  trans- 
ported with  brutal  fury,  raised  his  club  and  laid  the  unhappy  maiden 
dead  at  his  feet.     General  Burgoyne,  on  being  informed  of  this 
horrid  act,  ordered  the  assassin  to  be  arrested,  that  he  might  suffer 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crime.     But  he  soon  after  pardoned  him 
upon  the  promise  made  him  by  the  savages  of  abstaining  for  the  future 
Jrom  similar  barbarities,  and  of  strictly  observing  the  conditions  to 
which  they  had  pledged  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bouquet.     The  general  believed  that  this  act  of  clemency  would  be 
more  advantageous  than  the  example  of  chastisement.     It  even 
appears  thai  he  did  not  think  himself  sufficiently  authorized,  bv  the 
laws  of  England,  to  try  and  punish  with  death  the  murderer  of  the 
young  lady;  as  if  there  existed  not  other  laws  besides  the  English 
^vhich  bound  him  to  inflict  a  just  chastisement  upon  the  perpetrato^ 
of  a  crime  so  execrable.    But  if  he  was  warned  by  prudence  to 
abstain  from  it,  then  was  he  to  be  pitied  for  the  state  of  weakness  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  Ihe  weight  of  censure  and  detestation 
must  fall  exclusively  upon  the  counsels  of  those  who  had  called 
these  barbarians  into  a  civil  contest.     However  the  truth  was  the 
condescension  of  general  Burgoyne  recoiled  upon  himself;  fo^  the 

Sn«;      f^  ^^I  "^"'T  '^"^'''  P'™'"^^'  "^  ^'  «r^t,  to  satiate 

ur^J  tlT-       P  '^'  '"^  "^"''"'^"'  ^''^''^  *he  camp,  and  re- 

found  i,t        '^'^'^^hr^^'  ravaging  and  plundering  whatever  they 

found  m  their  way.    Thus  terminated,  almost  entirely,  this  year,  tha 
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Indian  war ;  a  war  impolitic  in  principle,  atrocious  in  execution,  and 
bootless  in  result.  The  Canadians  themselves,  and  the  loyalists  who 
followed  the  royal  army,  terrified  at  the  sinister  aspect  of  affairs 
deserted  with  one  consent ;  so  that  Burgoyne,  in  his  greatest  need, 
was  left  nearly  destitute  of  other  force  except  his  English  and  Ger- 
man regular  troops. 

Such  was  hi3  situation,  when  a  party  of  repubhcans  undertook  an 
enterprise  r.pon  the  rear  of  his  army,  which,  if  it  had  succeedei', 
would  have  entirely  cut  off  his  provisions  and  retreat  towards  Cana- 
da; and  at  least  demonstrated  the  danger  to  which  he  had  exposed 
himself,  in  luving  advanced  with  so  small  an  army  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  strong  posts  upon  the  lakes. 

General  Lincoln,  with  a  strong  corps  of  the  militia  of  New 
Hrnipshire  and  Connecticut,  conceived  the  hope  of  recovering  for 
the  confederation  the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Indepen- 
dence, and  consequently  the  command  of  Lake  George.     He  knew 
that  these  places  were  guarded  only  by  feeble  garrisons.     He  ad- 
vanced from  Manchester  to  Pawlet.     He  parted  his  corps  into  three 
divisions ;  the  first,  commanded  by  colonel  Brown,  was  to  proceed  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  George,  and  thence  to  fall  by  sur- 
prise upon  Ticonderoga;  the  second,  led  by  colonel  Johnston,  was 
destined  to  scour  tl  .  country  about  Fort  Independence,  in  order  to 
make  a  diversion,  and  even  an  attack,  if  occasion  should  favor  it ; 
the  third,  under  the  orders  of  colonel  Woodbury,  had  it  in  view  to 
reduce  Skeenesborough,  Fort  Anne,  and  even  Fort  Edward.     Colo- 
nel Brown,  witli  equal  secrecy  and  celerity,  surprised  all  the  posts 
upon  Lake  George  and  the  inlet  of  Ticonderoga,  Mount  Hope, 
Mount  Defiance,  and  the  old  French  lines.     He  took  possession  of 
two  hundred  batteaux,  an  armed  brig,  and  several  gun  boats ;  he 
also  mado  a  very  considerable  number  of  prisoners.     Colonel  John- 
ston arrived  at  the  same  timo  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Independence. 
The  two  fortresses  were  summoned  to  capitulate.     Bu*  brigadier 
Powell,  who  held  the  chief  command,  replied  that  he  was  resolved 
to  defend  himself.     Tlie  Americans  continued  the"  •  cannona-le  for 
the  space  of  four  days  ;  but  their  artillery  being  of  small  caliber,  and 
the  English  opposing  a  spirited  resistance,  they  were  constrained  to 
abandoii  the  enterprise,  and  to  recover  their  former  positions. 

Meanwhile,  general  Burgoyne  continued  in  his  camp,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  where  he  used  the  most  unremitting  industry  and 
persevertnce  m  bringing  stores  and  provisions  forward  from  Fort 
George.  Having  at  length,  by  strenuous  efforts,  obtained  about  thirty 
days'  provision,  he  took  a  resolution  of  passing  the  river  with  his 
ariry,  in  order  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  force  a  oassaffe  to  Alhanv. 
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As  a  swell  of  the  water,  occasioned  by  great  rains,  had  cm  tied  away 
Ins  bridge  of  rafts,  he  threw  another,  of  boats,  over  the  river  at  the 
same  place.  Towards  the  middle  of  September,  he  crossed  with  his 
army  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  encamped  on  the  heights 
and  in  the  plain  of  Saratoga ;  Gates  being  then  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Stillwater,  about  three  miles  below.  The  two  armies  of  course 
laced  each  other,  and  a  battle  was  expected  soon  to  follow 

This  measure  of  passing  the  Hudson  was  by  many  censured  with 
great  vehemence;  it  was  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  this  campaign.     Some  were  of  the  opinion  that 
after  the  affairs  of  Bennington  and  Stanwix,  Burgoyne  would  have 
acted  more  wisely,  considering  the  daily  increase  of  the  American 
arniy,if  he  had  renounced  the  project  of  occupying  Albany,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  lakes.     It  appears,  however 
to  us  but  just  to  remark  for  his  excuse,  that  at  this  time  he  had  not 
yet  received  any  intelligence  either  of  the  strength  of  the  army  left 
at  INew  York,  or  of  the  movements  which  sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to 
make,  or  had  made,  up  the  North  river  towards  Albany.     He  cal- 
culated upon  a  powerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  that  general. 
I5uch  was  the  plan  of  the  ministers,  and  such  the  tenor  of  his  own 
peremptory  instructions.     And  to  what  reproaches  would  he  not 
have  exposed  himself,  if,  by  retiring  towards  Ticonderoga,  he  had 
abandoned  Clinton  to  himself,  and  thus  voluntarily  relinquished  all 
the  advantages  that  were  expected  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies?     We  may,  however,  consider  as  vain  the  apology  which 
wasadvancedby  Burgoyne  himself,  when  he alledged,  that  if  he  had 
returned  to  the  lakes,  Gates  might  have  gone  to  join  Washington, 
who,  falling  upon  Howe  with  the  combined  armies,  md^t  ha^e  over- 
powered him,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  whole  war.     Gates  would 
never  have  abandoned  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  so  long  as  the  army 
of  Burgoyne  was  opposed  to  him,  whether  in  the  position  of  Sara- 
toga, or  m  that  of  Ticonderoga.    It  is,  besides,  to  be  observed,  that 
as  a  great  part  of  the  army  of  Gates  consisted  in  the  T^ew  England 
militia,  these,  at  least,  would  not  have  followed  him,  even  if  he  had 
marched  upon  the  Delaware.     But  though  we  think  that  Burgovne 
committed  no  error  in  resolving  to  prosecute  his  expedition,  it  never- 
theless appears  that  he  ought  not  to  have  passed  the  Hudson      Bv 
continuing  upon  the  left  bank,  he  could  retire  at  will  towards  Ticon- 
deroga,  or  push  forward  towards  Albany.     It  was  evidently  more 
easy  to  execute  this  movement,  while  having  between  himself  and 
the  now  formidable  army  of  Gates,  so  broad  a  river  as  the  Hudson 
ine  roads  above,  from  Batten  Kill  to  Fort  He-'—    -vp-p  —  "^ 


easier  upon  the  hft  than  those  upon  the  right  bankTand  in 
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down  towards  Albany,  if  they  were  not  better,  at  least  they  were 
not  worse     The  city  of  Albany,  it  is  true,  is  situated  upon  the  right 
bank ;  but  when  Burgoyne  should  have  arrived  opposite  to  that  city, 
upon  the  left,  the  English  from  below  might  have  come  up  with  their 
boats,  and  transported  the  troops  to  the  right  bank.     At  any  rate, 
Burgoyne  might  thus  have  operated  his  junction  with  Clinton.     But 
the  former,  either  confiding  too  much  in  his  army,  which  was,  in 
truth,  equally  brave  and  flourishing,  or  not  esteeming  the  Americans 
enough,  notwithstanding  the  more  favorable  opinion  of  them  which 
the  actions  of  Bennington  and  of  Stanwix  should  have  given  him 
resolved  to  quit  the  safer  ground,  and  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle ;  he 
considered  victory  as  certain  and  decisive.     In  like  manner  as  the 
British  ministers,  erroneously  estimating  the  constancy  of  the  colo- 
nists, had  persuaded  themselves  that  they  could  reduce  them  to 
submission  by  rigorous  laws,  the  generals,  deceiving  themselves  as 
strangely  with  respect  to  their  courage,  had  no  doubt  that  with  then- 
presence,  a  few  threats  and  a  little  rattling  of  their  arms,  they  could 
put  them  to  flight.     From  this  blind  confidence  in  victory  resulted 
a  series  of  defeats,  and  the  war  was  irretrievably  lost  from  too  san- 
guine an  assurance  of  triumph. 

But  let  us  resume  the  course  of  events.     The  nineteenth  of 
September  was  reserved  by  destiny  for  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
action,  in  which  it  was  at  length  to  be  decided  whether  the  Ameri- 
cans,  as  some  pretended,  could  only  resist  the  English  when  protected 
by  the  strength  of  works,  or  of  woods,  rivers  and  mountains,  or  if 
they  were  capable  of  meeting  them  upon  equal  ground,  in  fair  and 
regular  battle.     General  Burgoyne,  having  surmounted  the  obstacles 
of  thick  woods  and  broken   bridges,  by  which  his  progress  was 
continually  interrupted,  at  length  arrived  in  the  front  of  the  enemy, 
some  woods  only  of  no  great  extent  separating  the  two  armies.' 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  the  English  formed  themselves  in  order 
of  battle ;  their  right  wing  rested  upon  some  high  grounds  which 
rise  gradually  fio.n  the  river ;  it  was  flanked  by  the  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry,  who  occupied  the  hills.     At  some  distance  in  front, 
and  upon  the  side  of  these,  were  posted  those  Indians,  Canadians 
and  loyalists  who  had  still  remained  in  the  camp.     Tlc^  left  wing 
and  artillery,  under  generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  kept  along  the 
great  road  and  meadows  by  the  river  side.     The  American  army 
drew  up  in  the  same  order  from  the  Hudson  to  the  hills ;  Gates  had 
taken  the  right,  and  given  the  left  to  Arnold.     Smart  skirmishes 
immediately  ensued  between  the  foremost  marksmen  of  either  army. 
Morgan,  with  his  light  horse,  and  colonel  Durbin,  with  the  light 
infantry,  had  attacked  and  routed  the  Canadians  and  savages ;  but 
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the  latter  having  been  supported,  they  were  both  in  their  turn  com- 
pelled to  resume  their  place  in  the  line.  Meanwhile,  Burgoyne, 
either  intending  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  or  wishing  to 
avoid,  by  passing  higher  up,  the  hollows  of  the  torrents  which  fall 
into  the  Hudson,  extended  his  right  wing  upon  the  heights,  in  order 
to  fall  upon  Arnold  in  flank  and  rear. 

But  Arnold  was,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoring  to  execute  a  sim- 
ilar maneuver  upon  him,  while  neither  of  them  was  able,  on  account 
of  the  woods,  to  perceive  the  movements  of  his  enemy. 

The  two  parties  met;  general  Frazer  repulsed  the  Americans. 
Finding  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  right  wing  so  well  defended, 
they  left  a  sufficient  guard  to  defend  this  passage,  made  a  rapid 
movement  to  their  right,  and  vigorously  assailed  the  left  flank  of  the 
same  wing.    Arnold  exhibited  upon  this  occasion  all  the  impetuosity 
of  his  courage ;  he  encouraged  his  men  with  voice  and  example. 
The  action  became  extremely  warm ;  the  enemy,  fearing  that  Arnold, 
by  cutting  their  line,  would  penetrate  between  their  wings,  as  was 
manifestly  his  intention,  hastened  to  re-inforce  the  points  attacked. 
General  Frazer  came  up  with  the  twenty-fourth  regiment,  some  light 
infantry  and  Breyman's  riflemen ;  he  would  have  drawn  more  troops 
from  the  right  flank,  but  the  heights  on  which  it  was  posted,  were  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  totally  evacuated.    Meanwhile,  such  was 
the  valor  and  impetuosity  of  the  Americans,  that  the  English  began 
to  fall  into  confusion ;  but  general  Phillips  soon  appeared  with  fresh 
men  and  a  part  of  the  artillery ;  upon  hearing  the  firing,  he  had  rap- 
idly made  his  way  through  a  very  diflicult  wood  to  the  scene  of 
danger.     He  restored  the  action  at  the  very  moment  it  was  about 
being  decided  in  favor  of  the  enemy. 

The  Americans,  however,  renewed  their  attacks  with  such  perse- 
vering energy,  that  night  only  parted  the  combatants.  The  royalists 
passed  it  under  arms  upon  the  field  of  battle;  the  republicans  re- 
tired. They  had  lost  from  three  to  four  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  among  the  former  were  colonels  Adams  and  Coburn. 
The  English  had  to  regret  more  than  five  hundred,  and  among  oth- 
ers, captain  Jones,  of  the  artillery,  an  officer  of  great  merit. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory.  The  English,  it  is  true, 
kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle;  yet,  as  the  intention  of  the 
Americans  was  not  to  advance,  but  to  maintain  their  position,  and 
that  of  the  English  .  t.  to  maintain  theirs,  but  to  gain  ground,  and  as, 
besides,  it  was  a  victory  for  the  republicans  not  to  be  vanquished,  it  is 
easy  to  see  which  had  the  advantage  of  the  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  were  now  convinced,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
llieir  hopes,  and  even  of  their  courage,  that  they  would  have  to  grap 
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pie  with  a  foe  ns  eager  for  action,  as  careless  of  danger,  and  as  in- 
liflferent  with  respect  to  ground  or  cover  as  themselves. 

The  day  following,  general  Burgoyne,  finding  that  he  must  abon- 
Jon  all  idea  of  dislodging  the  enemy  by  force-,  from  his  intrenched 
positions,  endeavored  to  console  himself  with  the  hope,  that  time 
might  offer  him  some  occasion,  to  operate  with  more  effect. 

He  was,  besides,  in  daily  expectation  of  news  from  general  Clin- 
ton, with  respect  to  whose  movements  he  was  still  entirely  in  the 
dark.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  pause,  he  pitched  his  camp  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  American  lines.  He  threw  up  numerous  in- 
trenchments,  both  upon  his  right,  the  part  which  had  been  attacked, 
and  upon  his  left,  in  order  to  defend  the  meadows  near  the  river, 
where  he  had  established  his  magazines  and  hospitals.  An  English 
regiment,  the  Hessians  of  Hanau,  and  a  detachment  of  loyahsts, 
were  encamped  in  the  same  meadows  for  greater  security.  General 
Gates  continued  to  occupy  his  first  position,  taking  care,  however, 
to  fortify  himself  strongly  on  the  left.  With  the  return  of  success, 
his  army  was  continually  re-inforced  by  the  accession  of  fresh  bodies 
of  the  militia.  General  Lincoln  joined  him  with  two  thousand  men, 
well  trained  and  disciplined,  from  the  New  England  provinces. 
The  EngHsh  exerted  the  greatest  vigilance  to  avoid  surprise ;  and 
the  Americans  to  prevent  them  from  going  out  of  their  camp  to  for- 
age.    The  skirmishes  were  animated  and  frequent. 

The  British  general  had  for  a  long  time  been  expecting  news  from 
Now  York  ,  and  his  impatience  was  at  its  height,  when,  the  twentieth 
of  September,  he  received  a  letter  of  the  tenth,  written  in  ciphers, 
by  general  Clinton,  informing  him  that  about  the  twentieth  of  the 
month,  he  should  with  two  thousand  men  attack  Fort  Montgomery, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  upon  the  declivity  of 
the  highlands.  He  excused  himself  upon  account  of  weakness  for 
not  doing  more ;  and  even  declared,  that  if  the  enemy  made  any 
movement  towards  the  coasts  of  New  York,  he  should  be  forced  to 
return  thither.  Burgoyne  immediately  dispatched  an  emissary,  two 
officers  in  disguise,  and  some  other  trusty  persons,  by  different  routes, 
to  general  Clinton,  with  a  full  account  of  his  present  situation,  urging 
him  to  a  speedy  execution  of  the  diversions  he  had  proposed,  and 
informing  him  that  he  was  provided  with  sufficient  necessaries,  to 
hold  out  in  his  present  position  till  the  twelfth  of  October.  Although 
the  assistance  promised  by  Clinton  was  much  less  effectual  than  Bur- 
goyne had  kept  in  view,  nevertheless,  he  still  cherished  a  hope  that 
the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery,  and  the  apprehension  that  the  Eng- 
lish after  its  reduction  might  make  their  way  up  the  river,  would  in- 
duce Gates  either  to  change  the  position  of  his  camp,  or  to  send 
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large  detachnricnts  down  the  river,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Clinton, 
and  that  in  either  case,  some  occasion  would  be  offered  him  to  gain 
a  decisive  advantage,  and  open  his  passage  to  Albany.    But  whoever 
considers  the  great  superiority,  in  spirit  as  well  as  number,  of  the 
army  of  Gates  over  that  of  Burgoyne,  and  that  the  former  was  con- 
tinually increasing  in  force,  will  readily  perceive  how  vain  were  the 
expectations  of  the  British  general.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
mere  survey  of  his  own  weakness,  of  that  of  Clinton,  and  of  the 
preponderant  force  of  Gates,  should  have  determined  him  for  retreat 
if,  however,  retreat  was  still  in  his  power.     For  to  cross  the  river  in 
sight  of  so  formidable  an  army,  would  have  been  too  perilous  an  en- 
terprise ;  and  here  it  is  again  perceived  how  imprudent  had  been  the 
measure  of  passing  it  at  first,  since  from  that  moment  it  became  alike 
impossible  to  advance  or  recede. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  general  Burgoyne  thought  it  expe 
dient,  from  the  difficulty  of  his  situation  and  the  uncertainty  of  sue 
cor,  to  lessen  the  soldiers'  rations  of  provision? ;  to  this  measure 
from  its  necessity,  they  submitted  with  great  cheerfulness.     But  the 
tvvelfth  of  October  was  approaching,  the  term  limited  for  the  stay 
of  the  army  in  its  present  encampment.     The  seventh  was  already 
arrived,  and  no  tidings  came  of  the  operations  that  had  been  pro- 
posed for  Its  relief.     In  this  alarming  state  of  things,  the  English 
general  rewolved  to  make  a  movement  to  the  enemy's  left,  not  only 
to  discover  whether  there  were  any  possible  means  of  forcing  a  pas- 
sage, should  It  be  necessary  to  advance,  or  of  dislodging  them  for 
the  convenience  of  retreat,  but  also  to  cover  a  forage  of  the  army. 
He  was  impelled  by  necessity  to  attempt  a  decisive  stroke.     Accord- 
ingly  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred 
regular  troops,  with  two  twelve  pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  six 
SIX  pounders.     He  was  seconded  by  generals  Phillips,  Reidesel  and 
l^razer,  all  officers  distinguished  for  their  zeal  and  ability.     The 
guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  high  grounds  was  committed  to  the 
brigadiers  general  Hamilton  and  Speight,  that  of  the  redoubts  and 
plain  near  the  river,  to  brigadier  Goll. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  immediately  in  the  front  of  his  Hnes  was 
so  much  superior,  that  Burgoyne  could  not  venture  to  augment  his 
detachment  beyond  the  number  we  have  stated.  He  had  given 
orders  that  during  this  first  attack,  several  companies  of  loyalist?  and 
Indians  should  be  pushed  on  through  by-ways,  to  appear  as  a  check 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left  flank.  The  column  of  regulars 
having  already  issued  from  the  camp,  were  formed  within  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  left,  and  manifested  an  intention  to 
turn  It.    But  general  Gates,  who  observed  this  movement,  instantly 
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penetrated  tlic  design  of  the  English,  and  with  exquisite  discernment 
resolved  to  make  a  sudden  and  rapid  attack  upon  the  loft  of  this 
corps,  hoping  thus  to  separate  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
and  to  cut  off  its  retreat  to  tlic  camp.  The  Americans  advanced  to 
the  charge  with  incredible  impetuosity,  but  they  were  received  with 
equal  resolution  by  major  Ackland,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers. 
Gates  immediately  detached  a  fresh  and  powerful  re-inforcement  to 
the  aid  of  the  first,  and  the  attack  was  soon  extended  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  Germans,  who  were  posted  immediatelyon  the  right  of 
Ackland's  grenadiers.  Hence  the  British  general  found  it  impracti- 
cable  to  move  any  part  of  that  body,  as  he  would  have  desired,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  second  line  to  support  this  left  flank,  where 
the  great  weight  of  the  fire  still  fell.  As  yet  the  right  was  unen- 
gaged, when  the  British  generals  perceived  that  the  enemy  were 
marching  a  strong  body  round  their  flank,  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  To  oppose  this  dangerous  design  of  the  American  gener- 
al, the  light  infantry,  with  a  part  of  the  twenty-fourth  regiment,  which 
were  joined  with  them  at  that  post,  were  thrown  into  a  second  line, 
in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into  camp.  While  this 
movement  was  yet  in  process,  Arnold  came  up  with  three  regiments, 
and  fell  upon  thip  right  wing.  Gates,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  strong 
re-inforcement  to  decide  the  action  on  the  English  left,  which,  being 
at  length  totally  overpowered,  fell  into  disorder  and  fled.  The  light 
infantry  and  the  twenty-fourth  advanced  with  all  speed  to  check  the 
victorious  Americans,  whose  riflemen  pursued  the  fugitives  with  great 
eagerness  ;  there  ensued  an  extremely  warm  affair,  and  many  per- 
ished on  both  sides. 

Upon  this  occasion,  brigadier-general  Frazcr  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, an  officer  whose  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the  Enghsh,  and  whose 
valor  and  abilities  justified  their  regrets.  Their  situation  now  became 
exceedingly  critical ;  even  their  camp  was  threatened  ;  the  enemy, 
emboldened  by  victory,  was  advancing  to  storm  it,  and  if  he  arrived 
before  the  retreating  detachment,  there  could  be  little  hope  of  de- 
fending it.  Phillips  and  Reidesel  were  ordered  to  rally  with  all  ex- 
pedition those  troops  which  were  nearest,  or  most  disengaged,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  others,  while  Burgoyne  himself,  fiercely  pur- 
sued by  Arnold,  retired  with  great  precipitation  towards  the  camp. 
The  detach,  ant  at  length,  though  with  extreme  difficulty,  regained 
the  intrenchments,  having  left,  however,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  a 
great  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  particularly  of  the  artillery 
corps,  who  had,  with  equal  glory  to  themselves  and  prejudice  to  the 
enemy,  displayed  the  utmost  ability  in  their  profession,  along  with  the 
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most  undaunted  resolution.    Six  pieces  of  cannon  also  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  Americans. 

But  the  business  of  the  day  was  not  yet  terminated.    The  English 
ftad  scarcely  entered  the  camp,  when  the  Americans,  pursuing  their 
success,  assaulted  it  in  diflferent  parts  with  uncommon  fierceness ; 
rushing  to  the  lines  through  a  severe  fire  of  grape-shot  and  small 
arms,  with  the  utmost  fury.    Arnold  especially,  who  in  this  day  ap- 
peared intoxicated  with  the  thirst  of  battle  and  carnage,  led  on  the 
attack  against  a  part  of  the  intrenchments  occupied  by  the  light 
infantry,  under  lord  Balcurres.    But  the  English  received  him  with 
great  vigor  and  spirit.     The  action  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary. 
At  length,  as  it  grew  towards  evening,  Arnold,  having  forced  all 
obstacles,  entered  the  works  with  some  of  the  most  fearless  of  his 
followers.    But  in  this  critical  moment  of  glory  and  danger,  he  was 
grievously  wounded  in  the  same  leg  which  had  been  already  shattered 
Qt  the  assault  of  Quebec.     To  his  great  regret,  he  was  constrained 
to  retire.     His  party  still  continued  the  attack,  and  the  English  sus- 
tained it  with  obstinacy,  till  night  separated  the  combatants. 

The  royalists  were  not  so  fortunate  in  another  quarter.     A  repub- 
lican detachment,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  having 
succeeded  by  a  circuitous  movement  in  turning  the  right  wing  of  the 
English,  fell,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  right  flank  of  their  intrench- 
ments, and  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  carry  them.     Thia 
post  was  defended  by  lieutenant-colonel  Breyman,  at  the  head  of  the 
German  reserve.     The  resistance  at  first  was  exceedingly  vigorous ; 
but  Breyman  being  mortally  wounded,  his  countrymen  were  damped,' 
and  at  length  routed,  with  great  slaughter.     Their  tents,  artillery,  and 
baggage,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  assailants.     The  Americans  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  intrenchments.     General  Burgoyne,  upon 
hearing  of  this  disaster,  ordered  them  to  be  dislodged  immediately. 
But  either  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  night,  or  from  the  dis-* 
conragement  of  his  troops,  he  was  not  obeyed,  and  the  victors  con- 
^nued  to  occupy  the  position  they  had  gained  with  so  much  glory 
They  had  now  acquired  an  opening  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
British  army.    The  other  American  division  passed  the  night  under 
arms,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  British  camp.  The  loss  in 
dead  and  wounded  was  great  on  both  sides ;  but  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  of  whom  no  few  were  ako  made  prisoners.     Majors 
Wilharns  of  the  artillery,  and  Ackland  of  the  grenadiers,  were  among 
the  latter.     Many  pieces  of  artillery,  all  the  baggage  of  the  Germans, 
and  many  warlike  stores,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  republicans,  who 
needed  them  greatly.    They  were  impatient  for  the  return  of  day, 
to  renew  the  battle.  But  deplorable  and  perilous  beyond  expression 
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was  the  situation  of  the  British  troops  ;  they  bore  it,  however,  with 
admirable  temper  and  firmness.     It  was  evidently  impossible  to  con- 
tinue in  their  present  position,  without  submitting  to  a  cei  tainty  of 
destruction  on  the  ensuing  day.     The  Americans,  invigorated  and 
encouraged,  would  certainly  have  profited  of  the  access  they  had 
already  opened  to  Aemselvcs  on  the  right,  and  of  other  untenable 
points,  to  carry  every  part  of  the  camp,  and  completely  surround 
the  British  army.     Burgoyne  therefore  determined  to  operate  a  totaJ 
change  of  ground.     He  executed  this  movement  with  admirable 
order,  and  without  any  loss.     The  artillery,  the  camp  and  its  apper- 
tenances,  were  all  removed  before  morning  to  the  heights  above  tho 
hospital.     The  British  army  in  this  position  had  the  river  in  its  rear, 
and  its  two  wings  displayed  along  the  hills  upon  the  right  bank.  Tho 
English  expected  to  be  attacked  the  following  day.     But  Gates,  like 
the  experienced  general  he  was,  would  not  expose  to  the  risk  of 
another  battle  that  victory  of  which  he  was  already  certain.     He  in- 
tended that  time,  famine,  and  necessity,  should  complete  the  work 
which  his  arms  had  so  fortunately  commenced.    There  were  frequent 
skirmishes,  however,  engagetl  .n  the  course  of  the  day ;  but  of  httle 
importance.    Towards  night,  the  obsequies  of  general  Frazer  were 
celebrated  in  the  British  camp ;  a  ceremony  mournful  of  itself,  and 
rendered  even  terrible  by  the  sense  of  recent  losses,  of  future  dan- 
gers, and  of  regret  for  the  deceased.    The  darkness  and  silence  of 
night  aided  the  effect  of  the  blaze  and  roar  of  the  American  crtille- 
ry ;  while  at  every  moment  the  balls  spattered  earth  upon  the  face 
of  the  officiating  chaplain. 

General  Gates,  prior  to  the  battle,  had  detached  a  strong  division 
of  his  army  to  take  post  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  oppos:  c' 
to  Saratoga,  in  order  to  guard  the  passage  and  prevent  the  enemy's 
escape  on  that  side.  He  now  dispatched  a  second  detachment  to 
occupy  a  passage  !iigher  up.  He  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  a  select- 
ed corps  of  two  thousand  men  to  push  forward  and  turn  t!ie  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  enclose  him  on  every  side.  Burgoyne, 
on  intelligence  of  this  motion,  determined  to  retire  towards  Sarato- 
ga, situated  six  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  same  bank.  The  army 
accordingly  began  to  move  at  nine  o'clock  at  night ;  but  such  was 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  a  heavy  rain 
which  fell  that  night,  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  teams  for 
want  of  forage,  that  the  English  did  not  reach  Saratoga  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  ensuing  day ;  the  soldiers  were  harassed  with  fatigue 
and  hunger.  The  hospital,  with  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded, 
and  a  great  number  of  wheel  carriages,  were  abandoned  to  the 
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enemy      The  English,  as  they  retired,  burnt  the  houses,  and  de 

Htroyt'd  whatever  they  could  use  no  longer. 
The  rain  having  ceased,  Gates  followed  them  step  by  step  and 

with  extre.ne  caution,  as  they  had  broken  all  the  bridges,  and  he 

rdTan^tlac  "°^  ^"^  ^''''  ^^'""  ^"^  °PP«'tunity  to  engage  him  witb 
Fcarii.g  that  Burgoyne  would  hasten  to  detach  his  light  troops,  in 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river  near  Fort  Edward,  he  rapidlv 
threw  several  companies  of  militia  into  that  fort,  in  order  to  prevent 
It.  Scarcely  had  they  arrived  there,  when  the  English  rangers  ap, 
peared;  but  finding  themselves  anticipated,  they  returned  disap- 
pointed  and  dejected.  During  this  time,  the  main  body  of  the  Eng- 
hsh  army,  having  passed  the  night  of  the  ninth  at  Saratoga,  left  it  on 
the  morn.ng  of  the  tenth,  and  forded  Fish  Kill  Creek,  which  falls 
mto  the  Hudson,  a  httle  to  the  northward  of  that  town.    The  Brit- 

WvofnT'tf         '•  °''.'r  '!'*  '^''y  ^'^'^"'^  ^^^«  ^'  «^>«  to  cross  the 

ver  at  the  princ^a  ford,  and  escape  pursuit  upon  its  left  bank 

But  they  found  a  body  of  republicans  already  arrived,  and  throwing 

up  intrenchments  on  the  heights  to  the  left  of  Fish  Kill  Creek.   These 

E^rr"';  T''"*'  f '"  '^'^  "^  '''''^  ^he  great  superiority  of  the 
English,  retired  over  the  Hudson,  and  there  joined  a  greater  fore. 

lI  t'tinirr^'  ''  ^T"*  '""^  P^^^^Se  of  the  army   llTng 

British  J  ^  1  .Pf  ""^  ''"  "''^  '"  '^^  ^''^'"•ty  «f  Saratoga,  thi 
B  It  sh  generals  had  it  m  mind  to  push  forward  upon  the  right  bank 

to  t^T  rrt  •"  ^Ta  "'  *^°^*  ^^"^^^'  «"^  *h«"  t«  f-ce !  passTge 

t^o  For'th?'  "  '''""''  "'  ''''  *^^«P^  ^^^^'-^^  ^here  for'^its  de! 
lense.  For  his  purpose,  a  company  of  artificers,  under  the  escort 
of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  with  a  detachment  of  marksmen  and  lov 

F::^'F7v::rr'BT;K'  '^  ^^^^^  ^"^^  '"^s^^'  -^  «p-  ^^^ 'aii 

^ort  Edward.    But  they  were  not  long  departed  from  the  camo 
when  the  enemy  appeared  in  great  force  upon  the  h2hts  o„X' 
opposite  side  of  Fish  Kill  Creek,  and  seemed  preparin^to  orosst 
in  order  to  bring  on  an  immediate  engagement  ^  *' 

Ihe  regulars  and  marksmen  were  immediately  recalled      Tl.« 
workmen  had  only  commenced  the  repair  of  the  Lt  brit;  wl 
ley  were  abandoned  by  the  loyalists, 'who  ran  awa^^^^,  ;tm 
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river,  since  its  departure  from  Stillwater.     Many  of  these  boats  had 
been  taken,  some  re-taken,  and  a  number  of  men  lost  on  both  side*. 
At  length,  to  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  English  were  forced  to 
land  the  provisions,  and  transport  them  up  the  hill  to  the  camp ;  a 
labor  which  they  accom[)lished  under  a  heavy  fire,  with  great  fatigue 
and  loss.     Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  distress  and  calamity  of 
the  British  army ;  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  generals  were  reduced 
to  brood  upon  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious  surrender,  or  total 
destruction.     To  attempt  the  passage  of  so  wide  a  river,  while  its 
«horc  was  guarded  with  so  much  vigilance  by  a  formidable  body  of 
troops,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, was  on  enterprise  savoring  rather  of  madness  than  temerity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  retreat  upon  the  right  bank,  with  the  siui.e 
enemy  at  the  rear,  through  ways  so  diflicult  and  impracticable,  was 
a  scheme  which   presented   obstacles   absolutely  insurm'  untable. 
Every  thing  announced  therefore  an  inevitable  catastrophe.     Never- 
theless, in  the  midst  of  so  much  calamity,  a  ray  oi*  hope  suddenly 
gleamed  upon  the  English ;  and  they  were  near  gaining  an  opportu- 
nity of  retrieving  their  afibirs  all  at  once.     The  two  armies  were  only 
separated  by  the  Fish  Kill  Creek  ;  report,  which  magnifies  all  things, 
had  represented  to  general  Gates  the  feeble  detachment  which  Bur- 
goyne  had  sent  to  escort  his  pioneers  upon  the  route  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward as  the  entire  vanguard  and  center  of  the  British  army,  already 
well  on  their  way  towards  that  fort.     He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
only  the  rear  guard  remained  near  the  Fish  Kill,  and  instantly  con 
ceived  the  hope  of  crushing  it  by  an  attack  with  all  his  forces.     He 
made  all  his  preparations  in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  Octo- 
ber.    His  scheme  was  to  take  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  which  in 
those  regions,  and  at  this  season,  usually  obscure  the  atmosphere  till 
a  little  after  sunrise,  to  pass  the  Fish  Kill  very  early,  to  seize  a  batte- 
ry which  Burgoyne  had  erected  upon  the  opposite  bank,  and  then 
to  fall  immediately  upon  the  enemy.     The  English  general  had  no- 
tice of  this  plan ;  he  furnished  the  battery  with  a  strong  guard,  and 
posted  his  troops  in  ambush  behind  th     h'']'et«  which  covered  the 
banks  of  the  creek.     In  this  position  h    ■     it  d  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, and  calculating  upon  their  su/^        !  ciri  r,  he  had  little  doubt 
of  victory.     The  brigade  of  the  American  general  Nixon  had  al- 
ready forded  the  Fish  Kill,  and  that  of  general  Glover  was  about  to 
follow  it.     But  just  as  the  latter  entered  the  water,  he  was  informed 
by  a  British  deserter,  that  not  only  the  rear  guard,  but  the  whole 
roy^!  army,  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  other  bank. 
Upon  this  intelligence  Glover  halted,  and  sent  to  apprise  Nixon  of 
the  danger  he  was  in  of  being  cut  in  pieces,  unless  he  hastened  to 
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recover  the  left  bank.  General  Gates  was  immediately  informed  of 
the  mcident;  ho  revoked  all  the  orders  he  had  given,  and  directed 
that  the  troops  should  bo  reconducted  to  their  positions.  G.neral 
Nixon  received  the  iriessnge  of  Glover  in  good  time  ;  for  a  <i'iurtor 
of  an  hour  later  he  would  have  been  lost  irrecoverably.  I[(.  foil 
back  with  or  expedition;  but  the  fog  being  dissipated  before  ho 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  his  rear  guard  was  annoyed  by  the 
English  artillery,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  soldiers. 

Frustrated  rf  this  hope,  general  Hurgoyne  applied  his  thouglits  to 
devise,  if  possible,  some  other  way  to  save  the  army.  He  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt,  by  a  rapid  retreat 
in  the  night  up  the  Hudson,  to  gain  the  fords  of  that  riv(T  at  or 
above  Fort  Edward,  and  there  having  forced  a  passage,  to  press  on 
to  Fort  George.  That  nothing  might  retard  the  niarcli,  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  the  artillery,  baggage,  carriages,  and  all 
incumbrances.  The  soldiers  were  to  carry  upon  their  backs  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  provisions,  to  support  them  till  they  could  arrive 
at  Fort  George.  All  the  troops  prepared  to  execute  the  plan  of 
their  general. 

But  Gates  had  already,  with  great  foresight,  taken  all  his  measures 
to  defeat  it.     He  had  recommended  the  utmost  vigilance  to  the 
parties  that  were  stationed  to  guard  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  • 
he  had  posted  a  strong  detachment  to  guard  the  fords  near  Fort 
Mward  with  orders  to  oppose  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  pass 
them,  till  he  should  arrive  with  the  army  upon  his  rear.     In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  established  a  camp  in  force,  and  provided  with  artil- 
^ry,  upon  the  high  and  strong  grounds  between  Fort  Edward  and 
Fort  George.     General  Burgoyne  had  sent  forward  scouts,  to  exam- 
ine the  route,  and  especially  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible 
to  force  the  passage  opposite  to  Fort  Edward.     They  returned  with 
an  account  that  the  roads  were  inconceivably  rough  and  difficult  • 
ha  the  enemy  we^e  so  numerous  and  vigilant, upon  the  left  bank, 
that  no  movement  of  the  army  upon  the  right  could  escape  imme- 
diate  discovery ;  and  that  the  passages  at  the  fort  were  so  diligently 
defended,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  force  them  wUhou^ 
artillery.     They  also  mentioned  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  hills 
between  the  two  orts.     Burgoyne  had  no  sooner  received  this  affli    ! 

the  mam  body  of  his  army,  was  so  near,  and  observed  him  with  such 
steady  attention,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  move  a  step 

a"  shl'T"^  T""^'  'f'^^'-'  ^^  ^^-  --  that  heZtrZ 
quish  all  hope  of  saving  himself  by  his  own  efforts. 

in  this  deplorable  extremity,  his  only  refuge  from  despair  was  the 
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faint  hope  of  co-operation  from  the  parts  down  the  river;  anc  with 
the  most  mtense  depire  he  looked  for  the  aid  of  Clinton. 

It  exceeds  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  pitiable  condition 
to  which  the  British  army  was  now  reduced.     The  troops,  worn 
down  by  a  -series  of  hard  toil,  incessant  effort  and  stubborn  action  • 
abandoned  by  the  Indians  and  Canadians ;  the  whole  army  reduced 
by  repeated  and  heavy  losses  of  many  of  their  best  men  and  most 
distinguished  officers  from  ten  thousand  combatants  to  less  than  five 
thousand  effective  fighting  men,  of  whom  little  more  than  three 
thousand  were  Enghsh.     In  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  state  of 
weakness,  ^yithout  a  possibility  of  retreat,  they  were  invested  by  an 
army  of  four  times  their  own  number,  whose  position  extended  three 
parts  la  four  of  a  circle  round  them ;  who  refused  to  fight  from  a 
.uiowledge  of  their  own  condition ;  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  could  not  be  attacked  in  any  part.     In  this  helpless  situa- 
tion, obliged  to  lie  constantly  on  their  arms,  while  a  continued  can- 
nonade pervaded  all  the  camp,  and  even  rifle  and  grape-shot  fell  in 
every  part  of  their  lines,  the  troops  of  Burgoyne  retained  their  ordi- 
nary cor  tancy,  and  while  sinking  under  a  hard  necessity,  they 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  a  better  fete.    Nor  could  they  be  re- 
proached with  any  action  or  word  which  betrayed  a  want  of  temper 
or  of  fortitude.  ^     ' 

At  length,  no  succor  appearing,  and  no  rational  ground  of  hope 
of  any  kind  remaining,  an  exact  account  of  the  provisions  was  taken 
on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  when  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
stock  would  afford  no  more  than  three  days'  bare  subsistence  for  the 
army.  In  such  a  state,  it  was  alike  impossible  to  advance  or  to 
remain  as  they  were ;  and  the  longer  they  delayed  to  take  a  defini- 
tive resolution,  the  more  desperate  became  their  situation.  Bur- 
goyne, therefore,  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  not 
only  the  generals  and  field  officers,  but  all  the  captains  of  companies 
were  muted  to  assist.  While  they  deliberated,  the  bullets  of  the 
Americans  whistled  around  them,  and  frequently  pierced  even  the 
tent  where  the  council  was  convened.  It  was  determined  unani- 
iKousIy  to  open  a  treaty  and  enter  into  a  convention  with  the  Amer- 
ican general. 

Gates  used  his  victory  with  moderation.  Only  he  proposed  that 
the  royal  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  in  camp ;  a  condition 
which  appeared  too  hard  to  the  English,  and  which  they  perempto- 
rily refused.  They  all  preferred  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantage  of  number,  rather  than  submit  to  such 
a  disgrace.  After  several  conferences,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  settled  the  fifteenth     They  were  to  be  signed  by  the  two 
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contracting  parties  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth.     In  the  night 
captain  Campbell  arrived  at  the  British  camp,  sent  express  by  gene- 
ral Clinton,  with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  moved  up  the  Hudson 
reduced  Fort  Montgomery,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  vEsopus.    The 
hope  of  safety  revived  in  the  breasts  of  some. 

The  officers  were  invited  to  declare,  whether  in  a  case  of  extremity 
the  soldiers  were  in  a  situation  to  fight,  and  whether  they  considered 
the  public  faith  as  pledged  by  the  verbal  convention.     A  great  num- 
ber answered,  that  the  soldiers,  debilitated  by  fatigue  and  hunger 
were  unable  to  make  resistance;  all  were  decidedly  of  the  opinion,' 
that  the  public  faith  was  engaged.    Burgoyne  alone  manifested  a 
contrary  opinion.    But  he  was  constrained  to  acquiesce  in  the  general 
suffrage.     Meanwhile,  Gates,  apprised  of  these  hesitations  of  his 
enemy,  and  the  new  hopes  which  occasioned  them,  formed  his  troops 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  and  sent  to 
inform  Burgoyne  that  the  stipulated  time  being  arrived,  he  must 
either  sign  the  articles,  or  prepare  himself  for  battle. 

The  Englishman  had  taken  his  resolution;  he  signed  the  paper, 
which  had  this  superscription ;  Convention  between  lieutenant-gene- 
rat  Burgoyne  and  major-general  Gates.  The  principal  articles, 
exclusive  of  those  which  related  to  the  provision  and  accommoda- 
tion  of  the  army  in  its  way  to  Boston,  and  during  its  stay  at  that 
place,  were ;  >=>  j 

That  the  army  should  march  out  of  the  camp  with  all  the  honors 
ot  war,  and  its  camp  artillery,  to  a  fixed  place,  where  they  were  to 
deposit  their  arms  and  leave  the  artiUe.-y;  to  be  allowed  a  free  em- 
barkation and  passage  to  Europe,  from  Boston,  upon  c  jndition  of 
their  not  serving  again  in  America,  during  the  present  war-  the 
army  not  to  be  separated,  particularly  the  men  from  the  officers  •  roll 
calling  and  other  duties  of  regularity,  to  be  permitted;  the  officers 
to  be  admitted  on  parole,  and  to  wear  their  side  arms;  all  private 
property  to  be  retained,  and  the  public  delivered  upon  honor  •  no 
baggage  to  oe  searched  or  molested ;  all  persons,  of  whatever  coun- 
try appertaining  to,  or  following  the  camp,  to  be  fully  comprehended 
in  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  Canadians  to  be  returned  to 
their  own  country,  hable  to  its  conditions. 

Assuredly,  these  conditions  were  very  honorable  for  the  British 
army,  considering  its  ruined  state  and  irretrievable  circumstances- 
but  It  obtained  still  more  from  the  magnanimity  of  general  Gates, 
^rom  tenderness  towards  the  feelings  of  the  vanquished,  he  ordered 

ll^^Vl  't'^  ,^u^'".  *^'''  ""^''  *^^^  ^^^y  "^'S^^  n«t  witness  the 
shame  of  the  Enghsh,  when  they  piled  their  arnfs. 

Ihis  conduct  demonstrated  not  only  the  humanity  but  the  clem- 
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ency  and  elevation  of  character  which  distinguished  the  American 
general ;  for  he  was  already  informed  of  the  horrible  ravages  recently 
committed,  by  general  Vaughan,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
where,  imitating  the  usages  of  barbarians,  he  had  laid  in  ashes,  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  fine  village  of  ^Esopus.  It  is  our  duty  not  to 
pass  without  mention,  that  while  Gates,  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
campaign  upon  the  Hudson,  displayed  all  the  talents  which  constitute 
tin  able  and  valiant  general,  he  proved  himself  not  to  want  any  of 
those  qualities  which  characterize  a  benevolent  and  generous  heart. 
Humane  towards  all  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown  into  his 
hands,  he  wis  eminently  attentive  to  those  who  were  sick,  and  suf- 
fered them  to  want  for  no  succor  within  his  power  to  administer. 

The  day  of  the  capitulation,  the  American  army  amounted  to 
near  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  about  ten  thousand  were  regular 
troops ;  the  English  army  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  of  whom  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  were  Germans, 
and  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  English. 

The  Americans  acquired  a  fine  train  of  brass  artillery,  amounting 
to  forty-two  pieces  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,  four  thousand  six 
hundred  muskets,  an  immense  quantity  of  cartridges,  bombs,  balls, 
and  other  implements  of  war. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  British  expedition  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  It  had  been  undertaken  with  singular  confidence  of  success, 
but  the  obstacles  proved  so  formidable  that  those  who  had  expected 
from  it  such  brilliant  results,  were  themselves  its  victims ;  and  those 
it  had  alarmed  at  first,  derived  from  it  the  most  important  advantages. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  it  was  planned  with  ability,  as  to  us 
it  appears  to  have  been,  it  was  conducted  with  imprudence  by  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  its  execution.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  its  success  depended  entirely  on  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
generals  who  commanded  upon  the  lakes,  and  of  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  war  in  the  state  of  New  York.  But  far  from 
moving  in  concert,  when  one  advanced,  the  other  retired.  When 
Carleton  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  lakes,  Howe,  instead  of 
ascendmg  the  Hudson,  towards  Albany,  carried  his  arms  into  New 
Jersey,  and  advanced  upon  the  Delaware.  When,  aftej wards,  Bur- 
goyne  entered  Ticonderoga  in  triumph,  Howe  embarked  upon  the 
expedition  against  Philadelphia ;  and  thus  the  army  of  Canada  was 
deprived  of  the  assistance  it  expected  from  New  York. 

Perhaps  Howe  imagined  that  the  reduction  of  such  a  city  as  Phil- 
adelphia, would  so  confound  the  Americans,  and  so  derange  their 
plans,  that  they  would  either  immediately  submit,  or  make  but  a 
feeble  resistance.     Perhaps,  also,  he  believed,  that  by  attacking  the 
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center.,  and  as  it  were,  the  very  heart  of  the  confederation,  he 
effected  the  most  useful  diversion  in  favcr  of  the  army  of  the  north 
thereby  depriving  the  Americans  of  the  ability  to  oppose  it  with  a 
sufficient  force  upon  the  Hudson.    Finally,  it  is  not  impossible,  that, 
listening  to  his  ambition,  he  had  flattered  himself  that  with  his  own 
means  alone  he  could  acquire  the  exclusive  glory  of  having  put  an 
end  to  the  war.     But  whatever  might  have  been  the  importance  of 
the  acquisition  of  Philadelphia,  every  one  must  readily  perceive  how 
much  greater  was  that  of  the  junction  at  Albany,  of  the  two  armies 
of  Canada  and  of  New  York.     It  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
conquest  of  a  single  city  could  decide  the  issue  of  the  war ;  whereas 
the  juncture  of  the  armies,  offered  almost  an  assurance  of  it.     It 
should  also  be  considered  that  the  Americans,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  junction,  would  have  risked  a  pitched  battle,  the  success  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  doubtful,  and  which  could  have  formed  no 
obstacle  to  the  eventual  union.    Besides,  when  two  armies  have  the 
same  object  in  view,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  can  operate  with  more 
concert  and  effect,  when  they  are  near  to  eacn  other,  than  while 
remotely  separated  ?     We  may  therefore  consider  this  expedition  as 
havmg  been  wisely  calculated  in  its  design,  and  even  in  the  means 
of  execution,  if  we  except  that  scourge  of  the  savages,  which  must 
be  imputed  to  the  British  ministers.     Bating  this  fault,  they  did  not, 
m  our  opinion,  deserve  the  reproaches  with  which  they  were  loaded' 
as  well  in  parliament  as  by  the  writers  of  the  opposite  party.     Per- 
haps also  they  erred  in  this,  that  having  too  great  confidence  in  the 
reputation,  rank,  and  military  experience  of  sir  William  Howe,  they 
neglected  to  send  him  more  precise  instructions.     For  it  appears 
from  the  best  information  we  have  found  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
orders  given  to  that  general  in  regard  to  his  co-operation  with  the 
army  of  Canada,  were*  rather  discretionary  than  absolute ;  but  all 
the  ruin  of  the  enterprise  is  clearly  attributable  to  this  want  of  co- 
operation.    Gates,  after  the  victory,  immediately  dispatched  colond 
Wilkinson  to  carry  the  happy  tidings  to  congress.     On  being  intro- 
duced into  the  hall,  he  said:  'The  whole  British  army  has  laid 
down  arms  at  Saratoga ;  our  own,  full  of  vigor  and  courage,  expect 
your  orders ;  it  is  for  your  wisdom  to  decide  where  the  country  may 
still  have  need  of  their  services.'     The  congress  voted  thanks  to 
general  Gates  and  his  army.     They  decreed  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sented  with  a  medal  of  gold,  to  be  struck  expressly  in  commemora- 
tion  of  so  glorious  a  victory.     On  one  side  of  it  was  the  bust  of  the 
general  with  these  words  around;  Horatio  Gates,  Dud  sirenuo; 

and  in  the  middle,  Comitia  Amerirnna      Op  ti,«  -— r<;A  P v- ' 

was  represented  m  the  attitude  of  delivering  his  sword;  and  ?n  the 
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back  ground,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  were  seen  the  two 
armies  of  England  and  of  America.  At  tlic  top  were  these  words ; 
Salum,  regionum  septentrion ;  and  at  the  foot,  Hoste  ad  Saratogam 
in  deditione  accepto.  Die  XVJI  Oct.  MD CCLXXFIL  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  transports  of  joy  which  the  news  of  this 
event  excited  among  the  Americans.  They  began  to  flatter  them- 
selves with  a  still  more  happy  future ;  no  one  any  longer  entertained 
a  doubt  of  independence.  AH  hoped,  and  not  without  much  reason, 
that  a  success  of  this  importance  would  at  length  determine  France, 
and  the  other  European  powers  that  waited  for  her  example,  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  favor  of  America.  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
question  respecting  the  future ;  all  danger  had  ceased  of  espousing 
the  cause  of  a  people  too  feeble  to  defend  themselves. 

While  Burgoyne  found  himself  in  the  most  critical  situation,  Clin- 
ton, in  the  beginning  of  October,  had  embarked  at  Ne^^  York,  with 
about  three  thousand  men,  upon  his  expedition  up  the  Hudson,  for 
his  relief.     The  Americans,  commanded  by  general  Putnam,  occu- 
pied the  steep  mountains  between  which  this  river  flows  with  rapidity, 
and  which  begin  to  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Peek's  Kill.     In  addition 
to  the  natural  strength  of  the  places  in  the  midst  of  these  mountains, 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  being  almost  inaccessible,  the  Americans 
had  secured  the  passages  in  divers  modes.     About  six  miles  above 
Peek's  Kill,  upon  the  western  bank,  they  had  two  forts,  called  the 
one  Montgomery,  and  the  other  CUnton,  separated  only  by  a  torrent, 
which,  gushing  from  the  neighboring  heights,  falls  into  the  river. 
Their  situation,  upon  heights  so  precipitous  that  it  was  impossible 
10  climb  them,  entirely  commanded  the  course  of  the  Hudson.   There 
was  no  other  way  by  which  the  enemy  could  approach  them,  but  that 
of  penetrating  into  the  mountains  a  little  below,  towards  Stony  Point- 
and  marching  through  narrow  and  diflicult  paths.     But  such  were 
these  defiles  that  if  they  had  been  suitably  guarded,  it  would  have 
been  not  only  dangerous,  but  absolutely  impracticable  to  thread  them. 
To  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  above  the  forts  by  water,  che- 
vaux-de-frize  were  sunken  in  the  river,  and  a  boom  extended  from 
bank  to  bank.  This  boom  was  covered  by  an  immense  chain,  stretch- 
ed at  some  distance  in  its  front.     These  works  were  remarkable  for 
their  perfection,  and  had  been  executed  with  equal  industry  and  dif- 
ficulty.    They  were  defended  by  the  artillery  of  the  forts,  by  a  frig- 
ate and  by  several  galleys,  stationed  a  little  above  the  boom.     Such 
were  the  fortifications  which  the  Americans  had  constructed  upon 
the  right  bank,  and  even  in  the  bed  of  the  Hudson,  in  order  to  secure 
these  passages,  which  had  been  the  object  of  their  solicitude  from 
the  eonimencemcnt  of  hostilities ;  they  being  in  ciFcci  the  most  defensi^r 
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blc  barri(;rs  against  a  descent  of  the  enemy  from  Canada.  Upon  the 
left  bank,  on  a  higli  point  of  land,  four  or  five  miles  below  Forts 
Montgomery  and  Clinton,  they  had  erected  a  fort  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Independence,  and  another  called  Constitution,  about 
six  miles  above  the  same  forts,  on  an  island  near  the  eastern  shore. 
Th(}y  had  also  tiiere  interrupted  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  che 
vaux-de-frize  and  a  boom. 

General  Putnam  guarded  these  different  passages  with  a  corps  (i( 
six  hundred  regular  troops,  and  some  militia,  of  whom  the  number 
was  uncertain.  An  American  officer,  named  Clinton,  commanded 
in  the  forts. 

The  British  general  knew  perfectly  well  that  to  attack  Forts  Clin- 
ton and  Montgomery  in  front,  would  have  been  a  vain  attempt.     He 
therefore  formed  the  design  of  marching  to  the  assault  upon  their 
rear,  by  the  defiles  which  commence  near  Stony  Point.     But  in  order 
to  divert  the  Americans  from  the  thought  of  re-inforcing  the  garri- 
sons,  he  resolved  to  make  such  motions  upon  the  left  bank,  as  should 
alarm  them  for  the  safety  of  Fort  Independence.     On  the  fifth  of 
October  he  landed  all  his  troops  at  Verplank's  Point,  a  little  below 
Peek's  Kill,  where  general  Putnam  had  established  his  head  quar- 
ters.    Putnam  immediately  retired  to  the  strong  heights  in  his  rear. 
The  English,  having  re-embarked  the  greater  part  of  their  troops  in 
the  niglit,  landed  by  break  of  day  upon  the  right  bank,  at  Stony 
Pomt;  without  loss  of  time  they  entered  the  defiles,  and  marched 
towards  the  forts.     In  the  meantime,  the  maneuvers  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  small  detachment  left  at  Verplank's  Point 
persuaded  Putnam  that  the  enemy  meditated  an  attack  on  Fort  Inde- 
pendence.    The  English  during  this  interval  were  making  the  best 
of  their  way  through  the  mountains.     Governor  Clinton  had  not  dis- 
covered their  approach  till  very  late.     They  appeared  before  the  two 
forts  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  having  without  difficulty  repulsed 
the  advanced  parties  which  had  been  sent  out  to  retard  them  thev 
luriously  began  their  attack.     Their  ships  of  war  had  also  now  made 
their  appearance,  and  supported  them  with  a  near  fire.     The  Amer- 
icans, though  surprised,  defended  themselves  with  courage  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time ;  but  at  length,  unable  to  sustain  the 
reiterated  efforts  of  the  assailants,  and  too  feeble  to  man  their  fortifi- 
cations sufficiently,  after  a  severe  'oss  in  killed  and  wounded,  thev 
retired.  '       -^ 

Those  who  knew  the  ground,  among  whom  was  governor  Clinton, 
eccaped.  The  slaughter  was,  however,  great,  the  English  being  irri- 
tated  by  tli^  opposition  they  met,  and  by  the  loss  of  some  favorite 
oracers.    The  Americans  set  fire  to  their  frigates  and  galleys,  which, 
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with  their  stores  and  ammunition,  were  all  consumed ;  liut  the  Eng- 
lish got  possession  of  the  boom  and  chain. 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  Forts  Independence  and  Constitution,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  with  his  land  and  naval  forces,  were  set 
on  fire  and  evacuated  by  their  defenders.  Tryon  was  sent  on  the 
ninth,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  destroy  a  thriving  settlement, 
called  Continental  Village,  where  the  republicans  had  deposited  a 
great  quantity  of  stores. 

Thus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  these  important  passages  of 
the  mountams  of  the  Hudson,  which  the  Americans  had  labored  to 
defend  by  every  mode  of  fortification.  They  were  justly  considered 
as  the  keys  of  the  county  of  Albany.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  if 
the  royalists  had  been  more  numerous,  they  might  have  extended  an 
efficacious  succor  to  the  army  of  Burgoyne,  and,  perhaps,  decided 
in  their  favor  the  final  issue  of  the  northern  war.  But  they  could  not 
take  part  in  it,  as  well  because  +hey  were  much  too  weak,  as  that 
Putnam,  whose  army  was  now  increased  by  the  militia  of  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  to  six  thousand  men,  menaced 
them  both  in  front  and  rear. 

Unable  to  conquer,  the  English  set  themselves  to  sack  the  country 
The  thirteenth  of  October,  sir  James  Wallace,  with  a  flying  squad- 
ron of  light  frigates,  and  general  Vaughan,  with  a  consider^able  de- 
tachment of  troops,  made  an  excursion  up  the  river,  carrying  slaughter 
and  destruction  wherever  they  went ;  a  barbarity  of  conduct  the 
more  execrable,  as  it  was  not  justified  by  the  least  necessity  or  utility. 
They  marched  to  a  rich  and  flourishing  village,  called  Kingston,  or 
jEsopus,  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  river ;  having  driven  the  re- 
publicans out  of  it  by  a  furious  cannonade,  they  set  lire  to  it  on  every 
side.     All  was  consumed ;  not  a  house  was  left  standing.     Exten- 
sive magazines  of  provisions  and  military  stores  \vere  also  co 
ed  to  the  flames.     In  order  to  justify  these  atrocities,  it  was  allec 
by  Vaughan  that  the  Americans  had  fired  through  the  windows';  . 
fac'  which  they  denied  with  greater  probability  of  truth.     For  it  ap- 
pears that  they  evacuated  the  town  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  royal 
troops  were  disembarked  upon  the  neighboring  shore.     The  English 
committed  these  excesses  at  the  very  time  that  Burgoyne  was  receiv- 
ing from  general  Gates  the  most  honorable  conditions  for  himself 
and  a  ruined  army. 

The  American  wrote  Vaughan  a  letter  full  of  energy  and  just  in- 
dignation ;  he  complained  in  sharp  terms  of  the  burning  of  iEsopus, 
and  of  the  horrible  devastations  committed  upon  the  two  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  He  concluded  with  saying  :  'Is  it  thus  that  the  gene- 
rals oi  tne  sms  e  voect  to  make  converts  to  the  royal  cause  ?    Their 
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cruellies  operate  a  contrary  eflect ;  independence  is  founded  upon 
the  universal  disgust  of  the  people.  The  fortune  of  war  has  deliver- 
ed  into  my  hands  older  and  abler  generals  than  general  Vaughan  is 
reputed  to  be ;  their  condition  may  one  day  become  his,  and  then 
no  human  power  can  save  him  from  the  just  vengeance  of  an  of- 
fended people.' 

But  Vaughan  and  Wallace,  having  heard  that  Gates  was  marching 
rapidly  upon  them,  resolved  not  to  wait  his  approach.  Having  dis- 
mantled the  forts,  and  carrying  off  their  booty,  they  retired  from 
this  quarter,  and  uniting  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  of  Clinton, 
returned  with  no  ordinary  speed  to  New  York. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  loss  which  the  United  States  sustained  from 
this  expedition  of  the  English  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  was 
extremely  severe ;  for  it  being  universally  believed  that  these  elevated 
and  precipitous  places  were  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  fury  of  the 
enemy,  the  Americans  had  deposited  there  an  immense  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  stores  of  all  sorts. 

The  artillery  lost,  including  that  of  the  forts,  and  that  of  the  ves 
sels  destroyed  or  taken,  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  ol 
different  sizes.     To  which  must  be  added,  fifteen  or  twenty  thou 
sand  pounds  of  powder,  balls  in  proportion,  and  all  the  implements 
necessary  to  the  daily  service  of  the  artillery. 

Meanwhile,  the  captive  army  was  marched  towards  Boston.  On 
its  departure  from  Saratoga,  it  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  ranks  of 
the  victorious  troops,  who  were  formed  in  order  of  battle  for  this  pur- 
pose along  the  road  and  upon  the  hills  which  border  the  two  sides  of 
It.  The  English  expected  to  be  scoffed  at  and  insulted.  Not  an 
American  uttered  a  syllable ;  a  memorable  example  of  moderation 
and  military  discipline !  The  prisoners,  particularly  those  incorrigi- 
ble Germans,  ravaged  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  during 
tht  march ;  the  inhabitants  could  judge  by  what  they  did,  being  van- 
quished, of  what  they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  victors. 
They  arrived  at  Boston,  and  were  lodged  in  the  barracks  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  inhabitants  held  them  in  abhorrence ;  they  could  not 
forget  the  burning  of  Charlestown,  and  the  late  devastations. 

Burgoyne,  after  the  capitulation,  experienced  the  most  courteous 
attentions  on  the  part  of  the  American  generals.  Gates  invited  him 
to  his  table;  he  appeared  silent  and  dejected.  The  conversation 
was  guarded,  and  to  spare  his  feelings  nothing  was  said  of  tie  late 
events ;  only  he  was  asked  how  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  burn 
the  houses  of  poor  people.  He  answered  that  such  were  his  orders, 
and  that,  besides,  he  was  authorized  to  do  it  by  the  laws  of  war 
«.,ertain  individuals  in  New  England,  without  delicacy  as  without 
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reserve,  loaded  him  with  in!:uU3.  But  this  was  confineJ  to  the  popu' 
lace.  Well  educated  men  treated  him  with  marked  civility.  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  among  others,  politely  dispatched  an  aid-de-canip,  to 
accompany  him  to  Albany.  He  lodged  him  in  his  own  house,  where 
his  wife  received  him  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  Yet  Burgoyne, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Saratoga,  where  Schuyler  possessed  exten- 
sive estates,  had  devoted  to  tlie  flames  his  magnificent  villa,  with  its 
movables  and  dependencies,  valued  at  more  than  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars.  At  Boston,  Burgoyne  was  likewise  lodged  in  the  habi- 
tation of  general  Heath,  who  commanded  in  Massachusetts ;  he  there 
wanted  for  no  attention.  He  walked  at  his  pleasure  through  the 
city,  without  ever  having  found  occasion  to  complain  of  outrage. 

But  the  other  officers  did  not  experience  the  same  reception ;  the 
Bostonians  would  not  lodge  them  in  their  houses,  and  therefore  it 
became  necessary  to  distribute  them  in  the  barracks.  Burgoyne 
complained  of  it,  at  first,  to  general  Heath,  and  afterwards  to  Gates. 
He  insisted  that  a  treatment  of  his  officers  so  little  conformable  to 
their  rank,  was  a  violation  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  More- 
over, fearing  that  the  season,  already  advanced,  might  not  permit 
the  transports  to  arrive  soon  enough  at  Boston,  where  the  embarka- 
tion was  appointed  by  the  capitulation,  he  requested  Washington  to 
consent  that  it  should  take  place  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Iskmd,  or 
at  some  other  port  of  the  Sound.  Washington,  not  thinking  him- 
self authorized  to  decide  upon  this  request,  submitted  it  to  the  de- 
termination of  congress.  That  body  was  much  displeased  at  this 
verbal  discussion,  and  especially  at  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of 
faith ;  apprehending  it  might  be  a  pretext  which  Burgoyne  was  in- 
clined to  use  for  not  keeping  his  own. 

It  appeared,  besides,  to  the  congress,  that  the  vessels  assembled 
at  Boston  for  the  transport  of  the  troops,  were  neither  sufficient  for 
80  great  a  number,  nor  furnished  with  provisions  enough  for  so  long 
a  voyage.  Finally,  they  observed  that  the  English  had  not  strictly 
fulfilled  the  stipulation  in  respect  to  the  surrender  of  arms,  as  they 
had  retained  their  cartridge  boxes,  and  other  effects,  which,  if  not 
actually  arms,  are  of  indispensable  use  to  those  who  bear  them. 
Gates  undertook  to  justify  the  English  upon  this  point,  and  with 
complete  success.  But  the  congress  had  need  of  a  quarrel,  and 
therefore  sought  the  grounds.  They  wished  to  retard  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  under  the  apprehension  that,  in  defiance  of 
treaties,  they  would  go  to  join  general  Howe,  or  at  least,  that  arriving 
too  early  in  England,  the  government  would  be  able  to  fill  their 
place  immediately  by  an  equal  number  in  America.  They  decreed, 
therefore,  that  general  Burgoyne  should  furnish  the  rolls  of  his  army, 
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that  a  list  might  bo  taken  of  the  name  and  rank  of  every  commis- 
Bioned  officer ;  with  the  name,  former  plijco  of  abode,  occupation, 
size,  age  and  dcscrii)tion  of  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  pri- 
vate soldier. 

Burgoyne  considered  this  demand  extraordinary,  and  therefore 
resorted  to  various  subterfuges  in  order  to  evade  compliance.  Gen- 
eral Howe,  on  his  part,  proceeded  with  much  subtilty  and  illiberality 
in  the  exchange  of  prisoners;  and  thus  the  discontents  and  suspicions 
were  continually  increased. 

The  ambiguous  conduct  of  each  of  these  generals  alarmed  the 
congress  exceedingly ;  they  decreed,  therefore,  that  the  embarkation 
of  Burgoyne  and  all  the  captive  troops  should  be  suspended,  until 
a  distnict  aj  1  explicit  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga  should 
be  properly  noiitied  to  congress  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain.     At 
the  same  lime  they  sent  directions  to  general  Heath,  to  order  any 
vessels  which  might  have  arrived,  or  which  should  arrive,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  army,  to  quit  the  port  of  Boston  without  delay. 
An  additional  force  was  also  provided  to  guard  the  British  army 
Burgoyne  then  addressed  a  letter  to  congress,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  justify  his  conduct;  he  protested  that  he  had  never  thought  him- 
self released  from  the  conditions  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  and 
affirmed  that  all  his  officers  individually  were  ready  to  give  their 
written    promise    to  observe  all  the  articles  of  that  capitulation. 
All  was  in  vain;  congress  was  inflexible;  and  the  prisoners  had  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  remain  in  America.    This  decision  they  took 
m  great  dudgeon ;  and  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  partisans  of  the 
ministry  to  charge  the  Americans  with  perfidy.     We  shall  not  under- 
take to  decide  whether  the  fears  manifested  by  congress  had  a  real 
foundation ;  and  we  shall  abstain  as  well  from  blaming  the  imprudence 
of  Burgoyne,  as  from  praising  the  wisdom,  or  condemning  the  distrust 
01  the  congress. 

It  is  but  too  (,ertain  that  in  these  civil  dissensions  and  animosities 
appearances  become  realities,  and  probabilities  demonstration.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  that  time,  the  Americans  complained  bitterly  of  British 
perfidy,  and  the  English  of  American  want  of  faith 

Finding  that  he  could  obtain  nothing  for  others,  Burgoyne  solicit- 
^  for  himself,  and  easily  got  permission  to  roturn  to  England  As 
.oon  as  he  was  arrived  in  London,  he  began  to  declaim  with  virulence 
against  those  ministers,  whose  favor  a  Httle  before  he  had  used  everv 
means  to  captivate,  and  who  had  given  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
general  approved  by  long  services,  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  hi. 
name  by  a  glorious  enterprise.  Burgoyne  wanted  neither  L  active 
genms  nor  mi.tary  science  and  experience ;  but  formed  in  the  wars 
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of  Germany,  his  movements  were  made  with  caution,  and  extreme 
deliberation,  and  never  till  all  circiunstances  united  to  favor  them. 
He  would,  upon  no  consideration,  have  attacked  an  enemy,  until  the 
minutest  precepts  of  the  military  art  had  all  been  faithfully  observed. 
This  wad  totally  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  American  war,  which 
required  to  be  carried  on  with  vigor  and  spirit.  In  a  region  like 
America,  broken  by  so  many  defiles  and  fastnesses,  against  an  ene- 
my so  able  to  profit  of  them,  by  scouring  the  country,  by  preparing 
»mbuscades,  by  intercepting  convoys  and  retreats,  the  celerity  which 
might  involve  a  transient  peril,  was  assuredly  preferable  to  the  slow- 
ness which,  under  its  apparent  security,  concealed  a  futuie  und  in 
<,'vitable  danger. 

This  general  lost  the  opportunity  to  conquer,  because  he  would 
never  run  the  risk  of  defeat;  and  as  he  would  put  nothing  in  the 
power  of  fortune,  she  seemed  to  have  thought  him  unworthy  of  her 
favors.  Moreover,  the  employment  of  savages  in  the  wars  of  civilized 
nations,  was  never  the  source  of  durable  success ;  nor  was  it  ever 
the  practice  of  prudent  generals  to  provoke  the  enemy  by  threats, 
or  to  exasperate  him  by  ravages  and  conflagrations. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  north,  admiral  and  gener- 
al Howe  were  at  sea,  undecided  whether  to  enter  the  Delaware,  or 
to  take  the  route  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  in  order  to  march  against 
Philadelphia.  Washington  continued  in  New  Jersey,  prepared  to 
defend  the  passages  of  the  Hudson,  if  the  British  army  should  have 
taken  that  direction,  or  to  cover  Philadelphia,  sho"ld  it  threaten  that 
city.  But  while  waiting  for  certain  information  respecting  the  move- 
ments and  plans  of  the  British  generals,  he  neglected  none  of  those 
measures  which  were  proper  to  place  his  army  in  a  situation  to  resist 
the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst  upon  it.  He  collected  arms  and 
ammunition,  called  out  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
ordered  to  join  him  all  the  regiments  of  regular  troops  that  were  not 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Hudson.  These  different  corps 
were  continually  exercised  in  arms  and  military  evolutions ;  wherein 
they  derived  great  advantage  from  the  example  and  instructions  of 
the  French  officers  who  had  recently  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Among  these,  the  splendor  of  rank,  added  to  the 
fascination  of  his  personal  qualities,  eminently  distinguished  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette.  Animated  by  the  enthusiasm  which  generous 
minds  are  wont  to  feel  for  great  enterprises,  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Americans  with  a  partiality  common  to  almost  all  the  men  of 
that  time,  and  particularly  to  the  French.  He  considered  it  not  only 
'ust,  but  exalted  and  sacred ;  the  affection  he  bore  it  was  the  more 
ardent,  as  independently  of  the  candor  of  his  character,  he  was  of  that 
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•ge  not  cxcecdmg  nmctcen  years,  in  which  good  appears  not  only 
good,  but  fair,  and  man  not  only  loves,  but  Im  enamored.     Inflamed 
with  desiro  to  take  part  in  events  which  were  echoed  by  all  Europe 
he  had  communicated,  about  the  close  of  1776,  to  tho  American  com- 
missioners his  intention  of  repairing  to  America ;  they  had  encouraged 
him  in  that  resolution.    But  when  they  were   informed   of  the 
reverses  of  New  Jersey,  compelled  almost  to  despair  of  the  success 
of  the  revolution,  they,  with  honomblo  sincerity,  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  from  it.     They  even  declared  to  him  that  their  affairg 
vvero  so  deranged  by  this  unhappy  news,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
charter  a  vessel  for  his  ,)assuge  to  America.     It  is  said  the  gallant 
youth  replied,  that  it  was  then  precisely  the  moment  to  serve  their 
cause ;  that  the  more  people  were  discouraged,  the  greater  utility 
would  result  from  his  departure,  and  that  if  thev  could  not  furnish 
nm  with  a  ship,  he  would  freight  one  at  his  own  expense  to  convey 
himself  and  their  dispatciies  to  America.     And  as  he  said,  he  also 
did.     The  people  were  astonished,  and  much  conversation  way 
excited  by  this  determination  on  the  part  of  so  illustrious  a  personage. 
The  court  of  France,  either  to  save  appearances,  and  avoid  -ivinff 
umbrage  to  England,  or  being  really  displeased  at  this  departure 
forbade  La  Fayette  to  embark.     It  is  even  asserted,  that  ships  were 
dispatched  with  orders  to  arrest  him  in  the  waters  of  the  West 
Indies.     Tearing  himself,  however,  from  the  arms  of  his  beloved 
wife,  who  was  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth,  he  put  to  sea,  and  steering 
wide  of  those  islands,  arrived  in  Georgetown.     The  congress  omitted 
none  of  those  demonstrations  which  could  persuade  the  youncr 
Frenchman,  and  all  the  American  people,  in  what  esteem  they  held 
his  person,  and  how  much  they  felt  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself,  and  was  still  exposed 
for  being  come  to  offer  his  support  to  the  tottering  cause  of  America! 
Touched  by  this  flattering  reception,  he  promised  to  exert  him- 
self  to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge  and  ability;  but  requested  per- 
mission  to  serve  at  first  only  as  a  volunteer,  and  at  his  ovvn  expense 
1  his  generosity  and  modesty  of  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  delighted 
he  Americans  the  more,  as  some  of  the  French  who  had  entered 
their  service  were  never  to  be  satisfied  in  the  articles  either  of  pay 

tant ;'  ;  .^'  "^ K  ^''"  ^^^"^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^»^«"^-g«^  these  exorJ: 
tant  expectations,  by  entering  in  France  into  such  engagements  with 
those  officers,  as  could  not  be  confirmed  in  America."  This  conduct 
had  greatly  displeased  the  congress,  and  was  what  chiefly  detemil 

PayX  o^t'  f  r/:!!:/l7!^'.^* '  -^--  the  marquis  de  la 
J     -,  _ui  oi  ....  g.^-a,  ^cal  lu  uic  cause  ol  liberty,  in  which  the 
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United  States  were  engaged,  had  left  his  family  and  connections, 
and  at  his  own  expense  come  over  to  offer  his  services  without  pen- 
sion or  particular  allowance,  and  was  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  their 
defense,  they  accepted  his  services ;  and  that  in  consideration  of 
his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and  connections,  he  was  invest?  d  with  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.'  The  mar- 
quis, having  repaired  to  the  camp,  was  received  with  consideration 
by  general  Washington,  and  soon  there  was  established  between 
them  that  warm  friendship  which  subsisted  until  the  death  of  the 
American  general. 

The  A.-nerican  army  was  at  this  time  strong  in  number ;  it  amount- 
ed, includmg,  however,  the  militia,  little  accustomed  to  regular  battle, 
to  fifteen  thousand  men.  It  was  full  of  confidence  in  its  chiefs ;  and 
aniniated  by  their  example  and  exhortations.  The  news  was  then 
received  that  the  British  fleet  was  in  sight  of  Cape  IMay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  steering  eastward.  Washington  immediately 
conceived  some  alarm  for  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  he  had 
always  watched  with  care  from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He 
ordered  the  troops  that  were  to  come  from  Peek's  Kill  to  join  him 
In  New  Jersey,  not  to  move ;  and  those  who  were  already  on  the 
march,  to  halt  in  their  positions. 

The  seventh  of  August,  the  British  squadron  was  perceived  anew 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware ;  but  it  disappeared  a  little  after, 
and  was  not  heard  of  again  for  several  days.  The  commander-in- 
chief  could  not  penetrate  the  design  of  the  enemy ;  still  in  doubt,  he 
continued  stationary,  not  knowing  where  the  tempest  was  to  strike. 
But  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  even  the  length  of  delay  led  him  to 
suspect  that  the  views  of  Howe  were  by  no  means  directed  towards 
the  Hudson ;  for  the  winds  having  prevailed  for  a  long  time  from 
the  south,  if  such  had  been  his  intention,  he  would  already  have  been 
arrived  at  the  destined  spot.  Washington  was  therefore  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  English  meditated  an  expedition  against  some  part 
of  the  southern  provinces.  He  felt  indeed  some  solicitude  for  the 
bay  of  Chesapeake ;  but,  as  it  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Delaware,  the  enemy  ought  already  to  have  made  his 
appearance  there.  Upon  these  considerations,  he  more  feared  for 
the  safety  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  but  even  if  so,  he  was 
unable  to  arrive  in  time  to  the  relief  of  that  city.  Besides,  that 
country  was  naturally  unhealthy,  and  especially  at  the  present 
season. 

There  was  also  danger  that  Howe  might  re-embark  his  troops, 
and  make  a  sudden  push  against  Philadelphia,  which,  in  the  absence 
r.f  the  army,  must  inevitably  fall  into  his  power.     It  therefore  appear- 
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cd  much  more  prudent  to  maintain  a  position  which  admitted  of 
watchmg  over  Pennsylvania,  and  to  leave  the  Carolinas  with  their 
own  means  only  to  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  acrainst 
the  invasions  of  the  enemy.  But  in  order  to  compensate  thetosses 
Which  might  perhaps  ensue  in  that  quarter,  Washington  resolved  to 
march  with  all  his  troops  towards  the  Hudson,  to  be  ready  to  turn 
his  arms  according  to  circumstances,  either  against  Burgoyne  to- 
wards  Fort  Edward,  or  against  Clinton  towards  New  York  then 
divested  of  the  greater  part  of  its  defenders. 

He  had  scarcely  formed  this  determination,  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  enemy  had  appeared  vith  all  his  forces  in  the  Chesapeake. 
This  in  elligence  put  an  end  to  all  his  uncertainties,  and  he  then  saw 
distinctly  the  course  he  had  to  pursue.  He  dispatched  orders  to 
of  pM  ^f  l^f  ."^^°^P«  t«  J°'»  J"m  by  forced  marches  in  the  environs 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  thence,  to  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake.  The  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  the  northern  parts  ot  Virginia,  were  ordered  to  take  arms  and 
repair  to  the  principal  army. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  the  English  fleet  entered  with  full  sails  into  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  profit  ng  of  a  favorable  wind,  proceeded  as  far  upT  the 
point  ca  led  Elk  Head.  From  the  time  of  its  departure  from  S  ndy 
Hook,  this  squadron  had  experienced  the  most  contrary  winds,  and 
had  been  more  than  a  week  in  doubling  the  capes  of  Dekware  tS 
Engl  sh  generals  were  there  informed  that  the  Americans  had  so 
effectually  obstructed  the  navigation  of  that  river,  that  it  wouW  be 
equally  dangerous  and  fruitless  to  attempt  the  pas'sage  upToPhila! 

directt  fn  Vh  r  f  'J*"'""^  '^'''  ^^'  ^"  ^^^^"^«t  road  leading 
directly  to  that  city.  However  this  was,  they  preferred  to  proceed 
furUier  south,  and  to  sail  up  the  Chesapeake  bav  as  far  a  that  pari 
of  Maryland  which  borders  on  Pennsylvania,  and  is  at  no^eat^Z 
^nce  from  Philadelphia.  But  in  the  passag;  from  the  Dekware  o 
the  Chesapeake,  the  winds  were  so  constancy  unfavorable  thltthev 
could  not  enter  the  bay  till  towards  the  last  of  August      This  delaJ 

cToirdirlr^^^r^/^  ^^^  English  anny;'th'troo;bet^ 
crowded  into  the  vessels  along  with  the  horses  and  ail  the  hassaJ 
in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.     The  health^TS 

'^eZZ^n  toTrr  'f  r^'  '' ''^  generat h"  ot^Ikt 
Chesapeake,  and  the  squadron "sooiVga-iThrc;^^^^^^^^^ 
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Thus  the  two  armies  advanced,  each  towards  the  other,  amidst  the 
anxious  expectation  of  the  American  people. 

About  this  time  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  general  SdHvan, 
against  Staten  Island,  the  commencement  of  which  had  created  hopes 
of  a  more  happy  termination.  He  landed  without  opposition,  and 
took  many  prisoners,  but  was  afterwards  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
He  then  rapidly  retired  towards  Philadelphia.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August,  the  British  army,  eighteen  thousand  strong,  was  disem- 
barked not  far  from  the  head  of  the  river  Elk.  It  was  plentifully 
furnished  with  all  the  equipage  of  war,  excepting  the  defect  of 
horses,  as  well  for  the  cavalry  as  for  the  baggage.  The  scarcity  of 
forage  had  caused  many  of  them  to  perish  the  preceding  winter,  and 
a  considerable  number  had  died  also  in  the  late  passage. 

This  was  a  serious  disadvantage  for  the  royal  troops ;  who,  in  the 
vast  plains  of  Pennsylvania,  might  have  employed  cavalry  with  sin- 
gular effect.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  the  English  vanguard  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  Elk,  and  the  day  following  at  Gray's  Hill.  Here 
it  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  rear  guard  under  general  Knyphausen, 
who  had  been  left  upon  the  coast  to  cover  the  debarkation  of  the 
stores  and  artillery. 

The  whole  army  took  post  behind  the  river  Christiana,  having 
Newark  upon  the  right,  and  Pencada  or  Atkins  on  the  left.  A 
column  commanded  by  lord  Cornwallis,  having  fallen  in  with  Max- 
well's riflemen,  routed  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  further  side  of 
White  Clay  Creek,  with  the  loss  of  some  dead  and  wounded. 

The  American  army,  in  order  to  encourage  the  partisans  of  inde- 
pendence and  overawe  the  disaffected,  marched  through  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  it  afterwards  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  and  en- 
camped behind  White  Clay  Creek.  A  little  after,  leaving  only  the 
riflemen  in  the  camp,  Washington  retired  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  behind  the  Red  Clay  Creek,  occupying  with  his  right  wing 
the  town  of  Newport,  situated  near  the  Christiana,  and  upon  the 
great  road  to  Philadelphia ;  his  left  was  at  Hockesen.  But  this  line 
was  little  capable  of  defense.  «*»  x 

The  enemy,  re-inforced  by  the  rear  guard  under  general  Grant, 
threatened  with  his  right  the  center  of  the  Americans,  extended  his 
left  as  if  with  the  intention  of  turning  their  right  flank .  W  ashington 
saw  the  danger,  and  retired  with  his  troops  behind  the  Brandy wme; 
he  encamped  on  the  rising  grounds  which  extend  from  Chadsford,  in 
the  direction  of  northwest  to  southeast.  The  riflemen  of  Maxwell 
scoured  the  right  bank  of  the  Brandy  wine,  in  order  to  harass  and 
retard  the  enemy.  The  militia  under  the  command  of  general  Arm- 
strong, guurueu  a  pESssgc  'jCtOW  ihe  prisiCipai  cncampmenv  o»  w  i.-R- 
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mgton,  and  the  right  wing  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  higher  up 
where  the  passages  were  most  difficult.     The  passage  of  Chadsford 
as  the  most  practicable  of  all,  was  defended  by  the  chief  force  of  the 
army.     The  troops  being  thus  disposed,  the  American  general  wait- 
ed the  approach  of  the  English.     Although  the  Brandywine,  bein«r 
fordable  almost  every  where,  could  not  serve  as  a  sufficient  defense 
agamst  the  impetuosity  of  the  enemy,  yet  Washington  had  taken 
post  upon  Its  banks,  from  a  conviction  that  a  battle  was  now  inevita- 
ble, and  that  Philadelphia  could  only  be  saved  by  a  victory.     Gene 
ral  Howe  displayed  the  front  of  his  army,  but  not,  however,  without 
great  circumspection.     Being  arrived  at  Kennen  Square,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  he  detached  his  light  horse  to  the  right  upon 
Wilmington,  to  the  left  upon  the  Lancaster  road,  and  in  front  to 
wards  Chadsford.     The  two  armies  found  ti.emselves  within  seven 
miles  of  each  other  the  Brandywine  flowing  between  them. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  September,  theBritish 
army  marched  to  the  enemy.     Howe  had  formed  his  army  in  two 
columns ;  the  right  commanded  by  general  Knyphausen,  the  left  by 
lord  Cornwalhs.     His  plan  was,  that  while  the  first  should  make 
reperrtcd  feints  to  attempt  the  passage  of  Chadsford,  in  order  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  republicans,  the  second  sliould  take  a 
long  circuit  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  cross  at  a  place  where 
It  IS  divided  into  two  shallow  streams.     The  English  marksmen  fell 
m  with  those  of  Maxwell,  and  a  smart  skirmish  was  immediately 
engaged.     The  latter  were  at  first  repulsed ;  but  being  re-inforced 
from  the  camp,  they  compelled  the  English  to  retire  in  their  turn. 
But  at  length   they  also  were  re-inforced,  and  xMaxwell  was  con- 
strained to  withdraw  his  detachment  behind  the  river.     Meanwhile 
Knyphausen  advanced  with  his  column,  and  commenced  a  furious 
cannonade  upon  the  passage  of  Chadsford,  makingall  his  dispositions 
as  If  he  intended  to  force  it.     The  Americans  defended  themselves 
with  gal  antry,  and  even  passed  several  detachments  of  light  troops 
to  the  other  side  in  order  to  harass  the  enemy's  flanks.     But  after  a 
course  of  skirmishes  sometimes  advancing,  and  at  others  obliged  to 
etire  they  were  finally,  with  an  eager  pursuit,  driven  over  the  river 
Knypiiausen  then  appeared  more  than  ever  determined  to  pass  the 
ford    he  stormed  and  kept  up  an  incredible  noise.     In  this  manner 
Tood  of  rhVf*^'  Americans  was  fully  occupied  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Chadsford.     Meanwhile,  lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  the 
second  column  V  ,k  a  circuitous  march  to  the  le  t,  and  gaLed  un! 
perceived  the  f   ks  of  the  Brandywine.     By  this  apid  movelnt 

rords,  without  opposition,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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then  turning  short  down  the  river,  took  the  road  to  Dilworth,  in  ordcT 
to  fall  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  American  army.  The  republican 
general,  however,  received  intelligence  of  this  movement  about  noon, 
and,  as  it  usually  happens  in  similar  cases,  the  reports  exaggerated 
ks  importance  exceedingly;  it  being  represented  that  general  Howe 
commanded  this  division  in  person.  Washington  therefore  decided 
immediatel)'  for  the  most  judicious,  though  boldest  measure ;  this 
was  to  pass  the  river  with  the  center  and  left  wing  of  his  army,  and 
overwhelm  Knyphausen  by  the  most  furious  attack.  He  justly  re- 
flected that  the  advantage  he  should  obtain  upon  the  enemy's  right, 
would  amply  corr.pensate  the  loss  that  his  own  might  sustain  at  the 
same  time.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  general  Sullivan  to  pass  the 
Brandy  wine  with  his  division  at  an  upper  ford,  and  attack  the  left  of 
Knyphausen,  while  he,  in  person,  should  cross  lower  down,  and  fall 
upon  the  right  of  that  general. 

They  were  both  already  in  motion  in  order  to  execute  this  design, 
when  a  second  report  arrived,  which  represented  what  had  really 
taken  place  as  false,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  enemy  had  not 
crossed  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  and  that  he  had  not  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  American  troops.  Deceived 
by  this  false  intelligence,  Washington  desisted ;  and  Greene,  who  had 
already  passed  with  the  vanguard,  was  ordered  back.  In  the  midst 
of  these  uncertainties,  the  commander-in-chief  at  length  received 
the  positive  assurance,  not  only  that  the  English  had  appeared  upon 
the  left  bank,  but  also  that  they  were  about  to  fall  in  great  force 
upon  the  right  wing.  It  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  generals 
Stephens,  Sterling,  and  Sullivan  ;  the  first  was  the  most  advanced, 
and  consequently  the  nearest  to  the  English ;  the  two  others  were 
posted  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  tiiat  of  Sullivan  being  next  to  the 
center.  This  general  was  immediately  detached  from  the  main  body, 
to  support  the  two  former  brigades,  and,  being  the  senior  officer, 
took  the  command  of  the  whole  wing.  Washington  himself,  fol- 
lowed by  general  Greene,  approached  with  two  strong  divisions  to- 
wards this  wing,  and  posted  himself  between  it  and  the  corps  he  had 
left  at  Chadsford,  under  general  Wayne,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
Knyphausen.  These  two  divisions,  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  served  as  a  corps  of  reserve,  ready  to  march, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  the  succor  of  SulUvan  or  of  Wayne. 

But  the  column  of  Cornwallis  was  already  in  sight  of  the  Ameri- 
t;ans.     Sullivan  drew  up  his  troops  on  the  commanding  ground  above 
Birmingham  meeting-house,  with  his  left  extending  towards  the 
Brandywine,  and  both  his  flanks  covered  with  very  thick  woods 
His  artillery  was  advantageously  planted  upon  the  neighboring  hilis ; 
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but  it  appears  that  Sullivan's  own  brigade,  having  taken  a  lon'»  cir- 
cuit, arrived  too  late  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  not  yet  occu- 
pied the  position  assigned  it,  when  the  action  commenced,     Tho 
English,  having  reconnoitered  the  dispositions  of  the  Americans,  im- 
mediately formed,  and  fell  upon  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
The  engagement  became  equally  fierce  on  both  sides  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     For  some  length  of  time  the  Americans 
defended  themselves  with  great  valor,  and  the  carnage  was  terrible. 
But  such  was  the  emulation  which  invigorated  the  efforts  of  the 
English  and  Hessians,  that  neither  the  advantages  of  situation,  nor  a 
heavy  and  well  supported  fire  of  small  arms  and  artillery,  nor  the 
unshaken  courage  of  the  Americans,  were  abln  to  resist  their  impet- 
uosity.    The  light  infantry,  chasseurs,  grenadiers,  and  guards,  threw 
themselves  with  such  fury  into  the  midst  of  the  republican  battalions 
that  they  were  forced  to  give  way.     Their  left  flank  was  first  thrown 
mto  confusion,  but  the  rout  soon  became  general.     The  vanquished 
fled  into  the  woods  in  their  rear;  the  victors  pursued,  and  advanced 
by  the  great  road  towards  Dil worth.     On  the  first  fire  of  the  artille- 
ry, Washmgton,  having  no  doubt  of  what  was  passing,  had  pushed 
forward  the  reserve  to  the  succor  of  SuHivan.     But  this  corps  on 
approaching  the  field  of  battle,  fell  in  with  the  flying  soldiers  of  Sul- 
livan, and  perceived  that  no  hope  remained  of  retrieving  the  fortune 
of  the  day.     General  Greene,  by  a  judicious  maneu  'er°  opened  his 
ranks  to  receive  the  fugitives,  and  after  their  passage,  having  closed 
them  anew,  he  retired  in  good  order;  checking  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  by  a  continual  fire  of  the  artillery  which  covered  his  rear 
Having  come  to  a  defile,  covered  on  both  sides  witli  woods,  he  drew 
up  his  men  there,  and  again  faced  the  enemy.     His  corps  was  com- 
posed of  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians;  they  defended  themselves 
with  gallantry ;  the  former,  especially,  commanded  by  colonel  Ste- 
phens, made  an  heroic  stand. 

Knyphausen,  finding  the  Americans  to  be  fully  engaged  on  their 
right  and  observing  that  the  corps  opposed  to  him  at  Chadsford  was 
en  eebled  by  the  troops  which  had  been  detached  to  the  succor  of 
J^ulhvan,  began  to  make  dispositions  for  crossing  the  river  in  reality 
The  passage  of  Chadsford  was  defended  by  an  intrenchment  and 
nJlr;  ,^^%^«P"^Ii^«f«tood  firm  at  first;  but  upon  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  their  right,  and  seeing  some  of  the  British  troop. 
;vho  had  penetrated  through  the  woods,  come  out  upon  their  flank 
hey  r^ed  in  disorder  abandoning  their  artillery  and  munitions  to 
he  German  general.     In  their  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  they  passed 
I>ehind  the  position  of  general  Greene,  who  still  d.f.n^d.d  hH^cl 
and  was  tho  last  to  quit  the  field  of  battle.     Finally,  it  being  alreljdy 
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dark,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  conflict,  he  also  retired.  The  whol-- 
army  retreated  that  night  to  Chester,  and  the  day  following  to 
Philadelphia.  ° 

There  the  fugitives  arrived  incessantly,  having  effected  their 
escape  thiK)ugh  by-ways  and  circuitous  routes.  The  victors  passed 
the  night  on  the  field  of  baiile.  If  darkness  had  not  arrived  season- 
ably,  It  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  American  army  would  have 
been  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  republicans  was  computed  at  about 
three  hundred  killed,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  near  four  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  They  also  lost  ten  field  pieces  and  a  howitzer. 
Ihe  loss  m  the  roy-:  ...,-  v  v.a,  ,,^t  in  proportion,  being  something 
under  five  hundred,  ;h  the  slain  did  not  amount  to  one  fifth 

ihe  French  office^  ^   ,/ere  of  grent  utility  to  the  Americans,  as 
well  in  forming  the  troops,  as  in  rallying  them  when  thrown  into 
confusion.     One  of  them,  the  baron  St.  Ovary,  was  made  a  pris- 
oner, to  the  great  regret  of  congress,  who  bore  him  a  particular  esteem. 
Captain  de  Fluryhad  a  horse  killed  under  him  in  the  hottest  of  the 
action.     The  congress  gave  him  another  a  few  days  after.     The 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  while  he  was  endeavoring,  by  his  words  and 
example,  to  rally  the  fugitives,  Avas  wounded  in  the  leg.     He  con- 
tmued,  nevertheless,  to  fulfil  his  duty  both  as  a  soldier  in  fighting, 
and  as  a  general,  in  cheering  the  troops  and  re-estabiishing"order! 
The  count  Pulaski,  a  noble  Pole,  also  displayed  an  undaunted 
courage,  at  the  head  of  the  light  horse.     The  congress  manifested 
their  sense  of  his  merit  by  giving  him,  shortly  after,  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier and  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 

If  all  the  American  troops  in  the  action  of  the  Brandy  wine  had 
fought  with  the  same  intrepidity  as  the  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians 
and  especially  if  Washington  had  not  been  led  into  error  by  a  false 
report,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  number  and  the  im- 
perfection of  arms,  he  would  Save  gained  the  victory,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  made  it  more  sanguinary  to  the  English.  However  this 
might  have  been,  it  must  be  admitted  that  general  Howe's  order  of 
battle  was  excellent ;  that  his  movements  were  executed  with  as 
much  ability  as  promptitude  ;  and  that  his  troops,  English  as  well  as 
German,  behaved  admirably  well. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  towards  evening,  the  English  dispatched 
a  detachment  of  light  troops  to  Wilmington,  a  place  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Christiana  and  the  Brandy  wine.  There  they  took 
prisoner  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  seized  a  consi^ 
erable  quantity  of  coined  money,  as  well  as  other  property,  both  public 
and  private,  and  some  papers  of  importance. 

The  other  towns  of  lower  Pennsylvania  followed  the  fortune  of 
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the  victorious  party  j  they  were  all  received  into  the  king's  obedi- 


ence. 


The  congress,  far  from  being  discouraged  by  so  heavy  a  reverse 
endeavored,  on  the  contrary,  to  persuade  the  people  that  it  was  by 
no  means  so  decisive,  but  that  affairs  might  soon  resume  a  favorable 
aspect.    They  gave  out,  that  though  the  English  had  remained  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  yet  their  victory  was  far  from  being 
complete,  since  their  loss  was  not  less,  and  perhaps  greater,  than  that 
of  the  Americans.     They  affirmed,  that  although  their  army  was  in 
part  dispersed,  still  it  was  safe ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  would  be  rallied, 
and  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  enemy.    Finally,  that  bold  demon- 
strations might  inspire  that  confidence  which,  perhaps,  words  alone 
would  not  have  produced,  the  congress  appeared  to  have  no  idea  of 
quitting  Philadelphia.     They  ordered  that  fifteen  hundred  regulars 
should  be  marched  to  that  city  from  Peek's  Kill ;  that  the  militia  of 
New  Jersey,  with  those  of  Philadelphia,  the  brigade  of  general  Small- 
wood,  and  a  regiment  of  the  line,  then  at.  Alexandria,  should  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  re-inforce  the  principal  army  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   They  empowered  general  Washington  to  impress  all  wagons, 
horses,  provisions,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  army' 
on  givmg  certificates  to  the  owners,  who  were  to  be  satisfied  from' 
the  contmental  treasury.    The  commander-in-chief  exerted  himself 
to  inspire  his  troops  with  fresh  courage ;  he  persuaded  them  that  they 
had  not  shown  themselves  at  all  inferior  to  their  adversaries ;  and  that 
at  another  time  they  might  decide  in  their  favor  what  was  left  in 
doubt  at  the  Brandy  wine.     He  gave  them  a  day  for  refreshment,  in 
the  environs  of  Germantown ;  but  took  care  to  send  out  the  lightest 
and  freshest  corps  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  as  far  as 
Chester,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  to  repress  his 
excursions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  collect  the  dispersed  and  strag- 
gling Americans.    As  to  himself,  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  congress,  in  order  to  concert 
with  them  the  me^ures  to  be  pursued  for  the  re-establishment  ot 
affairs.     But  the  fifteenth  he  returned  to  camp,  and  repassing,  with 
all  his  forces  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  SchuylkiH  pro- 
ceeded on  the  Lancaster  road  as  far  as  the  Warren  taveri,  with  the 
intention  of  risking  another  engagement.     Conjecturing  that  the 
en  my  must  be  much  incumbered  with  their  sick  and  wounded,  he 
ord.  .d  Smallwood  to  hang  with  his  light  troops  on  their  flank  or 
rear  as  occasion  might  require,  and  do  them  all  the  harm  he  could 

L?norn  1  A  '  ™''T^^  ^"^  '"""^  ^"  ^^^  Philadelphia  side ;  and 

general  Armstrong,  w,th  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  direct;d  to 
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guard  the  passes  over  that  river,  for  the  defense  of  which  M.  de 
Portail,  chief  of  engineers,  constructed  such  sudden  works  as  might 
be  of  immediate  use. 

General  Howe,  having  passed  the  night  of  the  eleventh  on  the  field 
of  battle,  sent  the  following  day  a  strong  detachment  to  Concord, 
commanded  by  general  Grant,  who  was  joined  afterwards  by  lord 
Cornwallis.  They  marched  together  towards  Chester,  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  as  if  they  intended  to  surprise  Philadelphia.  Howe, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  advanced  to  gain  the  Lancaster 
road,  and  had  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  near  Goshen,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Washington  was  approaching  with  all  his 
troops  to  give  him  battle,  and  was  already  within  five  miles  of  Goshen. 
With  great  alacrity,  both  armies  immediately  prepared  for  action  ; 
the  advanced  parties  had  met,  when  there  came  up  so  violent  a  fall 
of  rain,  that  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  cease  their  fire.  The  Amer- 
icans, especially,  suffered  exceedingly  from  it  in  their  arms  and  am- 
munition. Their  gunlocks  not  being  well  secured,  many  of  their 
muskets  were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  Their  cartridge-boxes  had 
been  so  badly  constructed  as  not  to  protect  their  powder  from  the 
severity  of  the  tempest. 

These  circumstances  compelled  Washington  to  defer  the  engage- 
ment. He  therefore  recrossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's  Ferry,  and 
encamped  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  that  river,  on  both  sides  of 
Perkyomy  Creek.  But  as  this  retreat  left  general  Small  wood  too 
much  exposed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  general  Wayne,  with 
his  division,  was  detached  to  the  rear  of  the  British,  with  orders  to 
join  him  ;  and  carefully  concealing  himself  and  his  movements,  to 
seize  every  occasion  which  their  march  might  offer,  of  engaging  them 
to  advantage. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  entirely  stopped  the  British 
army,  and  prevented  any  pursuit.  They  made  no  other  movement 
than  merely  to  unite  their  columns,  and  then  took  post  at  Tryduffin, 
whence  they  detached  a  party  to  seize  a  magazine  of  flour  and  other 
stores,  which  the  republicans  had  deposited  at  Valley  Forge.  Howe 
discovered  by  his  spies,  that  general  Wayne,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  was  lying  in  the  woods  in  the  rear,  and  not  far  from  the  left 
wing  of  his  army.  Suspecting  some  scheme  of  enterprise,  he  deter- 
mined to  avert  the  stroke,  by  causing  Wayne  to  experience  the  check 
he  destined  for  him.  Accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the  thirteenth,  he 
detached  general  Grey,  with  two  regiments  and  a  body  of  light  in- 
fantry, to  surprise  the  enemy.  That  general  conducted  the  enter- 
prise with  great  prudence  and  activity.  Stealing  his  way  through  the 
woods,  he  arrived  undiscovered,  about  one  in  the  morning,  before  the 
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encampment  of  Wayne.     Having  forced  his  pickets  without  noise, 
the  British  detachment,  guided  by  the  light  of  their  fires,  rushed  in 
upon  the  enemy,  torpid  with  sleep  and  chilled  with  terror.     In  the 
midst  of  this  obscurity  and  confusion,  a  shocking  slaughter  was  exe- 
cuted with  bayonets.     The  Americans  lost  many  of  their  men,  with 
their  baggage,  arms,  and  stores.     The  whole  corps  must  have' been 
cut  ofl^,  if  Wayne  had  not  preserved  his  coolness ;  he  promptly  rallied 
a  few  regiments,  who  withstood  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  and  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  others.     The  loss  of  the  English  was  very  incon- 
siderable. When  this  attack  commenced,  general  Smallwood,  who  waa 
coming  up  to  join  Wayne,  was  already  within  a  mile  of  the  field  of 
battle ;  and,  had  he  commanded  troops  who  were  to  be  relied  on 
migiit  have  given  a  very  diflerent  turn  to  the  night.     But  his  militia' 
who  were  excessively  alarmed,  thought  oniy  of  their  own  safety  ;  and 
having  fallen  in  with  a  party  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  Wayne 
t.'icy  instantly  fled  in  confusion.  ' 

Having  thus  secured  his  rear,  the  British  general  re-oolved  to  briur» 
the  Americans  to  action,  or  to  press  then  so  far  from  Philadelphia  as 
should  enable  him  to  push  suddenly  across  the  Schuylkill,  and  turn 
without  danger  to  his  right,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  that  city. 
1  o  this  end  he  made  such  movements  upon  the  western  bank  as  to 
give  tlie  enemy  jealousy  that  he  intended  to  cross  higher  up,  where 
the  river  was  more  shallow,  and  after  turning  his  right  flank,  to  seize 
the  extensive  magazines  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  which  had 
been  established  at  Reading.     In  order  to  oppose  so  great  a  mischief, 
Washington  retucd  with  his  army  up  the  river,  and  encamped  at 
l^otts  Grove.     Howe,  on  intelligence  of  this  change  of  the  enemy's 
position  immediately  crossed  the  Schuylkill  without  opposition  •  a 
part  of  his  troops  being  passed  at  Gordon's  Ford,  and  the  rest  lovver 
down  at  Flatland  Ford.     On  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  the  whole 
British  army  encamped  upon  the  left  bank  ;  thus  finding  itself  be- 
tween  the  army  of  Washington  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 

It  was  now  self-evident  that  nothing  could  save  that  city  from  the 
grasp  of  the  English,  unless  the  American  general  chose  to  risk  a 
battle  for  its  rescue.  ^-v  « 

But  Washington,  more  gviided  by  prudence  than  by  the  wishes 
and  clamors  of  the  multitude,  abstained  from  resorting  to  that  fatal 

the  ate  of  America  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  general  engagement 
He  daily  expected  the  arrival  of  the  remaining  troops  of  W^ne  and 

T^  J  r  V  ""?"'  *^^  ^^''"'"^"^  «^  g^»^ral  Dickinson. 

The  soldiers  were   less   fatigued   than  worn   down   by  continud 
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marches,  bad  roads,  wnnt  of  foo<l,  and  suflcringR  of  every  denomina- 
tion. A  council  of  war  being  assembled,  and  the  condition  of  the 
army  considered,  it  was  unanimously  (hxided  to  remain  on  the  pres- 
ent ground,  until  the  expected  ro-inforccments  should  arrive,  ond 
to  allow  the  harassed  troops  a  few  days  for  repose. 

Washington  resolved  to  proceed  in  every  point  with  extreme  cir- 
cumspection, holding  himself  ready  to  seize  the  occasions  which 
Heaven  might  offer  him  for  the  glory  of  its  own  cause,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  republic.  Philadelphia  was  therefore  abandoned  as  a 
prey  whicli  could  not  escape  the  enemy. 

When  it  was  known  in  that  city  that  the  violent  rain  which  fell  on 
the  sixteenth,  had  prevented  the  two  armies  from  coming  to  action, 
and  that  Washington  had  been  constrained  to  retire  behind  the 
Schuylkill,  congress  adjourned  itself  to  the  twenty-seventh,  at  Lan- 
caster. At  the  same  time,  the  public  magazines  and  archives  were 
evacuated  with  all  diligence ;  the  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  were 
removed  up  the  Delaware.  About  twenty  individuals  were  taken 
into  custody,  the  greater  part  of  them  Quakers,  avowed  enemies  to 
the  state ;  having  positively  refused  to  give  any  security  in  writing, 
or  even  verbal  attestation,  of  submission  or  allegiance  to  the  present 
government.  They  were  sent  off  to  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  as  a 
place  of  security. 

With  unshaken  confidence  m  the  virtue  of  Washington,  as  a  suffi- 
cient pledge  for  the  hope  of  the  republic,  the  congress  invested  him 
with  the  same  dictatorial  powers  that  were  conceded  him  after  the 
reverses  of  New  Jersey.  At  length,  the  rumor  of  the  approach  of 
the  English  increasing  from  hour  to  hour,  they  left  the  city.  Lord 
Cornwallis  entered  Philadelphia  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers.  The 
rest  of  the  army  remained  in  the  camp  of  Gcrmantown.  Thus  the 
rich  and  populous  capital  of  the  whole  confederation  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  royalists,  after  a  sanguinary  battle,  and  a  series  of 
maneuvers,  no  less  masterly  than  painful,  of  the  two  armies.  The 
Quakers,  and  all  the  other  loyalists  who  had  remained  there,  wel- 
comed the  English  with  transports  of  gratulation.  Washington,  de- 
scending along  the  left  b^nk  of  the  Schuylkill,  approached  within 
sixteen  miles  of  Germantown.  He  encamped  at  Skippach  Creek, 
purposing  to  accommodate  his  measures  to  the  state  of  things 

The  loss  of  Philadelphia  did  not  produce  among  the  Americans  a 
particle  of  that  discouragement  which  the  English  had  flattered  them- 
selves would  be  the  consequence  of  this  event.  The  latter,  on  find- 
ing themselves  masters  of  that  city,  erected  batteries  upon  the  Dela- 
ware, in  order  to  conimand  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  prevent 
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any  sudden  attack  by  water,  and  interdict  to  the  republicans  all  navi- 
gation between  its  u{)per  and  lower  parts.     While  they  wore  engaged 
m  these  works,  the  Americans,  with  the  frigate  Delaware  anchored 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  unfinished  batteries,  and  with  some 
smaller  vessels,  commenced  a  very  heavy  cannonade  both  upon  the 
batteries  and  the  town.     They  did  not,  however,  display  the  jurlg- 
mcnt  which  their  knowledge  of  the  river  might  be  supposed  to  atlhrd  • 
for  upon  the  falling  of  the  tide,  the  Delaware  grounded  so  elFectually 
that  she  could  not  be  got  off,  which  being  perceived  bv  the  EiMhU 
tioy  brought  their  camion  to  play  upon  her  with  so  much  effect  that 
she  was  soon  obliged  to  strike  her  colors.     The  same  fire  compelled 
the  other  vessels  to  retire  up  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  a  schooner 
which  was  driven  ashore. 

The  Americans,  under  the  apprehension  of  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened, that  IS,  of  not  being  able  to  preserve  Philadelphia,  had,  with 
great  labor  and  expense,  constructed  all  manner  of  work   ♦o  interrupt 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  in  order  to  prevent  the  British  fleet  from 
communicating  with  the  troops  that  might  occupy  the  city.     Tliey 
knew  that  the  army  of  Washington,  when  it  should  have  received  it's 
re-inforcements,  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  anew 
and  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  on  the  side  of  Pennsylvania  ;  if 
therefore,  unable  to  procure  them  by  water,  the  English  must  in  a 
short  time  be  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city.     Pursuant  to  ihis  rea- 
soning, the  Americans  had  erected  works  and  batteries  upon  a  flat 
low,  marshy  island,  or  rather  a  bank  of  mud  and  sand  which  had' 
been  accumulated  in  the  Delaware  near  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill, 
and  winch  from  Its  nature  was  called  Mud,  but  from  these  defenses 
Port  Island.     On  the  opposite  shore  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  place 
called  Red  Bank,  they  had  also  constructed  a  fort  or  r;doubt,  well 
covered  with  heavy  artillery.     In  the  deep  navigable  cliannc'l  be- 
ween  or  under  the  cover  of  these  batteries  they  had  sunk  several 
langes  of  frames  or  machines,  the  construction  of  which  we  have 
already  described  in  a  foregoing  book.     About  three  miles  lower 
own  they  had  sunk  other  ranges  of  these  machines,  and  were  con- 
uc  mg  for  heir  protection  some  considerable  and  extensive  works, 

nrovH  T"t  ""V  ^""^'^^'  ^^^^  '"  '^'^  forwardness,  as  to  be 
prov  ded  with  artillery,  and  to  command  their  object,  at  a  place  on 
he  Jersey  side,  called  Billings  Point.     These  works  and  LZZ 
were  further  supported  by  several  galleys,  mounting  heavy  cannon 

small  emit  of  various  kinds,  and  some  fire-ships. 

IheLnghsh  well  knew  the  importance  of  opening  for  themselves 
a  free  communication  with  the  sea,  by  means  of  the  Delawai^n^^^^^^^ 
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their  operations  could  never  bo  considered  secure,  so  long  as  the 
enemy  should  nmintiiu  positions  upon  the  baiilis  of  tliut  river ;  und 
accordingly  they  dohberiited  upon  the  meiins  of  reducing  them. 
Immediately  after  the  success  of  the  Urandyvvine,  lord  Howe,  who 
commanded  the  whole  fleet,  had  made  sail  for  the  mouth  of  thu 
Delaware,  and  several  light  vessels  hod  already  arrived  in  that  river, 
among  others  the   Koebuck,  comm-mded  by  cai)tain    Hammond. 
That  officer  represented  to  general  Howe,  that  if  sufficient  forces 
\ver(!  sent  to  attack  the  fort  at  Hillings  Point,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  it 
might  be  taken  without  difficulty  ;  and  that  he  wouKl  then  take  upon 
himself  to  open  a  passage  for  the  vessels  through  the  ch(!vaux-dc- 
frize.     The  general  approved  this  project,  and  detached  two  regi- 
ment under  colonel  Stirling,  to  carry  it  into  eflect.     The  detach- 
ment, having  crossed  the  river  from  Chester,  the  moment  they  had 
set  foot  upon  the  Jersey  shore,  marched  with  all  speed  to  attack  tho 
fort  in  rear. 

The  Americans,  not  thiidiing  themselves  able  to  sustain  the  ene- 
my's assault,  immediately  spiked  their  artillery,  set  fire  to  the  bar- 
racks, and  abandoned  the  place  with  precipitation.  The  English 
waited  to  destroy  or  to  render  unserviceable  those  parts  of  the  works 
which  fronted  the  river,  and  this  success,  with  the  spirit  and  perse- 
verance exhibited  by  the  officers  and  crews  of  tho  ships  under  his 
command,  enabled  Hammond,  through  great  difficulties,  to  carry  the 
principal  object  of  tho  expedition  into  effect,  by  cutting  away  and 
weighing  up  so  much  of  the  chevaux-de-frizo  as  opened  a  narrow 
passage  for  the  shipping  through  this  lower  barrier. 

The  two  regiments  of  Stirling  returned,  after  their  expedition,  to 
Chester,  whither  another  had  been  sent  to  meet  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  all  together  form  a  sufficient  escort  for  a  large  convoy  of 
provisions  to  the  camp. 

Washington,  who  had  not  left  his  position  at  Skippach  Creek, 
being  informed  that  three  regiments  had  been  thus  detached,  and 
knowing  that  lord  Cornwallis  lay  at  Philadelphia  with  four  battalions 
of  grenadiers,  perceived  that  the  army  of  Howe  must  be  sensibly 
weakened.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  avail  himself  of  this  favor- 
able circumstance,  and  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  the  British  army 
encamped  at  Gcrmantown. 

He  took  this  resolution  with  the  more  confidence,  as  he  was  now 
re-in forced  by  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Peek's  Kill  and  the 
Maryland  militia. 

Germantown  is  a  considerable  village,  about  half  a  dozen  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  which,  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
road  to  the  northward,  forms  a  continued  street  of  two  miles  in 
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length.     The  British  line  of  encampment  crossed  Gcrmnntown  at 
'right  angles  about  the  center,  the  left  wing  extending  on  the  west, 
from  th(!  town  to  the  Schuylkill.     That  wing  was  covered  in  front  by 
the  moimted  and  dismounted  German  chasseurs,  who  were  station- 
ed a  little  above  towards  the  American  camp ;  a  battalion  of  light 
infantry  and  the  Queen's  American  rangers  were  in  the  front  of  tho 
right.     The  center,  being  posted  within  tho  town,  was  guarded  by 
the  fortieth  regiment,  and  another  battalion  of  light  infantry  station- 
ed about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  head  of  the  village. 
Washington  resolved  to  attack  the  British  by  surprise,  not  doubting 
that,  if  he  succeeded  in  breaking  them,  as  they  were  not  only  dis- 
tant, but  totally  separated  from  the  fleet,  his  victory  must  be  decisive 
lie  so  disposed  his  troops,  that  the  divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne, 
flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  march  down  the  main  road, 
and  entering  the  town  by  the  way  of  Chesnut  Hill,  to  attack  the 
English  center,  and  the  right  flank  of  their  left  wing ;  the  divisions 
of  Greene  and  Stephens,  flanked  by  Macdougall's  brigade,  were  to 
take  a  circuit  towards  the  east,  by  the  Limekiln  road,  and  entering 
the  town  at  the  market-house,  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  right 
wing*    The  intention  of  tho  American  general  in  seizing  the  village 
of  Germantown  by  a  double  attack,  was  effectually  to  separate  tho 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  royal  army,  which  must  have  given  him 
a  certain  victory.     In  order  that  the  left  flank  of  the  left  wing  might 
not  contract  itself,  and  support  the  right  flank  of  the  same  wing, 
general  Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  ordered  to 
march  dfiwn  the  bridge  road  upon  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
endeavor  to  <urn  the  English,  if  they  should  retire  from  that  rivc^r. 
In  like  manner,  to  prevent  the  right  flank  of  the  right  wing  from 
going  to  the  succor  of  the  left  flank,  which  rested  upon  German- 
town,  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under  generals  Smallwood 
and  Forman,  were  to  march  down  the  Old  York  road,  and  to  fall 
upon  the  English  on  that  extremity  of  their  wing.     The  division  of 
lord  Sterling,  and  the  brigades  of  generals  Nash  and  Maxwell, 
formed  the  reserve.     These  dispositions  being  made,  Washington 
quitted  his  camp  at  Skippach  Creek,  and  moved  towards  the  enemy, 
on  the  third  of  October,  about  seven  in  the  evening.     Parties  of 
cavalry  silently  scoured  all  the  roads,  to  seize  any  individual  who 
might  have  given  notice  to  the  British  general  of  the  danger  that 
Oireatened  him.     Washington  in  person  accompanied  the  column  of 
bullivan  and  Wayne.     The  march  was  rapid  and  silent. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  British  patroles  discovered  the 
approach  of  the  Americans  ;  the  troops  were  soon  called  to  arms ; 
each  took  his  post  with  the  precipitation  of  surprise.     About  sunrise 
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the  Americans  came  up.  General  Conway,  having  driven  in  the  pick 
ets,  fell  upon  the  fortieth  regiment  and  the  battalion  of  light  infantry. 
These  corps,  after  a  short  resistance,  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
were  pressed  and  pursued  into  the  village.  Fortune  appeared  al- 
ready to  have  declared  herself  in  favor  of  the  Americans ;  and  cer- 
tainly if  they  had  gained  complete  possession  of  Germantown, 
notliing  could  have  frustrated  them  of  the  most  signal  victory.  But 
in  this  conjuncture,  lieutenant-colonel  Musgrave  threw  himself,  with 
six  companies  of  the  fortieth  regiment,  into  a  large  and  strong  stone 
house,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  village,  from  which  he  poured 
upon  the  assailants  so  terrible  a  fire  of  musketry  that  they  could  ad- 
vance no  further.  The  Americans  attempted  to  storm  this  unex- 
pected covert  of  the  enemy,  but  those  within  continued  to  defend 
themselves  with  resolution.  They  finally  brought  cannon  up  to  the 
assault,  but  such  was  the  intrepidity  of  the  English,  and  the  violence 
of  their  fire,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  During 
this  time,  general  Greene  had  approached  the  right  wing,  and  routed, 
after  a  slight  engagement,  the  light  infantry  and  Queen's  rangers. 
Afterwards,  turning  a  little  to  his  right,  and  towards  Germantown,  he 
fell  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  endeavored  to 
enter  the  village.  Meanwhile,  he  expected  that  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  under  Armstrong,  upon  the  right,  and  the  mihtia  of  Maryland 
and  Jersey,  commanded  by  Smallwood  and  Forman  on  the  left, 
would  have  executed  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  at- 
tacking and  turning,  the  first  the  left,  and  the  second  the  right,  flank 
of  the  British  army.  But  either  because  the  obstacles  they  encoun- 
tered had  retarded  them,  or  that  they  wanted  ardor,  the  former 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  German  chasseurs,  and  did  not  attack  them ; 
the  latter  appeared  too  late  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  consequence  was,  that  general  Grey,  finding  his  left  flank  se- 
cure, marched,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  wing,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  center,  which,  notwithstanding  the  unexpected  resistance 
of  colonel  Musgrave,  was  excessively  hard  pressed  in  Germantown, 
where  the  Americans  gained  ground  incessantly.  The  battle  was 
now  very  warm  at  that  village,  the  attack  and  the  defense  being 
equally  vigorous.  The  issue  appeared  for  some  time  dubious.  Gen- 
eral Agnew  was  mortally  wounded,  while  charging  with  great  brave- 
ry, at  the  head  of  the  fourth  brigade.  The  American  colonel  Mat- 
thews, of  the  column  of  Greene,  assailed  the  English  with  so  much 
fury  that  he  drove  them  before  him  into  the  town.  He  had  taken  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  and  was  about  entering  the  village,  when 
he  perceived  that  a  thick  fog  and  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  had 
caused  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  rest  of  his  division.    Being  soon  en- 
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veloped  by  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  fell  back  upon 
him  when  it  had  discovered  that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  tardy  approach  of  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  he  v\as 
compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  party ;  the  English  had  already 
rescued  their  prisoners.  This  check  was  the  cause  that  two  regi- 
ments of  the  English  right  wing  were  enabled  to  throw  themselves 
into  Germantown,  and  to  attack  the  Americans  who  had  entered  it 
in  flank.  Unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  they  retired  precipitately, 
leaving  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Musgrave,  to  whom  belongs  the  principal  honor  of  this  affair,  was 
then  relieved  from  all  peril.  General  Grey,  being  absolute  master 
of  Germantown,  flew  to  the  succor  of  the  right  wing,  which  was 
engaged  with  the  left  of  the  column  of  Greene.  The  Americans 
then  took  to  flight,  abandoning  to  the  English,  throughout  the  line, 
a  victory  of  which,  in  the  commencement  of  the  action,  they  had  felt 
assured. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  well  concerted  enter- 
prise, were  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather ;  which  was  so  thick, 
that  the  Americans  could  neither  discover  the  situation  nor  move- 
ments of  the  British  army,  nor  yet  those  of  their  own  ;  the  inequali- 
ty of  the  ground,  which  incessantly  broke  the  ranks  of  their  battal- 
ions ;  an  inconvenience  more  serious  and  difficult  to  be  repaired  for 
new  and  inexperienced  troops,  as  were  most  of  the  Americans,  than 
for  the  English  veterans ;  and,  finally,  the  unexpected  resistance  of 
Musgrave,  who  found  means,  in  a  critical  moment,  to  transform  a 
mere  house  into  an  impregnable  fortress. 

Thus  fortune,  who  at  first  had  appeared  disposed  to  favor  one 
party,  suddenly  declared  herself  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  being  at  Philadelphia,  upon  intelligence  of  the 
attack  upon  the  camp,  flew  to  its  succor  with  a  corps  of  cavalry  and 
the  grenadiers  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  field  of  battle,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  already  left  it.  They  had  two  hundred  men  killed  in  this 
action;  the  number  of  wounded  amounted  to  six  hundred;  and 
about  four  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  One  of  their  most  la- 
mented losses  was  that  of  general  Nash,  of  North  Carolina.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  little  over  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
among  the  former  were  brigadier-general  Agnew,  an  officer  of  rare 
merit,  and  colonel  Bird.  The  American  army  saved  all  its  artillery, 
and  retreated  the  same  day  about  twenty  miles,  to  Perkyomy 
Creek. 

^The  congress  expressed  in  decided  terms  their  approbation,  both 
Oi  the  plan  of  this  enterprise  and  the  courage  with  which  it  was 
executed  ;  for  which  their  thanks  were  given  to  the  general  and  the 
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army.  General  Stephens,  however,  was  cashiered  for  misconduct 
on  the  reircat. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  the  royal  army  removed  from  German- 
town  to  Philadelphia.  The  want  of  provisions  would  not  have 
permitted  Howe  to  follow  the  enemy  into  his  fastnesses,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  naval  force  in  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Delaware.  Washington,  having  received  a  small  re- 
inforcement of  fifteen  hundred  militia,  and  a  state  regiment  from 
Virginia,  again  advanced  a  few  miles  towards  the  English,  and  en- 
camped once  more  at  Skippach  Creek.  Thus,  the  British  general 
might  have  seen  that  he  had  to  grapple  with  an  adversary,  who,  far 
from  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  adverse  fortune,  seemed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  gain  by  it  more  formidable  energies  ;  who,  the 
moment  after  defeat,  was  prepared  to  resume  the  offensive ;  and 
whose  firmness  and  activity  were  such,  that  even  the  victories  ob- 
tained by  his  adversaries  only  yielded  them  the  effects  of  defeat. 
Nor  was  the  taking  of  Philadelphia  attended  with  those  advantages 
which  were  expected  from  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  not  in  the  least  intimidated 
by  that  event ;  and  the  victorious  army,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
enemies,  found  itself,  as  it  were,  immured  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city.  Washington,  posted  on  the  heights  of  the  Schuylkill,  main- 
tained a  menacing  attittide  ;  he  employed  his  cavalry  and  light  troops 
in  scouring  the  country  between  the  banks  of  that  river  and  those  of 
the  Delaware.  He  thus  repressed  the  excursions  of  the  English, 
prevented  them  from  foraging  with  safety,  and  deterred  the  disaffect- 
ed or  the  avaricious  among  the  people  of  the  country  from  convey- 
ing provisions  to  their  camp.  Moreover,  the  congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution, subjecting  to  martial  law  and  to  death  all  tiiose  who  should 
furnish  the  royal  troops  with  provisions,  or  any  other  aids  whatsoever. 

Compelled  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  supporting  his  army  from  the 
adjacent  country,  the  British  general  now  applied  himself  with  dili- 
gence to  the  task  of  removing  the  obstructions  of  the  Delaware,  and 
openmg  a  fi  communication  with  the  fleet.  The  enterprise  pre- 
sented diffici  ies  and  dangers  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  To  suc- 
ceed in  this  o  ration,  it  was  necessary  to  seize  Mud  Island,  which 
was  defended  i  Fort  Mifflin,  anfl  the  point  of  Red  Bank,  where  the 
Americans  had  erected  Fort  Mercer.  After  the  reduction  of  these 
two  fortresses,  the  upper  chevaux-de-frize  might  be  destroyed. 

General  Hovv),  therefore,  resolved  to  attack  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  in  concert  with  those  ships  which  had  been  able  to  pass  the 
lower  barrier.  Battoriep.  nf  heavy  artillery  had  been  orec.tnd  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side,  in  front  of  Mud  Island,  to  assist  in  dislodging  the 
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enemy  from  that  position.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Mifflin  was  com- 
manded by  colonel  Smith,  and  that  of  Fort  Mercer  by  colonel 
Greene,  both  officers  in  great  esteem  among  the  Americans. 

General  Howe  had  arranged  for  the  attack  of  Fort  Mifflin,  thai 
while  the  batteries  on  the  western  shore  should  open  their  fire  upon 
its  right  flank,  the  Vigilant  ship  of  war,  passing  up  the  narrow  chan- 
nel which  separates  Hog  Island  from  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  should 
cannonade  it  in  the  rear,  and  the  frigates,  with  the  ships  Isis  and 
Augusta  in  front,  approaching  it  by  the  middle  channel,  which  is 
considerably  wider  and  deeper.  As  to  Fort  Mercer,  it  was  also  to 
be  attacked  in  the  rear,  on  the  side  of  New  Jersey,  by  landing  troops 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware. 

According  to  these  dispositions,  the  English  put  themselves  in 
motion  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first  of  October.  Colonel  Do- 
nop,  a  German  officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  course 
of  this  campaign,  passed  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia,  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  Hessians,  at  Cooper's  Ferry.  Then  marching 
down  upon  the  Jersey  shore,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  arrived, 
at  a  late  hour  the  following  day,  in  the  rear  of  Red  Bank.  The 
fortifications  consisted  of  extensive  outer  works,  within  which  was  a 
strong  palisaded  intrenchment,  well  furnished  with  artillery.  Donop 
attacked  the  fort  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  The  Americans,  after  a 
slight  resistance  in  the  outer  intrenchment,  finding  their  number  too 
small  to  man  it  sufficiently,  withdrew  into  the  body  of  the  redoubt, 
where  they  made  a  vigorous  defense. 

Their  intrepidity  and  the  Vvant  of  scaling  ladders  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Hessians.  Colonel  Donop  was  mortally  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Several  of  his  best  officers  were  killed  or  disabled ; 
colonel  Mingerode  himself,  the  second  in  command,  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound.  The  Hessians  were  then  severely  repulsed ;  and 
lieutenant-colonel  Linsing  drew  them  off  with  precipitation ;  but 
even  in  their  retreat  they  suffered  extremely  by  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my's galleys  and  floating  batteries.  The  loss  of  the  Hessians  was 
estimated  at  no  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  men.  Donop  expired 
of  his  wounds  the  next  day.  The  Americans  owed  much  of  their 
success  to  the  Chevalier  de  Plessis,  a  French  officer,  who  directed 
the  artillery  with  great  ability  and  valor.  The  vanquished  returned 
to  Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile,  the  ships  had  advanced,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attack  Mud  Island.  After  having  made  i\^\t  #ay  with  difficulty 
through  the  lower  barrier,  the  Augusta  man  of  war,  several  frigates 
and  other  smaller  vessels,  waited  above  it  for  the  tide ;  the  m-omeni 
the  flood  set  in,  they  proceeded  towards  their  destined  stations.  Bui 
VOL.  n,  s 
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a  Strong  northerly  wind  prevented  the  Vigilant  from  taking  the  post 
ajsigned  her  between  Hog  Island  and%he  Pennsylvania  shore 

2^^ro7thV''  ''rr""^ "'  '^  *^^  ^-^"--  ^-^  -^k  ii  th' 

bed  of  the  nver  had  m  some  degree,  altered  its  natural  channel 
By  th^  means  the  Augusta  and  Merlin  were  grounded  so  fast  a 
some  distance  from  the  chevaux-de-frize,  that  there  was  no  p;ss  bil 

tioVs  fi^d  cLt™  f  '''^  '"-"^^^'  ^— '  reachedT'sta. 
tons,  and  commenced  a  cannonade  upon  Fort  Mifflin,  while  the 
batteries  on  shore  were  also  opened  upon  the  garrison      tL  Amer 

attack  Sr    .u       ^  "''*  ""^'"'"^  *^^  ^"g««h  renewed  the 

S^ltr^Tut  i^^^^^^^^^^  'T"'  ''?  "^  '^'"^^  ^'^^y  ^^P^^ted  to  reduce 
uie  tort,  but  in  the  hope  that,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  the  two  shins 

TfJdrt  r^A^"""'''  r^""'  ^'  g°*  ««••     Notwithstand  „g     he^ 
efforts,  the  Augusta  took  fire  ar.d  blew  up ;  the  Merlin,  which  could 

notbe  removed,  was  hastilyevacuatedandlaid  in  atrain  of  destru  ' 
tion.     The  fngates,  despairing  of  success,  and  fearing  the  effect  of 
the  explosion  retired  with  the  utmost  expedition.     The  congress 
voted  their  thanks  and  a  sword  to  colonels  Greene  and  sS  fo 
navmg  so  gallantly  defended  the  two  forts 

ihP^i't-V""""''  "^V^^'"  *^°  """"^^  ^'^  »«*'  h^^^ever,  discourage 
he  British  commanders ;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  opeZ^ 
the  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  as  well  to  secure  the  arriva  ofToref 
and  supplies  as  to  obtain  a  free  communication  with  the  fleet  tha 
th^y^resolved  to  leave  no  means  unessayed  for  the  attainmenlof  tWs 

Fort  Mifflin  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Mud  Island,  having 
Its  prmcipal  fortifications  in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  repdL  slfpf 
coming  up  the  river.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  no  attack  bein^ 
expected,  as  the  naval  means  of  the  British  in  PhiladelpWa  were  "^ 
feeble  to  excite  alarm,  the  fort  was  surrounded  only  by  a  wit  ^U  h 
This  part,  however  was  flanked  by  a  blockhouse  at  each  of  its  an- 

&  r     J';;^'^'.  "^^^  ^"^'^  ^^'"^Sed  in  the  late  attack     A 
little  above  Mud  Island  is  another  small  morassy  island  called  Prot 

SefttMi^^-  *'^f"^'^'  ""f  °^^"P^^^  inordertobea^Mo 
batter  Fort  Mifflin  in  its  rear,  and  weakest  part.     They  were  inces 

stores  by  a  difficult  channel,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  behind 

Safes     Th.  r^^'^^"  '''''''  '^^*''^^^'«"^'  -  *^^  most'suUable 
TSk  A'nericans  perceived  distir-tly  that  when  the  enemy 

should  have  completed  his  worKs  on  this  island,  their  position  on  Mud 
Uland  would  no  longer  be  tenable.  "ononjMua 
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Washington  would  have  desired,  by  a  sudden  expedition,  to  dis- 
lodge the  English  from  Province  Island,  but  as  Howe  had  thrown  a 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  he  might,  while  the  Americans  were  at- 
tempting this  stroke,  have  fallen  upon  their  rear  and  cut  off  their 
retreat.     If  the  American  general  marched  with  all  his  army  to  cover 
it,  he  exposed  himself  to  a  general  battle,  which  he  wished  to  avoid. 
It  appeared  to  him  imprudent  to  put  so  much  at  hazard,  after  the 
late  unfortunate  actions.     He  felt  the  greater  rep??  gnance  to  embrace 
adventurous  counsels,  as  he  was  already  apprised  of  the  successes 
obtained  by  the  northern  army ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  great 
part  of  the  troops  employed  against  Burgoyne,  might  be  drawn  to 
re-inforce  his  own.    He  abstained,  therefore,  from  undertaking  the 
enterprise  against  Province  Island,  hoping,  however,  that  the  courage 
of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Mifllin,  and  the  succors  that  might  be  sent 
them  secretly,  would  suffice  to  prolong  their  resistance. 

But  every  thing  being  prepared  on  the  side  of  the  English,  they 
executed  their  attack  the  fifteenth  of  November.     All  the  ships,  be- 
ing arrived  at  their  posts,  opened  a  furious  cannonade.    The  Ameri- 
cans answered  it,  at  first,  with  no  less  vigor  from  the  fort,  from  tiie 
batteries  of  New  Jersey,  and  from  the  galleys  which  were  stationed 
near  that  shore.     But  at  length,  the  works  being  battered  down  and 
the  ditches  filled  up  with  their  ruins,  their  situation  became  critical. 
They  perceived  the  English  were  taking  measures  for  storming 
the  body  of  the  fortress  the  following  morning,  and  being  sensible 
that,  in  the  prese»t  state  of  things,  it  was  not  defensible,  having  sent 
off  their  stores,  they  set  fire  to  every  thing  that  was  capable  of 
receiving  it,  and  evacuated  the  place  in  the  night.    They  withdrew 
to  Red  Bank.    The  next  day  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
fort. 

It  still  remained  to  dislodge  the  soldiers  of  congress  from  Red 
Bank,  before  the  obstructions  of  the  Delaware  could  be  entirely  re- 
moved. This  operation  was  of  absolute  necessity ;  for,  although 
some  vessels  of  easy  burden,  being  loaded  with  provisions  from  the 
country  about  Chester,  where  the  inhabitants  were  well  affected  to 
the  royal  cause,  brought  scanty  supplies  to  Philadelphia,  yet  the 
scarcity  in  that  city  became  daily  more  distressing;  and  firewood  was 
almost  totally  wanting. 

In  consequence  of  these  considerations,  general  Howe,  having 
covered  Philadelphia  by  intrenchments,  extending  from  the  De'a- 
ware  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  having  received  some  re-inforcements 
from  New  York,  sent  Cornwallis  with  a  strong  detachment  to  the 

JerSRV  shnrP-  with   inQir!!oi;r>r.a  ^^  r.^11 — *  _, :•-  »         ,       .    — 

"_""•' '    " =-!«j'vr..i.-ji,^  ir^  vuiicv;ipiuvisions,  ana  aitacK  Fort 

Mercer  in  the  rear.    That  general;  having  crossed  from  Chester  to 
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Billinp  Point,  prepared  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  received      Ha 
was  there  joined  by  a  body  of  forces  just  arrived  frorNewVoS 
rVashmgton,  upon  intelligence  of  this  movement,  being  eameTtlv 

1^1  ^T"''  'u  '^^  ""''"^'  ^^^  ^^d^^^d  major-general  Greene 

2nT.l  u  T?  '^'""'"'^  ^"'  ^'«  *^'^»t«  «»d  intrepidity,  to  p^ 
also,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  into  New  Jersey     A  W 

was  entertamed  that  he  would  be  able,  not  only  to  pLect  Fort 

Mercer,  but  to  obtain  some  decisive  advantage  over   od  Com 

wanis;  as  the  situation  of  the  fort,  which  the  B^riUsh  general  couTd' 

only  mvest  by  placmg  himself  between  Timber  and  MantoTeeks 

neither  of  them  fordable  for  a  great  distance  from  the  Delaware 

TtheirTr"  C  "''lT  *^  ^^^*  ^'''  ^^^  ^  -spectibleToTce 
BurirnM^^^^^  H  "'  ^'''"'  P'"'^  '^'  I>elaware,  and  landed  at 
^urlington.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette 

This  division  was  to  be  re-inforeed  by  the  troops  expected  from 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  march  was  commLedrJut  geT 
8^Lrir?o%      -^  informed  that  Cornwallis  was  become  gr^t^ 

Xncw  YoTk'r^f ":,'{  ''^  ^""^*'^"  «^  '""^  re-inforfeme"^ 
InZTr  '  \^a«doned  the  plan  of  giving  him  battle.    Hence 

colonel  Greene,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  losing  all  honpnf 

uZr  rnJrdt';V'^-^T^^^'^  of'cornwaCvilK 
Mercer,  and  Red  Bank,  leaving  his  artillery,  with  a  considerable  auan- 
bty  of  cannon  ball  and  stores,  in  the  power  of  the  roSts^The 
English  di^antled  the  fort,  and  demolished  all  the  wo'rks 
«;^!    f  r'^"''^'*  shipping  having  now  lost  all  protection  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  several  galleys  and  other  armed  vessels  took  th<^ 
advantage  of  a  favorable  night  to  pass  the  baTterls  of  Mad^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  escap  to  places  of  security  further  up.    The  English  on  oer' 
ceiving  this  transaction,  sent  an  officer  whh  a  parfyS  seamen  to 

tne  escaping  of  the  remainder  impract  cable.  Thus  environed  thA 
crews  abandoned  and  set  fire  to  their  vessels,  which  wire  all  oo^ 

snmed,  o  tie  amount  of  seventeen,  of  different  sorts,  ilTuding  two 
floa^mg  batteries,  and  four  fire  ships.  The  English,  having  se^ur^ 
js  we  have  seen,  the  command  of  the  river,  labored  to  clef  r  it  "f^' 

*el  TutTH-r*,."''"^.  '^'  ^"'•"''^'  '■"•'  obstructed  t^^cLf 
nel.    But  the  difficulties  they  had  to  surmount  were  extreme  and 

With  all  these  efforts  they  could  only  obtain  such  an  opening  throueh 
the  upper  barrier  as  admitted  "»~-'.  r'. ^    j         rr?  '"™"s" 

^^-" -vccvis  oi  euay  uurden.    These  were 
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accordmgjy  employed  for  the  transport  of  provisions  and  stores  to 
Philade Iphm.  Although  the  royahsts  had  thus  partly  succeeded  n 
re-estabhshing  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  the  resistance  of  the 
republicans  had  been  so  strenuous  and  so  long,  that  general  Howe 
could  find  no  opportunity  for  attacking  the  army  of  Washington 
before  it  was  re-mforced  by  the  victorious  troops  of  the  Hudfon 
Actmg  always  with  prudence,  the  British  general  would  never  expo^ 
himself  o  the  hazard  of  a  battle  until  he'was  sure  of  being  able  to 
communicate  freely  with  the  fleet  of  the  admiral,  his  brothef,  as  weU 

lortune     General  Greene  had  remained  in  ISexv  Jersey.     He  had 

stTn/eonhr'''vr"'^"p^^ 

sistance  of  the  army  of  Pennsylvania  ;  among  them  was  thatof  Mor- 
gan  s  nflemen,  become  celebrated  by  a  multitude  of  brilliant  exoS 
Washington  was  not  without  hopes  that  Greene  would  find  ocSsln 
o  gain  some  advantage  that  might  counterbalance  the  losses,  which 
t  had  been  impossible  to  avoid.  But  Cornwallis  h.d  so  firtS 
lumself  on  Gloucester  Point,  that  he  was  perfectly  secure  from  a^v 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  general  Greene.  Washington  then  bLme 
apprehensive  that  the  British  general,  having  accomplished  ^1 1^ 

mSIo"  T''''\'r  "^^"Z"^^^'  ^^  ^^«  redaction  oFFort 
Mercer,  the  junction  with  his  reinforcements,  and  the  expediting  of 

a  greatquantity  of  provisions  to  Philadelphia,mightsuddenlyre^^^^^^^ 
he  Delaware,  and  thus  enable  Howe,  with  all  his  forces,  to  attack 
he  American  army  while  divided.     Greene  was  therefoe  ordered 

bKippach  Creek  Similar  considerations  determined  general  Howe 
to  d.rec  the  detachment  of  Cornwallis  to  rejoin  him  lithou  dday 
Before,  however,  the  two  parties  evacuated  New  Jersey,  MoS 
rifle  corps  and  some  detachments  of  militia,  commanded  bf  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  gallantly  attacked  ani  routed  a  body  of 
Hessians  and  English  grenadiers.  After  this  affair,  the  mluis  wha 
had  till  then  served  as  a  volunteer,  was  invested  by  congress  with 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  congress  witH 

Washington  had  at  length  been  re-inforced  by  the  troops  which 

n^ney  and  without  clothing.    Their  officers,  howevrta  W 

tor"v    hu,       'vT- "'  ,«P.P"»'«1  >^»"™g«.  and  flushed  with  recent  vie 
«ory ,  but  squalid  .n  the,r  appearance,  from  fatigue.  <u>d  wmt^ 
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necessanes  After  the  junction  of  these  troops,  Washington  advan- 
ced within  fourteen  miles  of  Philadelphia,  to  a  place  called  White 
Nanh,  vyhere  he  encamped  in  a  very  strong  position,  with  his  richt 
to  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  and  the  front  partly  covered  by  Sandy 
Kun.  At  this  time  the  American  army  consisted  of  twelve  thousand 
regulars  and  something  over,  with  about  three  thousand  militia. 
Howe  had  with  him  but  litUe  more  than  twelve  thousand  fightinc 
men.  °      ° 

He  was  ardently  desirous,  however,  of  giving  battle.     Hoping  that 
the  late  re-mforcements  would  animate  his  adversary  with  the  same 
desire  he  marched  on  the  fourth  of  December  towards  the  enemy, 
fully  determined  to  make  another  trial  of  the  fortune  of  arms.     He 
took  post  on  Chesnut  Hill,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  right,  at  only  three 
miles  distance.     Some  skirmishes  happened,  in  which  the  royalists 
generally  had  the  advantage.     But  Howe,  finding  that  the  right  of 
the  enemy  afforded  no  opening  for  an  attack,  changed  his  ground 
before  day  on  the  seventh,  and  took  a  new  position  opposite  to  their 
center  and  left,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  their  lines.     He  continued 
to  extend  upon  the  enemy's  left,  as  if  his  intention  was  to  turn  it,  and 
attack  in  the  rear.     Washington  did  not  shun  the  battle,  but  chose  to 
receive  it  m  hishnes.     According  to  his  invariable  plan,  he  thought, 
first  of  all  of  the  preservation  of  the  army,  on  which  depended  the 
fate  of  all  America     At  length,  the  British  general,  finding  that 
nothing  could  provoke  or  entice  him  into  the  field,  and  that  his  camo 
was  in  ^f'-yP^rt  inaccessible  after  a  variety  of  fruitless  maneuvers, 
returned  to  Philadelphia.     The  British  army  suffered  greatly  in  these 
marches  and  countermarches,  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  both 
officers  and  soldiers  being  totally  destitute  of  tents  and  field  equipage  • 
this  added  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  had  reduced  them  to  a  deplorable 
condition.     Upon  this  account,  and  considering  the  steadiness  of  the 
enemy  m  dechning  to  fight  without  every  probability  of  success  gene- 
ral Howe  determined  to  place  his  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  Phila- 
delphia; having  first,  however,  sent  out  a  strong  detachment  of 
cavalry,  under  lord  CornwaUis,  to  make  a  general  forage  on  the  west- 
ern  side  of  the  Schuylkill.     Washington,  in  like  manner,  resolved  to 
give  his  troops  winter  lodgings ;  but  he  was  undecided  where  to 
choose  them.     He  was  not  willing  to  leave  the  country  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  he  wished  to  avoid  extending 
his  quarters  too  much,  lest  they  should  be  forced  at  different  pointe 
by  sudden  attacks.  ^ 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  twenty  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia, IS  a  deep  and  rugged  hollow,  called  Falley  Foree.  Uoon 
o?ig  „.,nKs  01  hIis  vuiie/,  and  upon  a  vast  plain  which 
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overlooks  it,  as  well  as  all  the  adjacent  country 
concluded  to  establish  his  army  for  the  winter. 

His  soldiers  were  too  ill  clothed  to  admit  of  their  being  exposed 
to  the  mclemency  of  that  season  under  mere  tents ;  it  was  therefore 
decided  that  a  sufficient  number  of  huts  should  be  erected,  to  be 
made  of  logs,  and  filled  ii.  with  mortar,  in  which  they  would  find  n 
more  effectual  shelter.     The  whole  army  began  lU  n.arcn  towards 
Valley  borge;  some  soldiers  were  seen  to  drop  dead  with  cold- 
others,  without  shoes,  had  their  feet  cut  by  the  ice,  and  left  their 
tracks  m  blood.     After  the  most  painful  efforts,  the  troops  at  length 
reached  their  destined  quarters.     They  immediately  set  about  con- 
structing their  habitations,  xvhich  they  erected  upon  the  plan  of  a 
regular  city.     All  was  movement;   some  cut  down  trees,  others 
fashioned  them ;  in  a  short  time  all  the  barracks  were  completed 
and  the  soldiers  comfortably  lodged.     After  a  severe  and  sanguinary 
campaign  of  four  months,  the  two  armies  appeared  thus  to  eniov 
some  repose,  sufficiently  protected  from  the  rigors  of  the  season. 
The  British  general  had  derived  no  other  fruit  from  all  his  victories, 
and  from  a  1  his  maneuvers,  than  simply  that  of  having  procured  ex- 
cellent winter  quarters  for  his  army. 

1 777?*  *i!"  !^''  alternation  of  good  and  ill  success,  passed  the  year 
1777  for  the  two  belligerent  parties  in  America.     If  the  Ame.  icans, 
n  the  war  of  Canada  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  gave  bril- 
hant  proofs  of  no  common  valor;  if,  in  their  campaign  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  they  bore  their  reverses  with  an  heroic  firmness,  they  exhibit- 
ed  m  their  quarters  of  Valley  Forge  such  examples  of  constLcy  and 
resignation,  as  we  should  not  dare  to  pronounce  ever  to  have  been 
equaled  by  other  nations,  in  any  age  or  any  country.     They  had  not 
only  to  endure  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  season,  but  the  most 
distressing  destitution  of  things  the  most  necessary  to  fife.     These 
sufferings  of  the  army  originated  from  several  causes,  such  as  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  the  avarice  of  the  contractors  or  purchas- 

fi"n!nvT' ^r'  '^'  '^'''■'"  d'«P°«iti<>n«  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
fina  ly,  the  little  experience  of  congress  itself  in  affairs  relat  ng  to 
public  admmistration,  especially  in  the  military  department       ^ 

Scarcely  were  the  troops  estaWished  in  their  encampment  of  Val- 
ley  Forge,  when,  Howe  having  sent  a  strong  detachn^ent  to  forage 
on  he  islands  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  country  about  Derby^  Wash! 
mg  on  m  order  to  oppose  it,  was  inclined  to  march  a  conlidlbt 
part  of  his  army  towards  that  point.  But  on  viewing  the  state  of 
the  magazmes,  ,t  was  discovered,  with  surprise  and  alL,  that  UieJ 
contained  no  more  than  one  day's  provision  ^ 

In  such  pressing  danger  of  a  total  famine,  and  the  entire  dissolu- 
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tiQ.i  of  the  army,  it  became  necessary  not  only  to  relinquish  Uie  do- 
sign  of  marchmg  against  the  English,  but  instantly  to  detach  partiea 
different  ways  to  seize,  as  in  un  enemy's  country,  the  provision  re- 
quisite  to  satisfy  the  present  wants  of  the  army.     Washington  was 
authorized  to  take  this  measure  by  the  urgency  of  the  conjuncture, 
and  by  the  decree  of  congress,  which  conferred  upon  him  dicUitorial 
powers.    The  foragers  executed  their  commissions,  and  by  incredi- 
ble exertions,  and  not  without  exciting  the  greatest  discontent  among 
he  country  people  victualed  the  camp  for  a  few  days ;  but  soon  tho 
same  distress  was  felt  anew,  and  the  same  resource  could  not  the 
Hecond  ti.ije  afford  relief.     Whatever  efforts  were  made,  little  could 
be  gleaned,  as  well  because  the  adjacent  country  was  already  near- 
y  exhausted,  as  because  the  inhabitants  were  careful  to  conceal  in 
le  woods  and  swamps,  their  cattle,  and  other  articles,  liable  to  be 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  they  acted  thus,  either  from  contra- 
riety of  opinion  or  from  love  of  gain.     They  preferred  to  encoun- 
ter  all  the  perils  of  carrying  their  supplies  to  Philadelphia,  where 
they  were  paid  for  them  in  ready  money,  to  reserving  them  for  the 
use  of  their  own  soldiers,  because,  in  the  latter  case,  they  only  re- 
ceived  certificates  to  be  discharged  at  some  future  time,   'rfiey  much 
doubted  whether  they  would  ever  be  liquidated,  so  great  was  their 
want  of  confidence  m  the  stabihty  of  the  government,  and  they 

ren"fuii;'dr*  ""^ '' ''"^  ''"^  '^'  '^^^  ^^^^^^  p^^™-' 

The  commander-in-chief  had  not  neglected  to  write,  in  the  .nost 
pressing  terms  to  the  governors  of  ^ew  England,  requesting  them 
to  send  forward  subsistence  for  the  army  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion,  and  especial  y  supplies  of  cattle,  which  abound  in  those  prov- 
inces.    The  purchasing  commissaries  had  repaired  thither,  and  con- 
tracted, particularly  in  Connecticut,  for  immense  quantities  of  pro- 
visions, well  knowing  the  impossibility  of  subsisting  an  army,  for  any 
length  of  time,  by  co.upulsory  requisitions.     But  these  means  were 
slow  in  operating  the  desired  relief;  and  a  false  measure  of  congress 
had  nearly  frustrated  the  effect  which  was  expected  from  the  con- 
tracts.     The  victories  of  Howe,  and  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Pennsylvania,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  enormous  issues  of 
bills  of  credit,  which  the  congress,  controlled  by  a  fatal  necessity 
were  continually  making,  had  occasioned  these  bills  to  fall  at  that 
epoch  to  one  fourth  of  their  nominal  value,  so  that  one  hundred  dol- 
lars m  paper  would  command  no  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  in 
specie.     The  price  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity  had  advanced 
nearly  m  proportion,  and  the  commissaries,  in  order  to  conclude 
-—       Q„.,.,,  naa  ocvn  vui-^^u.  lo  conform  io  the  current  rates 
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The  congress  disapproved  of  their  doings,  attributing  to  the  ^varict 
of  the  citizens  what  was  really  the  effect  of  the  public  aistrew  A> 
cording.y,  they  either  annulled  the  contracts  or  postponed  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  passed  a  resolution 
which  could  not  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  indispensable 

«  necessity,  since,  from  its  very  nature,  it  could  never  be  carried  into 
effect.  They  invited  the  different  states  of  the  Union  t(  >  determine 
and  establish  by  express  laws,  not  only  the  price  of  labor,  but  also 
that  of  all  articles  of  common  use  in  human  life.  The  several  states 
complied  with  the  recommendation  of  congress,  and  apprized  things 
by  law.  Tiie  result  was,  that  the  citizens  secreted  their  effects,  and 
buyers  could  find  nothing  they  wanted,  either  in  the  public  markets 
or  elsewhere. 

4  Famine  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp  of  Valloy  Forge  ;  already 

the  most  alarming  consequences  were  apprehended.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  admirable  patience,  the  soldiers  murmured,  and  a  mutiny 
appeared  inevitable.  The  congress,  at  length  constrained  by  the 
force  of  things,  retraced  their  steps,  and  recommended  to  the  several 
state  legislatures  the  repeal  of  all  laws  on  the  subject  of  prices. 

The  contracts  of  the  purchasing  commissaries  were  allowed  to 
take  effect.    But  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of 
wheel  carnages  still  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  convoys.     Washington, 
to  prevent  the  total  dissolution  of  his  army,  ordered  a  general  forag^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  under  the  direction  of  general 
Greene.     Captains  Lee  and  Mac  Lane,  officers  no  less  sagacious 
than  active,  were  charged  with  a  similar  commission  in  the  states  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware;   and  colonel  Tilghman  in  New  Jersey 
Each  of  these  executed  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  with 
equal  zeal  and  effect;  they  penetrated  into  the  most  retired  places 
of  concealment,  where  they  found  grain  and  cattle  in  abundance. 
Captains  Mac  Lane  and  Lee,  in  particular,  discovered  large  droves 
m  the  marshy  meadows  on  the  Delaware,  ready  to  be  expedited  for 
Philadelphia,  which  they  soon  caused  to  take  the  direction  of  Valley 
Forge.    Thus  the  camp  found  itself  again  victualed  for  the  present. 
It  may  perhaps  appear  unaccountable,  that  the  American  government 
should  not  seasonably  have  employed  those  means  which  might  have 
prevented  so  urgent  a  peril.     It  is,  however,  certain,  that  soon  after 
«ie  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  congress  had  appointed  colonel 
irumbull,  a  man  of  excellent  abilities,  and  a  zealous  patriot,  to  su- 
permtend  the  purchasing  of  necessaries  for  the  troops.     But  from 
his  want  of  experience,  and  perhaps  of  sufficient  support  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  as  yet  not  well  consolidated,  it  had  resulted, 
mat  me  army  was  often  on  the  coin*  nf  suffering  from  the  deficiency' 
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of  supplies  ;  hence  the  plans  of  the  commnndcr-in-chlcf  were  fre- 
quently frustrated,  and  the  movements  of  his  army  embarrassed,  to 
the  loss  of  many  fair  opportunities  for  the  most  important  strokes. 
When,  afterwards,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1777,  the  depart- 
ment of  colonel  Trumbull  began  to  be  administered  with  more  regu- 
larity, the  congress,  believing  that  the  more  officers  of  supply  they 
had  under  their  control,  the  better  the  troops  would  be  served,  cre- 
ated two  commissaries-general,  the  one  of  purchases  and  the  other  of 
issues.  They  determined  that  each  of  these  commissaries-general 
should  have  four  deputies,  to  l>u  appointed  by  congress,  not  remova- 
ole  by  the  head  of  the  department,  and  accountable  to  themselves 
only. 

They  afterwards  resolved  that  the  quarter-master-general's  de- 
partment should  be  executed  on  the  following  plan : 

'  First,  the  military  Ihie,  to  be  styled  the  quarter-master-general's, 
is  to  include  the  regulating  of  marches,  encampments  and  order  of 
battle.  Second,  the  commissary  of  forage.  Third,  the  commissary 
of  horses  and  wagons.  Fourth,  the  agent  for  the  purchase  of  tents, 
intrenching  tools,  building  of  barracks,  and  for  all  the  smaller  sup- 
plies of  the  deportment.'  Colonel  Trumbull,  dissatisfied  with  this 
multiplicity  of  departments,  and  still  more  with  this  independence  of 
the  deputies  with  respect  to  the  head  of  the  department,  requested 
the  congress  to  appoint  him  a  successor.  The  congress  persisted  in 
their  plan.  The  old  order  of  things  being  thus  annihilated,  and  the 
new  not  yet  organized,  there  followed  those  serious  inconveniences 
which  we  have  mentioned  above. 

Congress  at  length  perceived  the  inevitable  preponderancy  in 
times  of  war,  and  especially  in  new  states,  of  military  men  and  affairs 
over  civil ;  they  saw  there  was  no  possibility  of  inducing  the  generals, 
who  all  disapproved  it,  to  execute  their  plan  for  the  administration  of 
the  army.  It  was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  general  Greene,  who 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  was  ap- 
pointed quarter-master-general,  and  a  very  suitable  person,  named 
Wadsworth,  commissary-general  of  purchases ;  both  having  power 
to  appoint  and  remove  their  assistants.  But  these  measures  were 
not  adopted  till  very  late ;  and  before  the  salutary  effects  of  the  new 
system  could  be  felt,  the  army  was  a  prey  to  such  mischiefs  and 
miseries,  as  brought  the  republic  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
The  distresses  of  the  troops  were  far  from  being  confined  to  dearth 
of  sustenance ;  the  greatest  scarcity,  or  rather  a  total  want  of  all 
other  necessaries,  was  also  experienced  in  the  camp.  It  was  utterly 
unprovided  even  of  clothing,  an  article  so  essential  to  the  health,  as 
well  as  to  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  j  tattered  and  half  naked,  they 
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would  sooner  have  liccn  taken  for  so  many  mendicants,  than  defend- 
era  of  a  genorous  country. 

Some  few  had  one  shirt,  but  many  only  the  moiety  of  one  and 
the  greater  part  none  at  all.    Many,  for  want  of  shoes,  walked  bare- 
foot on  the  frozen  ground.     Few,  if  any,  had  blankets  for  the  night. 
Great  numbers  sickened  ;  others,  unfitted  for  service  by  the  cold  and 
their  nakedness,  were  excused  by  their  officers  from  all  military  duty, 
and  either  remained  in  their  barracks,  or  were  lodged  in  the  houses 
of  the  neighboring  farme.s.     Near  three  thousand  men  were  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  bearing  arms.     Congress  had  neglected  no 
care  to  provide  a  remedy  for  so  alarming  an  evil.     They  had  author- 
ized the  commander-in-chief,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  seize 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  from  any  person  whatever,  all  articles  of 
nccessi  y  for  the  army ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  essential  than  to 
clothe  1  .  But  Was liington  felt  great  repugnance  to  using  this  powe 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  exasperated  the  citizens,  and,  on  the  other  il 
accustomed  the  soldiers  to  lay  hands  on  the  property  of  others     The 
congress  corisidered  these  scruples  unseasonable ;  they  recommended 
to  the  legislatures  of  each  state  to  enact  laws,  appointing  suitable 

foMhecMh""  rVr'^  '°^  *'^  "^^  ^^^'^^  -»V,  all  articfes  pope 
for  the  clothing  of  soldiers,  on  condition,  however,  of  paying  the  pro- 
praetors  for  the  articles  so  taken,  at  a  rate  to  be  fi'xed  b/thf  onven" 
Uon^of  the  committees  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  several 

to  KLTrV  T™''"'^"^"""^"'  "^  ^^°^^'"S  f«r  '^^  troops, 
10  De  assisted  by  a  deputy  commissary  in  each  state,  as  well  for  tho 

a    the  states,  a  scarcity  of  cloths,  linens,  leather,  aid  generX'o? 
all  the  articles  that  were  most  wnni^A      m       1  i      &';"^'^'*"y  o' 

the  current  price.  %heiMerm  1Z:<iltZ!rr'-  ''''1 
even  to  the  congress,  and  much  was  sTd  abo^  t  tt^  "''""Vl^ 
n^erchants.     It  was,  however,  just  rcoTstle^tha  '^^^^^^^^^^^  *'' 

ceived  m  payment  were  already  fallen  to  one  fourth  If  tu  "'  *^'^. '': 
value ;  that  the  merchandise  in  quesdon  wait  !  '''  "^™'"'' 
country;  that  the  mip.  J  J"  question  was  extremely  scarce  in  tlie 
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Whether  it  was  that  these  murmurs  had  piqued  the  merchants,  or  that 
cupidity  had  really  more  power  over  them  than  the  promises  of  the 
government,  several  of  those  who  had  entered  into  contracts  refused 
to  furnish,  unless  they  were  paid  in  advance.  The  congress,  being 
informed  of  this  determination,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments, requesting  that  the  goods  should  be  seized  from  such  as  re- 
fused to  fulfill  their  contracts,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose  under  the  state  authority.  These  resolu- 
tions of  congress,  and  the  letters  written  to  the  states  by  Washington, 
urging  them  in  the  most  earnest  language  to  come  to  the  succor  of 
his  suffering  army,  at  length  produced  all  the  effect  that  was  desired ; 
yet  not  so  promptly,  however,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  win- 
ter was  already  elapsed  when  the  first  convoys  of  clothing  arrived 
at  the  camp. 

To  all  the  miseries  of  the  army  already  enumerated,  must  still  be 
added  the  want  of  straw.     The  soldiers,  overwhelmed  with  lassitude, 
enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  benumbed  with  cold  in  their  service  by 
day  and  by  night,  had  no  other  bed  in  their  huts  except  the  bare  and 
humid  ground.     This  cause,  joined  to  the  others  that  have  been  re- 
lated, propagated  diseases ;  the  hospitals  were  as  rapidly  replenished 
as  death  evacuated  them ;  their  administration  was  no  less  defective 
in  its  organization  than  that  of  the  camp.     The  unsuitableness  of 
the  buildings  in  which  they  had  been  established,  the  excessive  pen- 
ury of  every  kind  of  furniture,  and  the  multitude  of  sick  that  crowd- 
ed them,  had  generated  an  insupportable  fetor.     The  hospital  fever 
broke  out  in  them,  and  daily  swept  off  the  most  robust  as  well  as  the 
feeble.     It  was  not  possible  to  remedy  it  by  often  changing  the  lin- 
en, for  of  this  they  were  utterly  unprovided ;  nor  by  a  more  salubri- 
ous diet,  when  the  coarsest  was  scarcely  attainable ;  nor  even  by 
medicines,  which  were  either  absolutely  wanting,  or  of  the  worst 
quaUty,  and  adulterated  through  the  cupidity  of  the  contractors ;  for 
such,  in  genera?,  has  been  the  nature  of  these  furnishers  of  armies, 
that  they  should  rather  be  denominated  the  artisans  of  scarcity ;  they 
have  always  preferred  money  to  the  life  of  the  soldier.     Hence  it 
was,  that  the  American  hospital  resembled  more  a  receptacle  for  the 
dying  than  a  refuge  for  the  sick ;  far  from  restoring  health  to  the 
diseased,  it  more  often  proved  mortal  to  the  well.     This  pestilen 
tial  den  was  the  terror  of  the  army.     The  soldiers  preferred  perish- 
ing with  cold  in  the  open  air,  to  being  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of 
the  dead.     Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  ifievi table  necessity,  or  of 
the  avarice  of  men,  it  is  but  too  certain,  that  an  untimely  death  car- 
ried off  a  multitude  of  brave  soldiers  who  with  better  attentions 
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might  have  deen  preserved  for  the  defense  of  their  country  in  its  dis- 
tress. 

All  these  disorders,  so  pernicious  to  the  republic,  took  their  origin 
in  the  causes  we  have  related,  and  partly  also  in  the  military  organi- 
zation itself.     The  chiefs  appeared  to  acknowledge  no  system,  and 
the  subalterns  no  restraint  of  obedience.     Horses  were  allowed  to 
perish  in  the  highways,  or  to  escape  into  the  fields,  without  search. 
The  roads  were  incumbered  with  carts  belonging  to  the  army,  and 
unfit  for  service.     Hence  it  happened,  that  when  the  incredible  ex- 
ertions  of  the  government  and  of  good  citizens  had  succeeded  in 
collcctmg  provisions  for  the  army,  they  could  not  be  conveyed  to  the 
camp,  and,  by  long  delays,  they  were  again  dispersed,  or  wasted. 
This  defect  of  carriages  was  equally  prejudicial  to  the  transportation 
of  arms  and  military  stores,  which  were,  in  consequence,  abandoned 
to  tiie  discretion  of  those  who  either  plundered  them,  or  suffered 
them  to  be  plundered.     An  incalculable  quantity  of  public  effects 
was  thus  dissipated  or  destroyec^      In  the  camp  of  Valley  Forge 
men  were  constrained  to  perform,  as  they  really  did,  with  incon' 
ceivable  patience,  the  service  of  beasts  of  draught,  as  well  in  procur- 
uig  firewood  as  in  drawing  the  artillery.     And  certainly,  nothing 
could  be  imagined  to  equal  the  sufferings  which  the  American  army 
had  to  undergo  m  the  course  of  this  winter,  except  the  almost  super- 
human firmness  with  which  they  bore  them.     Not  but  that  a  certain 
number,  seduced  by  the  royalists,  deserted  their  colors,  and  slunk 
off  to  the  British  army  in  Philadelphia;  but  these  were  mostly 
buropeans,  who  had  entered  the  continental  service.     The  trueborn 
Americans,  supported  by  their  patriotism,  as  by  their  love  and  vene- 
ration for  the  commander-in-chief,  manifested  an  unshaken  perseve- 
rance ;  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  all  the  extremes  of  famine  and  of 
frost,  than  to  violate,  in  this  perilous  hour,  the  faith  they  had  pledged 
to  their  country.     They  were  encouraged,  it  is  true,  by  the  example 
ol  their  generals,  who,  with  an  air  of  serenity,  took  part  in  all  their 
atigues,  and  shared  in  all  their  privations.     But  can  it  be  dissem- 
bled, tliat  if  general  Howe  had  seen  fit  to  seize  the  opportunity,  an.l 
haa  suddenly  attacked  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  he  would  inevita- 
bly  have  gained  a  complete  victory?     Without  military  stores  ami 
without  provisions,  how  could  the  Americans  have  defended  thei, 
mtrenchments  ?     Besides,  to  enter  the  field  anew,  in  the  midst  of  so 
rigorous  a  season,  was  become  for  them  an  absolute  impossibility. 
On  the  first  of  February,  four  thousand  of  their  men  were  incapable 
of  any  kind  of  service,  for  want  of  clothing.     The  condition  of  the 

rest  was  verv  htte  better     In  a  «ro'f!  -5.*  ^^  ^v-  *         1 
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Band  mon  that  were  in  camp,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  muster 
live  thousand  fit  for  service. 

We  pretend  not  to  decide  what  were  the  motives  of  the  British 
general  for  not  taking  advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favorable.  It 
appears  to  us,  at  least,  that  the  extreme  regard  he  had  to  the  preser- 
vation of  his  troops,  did  but  lead  him  on  this  occasion  to  raserve 
them  for  greater  penis;  and  his  circumspection  rather  deserves  the 
appellation  of  timidity  than  of  prudence. 

Washington  was  filled  with  anguish  at  the  calamities  of  his  army. 
I3ut  nothing  gave  bim  more  pain  than  to  see  Jiis  soldiers  exposed  to 
the  most  pernicious  example ;  the  officers  openly  declared  the  design 
ot  resigning  their  commissions;  many  of  them  had  already  left  the 
army  and  returned  to  their  families.     This  determination  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  depreciation  of  paper  money;  it  was  become 
BO  considerable,  and  the  price  of  all  articles  of  consumption,  as  well 
for  this  reason  as  from  the  difficulties  of  commerce,  was  so  prodi- 
giously  advanced,  that  the  officers,  far  from  being  able  to  live  as  it  be 
came  their  rank,  had  not  even  the  means  of  providing  for  their  sub- 
sistence.    Some  had  already  exhausted  their  private  resources  to 
maintain  a  decent  appearance,  and  others,  destitute  of  patrimonial 
fortune,  had  been  forced  to  contract  debts,  or  restrict  themselves  to 
a  parsimony  little  worthy  of  the  rank  with  which  they  were  invested. 
Hence  a  disinclination  for  the  service  became  almost  universal.     Nor 
should  It  be  supposed  that  only  the  less  deserving  or  worthless 
desired  to  resign;  for  the  regiments  being  incomplete,  and  the  num- 
ber  of  officers  too  great,  their  retreat  would  not  have  been  an  evil  • 
but  It  was  especially  the  bravest,  the  most  distinguished,  the  most 
spirited,  who,  disdaining  more  than  others  the  state  of  degradation 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  were  fully  resolved  to  quit  the  army  in 
order  to  escape  from  it.     Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  evil  Wash- 
ington endeavored  to  resist  it,  by  the  use  of  those  remedies  which 
he  oeheved  the  most  suitable;  he  spared  neither  promises  nor  en- 
coui;agements ;  he  wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  to  the  congress 
that  they  might  seriously  consider  the  subject,  and  take  the  proper 
measures  thereon.     He  exhorted  them,  especially,  to  secure  half  pay 
to  the  officers  after  the  war,  either  for  life  or  for  a  definite  term      He 
observed  that  it  was  easy  to  talk  of  patriotism,  and  to  cite  a  few 
examples  from  ancient  history  of  groat  enterprises  carried  by  this 
alone  to  a  successful  conclusion ;  but  that  those  who  rolied  solely 
upon  individual  sacrifices  for  the  support  of  a  long  and  sanguinary 
war,  must  not  expect  to  enjoy  their  illusion  long ;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  the^passions  of  men  as  they  are,  and  not  as  it  might  be 
«r,c  ,^A  *..  fi„jj  ju___  .  jj_^.  jjj^  j^^.^  ^.  country  hud  indeed  ojcraled 
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great  things  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  revolution ;  bu* 
that  to  continue  and  complete  it,  required  also  the  incentive  of  inter- 
est and  the  hope  of  reward.     The  congress  manifested  at  first  very 
little  inclination  to  adopt  the  propositions  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
either  because  they  deemed  them  too  extraordinary,  or  from  reluc- 
tance to  load  the  state  with  so  heavy  a  l)urden ;  or,  finally,  because 
they  thought  the  grants  of  lands  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  of  which 
we  have  made  mention  in  its  place,  ought  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
men  possessed  of  any  moderation.    But  at  length,  submitting  to 
necessity,  they  decreed  an  allowance  of  half  pay  for  life  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  with  the  reservation,  however,  to  the  government, 
of  the  power  to  commute  it,  if  deemed  expedient,  for  the  sum  of 
six  years'  half  pay.    A  short  time  after  they  passed  another  resolu- 
tion, which  restricted  the  allowance  of  half  pay  to  seven  years,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  war.     These  measures,  though  salutary,  were 
not  taken  till  too  late,  and,  moreover,  were  not  sufficiently  spontane- 
ous on  the  part  of  the  government.    Already  more  than  two  hun- 
dred officers  of  real  merit  had  given  up  their  commissions ;  and  it 
was  again  exemplified  on  this  occasion,  that  a  benefit  long  delayed 
loses  much  of  its  value.     Nor  should  the  congress  have  forgotten, 
that  the  founders  of  a  new  state  control  not,  but  are  controlled  by, 
soldiers ;  and  that  since  their  support  is  so  indispensable,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  tltem,  the  wiser  course  is  to  content  them. 

In  the  midst  of  his  anxieties,  created  by  the  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned, Washington  had  the  additional  ctagrin  of  finding  that  certain 
intrigues  were  in  agitation  against  himself.  The  impatient,  who 
would  have  events  to  succeed  each  other  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
their  own  desires,  and  the  ambitious,  who,  to  raise  themselves,  are 
always  ready  to  impute  to  others  the  strokes  of  fortune,  or  the  effects 
of  necessity,  gave  out  on  all  occasions,  and  even  published  in  the 
gazettes,  that  the  reverses  of  the  two  preceding  years,  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  were  more  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief than  to  any  other  cause.  They  enlarged  upon  the 
victories  of  Gates,  whom  they  placed  far  above  Washington,  and 
were  continually  extolling  the  heroic  valor  oi  the  Americans,  which 
rendered  them  capable  of  the  most  splendid  achievements,  when 
they  were  led  to  battle  by  an  able  commander.  Nor  was  it  merely 
among  private  persons  that  these  slanders  were  circulated ;  discon- 
tent caused  them  to  be  repeated  by  men  in  office,  gave  them  admit- 
tance into  several  of  the  state  legislatures,  into  tiie  midst  of  the 
army,  and  finally,  even  into  the  congress  itself.  It  appeared,  that 
the  object  of  these  machinations  was  to  give  Washington  so  m.any 
disgusts  that  he  should  of  himself  retire  frl)ra  the  head°of  the  army 
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and  thus  make  room  for  the  immediate  promotion  of  Gates  to  that 
exalted  station.    Whether  this  general  himself  had  any  hand  in  the 
mtrigue,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     If  the  rectitude  and  acknowl- 
edged generosity  of  his  character  be  considered,  it  will  appear  more 
probable  that  he  had  not.     But  ambition  is  a  passion  of  inconceiva- 
ble subtilty,  which  insinuates  iiself  under  the  appearances  of  virtue, 
and  too  often  corrupts  and  sullies  the  most  ingenuous  minds.     It  is 
certain  that  Gates  was  not  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  combination, 
and  that  he  threw  no  difficulties  in  the  way.     Perhaps  he  enter- 
tained the  opinion,  and  the  authors  of  these  machinations  with  him, 
that  Washington  was  not  able  to  sustain  so  great  a  weight,  and  in- 
tended, by  giving  him  a  successor,  to  save  the  country.     As  for  us, 
that  respect  for  truth  which  ought  to  be  our  only  guide,  compels  us 
to  declare  that  the  leaders  of  this  combination,  very  little  concerned 
for  the  public  good,  were  immoderately  so  for  their  own,  and  that 
the  aim  of  all  their  efforts  was,  to  advance  themselves  and  their 
friends  at  the  expense  of  others.     Among  them,  and  of  the  first 
rank,  was  general  Conway,  one  of  the  most  wily  and  restless  intri- 
guers, that  passed  in  those  times  from  Europe  into  America.     De- 
claiming and  vociferating,  incessantly  besieging  all  the  members  of 
congress  with  his  complaints,  he  pretended  that  there  existed  no 
sort  of  discipline  in  the  American  army,  that  there  was  no  two  regi- 
ments which  maneuvered  alike,  and  not  two  officers  in  any  regiment 
who  could  execute  or  command  the  military  exercises ;  in  a  word, 
he  had  said  and  done  so  much,  that  the  congress  appointed  him 
inspector  and  major-general.     This  appointment  excited  loud  mur- 
murs in  the  camp,  and  the  brigadier-generals  remonstrated.     But 
this  man,  bent  on  attaining  his  purposes,  and  whose  audacity  knew 
no  bounds,  openly  spoke  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  most 
derogatory  terms ;  and,  as  it  always  happens  in  times  of  adversity, 
he  readily  found  those  who  believed  him. 

The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  break  the  ice ;  on 
the  report  that  Washington  was  moving  into  winter  quarters,  they 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  congress,  severely  censuring  this  meas- 
ure of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  expressing,  in  very  plain  words, 
their  dissatisfaction  at  the  mode  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  war. 
The  Pennsylvanians  were  excessively  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  their 
capital,  forgetful  of  their  own  backwardness  in  strengthening  the 
fu-my,  which  had  twice  fought  superior  numbers  in  their  defense.  Jt 
was,  moreover,  believed,  at  the  time,  that  the  members  of  congress 
from  Massacliusetts,  and  particularly  Samuel  Adams,  had  never  been 
able  to  brook  that  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  armies  should 
have  been  conferred  upon  a  Virginian,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gene- 
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rals  of  their  province,  who  then  enjoyed  a  reputation  not  infcrioi, 
and  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  Washington.  It  appeared  also  iliat 
these  delegates,  being  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  revolution, 
were  far  from  approving  the  moderation  of  the  commander-in-chief! 
They  would  have  preferred  placing  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  more 
ardent  and  decided  republican ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful issue  of  the  campaigns  of  the  years  1776  and  1777. 

This  had  not  effect.     But  a  board  of  war  was  created,  under  the 
direction  of  generals  Gates  and  Mifflin,  both  of  whom,  if  they  were 
not,  were  thought  to  be,  among  the  authors  of  these  machinations 
against  Washington.     Anonymous  letters  were  circulated,  in  which 
he  was  cruelly  lacerated ;  they  made  him  responsible  as  well  for  the 
disastrous  campaigns  of  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  as  for  the  deplora- 
ble  condition  to  which  the  troops  were  reduced  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters.     One  of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  Laurens,  the  president 
of  congress;  it  was  filled  with  heavy  accusations  against  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.    Another,  similar,  was  sent  to  Henry,  the  governor 
of  Virginia ;  both  transmitted  them  to  Washington.     Supported  by 
tha  elevated  spirit,  and  by  that  firmness  which  no  reverses  of  fortune 
could  abate,  the  serenity  he  enjoyed  was  not  even  for  a  moment  inter- 
rupted.    He  received  with  the  same  temper  another  determination 
ot  congress,  matured  in  concert  with  the  new  board  of  war,  perhaps 
to  let  It  be  seen  that  they  knew  how  to  act  by  themselves,  or  because 
they  had  really  withdrawn  from  the  commander-in-chief  a  great  part 
of  the  confidence  they  had  placed  in  him  in  times  past.     They  had 
projected  a  new  expedition  against  Canada.  It  was  proposed  to  place 
at  tJie  head  of  this  enterprise  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  whose  qual- 
ifications, as  a  Frenchman  of  illustrious  rank,  promised  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  conquest  of  a  province  recently  French      But 
perhaps,  also,  the  authors  of  this  scheme  had  it  principally  in  view  in 
separating  La  Fayette  from  Washington,  to  deprive  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  defense  he  found  in  so  faithful  a  friend.     He  was  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  same  Conway  mentioned  above,  and 
by  general  Starke.  Washington,  without  having  been  at  all  consulted 
upon  this  expedition,  and  even  without  its  beingcommunicated  to  him 
received  orders  to  put  Hazen's  regiment  of  Canadians  on  tbn  march 

val  at  Albany,  found  nothing  prepared  for  the  expedition  :  neither 
men,  nor  arms,  nor  munitions.  He  complained  of  it  to  congress  - 
the  enterprise  was  relinquished.  Washington  was  authorized  to  recal 

the  vounff  Frenrhmnn  tr»  hJc  onrv,rx .  „„  ♦„  n . 

ihhUnr    °««^    "  A ""   u ■"• ,^  \ ""  *■"  runway,  ne  Was  not  invited 

thither.     Soon  after,  having  n.ade  himself  the  object  of  general  ani- 
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madversion  by  the  arrogance  of  his  manners,  and  his  intrigues  against 
Washington,  he  requested  and  obtained  leave  to  resign.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  office  of  inspector-general  by  the  baron  Ster.ben,  a 
Prussian  officer  of  distinguished  reputation,  who,  perfectly  versed  in 
tlie  tactics  of  Frederick  II.,  undertook  to  teach  them  to  the  soldiers 
of  congress.  By  his  exertions  the  Americans  learned  to  maneuver 
with  uniformity,  and  their  discipline  was  essentially  improved. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  with  what  indignation  the  whole 
army  and  the  best  citizens  were  filled,  on  hearing  of  the  machinations 
that  were  in  agitation  against  the  illustrious  chief,  who  possessed 
their  entire  affection.     An  universal  outcry  arose  against  the  in- 
triguers.    Conway  no  longer  durst  show  himself  among  the  soldiers, 
who  threatened  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him.     He  repaired 
to  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  at  that  time  the  congress  resided. 
As  to  Samuel  Adams,  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  patri- 
otic sentiments,  he  had  probably  acted  from  no  other  motive  but  the 
good  of  the  state ;  even  he  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  officers  and  soldiers,  under  the  apprehension  of  injury  from 
the  effects  of  their  fury.     If  the  congress,  yielding  to  the  artifices 
and  importunities  of  the  enemies  of  Washington,  had  been  induced 
to  take  the  resolutions  we  have  related,  they  were  nevertheless  not 
ignorant  how  dangerous,  in  affairs  of  state,  are  changes  made  with- 
out due  reflection.     They  were  perfectly  aware  that  France,  whose 
intervention  they  hoped  soon  to  obtain,  would  never  repose  in  a  man 
English  born,  as  was  Gates,  the  unbounded  confidence  she  had  al- 
ready placed  in  the  American  chief.     They  could  not  but  perceive 
that,  though  there  might  be  a  warrior  possessed  of  talents  equal  to 
those  of  Washington,  there  was  none  who  could  rival  him  in  fidelity, 
in  rectitude,  in  goodness,  and  still  less  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  and 
the  affection  of  the  soldiers.    Upon  these  considerations,  the  congress 
maintained  a  firm  stand  against  all  intrigues,  and  manifested  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  disposition  to  take  the  supreme  command  from  one 
who  had  approved  himselt  so  worthy  to  hold  it.     Washington  was 
fully  apprised  of  the  artifices  that  were  employed  to  diminish  his 
well  earned  reputation ;  far  from  allowing  them  to  intimidate  him, 
he  did  not  even  appear  to  notice  them.     He  indulged  none  of  that 
secret  discontent  which  men  of  weak  minds,  or  whose  hearts  are  de 
voured  by  ambition,  are  too  apt,  in  similar  circumstances,  to  cherish 
against  their  country ;  his  zeal  for  his  duty  never  experienced  the 
smallest  remission.     This  conjuncture  certainly  enabled  him  to  ex- 
hibit his  moderation  and  his  constancy  in  all  their  splendor ;  it  prov- 
ed that  he  could  vanquish  himsrlf     Ho  was  in  the  midst  of  an  ar- 
my dejected  by  repeated  defeats,  destitute  of  every  accommodation, 
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and  reduced  to  the  verge  of  famine.     Gates,  at  the  same  time,  shone 
with  all  the  luster  of  recent  victory,  and  alt  the  renown  of  his  an- 
cient exploits.     As  to  Washington,  lacerated  by  the  public  prints, 
denounced  in  anonymous  letters,  publicly  accused  by  the  rcpresen 
tation  of  different  provinces,  even  the  congress  seemed  ready  to  aban- 
don him  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies.    In  the  midst  of  a  storm  so 
formidable,  he  maintained  entire,  not  only  the  stability,  but  even  the 
calmness  of  his  mind ;  all  devotion  to  his  country,  he  seemed  to 
have   forgotten  himself.     The  twenty-third  of  Janufyy  ho  wrote 
from  Valley  Forge,  that  neither  interest  nor  ambition  had  engaged 
him  in  the  public  service ;  that  he  had  accepted,  and  not  solicited 
the  command ;  that  he  had  not  undertaken  it  without  that  distrust 
of  himself,  felt  by  every  man  not  destitute  of  all  knowledge,  from 
the  apprehension  of  not  being  able  to  perform,  worthily,  the  part 
assigned  him ;  that,  as  far  as  his  abilities  had  permitted,  he  had  ful- 
filled liis  duty,  aiming  as  invariably  at  the  object  proposed,  as  the 
magnetic  needle  points  to  the  pole ;  that  as  soon  as  the  nation  should 
no  longer  desire  his  services,  or  another  should  be  found  more  ca- 
pable than  himself,  of  satisfying  its  expectations,  he  should  quit  the 
helm,  and  return  1.  a  private  station,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever 
the  wearied  traveler  retired  to  rest ;  that  he  wished  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  his  successor  might  experience  more  propitious  gales, 
and  less  numerous  obstacles ;  that  if  his  exertions  had  not  answered 
the  expectations  of  his  fellow  citizens,  no  one  could  lament  it  more 
sincerely  than  himself;  but  that  he  thought  proper  to  add,  a  day 
would  come,  when  the  interests  of  America  would  no  longer  exact 
of  him  an  impenetrable  mystery ;  and  that  until  then  he  would  not 
be  the  first  to  reveal  truths  which  might  prejudice  his  country,  what- 
ever wrongs  to  himself  might  result  from  his  silence.     By  the  con- 
cluding words,  he  alluded  to  the  insidious  proceedings  of  the  ambi- 
tious, the  shameful  malversations  of  the  army  contractor,  and  the 
peculations  or  delinquencies  of  all  those  by  whose  fault  the  army 
was  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of  distress  and  calamity. 

May  this  admirable  moderation  of  Washington  teach  those  in 
elevated  stations,  that  popular  rewards  and  public  favor  should  nev- 
er be  measured  by  the  standard  of  self-love,  and  that  though  the 
rulers  of  nations  are  often  ungrateful,  men  who  sincerely  love  their 
country,  may  still  find  consolations  and  glory  in  knowing  how  to 
control  even  a  just  resentment. 

Washington,  in  the  midst  of  so  trying  a  crisis,  not  only  always 
kept  the  mastery  of  himself,  but  he  often  consulted  the  congress 
upon  the  military  operations  he  meditated,  upon  the  measures  to  be 
taken,  m  order  to  fill  up  the  regiments;  and,  finally,  upon  all  the 
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means  of  placing  the  army  in  a  condition  to  commence  the  ensuin/^ 
campaign  with  the  necessary  resources. 

It  was  known  that  the  British  general  expected  large  re-inforce- 
mcnts  from  Europe ;  Washington  was  desirous  of  resuming  hostilities 
early,  in  order  to  attack  him  before  they  arrived.  This  plan  was  of 
extreme  importance ;  he  was  accordingly  indefatigable  in  urging  the 
congress  and  the  governments  of  the  several  states,  by  frequent  let- 
ters, that  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  might  experience  no 
delay.  All  ^ould  equally  have  wished  to  comply  with  the  desires 
of  the  commander-in-chief;  but  deliberations  are  taken  of  necessity 
Dut  tardily  in  popular  governments. 

What  ought  to  have  been  ready  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  was 
but  scantily  forthcoming  in  the  course  of  all  the  summer.     Even 
the  organization  of  the  army  was  not  completed  until  about  the  last 
of  May.     Until  then  there  was  observed  an  extreme  disparity,  not 
only  between  the  regiments  of  different  states,  but  even  between  those 
of  the  same  state ;  a  confusion  productive  of  singular  detriment  to 
the  service.    But  by  a  decree  of  the  27th  of  May,  the  infantry,  caval- 
ry, artillery,  and  engineers,  were  organized  upon  an  uniform  system 
in  all  parts  of  the  army.     These  delays  might  have  proved  essential- 
ly prejudicial  to  the  American  arms,  if  unforeseen  events  had  not 
prevented  the  British  generals  from  opening  the  campaign  so  soon 
as  they  would  have  desired.     They  contented  themselves  with  de- 
taching their  light  troops  to  scour  the  country  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philardelphia  and  the  nearer  parts  of  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  forage 
and  secure  the  roads.    These  excursions  produced  nothing  remarka- 
ble, except  it  be  that  an  English  detachment  having  surprised,  in 
the  month  of  March,  a  party  of  Americans  at  the  bridges  of  Q,uinton 
and  Hancock,  all  the  soldiers  who  compojod  it  were  barbarously 
massacred,  while  crying  for  quarter.     The  English,  about  the  same 
time,  undertook  an  expedition  up  the  Delaware,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  magazines  of  BordentoWn,  and  to  take  or  burn  the  vessels  which 
the  Americans  had  withdrawn  up  the  river  between  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton.     In  bo?    these  enterprises  they  succeeded  to  their 
wishes.     They  attempted  also  to  surprise  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  was  encamped  at  Baron  Hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  but  he  baffled  their  enterprise 
oy  his  activity  and  judicious  dispositions,  although  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  general  Grant  had  obtained  some  advantage 
nver  him. 

While  these  evonts  were  passing  on  land,  hostilities  were  alsa 
prosecuted  upon  sea,  where  the  Americans  daily  acquired  reputation. 
They  manifested  so  bold  and  enterprising  a  spirit  in  their  maritime 
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expeditions,  that  the  British  commerce  sufftred  on  their  part  incred- 
ible losses.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1776,  they 
had  already  captured  upwards  of  five  hundred  English  vessels,  of 
different  sizes,  and  all  with  cargoes  of  great  value.  Emboldened  by 
their  success,  even  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  were  not  secure  from 
their  insults,  where  they  daily  took  numerous  prizes.  The  royal 
navy,  however,  opposed  their  enterprises,  and  took  many  of  their 
ships  in  the  seas  of  America  and  of  Europe ;  but  the  advantage, 
nevertheless,  remained  very  decidedly  with  the  Americans. 

In  the  meantime,  sir  Henry  Clinton  was  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
having  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  royal  forces,  in 
the  place  of  sir  William  Howe,  who  returned  to  England.     Dissatis- 
fied with  the  ministers,  who  had  not  sent  him  all  the  re-inforcements 
he  considered  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  war,  he  had  offered 
his  resignation,  and  the  ministers  had  accepted  it  with  promptitude. 
They  did  not  forgive  him  for  not  having  more  effectually  co-operated 
with  Burgoyne,  and  for  not  having  displayed  all  the  vigor,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  which  they  would  have  desired.     And  certainly 
he  rather  merits  the  praise  of  a  prudent  than  of  an  adventurous 
commander.     If  commendation  is  due  him  for  the  vigor  and  rare 
ability  he  actually  displayed  in  certain  expeditions,  perhaps  he  will 
not  escape  reprehension  for  not  having  undertaken  any  of  greater 
magnitude  and  of  more  importance.     In  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  when  the  minds  in  America  were  meet  inflamed,  and  the  English 
had  not  yet  collected  their  troops,  or  received  their  re-inforcements, 
perhaps  this  circumspection  and  this  dilatory  system  of  war,  was  well 
judged ;  for  never  should  all  be  committed  to  fortune  with  only  a 
partial  exertion  of  force ;  and  the  enemy  is  attacked  at  the  greatest 
advantage  after  his  ardor  has  already  cooled.     But  when  a  great 
part  of  the  Americans,  exhausted  by  expenses,  wearied  by  a  long 
war  and  by  the  scarcity  of  every  thing,  were  become  more  disposed 
to  return  to  their  former  condition,  and  when  the  English  had  receiv- 
ed all  the  re-inforcements  they  could  expect,  the  British  general 
should  have  placed  all  his  hopes  of  victory  in  the  rapidity  and  terror 
of  his  arms.     This  course  seems  to  have  been  recommended  to  him 
by  prudence  itself,  when  it  is  considered,  that  besides  the  probability 
of  victory,  which  a  regular  battle  always  offered  to  the  English,  the 
total  defeat  of  the  army  of  congress  involved,  if  not  infallibly,  at 
least  in  all  likelihood,  the  absolute  submission  of  America ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rout  of  the  British  army  would  not  have  rendered 
the  Americans  more  inflexible  than  they  were,  and,  moreover,  would 
not  m  the  least  have  changed  the  dispositions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, which,  since  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga,  manifestly  tended  to 
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war.  The  consequences  of  a  decisive  victory  were,  thcicfore,  mors 
advantageous  than  those  of  the  most  complete  discomfiture  could 
have  been  detrimental.  Howe  valued  himself  upon  being  thought 
very  sparing  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  as  he  could  only  draw  re- 
inforcements from  so  great  a  distance  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  feared  that 
if  he  ]'.:.'  ,'  ,  •  I'cd  battle,  the  inhabitants  might  rise  in  fury  and  ut- 
terly oxtei."  ./  ite  the  relics  of  his  routed  army.  But  so  sanguina»y 
an  ovei  liirow  was  not  to  be  apprehended  with  such  soldiers  and  with 
such  officers.  Besides,  in  the  worst  event,  he  was  sure  of  a  retreat 
on  board  the  fleet,  by  rallying  the  troops  in  a  place  accessible  to  it. 

On  any  hypothesis,  things  were  now  got  to  such  a  head,  that  it 
was  essential  to  strilu:  t  J  li;  e  blow  ;  for,  upon  the  continuance  of 
a  war  in  which  France  was  about  to  take  part,  the  independence  of 
America  could  scarcely  appear  doubtful.  However  the  truth  was, 
Howe  certainly  possessed  an  elevated  and  generous  mind ;  he  had 
also  the  desire,  though  rarely  the  power,  to  prevent  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  his  troops ;  no  curb  could  restrain  the  brutal  fury  of 
the  Germans  who  followed  his  standard.  Humane  towards  his  sol- 
diers, aflable  with  his  officers,  a  foe  to  disorder  and  violence,  he  was 
the  object  of  general  esteem  and  affection. 

Before  his  departure,  the  officers  of  the  army  were  disposed  to 
give  him  a  brilliant  carousal ;  it  consisted  in  jousts  and  tournaments, 
inarches,  evolutions,  triumphal  arches  and  Iionorary  inscriptions. 
This  entertainment,  from  the  variety  of  ingredients,  was  called  a 
medley.  The  evening  terminated  with  a  magnificent  exhibition  of 
fireworks.  Sir  William  Howe  embarked,  a  few  days  after,  on  board 
the  frigate  Andromeda.  He  arrived  the  second  of  July  at  London, 
where  the  ministerial  party  assailed  him  with  torrents  of  invectivo, 
while  that  in  opposition  exalted  him  above  the  stars. 
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1778.  On  hearing  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  Bur- 
goync,  and  of  the  almost  fruitless  victories  of  Howe,  the  British 
nation  was  seized  with  sullen  affliction  and  discontent.  The  dejec- 
tion was  as  profound  as  tfie  hopes  «"onceived  had  been  sang  ine,  and 
the  promises  of  ministers  magnificent. 

The  parliament  had  acquiesced  in  all  their  demands,  with  rispect 
to  the  prosecution  of  tho  war,  and  they  had  not  failed  to  transmit  to 
America,  with  promptitude,  whatever  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
tho  preceding  campaign.     The  generals  invested  with  command, 
and  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  under  them,  were  not  inferior  in  rep- 
utation to  any  that  England,  or  even  Europe  could  produce.  Hence 
it  was  inferred,  that  there  must  exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
some  insurmountable  obstacle  to  victory,  and  the  issue  of  the  war 
began  to  be  despaired  of.     For  better  or  stronger  armies  could  not 
be  dispatched  to  America,  than  those  which  had  already  been  sent ; 
and  if  the  Americans,  in  the  outset  of  their  revolution,  had  not  only 
withstood  the  English  troops,  but  if  they  had  even  vanquished  and 
disarmed  them,  of  what  might  they  not  be  thought  capable  in  future, 
when,  deriving  new  confidence  from  their  successes,  they  should 
have  consolidated  their  state  by  practice  and  experience,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  timfe  which  had  been  allowed  them,  to  develope 
still  greater  forces  against  their  enemies  ?     Accordingly,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  prospect  of  gaining  what  was  not  possessed,  the 
danger  appeared  imminent  of  losing  what  was.     Great  fears  were 
entertained  especially  for  Canada,  where  the  garrisons  were  extreme- 
ly feeble,  and  the  victorious  army  was  upon  the  frontiers.     No  little 
apprehension  was  also  felt,  lest,  in  trie  heat  of  parties,  some  commotion 
might  break  out  within  that  provin  e,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  king ;  independence  being  an  enticing  lure  for  every  people,  and 
especially  for  distant  nations,  and  the  example  of  the  Americans  was 
Pkcly  to  influence  their  neighbors.     Nor  could  it  be  dissembled,  be- 
oides,  that  the  Canadians,  being  French,  for  the  most  part,  their  na- 
tional aversion  would  tend  to  fortify  this  natural  prochvity,  and  final- 
ly, perhaps,  produce  some  formidable  convulsion.     The  British  gov- 
ernment beheld  with  grief,  that  enlistments  became  evesy  day  more 
difficult  in  America,  where  the  loyalists  appeared  intimidated  by  the 
iccent  victories  of  the  republicans  ;  and  even  in  England,  where  the 
spirit  of  opposition  showed  itself  more  powerfully  than  ever,  an  ex- 
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dangerous  war,  which  many  [jronouncod  unjust  and  crut'I,  and  which, 
even  at  that  epoch,  every  thing  announced,  must  terminate  ingiori- 
ously.  Nor  was  the  prospect  more  flattering  of  obtaining  new  troops 
from  Germany ;  for  the  enormous  armies  kept  on  foot  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  king  of  Piussia,  exacted  sucli  a  multitude  of  recruits, 
that  the  agents  of  England  could  not  liopc  to  procure  them  in  any 
considerable  number.  Moreover,  the  mtervention  of  France  and  the 
commissioners  of  congress  with  those  sovereigns,  or  that  disposition 
to  favor  the  American  cause,  which  unequivocally  manifested  itself 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  had  already  determined  several  German 
princes  to  refuse  a  passage  through  their  states  to  those  feeble  par- 
ties of  recruits  which,  with  incredible  pams  and  expense,  were  glean- 
ed by  the  British  agents.  But  there  was  one  consideration  which, 
more  than  any  other,  impeded  the  success  of  their  negotiations ;  the 
moment  was  manifestly  approaching,  when  France  would  declare 
herself  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  no  longer  by  secret  intrigue.^,  or  the 
tacit  protection  afforded  to  their  privateers,  but  openly,  and  with 
arms  in  hand.  Already  all  her  preparations  for  war,  and  especially 
her  maritime  armaments,  were  completed.  The  late  victories  of  the 
Americans  upon  the  borders  of  the  Hudson,  and  even  the  constan- 
cy they  had  exhibited  after  their  reverses  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  were  suflicient  pledges  that  their  cause  might  be  espoused 
without  any  hazard  of  finding  in  them  a  fickle,  a  faithless,  or  a  fee- 
ble ally.  The  occasion  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired  by  the  French 
for  humbling  the  British  power  and  arrogance,  was  at  length  offered 
them  by  propitious  fortune.  Their  wishes  were  admirably  served  by 
the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  British  ministers  and  generals,  who  had 
judged  as  erroneously  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  things,  as  of 
the  valor  and  constancy  of  the  Americans.  It  was  not  at  all  doubted 
in  England,  that  France  would  avail  herself  of  the  means  which 
presented  themselves  to  her  grasp,  to  rep'alr  her  ancient  losses.  Tliis 
inevitable  crisis  took  strong  hold  of  the  public  attention,  and  all 
perceived  the  necessity  either  of  o  iong,  and  in  no  common  degree 
perilous  struggle,  or  of  an  accommodation,  upon  little  honorable 
terms,  with  that  very  people  whose  petitions  had  always  been  reject- 
ed, and  who  had  been  exasperated  by  so  many  outrages,  before  the}' 
were  assaded  by  so  cruel  a  war.  Though  the  ministers  and  their  ad- 
herents failed  not  to  advance  plausible  reasons  to  justify  themselves, 
and  to  authorize  their  conduct,  yet  the  general  opinion  inclined  to 
consider  it  as  the  most  prudent  counsel  to  listen  at  length  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Americans,  and  to  adopt  the  course  of  procedure  re- 
peatedly proposed  by  the  orators  of  the  opposition,  who  had  lecom- 
mcnded  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended,  and  a  negotiation  set  on 
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foot,  which  might  lead  to  an  admissible  adjustment.  Heavy  complaints 
were  heard  on  all  parts,  that  so  many  favorable  occasions  for  reconcil- 
iation had  been  allowed  to  escape,  us  if  it  was  intended  to  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  that  fatal  moment  when  it  would  no  longer  be  •  jsible  cither 
to  negotiate  with  honor,  or  to  fight  with  glory ;  and  when,  instead 
of  any  hope  of  subduing  or  concihating  America,  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  fear  tlio  loss  of  other  inestimable  portions  of  the  British 
empire. 

All  the  attcmptsmade  previous  to  that  time,  for  reducing  the  Amer- 
icans to  submission  by  force  of  arms,  having  proved  completely 
abortive,  it  was  bitterly  regrett(Mi  that,  before  undertaking  new  efforts, 
the  failure  of  which  must  secure  the  triumph  of  the  enemy,  there 
had  not  been  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  conciliatory  propositions 
submitted  to  parliament  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  sitting  of  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  of  the  year  last  elapsed.  Foreseeing  the  calami- 
ties which  were  about  to  fall  upon  his  country,  since  the  ministers 
were  resolved  to  prosecute  extreme  measures,  and  perceiving  dis- 
tinctly that  to  the  dangers  of  an  intestine  struggle  would  soon  be 
added  the  perils  of  a  foreign  war,  this  illustrious  man,  though  bowed 
with  age,  and  laboring  under  a  painful  malady,  had  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  house  of  lords,  where,  in  that  strain  of  admira- 
ble eloquence,  which  always  chained  attention,  he  exerted  the  most 
magnanimous  efforts  to  appease  animosities,  to  extinguish  the  flames 
of  war,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  those  disastrous  laws  which  had  light- 
ed them,  and  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  return  of  concord. 

'  My  lords,'  he  said, '  this  is  a  flying  moment,  perhaps  but  six  weeks 
left  to  arrest  the  dangers  that  surround  us.  The  gathering  storm 
may  break  j  it  has  already  opened,  and  in  part  burst.  It  is  difficult 
for  government,  after  all  that  has  passed,  to  shake  hands  with  the 
defiers  of  the  king,  defiers  of  the  parhament,  defiers  of  the  people. 
I  am  a  defier  of  nobody ;  but  if  an  end  is  not  put  to  this  war,  there 
is  an  end  to  this  country.  I  do  not  trust  my  judgment  in  my  pres- 
ent state  of  health ;  tliis  is  the  judgment  of  my  better  days  j  the  re- 
sult of  forty  years'  attention  to  America. 

'  They  are  rebels ;  but  what  arc  they  rebels  for  ?  Surely  not  for 
defending  their  unquestionable  rights  ?  What  have  these  rebels  done 
heretofore  ?  I  remember  when  they  raised  four  regiments  on  their 
own  bottom,  and  took  Louisburgh  from  the  veteran  troops  of  France, 
But  their  excesses  have  been  gn  at.  I  do  not  mean  their  panegyric ; 
but  must  observe  in  attenuation,  the  erroneous  and  infatuated  coun- 
sels which  have  prevailed  ,  the  door  to  mercy  and  justice  has  been 
shut  against  them.  But  they  may  still  be  taken  up  upon  the  grounds 
of  their  former  submission.     1  state  to  you  tb/?  importance  of  AniRr- 
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ica ;  it  is  a  double  market ;  the  market  of  consumption  and  the  mar- 
ket of  supply.  This  double  market  for  millions,  with  naval  stores,  you 
are  givingto  your  hereditary  rival.  America  has  carried  you  through 
four  wars,  and  will  now  carry  you  to  your  death,  if  you  don't  take 
things  in  time.  In  the  sportsman's  phrase,  when  you  have  found 
yourselves  at  fault,  you  must  try  back.  You  have  ransacked  every 
corner  of  Lower  Saxony ;  but  forty  thousand  German  boors  never 
can  subdue  ten  times  the  number  of  British  freemen ;  they  may 
ravage,  they  cannot  conquer. 

'  But  you  would  conquer,  you  say !  Why,  what  would  you  conquer ; 
the  map  of  America  ?     I  am  ready  to  meet  any  general  officer  on  the 
subject.     What  will  you  do  out  of  the  protection  of  your  fleet  ?     In 
the  winter,  if  together,  your  troops  are  starved  ;  and  if  dispersed,  they 
are  taken  off  in  detail.     I  am  experienced  in  spring  hopes  and  vernal 
promises ;  I  know  what  ministers  throw  out ;  but  at  last  will  come 
your  equinoctial  disappointment.     They  tell  you~what  ?  That  your 
army  will  be  as  strong  as  last  year,  when  it  was  not  strong  enough. 
You  have  got  nothing  in  America  but  stations.  You  have  been  three 
years  teaching  them  the  art  of  war ;  they  are  apt  scholars ;  and  1 
will  venture  to  tell  your  lordships,  that  the  American  gentry  will  make 
officers  enough,  fit  to  command  the  troop?  of  all  the  European 
powers.     What  you  have  sent  there,  are  too  many  to  make  peace, 
too  few  to  make  war.     If  you  conquer  them,  what  then  ?  You  can- 
not make  them  respect  you ;  you  cannot  make  them  wear  your  cloth. 
You  will  plant  an  invincible  hatred  in  their  breasts  against  you.    You 
are  giving  America  to  France  at  the  expense  of  twelve  millions  a 
year.     The  intercourse  has  produced  every  thing  to  her  ;  and  Eng- 
land, old  England,  must  pay  for  all.     Your  trade  languishes,  your 
taxes  increase,  your  revenues  dwindle ;  France,  at  this  moment,  is 
securing  and  drawing  to  herself  that  commerce  which  created  your 
seamen,  whicii  fed  your  islands,  which  was  the  principal  source  of 
your  wealth,  prosperity  and  power.    We  have  tried  for  unconditional 
submission  ;  try  what  can  be  gained  by  unconditional  redress.     Wo 
shall  thus  evince  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  open  the  way  to  concord. 
'The  ministers  affirm  there  is  no  sort  of  treaty  with  France. 
Then  there  is  still  a  moment  left ;  the  point  of  honor  is  still  safe. 
The  instant  a  treaty  appears  you  m.ust  declare  war,  though  you  had 
only  five  ships  of  the  line  in  England ;  but  France  will  defer  a  treaty 
as  long  as  possible,  to  wait  the  effect  of  our  self-destroying  counsels. 
You  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  every  little  German  chan°ccry ;  and 
tlie  pretensions  of  France  will  increase  daily,  so  as  to  become  an 
avowed  party  in  either  peace  or  war.     The  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment is  objected:  but  less  dignity  will  be  lost  in   the  repeal  02 
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oppressive  laws,  than  in  submitting  to  the  demands  of  German  chan- 
ceries. We  are  the  aggressors.  We  have  invaded  the  colonists 
as  much  as  the  Spanish  armada  invaded  England.  Mercy  cannot 
<lo  harm  ;  it  will  seat  the  king  where  he  ought  to  be,  throned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  ;  and  millions  at  home  and  abroad,  now  employed 
in  obloquy  and  revolt,  would  pray  for  him.  The  revocation  I  propose, 
and  amnesty,  may  produce  a  respectable  division  in  America,  and 
unanimity  at  home.  It  will  give  America  an  option  ;  she  has  yet 
had  no  option.  You  have  said,  "  La\j  down  your  arms,''^  and  she 
has  given  you  the  Spartan  answer,  "  Cowie,  take."  ' 

Neither  the  authority  of  such  a  man,  nor  the  force  of  his  speech, 
nor  present  evils,  nor  yet  the  fear  of  future,  were  sufficient  to  procure 
the  adoption  of  his  proposition.  Those  who  opposed  it,  contended 
that  it  would  by  no  means  satisfy  the  Americans,  since  from  the  out- 
set they  had  aimed  at  independency.  They  talked  of  the  dignity  of 
the  realm,  of  the  weakness  of  France,  of  the  number  of  loyahsts 
ready  to  declare  tnemselves,  the  moment  an  occasion  should  oflfer 
itself;  they  harangued  upon  the  tyranny  of  congress,  already  become 
insupportable  to  all  the  Americans,  upon  the  emptiness  of  its  treasury, 
and  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit ;  finally,  they  en- 
larged upon  that  impatience  which  was  universally  manifested  for. 
the  return  of  order,  and  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  British  goverameat. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contradictions  had  been  agitated  the  question 
of  peace  and  war,  while  the  veil  of  uncertainty  still  shaded  the  future, 
and  experience  had  not  yet  ascertained  the  effect  of  all  the  forces, 
sent  into  America.  But  now  the  trial  had  been  made,  and  the  result 
being  on  the  one  hand  so  calamitous,  and  so  dubious  on  the  other, 
the  obstinacy  of  ministers  was  almost  universally  condemned,  while 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  were  extolled  to 
the  skies.  That  such  opinions,  should  have  been  entertained  by  those 
whose  interests  and  passions  were  so  immediately  concerned,  is  cer- 
tainly no  matter  of  astonishment ;  but  it  may  be  advanced  with 
confidence,  that  the  measure  proposed  by  this,  in  other  respects, 
most  sagacious  statesman,  would  have  resulted  in  very  doubtful  con- 
sequences, to  use  no  stronger  words. 

At  this  time,  the  Americans  had  already  declared  their  indepen- 
dence; what  the  proposed  concession,  seconded  by  formidable 
armies,  might  have  operated  before  this  declaration,  they  could  no 
longer  have  done  after  it,  especially  when  by  the  effect  of  this  very 
declaration,  and  of  the  lesistance  made  to  the  arms  of  Howe  upon 
the  territory  of  New  Jersey,  the  Americans  confidently  e.\pected  to 
obtain  the  sucxiors  of  France.    Besides,  if,  at  this  epoch,  the  ismtc 
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of  a  negotiation  was  uncertain,  it  would  indubitably  have  reflected 
little  honor  upon  the  government  to  have  condescended  to  an  ar- 
rangement, without  having  first  made  a  trial  of  tiie  efficacy  of  the 
armies  it  had  collected  and  sent  to  America,  with  so  much  eifort, 
and  at  so  heavy  an  expense.  Victory,  too,  as  it  was  reasonable  to 
think,  would  have  produced  submission,  or  at  least  conditions  more 
favorable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  ministers  therefore  being  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  exerted 
tlieir  utmost  diligence  to  repair  those  evils  which  the  fauUs  of  men, 
or  an  inauspicious  destiny,  had  drawn  upon  the  state  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year.     Their  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  means 
of  raising  new  troops,  and  of  procuring  more  abundant  pecuniary 
resources  than  had  been  granted  them  by  the  parhament.     They 
reflected,  that  although  there  was  a  powerful  party  in  the  kingdom 
who  condemned  the  American  war,  still  there  existed  another  who 
approved  it  highly,  either  from  conviction  or  from  their  devotion  to 
the  ministry.     To  this  class  they  addressed  themselves,  not  doubting 
their  readiness  to  assist  them  with  zeal  in  procuring  the  men  and  the 
funds  they  wanted.     Dreading,  however,  the  clamors  of  the  opposi- 
tion, whr  might  r-  present  this  levy  of  soldiers  and  money,  though 
voluntary,  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  they  carried  this  scheme 
into  effect  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  which  happened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year,  and  which,  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
they  prolonged  beyond  the  accustomed  term.     They  were  the  more 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  success,  inasmuch  as,  since  the  declaration 
of  independence,  and  the  secret  alliance  with  France,  of  which 
every  day  furnished  new  evidences,  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
had  shown  themselves  at  first  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  Americans, 
had  nov/  deserted  them,  and  gone  over  to  the  ministerial  party.     The 
ministers  accordingly  dispatched  their  agent^Jf  into  the  diflTerent  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  those  where  they  had  the 
greatest  influence,  with  instructions  to  spur  the  inhabitants  to  enlist, 
and  to  lend  their  support  to  the  state  by  voluntary  gifts.     These 
emissaries  were  to  expatiate  on  the  ingratitude  of  the  Americans, 
tlie  enmity  of  France,  the  necessities  of  the  country,  the  glory  and 
splendor  of  the  English  name,  which  must  be  transmitted  unsullied 
to  posterity.     Their  exertions  were  attended  with  success  in  some 
cities  of  the  first  order,  and  even  in  some  towns  of  inferior  rank ; 
but  none  manifested  greater  zeal  than  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
each  of  which  raised,  at  their  own  expense,  a  regiment  of  a  thousand 
men.     The  Scotch,  naturally  a  warHke  people,  and  much  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  government  in  the  present  war,  exhibited  the  utmost 
srdor  to  engnge  in  the  service,     Edinburgh  levied  a  thousand  men^ 
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Glasgow  an  equal  number.     The  Highlanders,  a  hardy  race,  descend- 
ed in  hordes  froui  their  craggy  hills,  to  follow  the  royal  standard. 
Equal  promptitude  was  manifested  in  contributing  to  the  public 
expense,  and  free  gifts  multiplied  every  day.    The  government  would 
have  wished  that  the  city  of  London,  on  account  of  its  population 
and  wealth,  and  of  its  importance  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  had 
placed  itself  at  the  head  of  thjls  contribution.     It  was  hoped  that 
city  M'ould  raise  and  maintain  at  its  own  expense  five  thousand  mea 
for  three  yea^ s,  or  until  the  end  of  the  war.     This  hope  proved  illu- 
sory.    The  citizens,  being  convened,  refused  peremptorily.     Tjie 
common  council  returned  an  answer  equally  unfavorable.     The 
partisans  of  the  ministry  were  not  discouraged.     They  vociferated 
at  every  corner  that  it  was  a  shame  for  the  city  of  London,  that,  after 
having  voted,  but  a  few  days  before,  considerable  sums  for  the  relief 
•of  Americans  taken  with  arms  in  hand  leveled  against  England,  it 
should  now  refuse  to  give  the  slightest  succor  to  the  country.     The 
friends  of  the  ministry  assembled,  and  subscribed  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.     The  same  maneuvers  took  place  at  Bristol,  and 
with  the  same  success.     This  city  would  not  furnish  troops  ;  it  coa- 
sented  only  to  give  the  same  sum  as  London.     The  ministers  expe- 
rienced still  more  difficulties  in  the  country  ;  the  landholders  being 
grown  sulky  at  the  weight  of  their  assessments,  and  at  having  been 
deceived  by  promises  that  the  American  taxes  were  to  be  in  diminu- 
tion of  their  own.     Upon  the  whole,  this  project  of  voluntary  levies, 
and  gratuitous  contributions,  though  not  absolutely  fruitless,  was  still 
very  far  from  affording  tiie  resources  which  had  been  counted  upon. 
It,  however,  became  the  subject  of  violent  declamations  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  with  the  usual  event ;  the  ministry  triumphed. 

While  such  was  the  procedure  of  the  English  government,  in  order 
to  sustain  the  struggle  in  which  it  was  engaged,  the  congress  urged 
with  new  fervor  the  negotiations  which  they  had  already,  a  long  time 
back,  set  on  foot  with  the  court  of  France.  The  American  com- 
missioners had  left  nothing  unessayed  that  could  decide  it  to  declare 
openly  in  their  favor ;  but  however  pressing  were  their  solicitations 
with  the  French  ministers  to  induce  them  to  take  a  definitive  reso- 
lution, they  had  not  as  yet  obtained  any  thing  but  evasive  and  dila- 
tory answers.  In  this  first  period  of  the  American  revolution,  con- 
sidering the  uncertainty  of  its  issue,  France  hesitated  to  espouse 
the  quarrel  of  a  people  whose  force  appeared  insufficient  to  sustain 
the  pressure  of  so  perilous  an  enterprise.  She  feared  lest  the  colo- 
nists might  all  at  once  desist,  and  resume  all  their  ancient  relations 
with  England.  Those  who  directed  the  counsels  of  France  were 
not  ignoraiit,  that  at  ilie  very  moment  in  which  she  should  declare 
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herself,  the  British  ministry,  by  acquiescing  in  the  concessions  de- 
manded by  the  Americans,  might  instantly  disarm  them,  and  that 
France  would  then  find  herself  alone  saddled  with  a  war,  without 
motive,  and  without  object. 

To  this  consideration  was  added,  that  before  coming  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  essential  to  restore  order  in  the 
finances,  and  to  re-establish  the  marine,  both  having  suflered  exces- 
sively irom  the  disorder,  disasters  and  prodigality  of  the  preceding 
reign.     The  declaration  of  independence,  it  is  true,  had  removed 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  reconciliation ;  but  it  was  still  possible  to 
doubt  the  success  of  resistance.     Nor  should  we  omit  to  saif,  that, 
though  France  would  rather  see  America  independent,  than  recon- 
ciled with  England,  she  relished  the  prospect  of  a  long  war  between 
them  still  better  than  independence.     Perhaps,  even,  she  would  have 
lilted  best  of  all  a  conquest  by  dint  of  arms,  and  the  consequent 
subjugation ;  for,  upon  this  hjpothesis,  the   English  colonies,  rav- 
aged and  ruined,  would  have  ceased  to  enrich  the  mother  country, 
by  the  benefits  of  their  commerce  in  time  of  peace ;  and  in  time  of 
war,  the  E'lglish  luould  no  longer  have  found  in  their  colonists  those 
poioerful  auxiliaries,  ivho  so  often  had  succored  them  tvith  so  mucfi 
efficacy.     Should  the  colonies,  though  vanquished,  preserve  their 
ancient  prosperity,  then  England  would  be  constrained  to  maintain 
in  them  a  part  of  her  force,  in  order  to  prevent  the  revolts  she 
would  have  continually  to  dread  on  the  part  of  a  people  impressed 
with  the  recollection  of  so  many  outrages  and  cruelties. 

But  upon  the  second  hypothesis,  or  that  of  independence,  it  was 
impossible  to  dissemble  that  the  example  would  be  pernicious  for 
the  colonies  of  the  other  European  powers,  and  that  the  smallest  of 
the  probable  inconveniences,  would  be  the  necessity  of  granting 
them,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  mother  country,  a  full  and  entire 
liberty  of  commerce.     These  considerations,  carefully  weighed  by 
the  French  ministers,  so  wrought,  that  repressing  their  ardor  for  war, 
they  covered  their  projects  with  an  impenetrable  veil,  and  drew  the 
negotiation  into  length.     They  restricted  themselves  to  expressions 
of  benevolence  towards  the  Americans,  and  to  granting  them  clan- 
destinely the  succors  we  have  spoken  of  in  another  place.     And 
even  those  succors  were  furnished  with  more  or  less  mystery,  more 
or  less  liberality,  as  fortune  showed  herself  propitious  or  adverse  to 
the  American  arms.     Such  was  the  rigor  with  which  France  adhered, 
or  appeared  to  adhere,  to  this  wary  policy,  cither  with  a  view  of  not 
breaking  before  the  time  with  England,  or  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tually to  place  the  Americans  at  her  discretion,  and  constrain  them 
to  subscribe  to  all  her  demands,  that  when  the  news  arrived  at  Paris 
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of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and  of  the  victorious  march  of  Bur- 
goyno  towards  Albany,  events  which  seemed  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  English,  instructions  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Nantz,  and 
the  other  ports  of  tiie  kingdom,  that  no  American  privateers  should 
be  suffered  to  enter  thorn,  \\cept  from  indispensable  necessity,  as 
to  repair  their  vessels,  to  obtain  provisions,  or  to  escape  the  perils 
of  the  sea.     Thus  France,  pursuing  invariably  the  route  prescribed 
by  reason  of  state,  which  admirably  suited  her  convenience,  on  the 
one  hand  amused  the  British  ministers  with  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  on  the  other  encouraged  the  Americans  with  secret  suc- 
cors, by  the  uncertainty  and  scantiness  of  them,  inflaming  their  ardor, 
and  confirming  their  resolution  by  continual  promises  of  future  co- 
operation.    Unshackled  in  her  movements,  she  thus  pledged  her- 
self to  no  party,  but  tranquilly  waited  to  see  what  course  things 
would  take.     The  agents  of  congress  did  not  fail,  however,  to  urge 
and  besiege  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  come  at  length  to  a  fmal 
decision.     But  the  French  ministers,  with  many  tosses  and  shrugs, 
alledged  a  variety  of  excuses  in  support  of  their  system  of  procras- 
tination, at  one  time,  that  the  fleet  expected  from  Newfoundland, 
crowded  with  excellent  seamen,  was  not  yet  arrived ;  at  anotlier,  that 
the  galleons  of  Spain  were  still  at  sea,  and  now  some  other  subter- 
fuge was  invented.     Thus  alternately  advancing  and  receding,  never 
allowing  their  intentions  to  be  fathomed,  they  kept  the  Americans 
in  continual  uiicertainty.     Finally,  the  conmiissioners,  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, and  determined,  if  practicable,  without  waiting  longer,  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  this  labyrinth,  imagined  an  expedient  for 
reducing  the  French  ministers  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  drop- 
ping the  vizor :  this  was  to  suggest,  that  if  France  did  not  assist 
them  immediately,  the  Americans  could  defer  no  longer  a  voluntar) 
or  compulsory  arrangement  with  Englan  !. 

To  this  effect,  they  waited  upon  the  ministers  about  the  middle 
of  August,  1777,  with  a  memorial  in  which  they  represented,  that  if 
France  supposed  that  the  war  could  be  continued  for  any  consider 
able  tin.o  longer  without  her  interference,  she  was  much  mistaken, 
'  Indeed,-  continued  the  memorial,  '  the  British  government  havo 
every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  continuing  the  war. 
Aftps  ;!-e  present  campaign,  they  will  therefore  doubtless  make  it 
th  ir  g'cat  and  last  effort  to  recover  the  dominion  of  America,  and 
teuri  luie  the  war.  They  probably  hope  that  a  few  victories  may, 
by  the  chance  of  war,  be  obtained ;  and  that  these  on  one  hand,  and 
the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  colonists  on  the  other,  may  induce 
them  to  return  again  to  a  dependence,  more  or  less  limited,  on  Great 
Brjtaia      They  must  be  .sensible,  thai  ii  ever  America  is  to  be  con- 
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qucrcd  by  them,  it  must  be  within  the  present  year ;  that  if  it  be 
impossible  to  do  it  in  this  year  cf  the  dispute,  it  will  be  madness  to 
expect  more  success  afterwards,  when  the  difficulties  of  the  Ameri- 
cans' former  situation  are  removed ;  when  their  new  independent 
governments  have  acquired  stability ;  and  when  the  people  are  be- 
come, as  they  soon  will  be,  well  armed,  disciplined  and  supplied  with 
all  the  means  of  resistance. 

'  The  British  ministry  must  therefore  be  sensible,  that  a  continu- 
ation of  hostilities  against  the  colonies,  after  this  year,  can  only  tend 
to  prolong  the  danger,  or  invite  an  additional  war  in  Europe ;  and 
they  thtnefore  doubtless  intend,  after  having  tried  the  success  of  this 
campaign,  however  it  may  end,  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
which  can  be  obtained  ;  and  if  they  cannot  recover  the  colonies  as 
subjects,  to  admit  their  claim  of  independency,  and  secure  them  by 
a  federal  alliance.  Therefore  no  means  are  left  for  France  to  pre- 
vent the  colonists  from  being  shortly  reconciled  to  Great  Britain, 
either  as  subjects  or  allies,  but  to  enter  immediately  into  such  engage- 
ments with  them  as  will  necessarily  preclude  all  others ;  such  as  will 
permanently  bind  and  secure  their  commerce  and  friendship,  and 
enahk;  .hem  as  well  to  repel  the  attacks,  as  to  spurn  at  the  offers  of 
their  present  enemy. 

'  France  must  remember,'  it  was  added,  '  that  the  first  resistance 
of  the  colonists  was  not  to  obtain  independency,  but  a  redress  of  their 
grievances ;  and  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  might  even 
now  be  satisfied  with  a  limited  subjection  to  the  British  crown.     A 
majority  has  indeed  put  in  for  the  prize  of  independency  ;  they  have 
done  it  on  a  confidence  tliat  France,  attentive  to  her  most  important 
interests,  would  soon  give  them  open  and  effectual  support.     But 
when  they  find  themselves  disappointed ;  when  they  see  some  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  furnish  troops  to  assist  in  their  subjugation ; 
another  power,  alluding  to  Portugal,  proscribing  their  commerce  ; 
and  the  rest  looking  on  as  indifferent  spectators ;  it  is  very  probable 
that,  despairing  of  foreign  aid,  and  severely  pressed  by  their  enemies 
and  their  own  internal  wants  and  distresses,  they  may  be  inclined  to 
accept  of  such  terms  as  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  British  govern 
ment  to  grant  them.     Lord  George  Germain,  but  a  few  weeks  since 
declared  in  the  house  of  commons  that  his  hope  of  ending  the  Amer 
ican  war  this  year,  was  principally  founded  on  the  disappointment 
which  the  colonists  would  feel,  when  they  discover  that  no  assistance 
is  Hkely  to  be  given  them  from  France.     The  British  adherents  in 
America  will  spare  no  pains  to  spread  and  increase  that  disappomt- 
ment,  by  discouraging  representations ;  they  already  intimate  thai 
France,  equally  /lostile  to  both  parties,  foments  tiie  present  \v«r 
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only  to  make  them  mutually  instrumental  in  each  other's  destruc- 
tion. 

'  Should  Great  Britain,  by  these  and  other  means,  detach  the 
colonies,  and  re-unite  them  to  herself,  France  will  irrecoverably  lose 
ihe  most  favorable  opportunity  ever  offered  to  any  nation,  of  hum- 
bling a  powerful,  arrogant,  and  hereditary  enemy. 

'But  it  is  not  simply  the  opportunity  of  reducing  Great  Britain, 
which  France  will  lose  by  her  present  inactivity ;  for  her  own  safety, 
and  that  of  all  her  American  possessions,  will  be  endangered  the 
moment  in  which  a  reconciliation  takes  place  between  Britain  and 
America.  The  king  and  ministry  of  Great  Britain  know  and  feel 
that  France  has  encouraged  and  assisted  the  colonists  in  their  pres- 
ent resistance ;  and  they  are  as  much  incensed  against  her,  as  they 
would  be,  were  she  openly  to  declare  war.  In  truth,  France  has 
done  too  much,  unless  she  intends  to  do  more. 

'  Can  any  one  doubt  but  that  whenever  peace  with  America  is  ob- 
tained by  Great  Britain,  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  of  it,  the 
whole  British  force  now  on  the  continent  of  America,  will  be  sud- 
denly transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  employed  in  subduing  the 
French  sugar  islands  there,  to  recompense  the  losses  and  expenses 
which  Great  Britain  has  suffered  and  incurred  in  this  war,  and  to 
revenge  the  insult  and  injury  France  has  done  her  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  secretly  given 
the  colonists  against  Great  Britain  ?' 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  memorial  presented  to  the  French 
government,  in  order  to  terminate  its  hesitations ;  but  this  also  was 
without  success.  The  ministers  were  no  less  ingenious  in  discover- 
ing new  evasions ;  they  chose  to  wait  to  see  the  progress  of  this  war. 
The  news  of  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  fear  of  still  more 
decisive  operations  on  the  pa^t  of  general  Howe,  maintained  their 
doubts  and  indecision.  They  were  loath  to  have  no  other  part  to 
play  than  extending  the  hand  to  insurgents,  when  already  their 
wreck  appeared  inevitable.  We -venture  not  to  say,  that  in  this 
occurrence  was  again  verified  the  vulgar  maxim :  the  unfortunate 
have  no  friends;  but  it  appeared,  at  least,  that  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles was  determined  to  procrastinate  until  the  distress  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  arrived  at  such  a  point  as  to  become  their  only  law ;  that 
it  might  obtain  from  them  the  better  conditions  for  France.  Besides, 
as  at  this  time  there  was  much  appearance  that  the  British  arms 
would  carry  all  before  them,  an  accommodation  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  seemed  less  probable  than  ever  ;  and  this 
was  what  the  French  government  bad  feared  the  most.  The  minis- 
tors  of  England,  supposing  them  victorious  in  America .  would  h.avQ 
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listened  to  no  conditions  short  of  an  absolute  submission ;  and  tJie 
French  appeared  to  desire  this  extremity  even  more  than  indepen- 
dence, provided  only,  that  it  was  introduced  by  a  long  and  desolat- 


ing war. 


Disgusted  by  so  many  delays,  the  American  commissioners  no  long- 
er entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  secret  policy  which  guided  the 
French  in  this  conjuncture.     In  their  despair,  they  had  well  nigh 
broken  off  all  negotiation  with  a  government  that  reputed  their  mis- 
fortunes a  source  of  prosperity  to  itself.     Unable,  therefore,  to  ac- 
complish their  views  with  France,  and  discerning  no  other  prospect 
of  safety,  the  Americans  again  addressed  themselves  to  England, 
proposing  to  her  the  recognition  of  their  independence.     This  point 
conceded,  they  would  have  yielded,  in  all  others,  to  such  conditions 
as  should  most  tend  to  save  the  honor  of  the  mother  country.     They 
represented,  that  if  the  British  ministry  knew  how  to  profit  of  the 
occasion,  it  depended  on  themselves  to  stipulate  an  arrangement  so 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  that  she  would  seek  in 
vain  to  procure  herself  similar  advantages  by  any  other  means.     But 
the  British  government,  elated  Vvith  the  first  successes  of  Burgoyne, 
and  persuaded  that  fortune  could  not  escape  him,  refused  to  listen 
to  any  overtures  for  accommodation,  and  rejected  the  proposition 
with  disdain.     The  blindness  of  the  British  ministers  was  incurable ; 
the  Americans,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  disastrous  reverses,  and  de- 
prived of  all  hope  of  foreign  succor,  strenuously  refusing  to  renounce 
their  independence,  insisting  even  to  make  it  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  their  reconciliation,  it  was  manifest  that  the  re-union  of  the 
two  states  was  become  impossible  ;  and  that  sines  the  necessity  of 
things  and  inexorable  destiny  pronounced  that  America  should  no 
longer  be  subject,  it  was  better  to  have  her  for  an  ally  than  for  an  ene- 
my.    But  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Burgoyne,  by  announcing  with 
such  energy  the  rising  greatness  of  America,  had  given  new  ardor 
to  the  patriots ;  new  hopes  and  new  fears  to  die  French.     Their  re- 
ciprocal situation  became  less  ambiguous ;  each  began  to  manifest 
more  positive  resolutions.     England  herself,  if  her  king  and  his 
ministers  had  yielded  less  to  their  individual  prepossessions,  would 
have  prudently  paused ;  and  abandoning  an  enterprise  above  her 
strength,  would  have  resorted  to  the  only  way  of  safety  tliat  she  had 
left.    But  pride,  obstinacy  and  intrigue  are  too  often  the  ruin  of 
states;    and  lord  Bute  was  incessantly  smoothing   that  route  for 
Mng  George.    After  the  victory  of  Saratoga,  the  Americans  pur- 
sued with  rare  sagacity  the  policy  prescribed  by  their  new  circum- 
stances.    Their  conduct  demonstrated  as  much  ability  as  experience 
in  affairs  of  state.     They  reflected,  that  as  their  successes  had  in 
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creased  their  strength,  rendered  their  alliance  more  desirable,  and 
banished  all  doubts  from  enlightened  minds  respecting  their  inde- 
pendence, nothing  could  be  better  calculated  on  their  part,  than  to 
give  jealousy  to  France,  by  pretending  a  disposition  to  make  alliance 
with  England  ;  and  disquietude  to  England,  by  the  appearance  of 
courting  the  strictest  union  with  France.     They  hoped  by  this  con- 
duct to  arrive  at  length  to  something  conclusive.     Accordingly,  the 
same  express  that  carried  to  England  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Saratoga,  was  the  bearer  of  dispatches,  the  drift  of  which  was  to 
insinuate,  that  the  Americans,  disgusted  by  the  excessive  delays  of 
the  French,  and  indignant  at  not  having  received  in  the  midst  of  their 
reverses,  avowed  and  more  efficacious  succors,  were  eagerly  desirous 
of  an  accommodation  with  England,  and  to  conclude  with  her  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  provided  she  acknowledged  their  independence. 
In  order  to  give  more  weight  to  this  suggestion,  it  was  added,  that 
the  colonists  would  feel  particular  gratification  in  a  reconciliation 
with  their  ancient  country;  whereas,  in  the   contrary  case,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  throw  tlnmselves  into  the  arms  of  the  in- 
veterate and  implacable  enemy  of  the  English  name. 

General  Gates,  on  whom  his  recent  victory  reflected  so  much 
luster,  wrote,  to  the  same  effect,  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  parliament.     These  steps  of  the  chiefs  of  the  American 
revolution  w^-e  likewise  necessary  to  satisfy  the  people,  who  would 
not,  without  extreme  repugnance,  have  seen  themselves  thrust  pre- 
cipitately into  the  party  of  France,  before  having  attempted  every 
probable  mode  of  effecting  an  adjustment  with  England.     The  pre- 
judices they  entertained  against  France  were  still  in  all  their  force  ; 
and  the  persuasion  that  this  power  had  speculated  upon  their  misfor- 
tunes, had  greatly  exasperated  their  aversion.     These  ne^^otiations 
were  no  secret  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  as  they  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  Franklin,  who  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  • 
the  umbrage  they  gave  the  French  ministers  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived.    Franklin,  about  the  same  time,  received  instructions  to 
reiterate  his  expostulations  with  the  government,  that  it  mi^ht  at 
ength  discover  itself,  since  otherwise,  it  was  to  be  feared  that^Encr. 
land,  convinced  by  the  catastrophe  of  Burgoyne,  and  even  by  the 
useless  victories  of  Howe,  that  the  reduction  of  America,  by  dint  of 
arms,  was  absolutely  impossible,  would  acknowledge  independence. 
Ihe  Americans,  he  added,   finding  themselves   deserted    by   the 
Irench,  will  be  constrained  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  En<rlish 
and  to  accept  of  favor  wherever  they  find  it ;  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  have  effect  but  to  the  irreparable  prejudice  of  the 
uiterests  of  France.     The  ministers  perceived  clearly  that  the  time 
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was  come,  in  wljicli,  if  they  would  not  lose  the  fruit  of  all  their 
policy,  it  was  necessary  finnl'y  to  lay  aside  the  personage  of  the  fox, 
and  to  assume  the  nature  of  the  lion.  Judging  the  British  ministers 
by  themselves,  they  supposed  them  entirely  c.  rapt  from  all  passion, 
as  statesmen  ought  to  be ;  cunscquentb  fearing  the  measures  whif  h 
their  wisdom  might  prescribe,  they  determined  to  resume,  and  brin^, 
to  a  conclusion,  the  negotiations  they  had  opened  already,  so  loni 
uince,  with  the  Americans,  and  which  they  had  so  shrewdlv  pro- 
longed. 

This  decision  appeared  to  them  the  more  urgent,  as  they  W(  "^  not 
ignorant  that  the  great  body  of  tin  inhabitants  of  America,  their 
independence  once  establishefl,  would  much  more  willingly  have 
coalesced  with  the  English,  a  people  of  the  same  blood,  of  the  same 
language,  of  the  same  manners,  and  still  not  entirely  forgetful  of 
former  friendship,  than  with  the  French,  a  nation  not  only  foreign 
and  rival,  but  reputed  faith;  -^s ;  whose  long  hesitations  had  counte- 
nanced the  imputation,  and  against  whom,  from  their  tenuerest  child- 
hood, they  had  fostered  the  most  unfavorable  prepossessions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Americans  had  supported  three  entire  years  ot 
the  most  trying  distress,  without  having  ever  discov(  red  the  least 
disposition  to  relinquish  their  enterprise,  or  the  loast  mark  of  weari- 
ness in  their  conflict  with  adverse  fortune.  Their  moderation  had 
not  deserted  them  in  success ;  and  the  perseverance  of  their  efforts 
had  given  to  the  first  victories  of  the  English  all  the  consequences 
of  defeats.  These  considerations  had  persuaded  the  ministers  of 
France,  that  America  had  knowledge,  power,  and  will,  to  keep  t!ie 
faith  of  treaties. 

The  resolution  of  finally  taking  an  active  part  in  this  war,  by 
extending  an  auxiliary  hand  to  the  Americans,  could  not  fail,  besides, 
of  being  highly  agreeable  to  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nation. 
The  motive  of'  it  was  not  merely  to  be  found  in  the  inveterate  hatred 
borne  the  English,  in  the  remembrance  of  recent  wounds,  in  the 
desire  of  revenge,  and  in  the  political  opinions,  which,  at  that  period, 
had  spread  throughout  tlie  kingdom,  but  also  in  numerous  and  pow- 
erful considerations  of  commercial  advantage.  The  trade  which 
had  been  carried  on  between  France  and  America,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  disturbances,  and  especially  since  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  had  yielded  the  French  merchants  immense  gains.  All 
of  these,  therefore,  eagerly  desired  that  the  new  order  of  things 
might  be  perpetuated  by  independence,  in  order  never  to  sec  the 
times  revived,  in  which  the  prohibitory  laws  of  parliament,  and  espe- 
cially the  act  of  navigation,  would  have  deprived  them  of  these 
benefits.    It  is  true,  however,  that  they  had  not  found  this  com- 
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mercc  so  lucrative  as  they  had  anticipated;  for  several  of  them, 
hurried  away  by  the  excessive  lov<!  of  gain,  and  principally  those  of 
(he  maritime  cities,  had  dispatched  to  America  ships  loafled  with 
valuable  merchandise,  a  great  number  of  which  had  been  taken  on 
the  passage  by  the  British  cruisers.  But  even  these  losses  stimulated 
their  desiro  to  be  able  to  continue  the  same  commerce,  and  to  wit* 
ness  the  reduction  of  that  British  audacity  which  prett nded  to  reign 
alone  upnr>  i  dement  common  to  the  whole  universe.  They  hoped 
that  the  ruyal  navy  in  open  war  would  afford  protectljn  to  the  ships 
of  commerce ;  and  that  force  would  thus  shield  the  enterprises  of 
'^'ipidity.     The  French  had,  besides,  in  this  conjunrture,  the  hope,  or 

•        i  iher  the  certainty,  that  Spain  would  take  part  in  the  quarrel.    This 
was  a  consideration  of  weight,  in  addition  to  the  motives  which 
always  influenced  them.     That  kingdom  had  a  formidable  murine, 
,         and  was  animated  with  so  strong  a  desire  to  make  trial  of  it  against 
England,  that  the  French  court,  rigidly  adhering  to  its  plan  of  cir- 
cumspection,     (1  hitherto  thought  it  prudent  to  check  rather  than 
j         stimulate  the  cabinet  of  Madri'l.     It  was  not  in  the  least  doubted, 
that  all  the  united  forces  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  already  so  long 
prepared,  and  directed  towards  the  same  object,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  take  down  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  the  English,  to 
protect  rich  cargoes  froh   their  insults,  and  even  to  cause  the  com- 
merc(   of  the  two  Indies  to  pass  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards. 

Thus  favored  by  circumstances,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
the  French  government  had  more  need  of  prudence  to  restrain  it 
from  precipitating  its  resolutions,  than  of  ardor,  to  incite  it  to  en- 
counter the  hazards  of  fortune.     Never,  assuredly,  had  any  govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  counsel  more  recommended  by  the  unanimous  and 
ardent  wishes  of  its  subjects,  or  which  promised  a  more  fortunate 
issue,  or  more  brilliant  advantages.     Unable,  therefore,  to  resist 
longer  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  agents  of  congress,  the  minis 
ter^  resolved  at  length  to  seize  the  occasion,  and  to  conclude  with 
America  the  treaty  which  had  been  the  object  of  such  long  negotia- 
tions.   But  as,  heretofore,  the  intention  of  France  had  been  to  elude 
any  positive  engagement,  the  articles  of  the  convention,  though  often 
and  deliberately  discussed,  were  not  yet  settled.     Under  the  appre- 
hension, however,  that  the  British  government,  in  case  of  further 
delays,  might  tempt  the  Americans  with  conciliatory  overtures,  the 
French  ministers  concluded  to  signify  to  the  commissioners  of  con- 
gress the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce,  to 
be  stipulated  between  the  two  states.    This  communication  was  made 
the  sixteenth  of  December,  1777,  by  M.  Gerard,  royal  syndic  of  the 
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city  of  Strasbourg,  and  secretary  of  the  king's  council  of  state.  Its 
purport  was  as  follows :  *  That  France  would  not  only  acknowledge, 
but  support  with  all  her  forces,  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  conclude  with  them  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce ;  that  in  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  she  would  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  situation  of  the  United  States,  but  that  the 
articles  of  it  should  be  of  the  same  nature  as  if  the  said  states  had 
been  long  established,  and  were  constituted  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
their  strength ;  that  his  most  christian  majesty  plainly  foresaw  that  in 
taking  this  step,  he  should  probably  enter  upon  a  war  with  Great 
Britain ;  but  that  he  desired  no  indemnification  upon  that  score  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States ;  not  pretending  to  act  solely  with  a 
view  to  their  particular  interest,  since,  besides  the  benevolence  he 
bore  them,  it  was  manifest,  that  the  power  of  England  would  be  di- 
minished by  the  dismemberment  of  her  colonies.  The  king  expect- 
ed only,  with  full  confidence,  from  the  United  States,  that  whatever 
was  the  peace  which  might  ]>e  concluded  eventually,  they  would 
never  renounce  their  independence,  and  resume  the  yoke  of  British 
domination.'  This  declaration  on  the  part  of  France,  re-assured  the 
minds  of  the  Americans ;  it  was  follo.wed  \  y  very  active  negotiations 
during  all  the  month  of  January.  They  were  imn>ediately  commu- 
nicated to  Spain,  that  she  might  also,  if  so  inclined,  become  a  party 
to  the  convention ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  favorable  answer  was 
received  from  that  court. 

All  difficulties  being  surmounted,  and  the  conditions  acceded  to 
on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other,  upon  the  sixth  of  February  was 
concluded  the  treaty  of  amity  between  his  most  christian  majesty 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
king  by  M.  Gerard,  and  for  the  United  States  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee.  By  this  treaty,  in  which  the  king  of 
France  considered  the  United  States  of  America  as  an  independent 
nation,  were  regulated  between  the  contracting  parties,  various  mari- 
time and  commercial  interests  concerning  the  duties  wl.ich  merchant 
vessels  were  to  pay  in  the  ports  of  the  friendly  state  ;  i'.  guarantied 
the  reciprocal  protection  of  vessels  in  time  of  war ;  the  right  of  fish- 
ery, and  especially  that  which  the  French  carried  on  upon  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  Utrech;  and  of  Paris ; 
it  exempted  from  the  right  of  Aubaine,  as  well  the  French  in  Amer- 
ica, as  the  Americans  in  France ;  it  provided  for  the  exercise  of 
commerce,  and  the  admission  of  privateers  with  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  in  case  the  other  should  be  at  war  with  a  third  power. 
'^^o  this  effect,  in  order  to  preclude  all  occasion  of  dissension,  it  was 
deiermined  by  an  express  clause,  what  articles,  in  time  of  war,  should 
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be  deemed  contraband,  and  what  should  be  considered  free,  and 
con-jequently  might  be  freely  transported,  and  introduced  by  the  sub 
jects  of  the  two  powers  into  enemy  ports ;  those  excepted,  however, 
which  should  be  found,  at  the  time,  besieged,  blockaded  or  invested. 
It  was  also  agreed,  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties should  not  be  subject  to  any  visit ;  it  being  intended  that  all  visit 
or  searcli  should  take  place  prior  to  the  clearance  of  the  shipping, 
and  that  contraband  articles  should  be  seized  in  port,  and  not  upon 
the  voyage,  except,  however,  the  cases,  where  there  should  exist  in 
dications  or  proofs  of  fraud.     It  was  stipulated,  besides,  that  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  France,  his 
most  christian  majesty  should  grant  them,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in 
the  islands  of  America,  subject  to  his  dominion,  several  free  ports. 
Finally,  the  king  pledged  himself  to  employ  his  good  offices  and  me 
diation  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  with  the  regencies  of  Al 
giers,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  other  powers  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in 
order  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  best  possible  mode  for 
the  accommodation  and  security  of  the  citizens,  ships,  and  merchan- 
dise, '  of  the  United  States  of  America.'    It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  treaty,  besides  the  recognition  made  in  it  of  American  indepen- 
dence, was  completely  subversive  of  the  principles  which  the  British 
government  had  uniformly  attempted  to  establish  as  well  with  respect 
to  the  commerce  of  neutrals,  in  time  of  war,  as  with  regard  to  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  an  enemy  state  by  the  British  squadrons. 
Consequently,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  although  France  had  not 
contracted  to  furnish  succors  of  any -sort  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  nevertheless,  on  being  so  wounded  to  the  quick  in  her  pride, 
and  in  her  most  essential  interests,  would  manifest  a  keen  resent- 
ment, and  would  probably  declare  war  against  France.    Hence  it 
was,  that  the  contracting  parties  concluded  the  same  day  another, 
eventual,  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  was  to 
take  its  effect  so  soon  as  war  should  break  out  between  France  and 
England.     The  two  parties  engaged  to  assist  each  other  with  good 
offices,  with  counsel,  and  with  arms.     It  was  stipulated,  a  thing  until 
then  unheard  of,  on  the  part  of  a  king,  that  the  essential  and  express 
object  of  the  alliance,  was  to  maintain  effectually  the  liberty,  sove- 
reignty, and  independence  of  the  United  States.    It  v/as  also  cove- 
nanted, that  if  the  remaining  provinces  of  Great  Britain  upon  the 
American  continent,  or  the  Bermuda  islands,  came  to  be  conquered, 
they  should  become  confederates  or  dependents  of  the  United  States ; 
but  if  any  of  the  islands  were  taken  situated  within,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  these  should  belong  to  the  crown  of 
France.    It  was  agreed,  that  neither  of  the  two  parties  could  con 
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elude  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the 
other.  They  reciprocally  obligated  themselves  not  to  lay  down 
arms,  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States  should  be  either 
formally  or  tacitly  acknowledged  in  treaties  which  should  terminate 
the  war.  They  guarantied  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  United  States 
to  the  king  of  France,  his  present  possessions  in  America,  as  well 
as  those  he  might  obtain  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  the  king  of 
France,  to  the  United  States,  liberty,  sovereignty  and  independence, 
absolute  and  unlimited,  as  well  in  point  of  government  as  of  com- 
merce, and  likewise  those  possessions,  additions  and  conquests  vi^hlch 
the  confederation  might  acquire  in  the  domains  of  Great  Britain  in 
North  America.  A  separate  and  secret  article  reserved  to  the  king 
of  Spain  the  faculty  of  becoming  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  to  that  of  alliance,  at  such  time  as  he  should 

think  proper. 

Thus  France,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the  wounds  received  m  the 
war  of  Canada,  and  always  jealous  of  the  power  of  England,  at  first 
by  wily  intrigues  and  distant  suggestions,  then  by  clandestine  suc- 
cors, and  if  convenient  disavowed,  had  encouraged  the  English  col- 
onies in  their  resistance ;  at  length,  openly  taking  them  by  the  hand, 
she  saluted  them  independent.  The  French  government  displayed 
a  profound  policy,  and  singular  dexterity  in  the  execution  of  this 
plan ;  it  may  even  be  affirmed,  that  in  no  other  affair,  however  im- 
portant, and  in  no  other  time,  has  it  ever  exhibited  so  much  sagacity 
and  stability.  Its  operations  were  covert,  while  it  was  perilous  to 
come  out,  and  it  threw  off  the  mask  so  soon  as  the  successes  of  the 
colonists  permitted  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  safe  allies.  It  took 
the  field  when  its  armies,  and  especially  its  fleets,  were  in  perfect 
preparation,  when  all  its  subjects  were  favorably  disposed,  when  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  promised  victorv.  It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the 
transports  of  exultation  which  I  rst  forth  in  France  on  <he  publi- 
cation of  the  new  treaties.  The  merchants  enjoyed  in  advance  those 
riches  which  until  then  had  been  confined  to  the  ports  of  England ; 
the  landholders  imagined  that  their  taxes  would  be  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  commerce ;  the  soldiers, 
nnd  especially  the  seamen,  hoped  to  avenge  their  affronts,  and  re- 
cover their  ancient  glory ;  the  generous  spirits  exulted  that  France 
declared  herself,  as  she  should  be,  the  protectress  of  the  oppressed; 
the  friends  of  liberal  principles  applauded  her  for  having  undertaken 
the  defense  of  liberty.  All  united  in  blessing  the  long  wished  for 
occasion  of  repressing  the  detestable  pride  of  a  rival  nation.  All 
were  persuaded  that  the  losses  sustained  in  the  preceding  reign  were 
about  to  be  repaired ;  it  was  every  where  exclaimed,  that  the  desii- 
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nies  promised  to  the  crown  of  France  wcie  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. •  Sucb,'  it  was  said,  '  are  the  happy  auspices  which  usher 
in  the  reign  of  a  clement  and  beloved  prince ;  too  long  have  we  suf- 
fered ;  let  us  hail  the  dawn  of  a  more  fortunate  future.'  Nor  was 
it  only  in  France  that  this  enthusiasm  of  joy  was  witnessed ;  the  same 
disposition  of  minds  prevailed  in  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe. 
The  Europeans  lauded,  and  exalted  to  the  skies,  the  generosity 
and  the  magnanimity  of  Louis  XVI.  Such,  at  that  time,  was  the 
general  abhorrence  excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  or  such  was  the  affection  borne  to  the  American  cause. 

Shortly  after  the  subscription  of  the  treaties,  and  long  before  they 
were  made  public,  the  British  ministry  had  knowledge  of  them. 
It  is  asserted  that  some  of  its  members,  wishing  to  embrace  this 
occasion  for  the  re-establishment  of  concord  between  the  two  parties, 
proposed  in  the  secret  councils  to  acknowledge  immediately  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  and  to  negotiate  with  them  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  alliance.    But  the  king,  either  guided  by  his  natural 
obstinacy,  or  doci'e  as  heretofore  to  the  instigations  of  lord  Bute,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  this  measure.     It  was  therefore  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed by  middle  ways,  which,  if  they  are  the  least  painful  hvH  also 
the  most  rarely  to  success.     They  consisted,  on  this  occasion,  not  in 
acknowledging  independence,  which,  at  this  time,  it  was  easier  to 
deny  than  to  prevent,  but  in  renouncing  the  right  of  taxation,  in  re- 
voking the  laws  complained  of,  in  granting  pardons,  in  acknowledging 
for  a  certain  time  the  American  authorities ;  and,  finally,  in  negotiat- 
ing with  them.     This  plan  of  conduct,  which  was  not  less,  and  per- 
haps more  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown  than  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence,  offered,  besides,  less  real  advantage  to 
England ;  it  was  accordingly  blamed  by  all  prudent  and  intelligent 
politicians.    None  could  avoid  seeing,  that  if  it  was  questionable, 
whether  these  measures  would  have  operated  the  desired  effect  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  independence  and  the  alliance  with  France, 
it  was  indubitable  that  afterwards  they  -nust  prove  absolutely  fruitless! 
That  proclivity  which  men  have  by  nature  towards  independence, 
was  likely  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans  over  the  proposal 
of  resuming  their  former  yoke,  whatever  were  the  advantages  that 
could  have  resulted  from  it.     Another  consideration  must  have  acted 
upon  them,  and  particularly  upon  their  chiefs ;  they  were  not  igno- 
rant, that  in  state  matters  it  is  little  prudent  to  confide  in  the  pardon 
of  princes  ;  neither  had  they  forgotten  that  these  very  ministers,  who 
made  them  such  bland  proposals,  were  the  same  men  who  haa  at- 
tempted to  starve  America,  had  filled  it  with  ferocious  soldiers,  with 
devastation  and  with  blood.    Besides,  if  the  Americans  should  hav* 
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broken  tho  faith  which  they  had  just  pledged  to  France,  they  would 
have  declared  themselves  guilty  of  a  scandalous  perfidy  ;  abandoned 
by  their  new  aUies,  could  they  have  hoped,  after  such  treachery,  to 
find,  in  their  utmost  distress,  a  single  power  on  earth  that  would  deign 
to  succor  them?  They  would  have  found  themselves  exposed, 
without  shield  or  defense,  to  the  fury  and  vengeance  of  Great 
Britain. 

But,  perhaps,  the  British  ministers  believed,  that  if  the  measures 
proposed  were  not  to  bring  about  an  arrangement,  they  might,  at 
least,  divide  opinions,  give  birth  to  powerful  parties,  and  thus,  by  in- 
testine dissensions,  facilitate  the  triumph  of  England.  Perhaps,  also, 
and  probably  they  persuaded  themselves,  that  if  the  Americans  re- 
jected the  propositions  for  an  adjustment,  they  would  at  least  have  a 
colorable  pretense  for  continuing  the  war.  But  whether  the  proce- 
dure of  the  ministers  at  this  juncture  was  free  or  forced,  lord  North, 
in  the  sitting  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  nineteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, made  a  very  grave  speech  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs.  He 
remarked,  that  sir  William  Howe  had  not  only  been  in  the  late  ac- 
tions, and  in  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign,  in  goodness  of  troops, 
and  in  all  manner  of  supplies,  but  in  numbers,  too,  much  superior  to 
the  enemy ;  that  Burgoyne  had  been  in  numbers,  until  the  affair  at 
Bennington,  near  twice  as  strong  ps  the  army  opposed  to  him ;  that 
sixty  thousand  men  and  upwards  had  been  sent  to  America,  a  force 
which  even  exceeded  the  demands  of  the  generals ;  but  fortune  had 
shown  herself  so  unpropitious,  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  reap 
those  advantages  which  were  reasonably  to  have  been  expected  from 
it.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  although  Great  Britain  was  most 
able  to  continue  the  war,  not  only  from  the  abundance  ot  men,  and 
the  strength  of  the  navy,  but  from  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
finances,  which  might  be  still  increased  by  a  loan  at  low  interest,  yet 
out  of  that  desire  which  every  good  government  ought  to  have,  to 
put  an  end  to  war,  the  ministry  had  determined  to  submit  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  house  certain  conciliatory  propositions,  from  which 
he  expected  the  most  happy  results.  The  general  attention  was 
evinced  by  a  profound  silence ;  no  mark  of  approbation  was  mani- 
fested by  any  party.  Astonishment,  dejection  and  fear  overclouded 
tne  whole  assembly  ;  so  different  was  the  present  language  of  the 
ministers  from  what  they  had  ever  used  before ;  it  was  concluded 
they  had  been  forced  to  it  by  some  serious  cause.  Fox  took  this 
opportunity  to  exclaim,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  the  United  States  was  already  signed  ;  the  agitation  and  tumult 
became  extreme.  Lord  North  moved  the  resolution,  that  the  par- 
liament could  not  in  future  imnose  anv  tax  or  duty  in  the  colonies 
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of  North  America,  except  such  only  as  should  be  deemed  beneficiol 
to  commerce,  and  the  product  even  of  those  to  be  collected  under 
the  authority  of  the  respective  colonics,  and  to  be  employed  for  their 
use  and  advantage.  He  proposed,  besides,  that  five  commissioners 
should  be  appointed,  empowered  to  adjust  with  any  assem.bly  or  in- 
dividual whatsoever,  the  differences  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  the  compacts 
were  not  to  take  effect  till  ratified  by  the  parliament. 

The  commissioners  were,  also,  to  be  authorized  to  proclaim  armis- 
tices wherever  they  should  think  proper,  to  suspend  prohibitory  laws, 
and  generally  all  laws  promulgated  since  the  tenth  of  February,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  and  to  pardon  whoever, 
and  aS  many  as  they  pleased.  Finally,  they  were  to  have  authority 
to  appoint  governors  and  commanders-in-chief  in  the  reconciled 
provinces. 

Thus  the  British  ministers,  now  urged  by  necessity,  all  at  once 
conceded  what  they  had  refused  during  fifteen  years,  and  what  they 
had  been  contending  for  in  a  sanguinary  and  cruel  war,  already  of 
three  years  standing.  Whether  it  was  the  fault  of  fortune,  or  their 
own,  they  appeared  in  this  conjuncture,  as  in  all  others,  inflexible 
when  they  should  have  yielded,  and  pliant  when  too  late.  Incapa- 
ble of  controlling  events,  they  were  dragged  along  by  them.  The 
bills  proposed  passed  almost  without  opposition  in  parliament ;  but 
without,  they  excited  universal  discontent.  '  Such  concessions,'  it 
was  vociferated,  '  are  too  unworthy  of  the  British  name  and  power ; 
they  would  only  be  admissible  in  an  extremity,  such  as.  Heaven  be 
thanked,  England  is  still  far  from  being  reduced  to ;  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  sow  discouragement  among  us,  to  enervate  our  armies,  to 
embolden  our  enemies,  and  to  detach  our  allies.  Since  the  rij^ht  of 
taxation  is  renounced,  which  was  the  first  motive  and  cause  of  the 
war,  why  not  go  farther,  and  acknowledge  independency  ? '  In  a 
word,  the  ministers  were  charged  with  having  done  too  much,  or  too 
little ;  the  common  fate  of  those,  who  from  timidity  betake  them- 
selves to  half  measures ;  whose  prudence  and  vigor  prove  equally 
vain.  Nor  were  the  ministers  only  exposed  to  the  animadversions 
of  the  opposite  party  ;  the  most  moderate  citizens  expressed  a  no 
less  decided  disapprobation.  Nevertheless,  the  king  appointed,  not 
long  after,  for  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  lord  Howe,  Wil- 
liam Eden,  George  Johnstone,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  army  in  America ;  individuals  highly  distinguished,  either 
by  their  rank,  or  by  the  celebrity  of  their  achievements,  or  by  their 
intelligence  and  experience  in  American  afiair ;  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
Eden  and  Johnstone,  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  the  twenty-first  of 
April,  oa  board  the  ship  THdent, 
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In  the  midst  of  this  complication  of  novel  events,  and  of  novel 
measures,  and  while  the  entire  British  nation  was  anxiously  looking 
towards  the  future,  the  marquis  dc  Noailles,  ambassador  of  his  most 
christian  majesty,  at  the  court  of  England,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions from  his  sovereign,  delivered,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  to 
lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  the  following 
declaration : 

*  The  United  States  of  America,  which  are  in  full  possession  of  the 
independence  declared  by  their  act  of  the  fourth  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy-six,  having  made  a  proposal  to  the 
king  to  consolidate,  by  a  formal  convention,  the  connections  that 
have  begun  to  be  established  between  the  two  nations,  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  basis  for  mutual  good  correspondence. 

*  His  majesty,  being  resolved  to  cultivate  the  good  understanding 
subsisting  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  by  all  the  means  com- 
patible with  his  dignity,  and  with  the  good  of  his  subjects,  thinks  that 
he  ought  to  impart  this  step  to  the  court  of  London,  and  declare  to 
It,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  contracting  parties  have  had  attention 
not  to  stipulate  any  exclusive  advantage  in  favor  of  the  French  nation, 
and  that  the  United  States  have  preserved  the  liberty  of  treating 
with  all  nations  whatsoever  on  the  same  foot  of  equality  and  re- 
ciprocity. 

'  In  making  this  communication  to  the  court  of  London,  the  king 
is  firmly  persuaded,  that  it  will  find  in  it  fresh  proofs  of  his  majesty's 
constant  and  sincere  dispositions  for  peace ;  and  that  his  Britannic 
majesty,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  will  equally  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  interrupt  good  harmony ;  and  that  he  will  take,  in 
particular,  efTectual  measures  to  hinder  the  commerce  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  with  the  United  States  of  America  from  being  disturbed,  and 
cause  to  be  observed,  in  this  respect,  the  usages  received  between 
trading  nations,  and  the  rules  that  may  be  considered  as  subsisting 
between  the  crowns  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 

'  In  thi?  just  confidence,  the  underwritten  ambassador  might  think 
it  superfluous  to  apprise  the  British  ministry,  that  the  king  his  mas- 
ter, being  determined  effectually  to  protect  the  lawful  freedom  of  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  sustain  the  honor  of  his  flag,  his 
majesty  has  taken,  in  consequence,  eventual  measures,  in  concert 
with  the  United  States  of  North  Ameri>  a.' 

This  declaration,  so  full  of  matter  in  itself,  and  presented  with  very 
little  ceremony  by  the  French  ambassador,  stung  British  pride  to  the 
quick.  If  it  was  one  of  those  sh-cwd  turns  which  are  not  unusual 
among  princes  in  their  reciprocal  intercourse,  it  was  also  one  of  those 
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which  they  are  not  accustomed  to  forgive.  France  had  foreseen  its 
consequences,  and  far  from  dreading  them,  they  were  the  very  ob- 
ject of  her  wishes  and  hopes.  Lord  North  communicated,  tho 
seventeenth  of  March,  the  note  of  the  French  minister  to  the  house  of 
commons;  with  a  message  from  the  king,  purporting  that  his  majesty 
had  thought  proper,  in  consequence  of  this  olTensive  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  France,  to  recall  his  ambassador  from 
that  court ;  that  he  had  L^een  sincerely  desirous  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  ;  and  that  he  trusted  he  should  not  stand  respon- 
sible for  its  interruption,  if  he  resented  so  unprovoked,  and  so  unjust 
an  aggression  on  the  honor  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of 
his  kingdoms,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  assurances,  subversive  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of  every  sovereign 
power  in  Europe.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  relying  with  the 
firmest  confidence  on  the  zeal  of  his  people,  he  hoped  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  repel  every  insult  and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and  uphold 
tlie  power  and  reputation  of  his  crown. 

This  resolution  surprised  no  one ;  it  was  already  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  all  companies.  Lord  North  moved  the  usual  address 
of  thanks  to  the  king,  with  assurance  of  the  support  of  parliament. 
A  member  named  Baker  proposed  that  the  king  should  be  entreated 
to  remove  from  his  counsels  those  persons  in  whom  his  people  could 
no  longer  repose  any  sort  of  confidence.  This  amendment  was  sup- 
ported with  great  spirit.  It  was  then  that  governor  Pownall,  a  man 
of  weight,  and  particularly  conversant  in  American  affairs,  rose  and 
spoke  in  much  the  following  terms : 

*  I  do  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the  business  of  this  solemn  day, 
which  is  about  to  decide  upon  the  immediate  re-establishment,  or 
irreparable  ruin  of  our  country,  to  go  into  the  inquiry  whether  the 
present  ministers  are  longer  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
battered  ship  of  the  state,  in  the  midst  of  tempests,  or  whether  we 
are  to  commit  the  helm  to  other  hands.  Considerations  of  far  higher  . 
importance,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  demand  all  your  attention.  For 
whatever  these  ministers  may  be,  against  whom  I  hear  such  bitter 
murmurs,  if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  take  this  day  a  suitable  resolu- 
tion, I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  even  they  will  be  capable  of 
executing  it  with  success.  If,  on  the  contrary,  persisting  in  the  meas- 
ures which  have  brought  us  into  this  critical  position,  we  add  a  new 
blunder  to  all  our  past  errors,  neither  these  nor  any  other  ministers 
can  save  us  from  perdition. 

*  Besides,  those  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  causes  of  out 
disasters,  and  who  impute  them  to  the  present  servants  of  the  crown, 
will  have  an  early  opportunity  for  sifting  that  subject  to  their  wish.  lu 
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the  regular  examination  of  their  conduct,  which  is  to  occupy  this 
house  in  a  few  days.    But  what  is  the  business  before  us,  and  what 
is  the  subject  of  our  immediate  deliberations  ?  Faithless  and  haughty 
France  rises  against  us  ;  she  threatens  us  with  war,  if  we  presume  to 
resent,  nay,  if  we  do  not  accept  the  insulting  conditions  she  dictates. 
Where  is  the  citizen  who  loves  his  country,  where  is  the  Briton  who 
is  not  fired  with  indignation,  who  is  not  impatient  to  avenge  the  out- 
rages of  this  implacable  rival  ?  I  also  have  British  blood  in  my  veins ; 
I  feel  it  in  the  transports  which  animate  me,  I  approve  high  ar  d  mag- 
nanimous resolutions.     But  what  I  condemn,  and  so  long  as  I  have 
life  will  always  condemn,  is  the  impolicy  of  hurrying  to  encounter 
two  wars  instead  of  one,  and  of  choosing  rather  to  add  a  new  enemy 
to  the  old,  than  to  be  reconciled  with  the  latter,  in  order  to  operate  in 
concert  against  the  former.    To  vanquish  France  and  America  to- 
gether, is  an  enterprise  to  be  reckoned  among  impossible  events  ;  to 
triumph  over  the  first  after  having  disarmed  the  second,  is  not  only 
possible,  but  easy.     But  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  it  is  necessary 
to  acknowledge,  what  we  can  no  longer  prevent,  I  mean  American 
independence.     And  what  are  the  obstacles  »vhich  oppose  so  salu- 
tary a  resolution  ?  or  by  what  reasons  can  it  be  combated  ?    Perhaps 
the  desire  of  glory,  or  the  honor  of  the  crown  ?  But  honor  resides 
in  victory  ;  shame  in  defeat ;  and  in  affairs  of  state,  the  useful  is  al- 
ways honorable. 

*  We  should  consider  also,  that  in  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  we  acknowledge  not  only  what  is,  but  also  what 
we  have  already  recognized,  if  not  in  form,  at  least  in  fact.  In  those 
very  acts  of  conciliation  which  we  have  so  lately  passed,  we  acknowl- 
edge, if  we  would  speak  ingenuously,  that  we  have  renounced  all 
sort  of  supremacy.  If  our  intention  is  to  maintain  it,  we  have  already 
gone  too  far ;  but  if  our  desire  of  peace  be  sincere,  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough ;  and  every  step  we  shall  take  to  put  the  Americans  back 
from  independency,  will  convince  them  the  more  of  the  necessity  of 
going  forward.  Inveterate  inclinations  are  not  so  easily  changed,  and 
resolutions  taken  after  long  and  mature  dehberations,  are  not  so 
lightly  diverted. 

'  If  we  look  well  into  the  great  acts  of  their  proceedings,  we  shall 
soon  be  satisfied  that  they  were  not  suddenly  taken  up  as  an  ebulli- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  or  in  the  bitterness  of  passion  or  revenge,  but 
rather  as  coming  on  of  course,  by  a  train  of  events,  linked  together 
oy  a  system  of  policy.  Their  march  was  slow,  brt  in  measured 
steps  ;  feeling  their  ground  before  they  set  their  foot  on  it ;  yet  when 
once  set,  there  fixed  forever.  They  made  their  declaration  of  rights 
la  1774,  itself  but  little  compatible  with  British  supremacy.    They 
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afterwards  confirmed  it  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  proclaimed 
their  reasons  for  taking  up  arms ;  and  finally  they  declared  their 
independence,  which  is  but  the  pinnacle  and  accomplishment  of  that 
work  which  they  had  long  since  commenced,  which  they  were  assist- 
ed in  perfecting  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  which  they  have 
80  valiantly  defended  in  three  successive  campaigns. 

'  If  these  people,  when  they  viewed  their  cause  abandoned,  as  to 
all  assistance  which  they  looked  to  in  Europe ;  when  sinking,  as  to 
all  appearance  of  what  the  utmost  exertions  of  their  own  resources 
had  done ;  when  clouded  with  despair;  would  not  give  up  the  ground 
of  independence,  on  which  they  were  determined  to  stand ;  what 
hopes  can  there  be,  and  from  what  quarter,  that  they  will  now,  when 
every  event  of  fate  and  fortune  is  reversed  to  us,  and  turned  in  their 
favor ;  when  they  feel  their  own  power  able  to  resist,  to  counteract, 
and  in  one  deplorable  instance  superior  to,  and  victorious  over  ours ; 
when  they  see  their  cause  taken  up  in  Europe ;  when  they  find  the 
nations  among  which  they  have  taken  their  equal  station,  acknowl- 
edging their  independency,  and  concluding  treaties  with  them  as  such ; 
when  France  has  actually  and  avowedly  done  it ;  when  it  is  known 
that  Spain  must  follow,  and  that  Holland  will ;  what  hopes  can  there 
be,  and  from  what  quarter,  that  they  will,  all  at  once,  pull  down  their 
own  new  governments,  to  receive  our  provincial  ones  ?  that  they 
will  dissolve  their  confederation  ?  that  they  will  disavow  all  their 
reasons  for  taking  up  arms ;  and  give  up  all  those  rights  which  they 
have  declared,  claimed  and  insisted  upon,  in  order  to  receive  such 
others  at  our  hands,  as  supremacy  on  one  hand  will,  and  dependency 
on  the  other  can  admit  them  to  ?  And  how  can  we  hope  to  conquer, 
when  surrounded  by  his  allies,  the  enemy,  who,  single,  has  repulsed 
your  attacks  ?  France  abounds  in  hardy  and  gallant  warriors ;  she 
will  inundate  with  them  the  plains  of  America ;  and  then,  whether 
we  shall  be  able,  I  say  not  to  conquer,  but  to  resist,  let  each  be  his 
own  judge. 

'  We  are  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  France  ;  we  see  them  lined  with 
formidable  maritime  preparations  ;  and  though  we  may  not  fear,  we 
ought  at  least  to  guard  against,  an  attack  upon  this  very  territory, 
where  we  are  meditating  the  destruction  of  America,  who  combats 
us,  and  of  France,  who  seconds  her.  It  follows  that  those  soldiers 
who  might  have  been  sent  to  America,  must  remain  in  Great  Britain 
to  defend  our  hallowed  laws,  our  sacred  altars,  our  country  itself, 
against  the  fury  of  the  French.  Already  the  numerous  fleet  of 
Brest  is  perfectly  prepared  to  put  to  sea ;  already  the  coasts  of 
Normandy  swarm  with  troops  that  seem  to  menace  a  descent  upon 
our  natal  land.    And  what  are  we  doing  in  the  mean  time  ?     We 
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arc  here  deliberating  whether  it  is  better  to  have  divers  enemies, 
than  one  only ;  whether  it  is  more  expedient  to  encounter  ut  once 
America  and  Europe  in  Icjiguo  for  our  destruction,  than  to  make 
head  against  Europe  with  the  arms  ol  America  to  back  us  ?     But 
am  I  alone  in  nmijjtaining  that  the  safety  of  England  is  attached  to 
the  measure  I  propose  ?     All  prudent  men  profess  the  same  opinion ; 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  repeats  it ;  the  pompous  but  vain 
declamations  of  the  ministers  they  have  learned  to  interpret  as  the 
denunciations  of  irreparable  calamities  to  the  country.     Of  this  the 
too  certain  proof  is  found  in  the  fall  of  the  public  funds ;  which 
took  place  the  moment  there  was  any  mention  of  this  new  ministe- 
rial frenzy,  of  this  obstinacy  more  Scotch  than  English.     Tell  us 
then,  ministers,  sometimes  so  weakly  credulous,  at  all  times  so  obsti- 
nate in  your  lesolutions,  if  you  have  easily  effected  the  late  loan, 
and  what  is  the  rate  of  interest  you  have  ptud  ?     But  you  arc  silent.' 
Will  not  this  then  suffice  to  convince  you  of  the  perversity  of  your 
•measures  ? 

'  I  know  there  are  some  who  are  careful  to  give  out  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  independence,  besides  being  a  measure  little  to 
our  honor,  would  offer  no  certain  advantage,  since  we  have  no  as- 
surance that  it  would  satisfy  the  Americans.   But  how  can  we  believe 
that  the  Americans  will  prefer  the  alliance  of  France  to  ours  ?     Are 
not  these  the  same  French  who  formerly  attempted  to  subjugate 
them  ?    Are  not  these  the  same  French  whose  wishes  would  have 
led  them  to  extinguish  the  name  and  language  of  the  English  ?   How 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Americans  have  not  yet  reflected  that 
England,  their  bulwark,  once  prostrated,  they  will  be  abandoned, 
without  defense,  to  the  power  of  France,  who  will  dispose  of  them 
as  she  sees  fit  ?     How  should  they  not  perceive  this  artifice  of  the 
French,  not  new,  but  now  prepared  and  rendered  more  dangerous 
by  our  own  imprudence,  which  consists  in  laboring  to  dissolve  our 
union  in  order  to  crush  us  separately  ?   The  Americans  will  undoubt- 
edly prefer  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  France  to  dependency  ; 
but  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you,  that  they  will  like  infinitely  bet- 
ter the  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  conjointly  with  independence. 
Besides,  it  is  a  secret  to  nobody  that  the  Americans  are  incensed 
against  France  for  having  in  this  very  negotiation  profited  of  their 
distress,  to  try  to  drive  a  hard  and  inequitable  bargain  with  them ; 
thus  setting  a  price  upon  their  independence.     Let  us  avail  our- 
selves, if  we  are  wise,  of  the  effects  of  French  avarice,  and  we  may 
thus  make  friends  of  those  whom  we  can  no  longer  have  for  subjects. 
Independent  of  the  reasons  I  have  urged,  the  interest  of  reciprocal 
commerce  alone,  if  every  other  part  of  the  ground  be  taken  equa., 
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wo-jU  (lelcrmmc  tlic  Americans  to  prefer  our  friendship  to  that  of 
Franco.     Dut  why  should  I  multiply  arguments  to  convince  you  of 
that  which  I  can  m  an  instant  demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt  ?    I 
have  soon,  and  read  with  my  own  eyes,  a  letter  written  by  Beniamiu 
Frankhn,  a  man,  as  you  all  know,  of  irrefragable  authority  with  his 
countrymen.     In  this  letter,  transmitted  to  London  'since  the  con- 
cbsion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  America,  ho 
affirnKs  that  .f  Great  Britain  would  renounce  her  supremacy,  and  tJeat 
with  the  Americans  as  an  independent  nation,  peace  might  bo  re- 
osabhshed  immediately.     These  are  not  the  news  and  silly  reports 
with  which  our  good  ministers  allow  themselves  to  be  amused  by 
refugees      But  if  we  may  count  upon  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
independent  America,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  instead  of  being  weak- 
cned  by  the  separation,  we  should  become  but  tho  more  capable  of 
attack,  and  the  more  vigorous  for  defense.     For  a  part  of  these 
troops,  which  are  now  employed  to  no  effect  in  our  colonies,  might 
then  be  taken  with  advantage  to  form  such  garrisons  in  Canada  and 
I\ova  ocotia,  as  would  put  those  provinces  out  of  all  insult  and  dan- 
ger.    The  rest  of  the  forces  there  might  be  employed  to  protect  our 
islands,  and  to  attack  those  of  France,  which,  thus  taken  by  surprise 
would  inevitably  fall  into  our  hands.     As  to  the  fleet,  we  could  so 
dispose  It  as  to  cover  and  defend  at  once  all  our  possessions  and  our 
commerce  in  the  two  hemispheres.     Thus  delivered  from  all  dis- 
quietude on  the  part  of  America,  we  should  be  enabled  to  bend  all 
our  thoughts  and  all  our  forces  against  France ;  and  make  her  pay 
tne  lorleit  oi  her  insolence  and  audacity. 
*  On  these  considerations,  I  think  that,  abandoning  half  measures 

7ZT^.  "!'"'  ^'^  ^'"r  ^'  ''''  commissioners^to  the  enabl  ng 
them  to  treat,  consult  and  finally  to  agree  and  acknowledge  thf 
Americans  as  mdependent ;  on  condition,  and  in  the  moment  that 
thoy  will,  as  such,  form  a  federal  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive  and 
commercial  with  us.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  we  should  reap 
more  advantage  from  this  single  resolution,  than  fr^m  several  victo 
ries,  m  a  war  become  hopeless. 

'But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  persist  in  our  infatuation,  we  shall 
learn,  to  our  irreparable  prejudice,  how  costly  it  is  to  trus  more  1 
appearances  than  reality,  and  how  dangerous  to  listen  to  thrpen^ 
cious  counsels  of  fury  and  pride.  Be  assured,  if  the  comrit 
sioners  are  not  empowered  to  acknowledge  independence,  they  Tad 
better  never  go :  their  going  will  be  a  mockery,  and  end  in  d  sg^^^^^ 
These  considerations,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  the  emphatic 
manner  of  the  orator,  made  a  deep  impression  u^on  the  mmd'of  hi 
auditors ;  it  waa  perceived  that  several  membe^  of  the  min  sS 
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F'^rty  began  to  waver.  But  the  minister  of  war,  Jenkinson,  a  person- 
age of  no  littlj  authority,  immediately  answered  by  the  following 
speech  : 

*  Nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  ought  to  pursue  that  which  is 
just  and  honest ,  and  if  this  be  their  duty,  it  is  equally  also  their 
interest,  since  it  generally  conducts  them  to  glory  and  to  greatness. 
On  tlie  other  haiid,  what  can  be  more  fatal  lo  the  felicity  of  states, 
than  tlie  uncertainty  and  instability  of  counsels  ? 

'  Resolutions  always  fluctuating  betray,  in  those  who  govern,  either 
weakness  of  mind,  or  timiuUy  of  spirit ;  and  prevent  them  from  ever 
attaining  the  end  proposed.     This  axiom  admitted,  I  hope  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  house  that  in  the  present  question, 
where  W3  see  prejudiced  men  hurried  away  by  vain  chimeras,  it  is 
as  rigorously  required  by  justice  and  our  dignity  as  by  the  most 
essential  interests  of  the  state,  that  we  should  not  depart  from  the 
counsels  we-pursue.     However  fortune  may  turn  her  wheel,  the  war 
we  wa^re  is  just.     Such  «he  wisdom  of  parliament  has  decreed  it ; 
each  the  voice  of  the  people  has  proclaimed  it ;  such  the  very  nature 
of  things  confirms  it.     Why  it  has  not  beer  more  successful,  I  will 
not  now  take  upon  me  .o  say.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
the  want  of  success  has  at  last  brought  upon  us  the  insults  and 
meditated  attacks  of  the  French.     Is  there  any  one  here,  who,  in 
such  a  situation,  would  have  Great  Britain  despond,  would  have  her 
stoop  to  unworthy  resolutions,  and,  through  fear  of  the  French,  ac- 
knowledge herself  vanquished  by  her  ancient  subjects  ?  But  what  do 
I  say  ?     There  ave  men  who  would  have  us  tremble  for  ourselves ; 
and  who  imagine  they  already  see  the  French  banners  floating  at  the 
gates  of  London.     But  disregarding  the  vain  terrors  oi  these,  I  know 
not  whether  to  say  ambitious  or  timorous  men,  I  pledge  myself  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  course  we  have  hitherto  pursued  is  not  only 
that  of  justice  and  honoi.  but  thut  it  is  capable  jf  conducting  us  to 
the  object  of  our  desires. 

'  I  shall  begin  with  asking  these  bosom  friends  of  rebels,  if  they 
are  certain  that  it  is  all  America,  or  only  a  seditious  handful,  whose 
craft  and  audacity  have  raised  them  to  the  head  of  affairs,  who  claim 
independency?  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  this  independence 
appears  to  me  rather  a  vision  that  floats  in  certain  brains,  inflamed 
by  the  iage  of  innovation,  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  on 
this,  than  any  general  wish  of  the  people.  This  is  what  all  men  of 
sense  declare,  who  have  resided  in  the  midst  of  that  misguided  mul- 
titude ;  this  :?  attested  by  the  thousands  of  royalists  who  have 
flocked  to  the  royal  standard  in  New  York,  and  who  have  fought  for 
the  king  ill  tiie  plains  of  Saratoga,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bra.n<ly- 
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wne.     This,  finally,  is  proclaimed  by  the  very  prisons,  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  ^^ho  have  chosen  rather  to  part  with  their  liberty 
tJian  to  renounce  their  allegiance  ;  and  have  preferred  an  imminent 
peril  of  death,  to  a  participation  in  rebellion.     If  their  co-operation 
has  not  proved  of  that  utility,  which,  from  their  number  and  force, 
was  to  have  been  expected,  this  must  be  imputed  not  to  their 
indifference,  but  rather  to  the  inconsiderate  zeal  which  caused  them 
to  break  out  prenaturely.    There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  to 
such  subjects  as  remained  ftiithful  until  England  set  up  the  pretension 
of  taxation,  many  others  will  join  themselves  now  that  she  has 
renounced  it;  for  already  all  are  convinced  how  much  better  it  is  to 
live  under  the  mild  sway  of  an  equitable  prince,  than  under  the 
tyranny  of  new  and  ambitious  men.     And  why  should  I  here  omit 
the  ties  of  consanguinity,  the  common  language,  the  mutual  interests, 
the  conformity  of  manners,  and  the  recollection  of  ancient  union  ? 
I  appeal  even  to  the  testimony  of  my  adversary,  with  regard  to  the 
avarice  and  revolting  behavior  of  France,  during  the  negotiation  of 
alliance  ;  and  can  it  be  doubtful  that  to  this  new,  insatiable,  arrogant 
and  faithless  friend,  the  Americans  will  prefer  their  old,  tried,  benefi- 
cent and  affectionate  fellow-citizens  ?    Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention 
a  well  known  fact ;  the  finances  of  congress  are  exhausted  ;  tJ-cir 
soldiers  are  naked  and  famishing ;  they  can  satisfy  none  of  the  wants 
of  the  state  j  creditors  are  without  remedy  against  their  debtors  • 
Mfence  arise  scandals  without  end,  piivate  hatreds,  and  unanimous' 
maledictions  against  the  government. 

'  There  b  not  an  individual  among  the  Americans,  but  sees  that  in 
accepting  the  term ,  offered  by  Great  Britain,  the  public  credit  will 
be  re-estabhshed,  private  property  secured,  and  abundance  in  all  parts 
of  the  social  body  restored.  They  will  concur,  with  the  more  ardor 
m  estabhshing  this  prosperity,  when  they  shall  see  powerful  England 
resolved  on  continuing  the  war  with  redoubled  energy.  Certainly 
tliey  Will  not  believe  that  any  succors  they  can  receive  from  haughty 
France  will  compel  us  very  speedily  to  accept  of  ignominious  con- 
u  tions.  i  ,^s,  methinks  I  already  see,  or  I  am  strangely  mistaken, 
ihe  people  of  America  flocking  to  the  royal  standard  ;  every  thincr 
tn«tes  them  to  it;  fidelity  towards  the  sovereign,  the  love  of  the 
Lnghsh  name,  the  hope  of  a  happier  future,  their  aversion  to  their 
new  and  unaccustomed  allies,  and,  finally,  the  hatred  they  bear  to 
the  tyranny  of  congress. 

Mt  is  then  that  we  shall  have  cause  to  applaud  our  constancy, 
then  shall  we  acknowledge  that  the  most  honorable  counsels,  as  the 
most  w-orthy  of  so.  great  a  realm,  are  also  the  most  useful  and  safe. 
«o  tar  from  thmkijrj§.fli«.)fcw:war  against  Frr^^cfe ;  ough.t  to  dismay 
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ts,  I  see  in  it  only  grounds  of  better  hopes.  If,  uf  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  had  but  Uttle  success  against  the  Americans,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  where  is  the  Englishman  who  does 
not  hope,  nay,  who  does  not  firmly  believe,  that  the  French  are 
about  to  furnish  us  with  occasions  for  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  ? 
As  for  myself,  I  find  the  pledge  of  it  in  the  recollection  of  our  past 
achievements,  in  the  love  of  our  ancient  glory,  in  the  present  ardor 
of  our  troops,  and  especially  in  the  strength  of  our  navy.  The  ad- 
vantages we  shall  gain  over  the  French  by  land  and  sea,  will  recom- 
pense the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  America.  The  Americans, 
finding  their  hopes  frustrated,  which  they  had  so  confidently  placed 
on  the  eflicacy  of  the  succors  jf  their  new  allies,  will  be  struck  with 
terror  ;  they  will  prefer  the  certain  peace  of  an  accommodation  to 
future  independence,  rendered  daily  more  uncertain  by  new  defeats 
of  their  allies.  Besides,  who  will  presume  to  aflirm  that  fortune  will 
not  become  more  propitious  to  us  even  upon  the  territory  of  Ameri- 
ca ?  Is  it  going  too  far  to  believe,  that  when  our  armies  shall  direct 
their  march  towards  the  open  and  fertile  provinces  inhabited  by  the 
loyalists,  they  will  be  more  successful  than  they  could  be  in  moun- 
tainous, steril,  savage  regions,  swarming  with  rebels  ?  For  myself, 
I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  we  shall  find  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  the  most  ample  indemnification  for  the  unlucky  campaigns 
of  New  Jersey  and  of  Pennsylvania.  But  I  admit,  which  God  for- 
bid, fresh  disasters  ;  I  will  nevertheless  maintain  that  we  ought  to 
prosecute  what  we  have  commenced.  If  we  lose  our  colonies,  we 
shall  not  lose  honor.  1  would  rather  American  independence,  if 
ever  it  must  exist,  should  be  the  offspring  of  inexorable  destiny,  than 
of  a  base  condescension  on  our  part. 

'  Shall  France  then  find  us  so  tame,  as,  at  the  bare  shadow  of  her 
enmity,  to  abandon  our  possessions,  and  tamely  yield  up  to  her  all 
our  glory  ;  we,  who  have  the  time  still  green  in  memory,  when,  after 
having  by  victories  on  victories  trampled  upon  her  pride  and  prostrat- 
ed her  powo,  we  triumphantly  scoured  all  seas,  and  the  continent 
of  America? 

*  Of  what  country  then  are  the  authors  of  such  timid  counsels  ? 
English  perhaps.  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  believe  it.  Who  are  these 
pusillanimous  spirits,  who  paint  our  affairs  as  if  they  were  desperate  ? 
Are  they  women  or  aff"righted  children  ?  I  should  incline  to  believe 
the  latter,  if  I  did  not  see  them  often  holding  forth  within  these  walls 
their  sinister  predictions,  indulging  their  favorite  whim  of  reviling 
their  country,  expatiating  with  apparent  delight  upon  its  weaknei-s, 
and  magnifying  the  power  of  its  ambitious  enemy.  And  what  :3  then 
this  France,  afi'v^  gatheriiiig  of  whosie  frwwWs  vv'e  are  to  shudder  ? 
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Where  are  her  seamen  trained  to  naval  nraineuvers !  Where  are  her 
soldiers  formed  in  battles  ?  I  will  tell  those  w!ro  do  not  know  it,  or 
who  affect  not  to  know  it,  that  she  is  at  this  very  moment  attacked 
with  an  internal  malady  that  will  paralyze  her  strength  at  the  very 
moment  she  may  wish  to  move.  Who  of  you  is  ignorant  that  she 
labors  under  an  annual  deficiency  of  thirty  miUions  ?  Who  knows 
not  that  she  is  destitute  of  the  resources  of  loans  ?  her  rich  capital 
ists  being  as  distrustful  as  they  are  rare. 

*  But  it  is  not  in  the  sinking  of  credit  only  that  France  is  distress- 
ed ;  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  effects  of  an  extended  com- 
merce, have  introduced  opinions  among  the  French  people,  that  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  their  government.  Contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent, contrary  to  all  ideas  of  that  government,  a  reasoning  has  prop- 
agated, and  even  entered  into  some  of  the  lines  of  business,  that  the 
twentieth  is  a/rcc  gift,  and  that  every  individual  has  a  right  to  judge 
of  its  necessity,  and  oversee  its  employment. 

'  Besides  this,  one  bad  effect  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  pre- 
tended to  take  up  the  American  cause,  and  which  they  now  learn 
in  earnest  to  have  an  affection  for,  has  tainted  their  principles  with 
the  spirit  of  republicanism.  These  principles  of  liberty  always  di- 
minish the  force  of  government ;  and  if  they  take  root  and  grow  up 
in  France,  we  shall  see  that  government  as  distracted  and  unsettled 
as  any  other. 

'  I  hear  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  among  ourselves,  and 
of  the  depression  of  the  public  iiinds ;  but  the  lenders  have  already 
come  forward ;  and  I  understand  the  first  payment  is  already  made. 
The  interest  tliey  have  demanded  is  not  only  not  usurious,  but  it  is 
even  much  more  moderate  than  our  enemies  would  have  wished,  or 
than  our  croaking  orators  predicted.  As  to  the  fall  of  the  funds,  it 
has  been  very  inconsiderable,  and  they  have  even  risen  to-day.  But 
how  shall  I  treat  the  grand  bugbear  of  French  invasion  ?  We  have 
a  formidable  fleet,  thirty  thousand  regular  troops ;  and  at  a  moment's 
warning,  could  muster  such  a  body  of  militia  as  would  make  France 
desist  from,  or  bitterly  rue  her  psojects.  It  is  n«  ^uch  easy  task  to 
vanquish  Britons ;  their  country  fails  not  a  prey  so  lightly  to  whom- 
soever. We  are  told  also  that  the  Americans  are  ready  to  contract 
alliance  with  us,  and  that  they  have  manifested  such  a  wish  ;  and 
we  have  already  seen  men  credulous  enough  to  catch  at  the  lure. 
Do  we  not  know  that  those  who  agitate  these  intrigues,  if  indeed 
any  credit  is  due  to  such  rumors,  are  the  very  same  persons  who 
violate  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga,  the  same  who  imprison,  who 
torture,  who  massanre  \\\p.  Inval  iKiihip/»te  of  tho  hinn  5  P^r  ti"  »»--* 
If  fear  the  gift  and  its  bearer ;  I  fear  American  wiles ;  I  fear  tho 
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French  school ;  I  fear  they  wish  to  degrade  us  by  the  refusal,  after 
having  mocked  us  by  then  offers.  Hitherto  I  have  been  considering 
exclusively  what  policy  demands  of  you  ;  I  will  now  briefly  remind 
you  of  the  claims  of  justice,  gratitude  and  humanity.  Think  of  those 
who,  m  the  midst  of  the  rage  of  rebellion,  have  preserved  their  fideli- 
ty  to  the  king,  to  yourselves,  to  the  country.  Have  compassion  for 
those  who  have  placed  all  their  hopes  in  your  constancy 

'  Take  pity  on  the  wives,  on  the  widows,  on  the  children  of  those, 
who,  now  exposed  without  defense  to  the  fury  of  the  insurgents 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  your  arms,  and 
Bee  no  ghmpse  of  any  period  to  their  torments  but  in  your  victory. 
Will  you  abandon  all  these?  Will  you  allow  them  to  become  the 
victims  of  the  confidence  they  placed  in  you?     Will  the  English 
show  less  perseverance  in  their  own  cause,  than  the  loyalists  have 
manifested  on  their  behalf?     Ah !  such  abominable  counsels  were 
never  yet  embraced  by  this  generous  kingdom.    Already,  methinks, 
I  see  your  noble  bosoms  pant  with  indignation  ;  already  I  hear  your 
voices  cry  vengeance  on  outrages  so  unexampled,  while  your  hands 
grasp  the  arms  which  are  about  to  inflict  it.     On,  then,  ye  fathers 
of  the  state !  accomplish  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  you.     Save  the 
honor  of  the  kmgdom,  succor  the  unfortunate,  protect  the  faithful, 
defend  the  country.     Let  Europe  acknowledge,  and  France  prove 
to  her  cost,  that  it  is  pure  British  blood  which  still  flows  in  vour  veins 
lo  condense  therefore  in  a  few  words  what  I  feel  and  what  I  think 
I  move,  that  the  proposition  of  my  adversary  being  rejected,  the 
king  be  assured  that  his  faithful  commons  are  ready  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  that  shall  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  honor  of  his 
people,  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown.' 

As  soon  as  Jenkinson  had  finished  speaking,  there  followed  an 
incredible  agination  in  the  house.     At  length  the  votes  were  taken 
and  It  was  carried  almost  unanimously,  that  an  address  of  thanks 
should  be  presented  to  the  king,  that  war  should  be  continued  against 
the  colonies,  and  declared  against  France. 

But  in  the  sitting  of  the  house  of  lords  of  the  seventh  of  April 
after  the  duke  of  Richmond  had  concluded  a  very  solid  and  very  el- 
oquent speech  proving  that  it  was  time  to  give  another  direction  to 
the  affiurs  of  the  kingdom,  that  house  became  the  scene  of  a  melan- 
Tnfi  ^  TT.  7^'  ^^;J  of  Chatham,  though  sinking  under  a  mortal 
infirmity,  had  dragged  himself  to  his  place  in  parliament.  Shocked 
at  the  new  measures  that  were  thrown  out  there,  and  determined 
not  to  co«sent  to  the  separation  of  America,  he  pronounced  thei« 
words  which  were  the  last  of  his  life :  *  1  have  made  an  effort,  almost 

beyond  the  OOWCrS  of  mvnnnstitnfinn   tr^rnmr  -if^-v-  >■-  '!--  Iv 
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thisday  to  express  the  indignation  I  feci  at  an  idea,  which  I  under 

Amet'aT  '""  '"'°"'  ''  ^'^"'  '^  ^'^''^^^  "P  ^'^  -er'elgn?;:^ 

'My  lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me  •  that 

I  am  sun  ahve  to  hft  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  t^ 

ZZf     fi  T  T*^''  r""^'^^  •   ^^^«-d  down,  as  Tn"  by   he 

'  Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise  such  a  mrn^nm  ?    ti- 
majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  .^t  I  "'' 

was  unsullied.     Shall  we  tarnish  tL  Inf.:  '  f^u  '*'  ^-^putation 

minious  surrender  of  hs  rS  «nH  f       !      ^'"  "'''^^  ^^  ""  '«"«- 

greatkingdom,thLt;l:;i  fa,'^^^^^^^^^^^^  ''f  '^^ 

dations  thp  <3r.««:ok  •        j       '  ;*^ '^""  ®""^^c»  the  Danish  depre- 

trate  before  the  house  of  Bo„,to„.    s"^  "f  "T'':'  ""J  '"^^  P""" 
no  longer  what  it  was '  Sh.S  ,  „      ,  .7  ^'  "^  '""''■  ""'^  '">"»■'  « 

the  latter  commenced  withouthesilS  '    I  ,'"''  *''•'  "  ■"" 

informed  of  the  resources  of  Vhll!^  T  ""''  '  '""f"^''  ™«" 
cient  to  maintainT-;  rri:U  Kv  i  T  '  ""' ''  '"^  "''^■ 
than  despair.  Let  us  at  iS^tLl,  '  ""yj""^''  '"'y  ''tate  is  bette, 
let  us  fall  like  men !  >  ""^  °°'  ''«^" '  »"<'  "^ «  ">"«  fall, 

Here  the  earl  of  Chatham  ended  his  soeerh     Ti,,.  j  i      r  r.-  . 
mend  rose,  and  endeavored  to  prove  tK.'  '?  °/  ^''^■ 

by  force  of  arms  was  becon  »!  Crac  iclbk  .  tZT"'  °'  ^""r" 

Prince's  ohan^r     tL  ^n  uton    "  d'T' 7"'™°"''  '=''"'=''  "^o 
ThedukeofRiohmondprrotd  17  ■f'  '■  '^  ^''"^■ 

calamity,  the  house  I„Ko™:Vf"eM™'r  °' ''"'^ 
.ccordingi,  done.    The  ne" Tdr.  ".  do  « '   ^1^^ '  f"'  "  ""^ 

.  n,mut:  T>as  icsumod  upon  tae 
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moticxn  of  the  duke  of  Richmond;  but  it  was  finailv    ejected  by  q 
«rge  majority.  '     •'  ^  ** 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  the  last  day  of  William  Pitt,  earl  of 
\^^^Z '  \T  '?^^'  ^^^entieth  year.  His  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated  the  eighth  of  June,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  a  short  time  after. 
This  man,  whether  for  his  genius,  his  virtues,  or  the  great  things  he 

.tS      Z^'T'"^'"!  '''''"■  '"^  ^  P"'^"^'^^  ^it'»  the  ancients,  than 
preferred  to  the  moderns.     He  governed  for  a  considerable  time  the 
opulent  kmgdon,  of  Great  Bri-ain ;  he  raised  it  to  such  a  pitch  of 
splendor  as  the  English  at  no  other  period  had  ever  known,  or  even 
presumed  to  hope  lor ;  and  he  died,  if  not  in  poverty,  at  least  with 
so  narrow  a  fortune,  thatjt  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  main- 
tarn  his  family  honorably ;  athing  at  that  time  sufficiently  remarkable, 
and  which  in  the  present  age  might  pass  for  a  prodigy !     But  his 
grateful  country  recompensed  in  the  children  the  virtue  of  the  father 
1  he  parliament  granted  a  perpetual  annuity  of  four  thousand  pounds 
no,'nH^  *«*'^^,/^»^i'y«f  Chatham,  besides  paying  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  debts  which  the  late  earl  had  been  compelled  to  contract, 
m  order  to  support  his  rank  and  his  numerous  household.     No  indi' 
Vidual  unM  that  time  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  had  received 
in  England  such  high  and  liberal  rewards.     The  earl  of  Chatham 
was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  great  orator,  than  as  a  profound  states- 
man, and  immacu  ate  citizen.     He  defended  with  admirable  elo- 
quence,  before  parliament,  those  resolutions  which  he  had  maturely 
discussed  and  firmly  adopted  in  the  consultations  of  the  cabinet 
borne,  it  IS  true,  blamed  in  his  speeches  the  too  frequent  use  of 
hgures,  and  a  certain  pomp  of  style  much  savoring  of  the  taste  of 
those  times.     But  this  great  minister  surpassed  all  the  rulers  of  na- 
tions  of  his  age,  in  the  art  of  exciting,  even  to  enthusiasm,  the  zeal 
of  the  servants  of  the  state,  civil  as  well  as  military ;  a  talent  which 
Heaven  confers  but  rarely,  and  only  upon  privileged  individuals.     In 
a  word,  he  was  a  man  whose  name  will  never  be  pronounced  with- 
out  encomiums,  and  the  resplendent  glory  of  whose  virtues  will 
eternally  recommend  them  to  imitation. 

We  now  resume  the  thread  of  events.  The  British  ministers, 
seeing  that  war  with  France  was  become  inevitable,  took  all  the 
measures  they  judged  necessary  to  sustain  it.  They  exerted  them- 
selves  therein  with  the  more  ardor,  as  they  could  not  but  perceive 
that  if  England  showed  herself  with  disadvantage  in  this  contest 
against  France  and  America,  Spain,  and  perhaps  even  Holland, 
would  not  long  remain  neuter  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prompt 
and  bruhant  victory  might  intimidate  the  two  latter  powers  from  de- 
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daring  themselves.     Their  attention  was  occupied  especially  in 
pressing  their  maritime  preparations,  as  therein  consisted  the  princi- 
pal defense  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pledge  of  success.    But  on  a 
strict  examination  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  it  was  found  to  be  nei- 
ther  so  numerous,  nor  so  well  provided,  as  had  been  supposed,  and 
as  the  urgency  of  circumstances  required.     This  afflicting  discovery 
excited  a  general  clamor.     In  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the 
duke  of  Bolton  and  Fox  inveighed  with  great  asperity  against  the 
eari  of  Sandwich,  who  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.    No  diligence, 
however,  was  omitted  to  remedy  all  deficiencies.    To  cheer  the 
public  mind  in  so  trying  a  conjuncture,  and  especially  to  inspirit  the 
seamen,  by  giving  them  a  chief  possessed  of  their  full  confidence, 
the  ministers  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  lying  at  Ports- 
mouth, admiral  Keppel,  an  officer  of  distinguished  ability,  and  highly 
celebrated  for  his  brilliant  achievements  in  the  preceding  wars.    Lords 
Hawke  and  Anson,  those  tvo  bright  luminaries  of  the  British  marine, 
had  honored  him  with  their  esteem  and  closest  friendship ;  in  a  word, 
no  choice  could  have  been  so  agreeable  to  the  British  nation  at  large 
as  that  of  admiral  Keppel.     He  refused  not  the  appointment,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  already  arrived  at  an  age  in  which  man 
prefers  repose  to  action,  and  that  he  could  aspire  to  no  greater  glory 
than  what  he  had  acquired  ;  he  must  even  have  felt  a  sort  of  repug- 
nance to  commit  it  anew  to  the  hazard  of  battles.    To  these  con- 
siderations was  added  another  untoward  particular,  which  was,  that, 
as  a  whig,  the  ministers  eyed  him  with  jealousy ;  a  circumstance 
which,  in  the  course  of  events,  might  occasion  him  many  disgusts. 
But  more  thoughtful  for  the  good  of  his  country,  which  claimed  his 
services,  than  of  his  private  convenience,  he  hesitated  not  to  accept 
the  charge,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  public  voice.     The  vice- 
admirals,  Hariand  and  Palliser,  both  officers  of  high  reputation,  were 
appointed  to  second  him  in  command.     On  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth, 
Keppel,  instead  of  n  great  fleet  ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  found,  to 
his  extreme  surprise,  only  six  sail  of  the  line  prepared  for  immedi- 
ate service,  crews  incomplete,  provisions  insufficient,  and  naval  mu- 
nitions wanting.    The  ministers  alledged  that  the  other  ships  had 
been  detached  on  diflferent  services,  but  thai  they  were  to  return 
shortly.     However  it  was,  the  admiral  exerted  an  activity  so  astonish- 
mg,  that  by  the  middle  of  June  he  found  himself  in  condition  to  put 
to  sea  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  not  without  expectation  of 
prompt  re-mforcements.     He  sailed  from  St.  Helens  on  the  thir- 
teenth, accompanied  by  the  fervent  prayers  of  all  England.    The 
posture  of  affairs  was  inexpressibly  critical  and  alarming.    It  was 
known  that  France  had  a  lumeroji-s  flee*  at  Brest,  completely  m:\l^ 
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equipped  for  sea ;  the  ships  which  conveyed  the  riches  of 
India  were  expected  from  day  to  day,  and  might  become  the  prey  of 
the  French.  This  disaster,  so  great  in  itself,  by  the  loss  of  such 
treasures,  must  have  involved  another  of  still  greater  consequence, 
that  of  an  immense  number  of  sailors,  who  were  counted  upon  to 
man  the  ships  of  war.  To  this  momentous  consideration  were 
joined  the  defense  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  British  coasts,  the  safety 
of  the  capital  itself,  the  preservation  of  the  arsenals,  the  repositories 
of  all  the  elements  of  the  greatness  of  England,  and  the  basis  of  all 
her  hopes ;  and  all  these  objects,  rather  of  vita!  than  of  great  impor- 
tance, were  confided  to  the  protection  of  twenty  ships  ! 

Meanwhile  the  land  preparations  were  pushed  with  no  less  ardor 
than  the  maritime.    The  recruiting  service  was  prosecuted  with 
success ;  the  militia  were  assembled,  and  formed  into  regiments 
upon  the  model  of  regular  troops.     Encampments  were  established 
in  such  places  as  were  thought  most  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy.     Thus  the  English  made  their  dispositions  to  meet  the  im- 
pending war.  The  government  had  already  ordered,  by  way  of  reprisal 
the  detention  of  all  the  French  vessels  that  were  found  in  the  ports' 
But  France,  who  for  a  long  time  had  purposed  to  turn  her  arms 
against  England,  was  better  provided  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Her  fleet  was  numerous,  and  all  her  arsenals  were  in  full  activity 
The  court  of  Versailles,  on  intelligence  of  the  hostile  manner  with 
which  king  George  had  answered  the  declaration  of  the  marquis  de 
Noailles,  immediately  dispatched  orders  to  the  different  ports,  pro- 
hibiting the  departure  of  all  English  vessels.    This  measure,  taken 
reciprocally  by  the  two  powers,  produced  but  little  effect ;  the  mas- 
ters  of  merchant  vessels,  foreseeing  a  rupture,  had  hastened  to  re- 
cover their  own  shores.     France,  henceforth,  laying  aside  all  hesita- 
tions, felt  it  due  to  herself  to  assume  the  attitude  which  becomes  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.     She  was  disposed  to  perfect  the  work 
commenced  by  her  declaration,  and  tore-assure  the  minds  of  her  new 
allies  by  a  step  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  fall  back  without 
shame.     She  therefore  resolved  to  receive,  and  formally  acknowl- 
edge, the  American  commissioners,  as  ambassadors  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation.     How  England  must  have  been  stung  by  this 
affront  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 

Oil  the  twenty.first  of  March,  the  three  commissioners  were 
introduced  by  the  count  de  Vergennes  before  t  .j  throne,  whereon 
was  seated  the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandees  of  his 
court.  In  this  ceremony,  none  of  those  formalities  were  omitted 
which  It  was  usual  to  observe,  whenever  the  kings  of  France  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  sovereign  and  independent  nations  j 
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Q  truly  remarkable  event,  and  such  as  history,  perhaps,  affords  no 
example  of!  The  Americans  herein  experienced  better  fortune 
than  other  nations  that  have  acquired  independence;  as,  for  example 
the  Switzers  and  Dutch,  who  were  not  without  difficulty,  nor  till  af' 
ter  a  long  time,  acknowledged  independent  by  those  very  powers  that 
had  assisted  them  to  break  the  yoke  of  their  masters. 

France,  having  thus  dropped  the  mask,  could  not  but  perceive  that 
in  the  present  war  she  must  depend  more  upon  her  fleets  than  upon 
her  armies.     She  was  not  unmindful,  that  an  essential  part  of  man- 
time  war  ronsists  in  capturing,  as  well  the  armed  ships  of  the  ene- 
my, to  diminish  his  power,  as  those  of  commerce,  to  exhaust  his  re- 
sources ;  an  object  alway.s  of  primary  importance,  but  most  especial- 
y  such  in  a  war  with  England.     The  court  of  Versailles  according- 
iy  determined  to  employ  an  incentive  that  should  stimulate  the  ardor 
of  both  officers  and  crews.     It  had  been  usual  in  France,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  armaments  on  cruise,  to  grant  certain  recompenses 
to  the  captors  of  ships  of  war ;  and  to  those  of  merchant  vessels,  one 
hird  of  the  produce  of  their  sale.   The  king,  by  a  decree  of  the  tJven- 
wS    ,  °^,5*J'■^^,«••^'^•"^^  that  the  enemy  ships  of  war  and  cruiser., 
which  should  be  taken  by  his  own,  should  belong  in  full  and  entire 
property  to  the  commanders,  officers  and  crews,  who  should  have 
captured  thenr. ;  and  that,  in  Hke  manner,  two  thirds  of  the  value 
of  merchant  ships  and  of  their  cargoes,  should  become  the  property 
of  the  captors ;  the  other  third,  being  reserved,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  fund  destined  for  the  relief  of  invalid  seamen.    This  decree,  sign" 
ed  by  the  king,  and  countersigned  by  the  duke  de  Penthievre,  grand- 

^tf"u  T''  "''  \^^''  ^^^"  P"^  •»  ^^«^"*-"  the  fourth  of 

the  folbwing  May ;  nevertheless,  whether  Louis  XVI.,  as  some  th=nk 

swayed  by  the  natural  benignity  of  his  character,  was  reluctant  to 

give  the  signal  for  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  that  po  icy  disposed  him 

to  wait  till  the  English  should  have  committed  l^bHrst  CmU^ 

the  edict  was  not  published  and  executed  until  the  beginning  of  July' 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  English  government,  fearing  for  itself 

from  being  able  to  send  reinforcements  to  America,  regiments  we  o 

ordeied  to  march  from  all  parts  of  France  upon  the  coL  thatTook 

towards  England.    Already  a  formidable  army  was  found  assembled! 

and  ready  m  all  appearance,  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  grand  ar 

mament  at  Brest,  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  shore.     All  the 

labors  of  that  port  were  pushed  with  unexampled  activity  •  more  than 

thirty  ships  of  the  line  were  already  completely  equippedThere  t- 

sides  a  greaj  number  of  frigates ;  the  latter  were  pLrcuIarly  intend- 

tr:rr:r''  ^^^  ^^^^  -—e.     Another  conliSl 
fleet  was  about  to  put  to  sea  from  the  port  of  Toulon. 
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This  sudden  resurrection  of  the  French  marine  was  the  subject  of 
extreme  surprise  to  all  nations,  and  particularly  to  England,  who, 
accustomed  to  domineer  upon  the  ocean,  scarcely  knew  how  to 
believe  that  there  should  thus  all  at  once  have  risen  up  a  power  in 
condition  to  contend  witJi  her  for  the  scepter  of  the  seas.     In  truth, 
the  state  of  debility  into  which  France  had  fallen  at  the  epoch  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  not  only  rendered  it  impossible  to  remedy  the 
weakness  in  which  the  French  navy  was  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  but  it  even  occasioned  those  ships 
which  remained  to  perish  in  the  docks  for  want  of  repairs.    The  wars 
of  Italy,  of  Flanders,  and  of  Germany,  which  took  place  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  by  drawing  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  state  to  the  land  service,  produced  a  fatal  coldness  towards  the 
marine  department.     France  contented  herself  with  arming  a  few 
ships,  rather  to  protect  her  own  commerce,  than  to  disturb  that  of  the 
enemy ;  hence  disastrous  defeats,  and  losses  without  number.     To 
all  these  causes  was  joined  the  opinion,  nafiral  to  the  inhabitants  of 
France,  satisfied  with  the  fertility  of  their  lands,  and  the  multitude 
of  their  manufactures,  that  they  have  little  need  of  a  strong  nav  and 
of  maritime  traffic.    But  finally,  the  increase  of  the  products  of  their 
colonies,  and  the  immense  gain  they  derived  from  the  sale  of  them 
m  foreign  markets,  drew  the  attention  of  the  French  to  the  impor- 
tance of  external  commerce. 

They  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  that  without  a  military  marine 
to  protect  the  mercantile,  maritime  commerce  must  always  be  uncer- 
tain, and  consequently  sickly  and  unprontable  ;  and  that  war  may 
destroy,  in  a  few  days,  the  fruits  of  a  long  peace.  On  these  consid- 
erations, the  court  of  France  devoted  its  cares  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  fleet  sufficiently  formidable  to  command  respect 
during  peace,  or  to  make  war  with  success,  and  protect  commerc*} 
from  the  insults  of  enemy  vessels. 

The  present  American  war,  which  opened  so  brilliant  a  perspec- 
tive to  the  French,  furnished  also  a  powerful  incentive  to  these  new 
designs.  In  order  not  to  want  skillful  officers  to  manage  the  ships, 
the  seamen  of  the  merchant  shipping,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of 
the  English  and  Dutch,  were  called  into  the  service  of  the  royal  navy. 
Besides  this,  in  pursuance  of  a  well  conceived  plan,  there  were  sent 
out  in  the  years  1772,  1775,  and  1776,  three  fleets,  commanded  by 
three  excellent  seamen,  the  counts  d'Orvilliers,  De  Guichen,  and 
Duchaflfault.  These  excursions  served  as  schools  of  practice,  in 
which  the  officers  c.i:d  crev/s  formed  themselves  to  evolutions  and 
maneuvers.  In  brief,  the  eflbrts  of  the  French  government  were  so 
unremitting,  and  it  was  so  .seconded  by  the  general  ardor,  that  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  present  war,  its  navy  equaled,  if  it  did  not 
surpass,  that  of  England  ;  speaking,  however,  of  the  fleets  which  the 
latter  had  then  fitted  for  immediate  service,  or  in  such  forwardness 
that  they  could  put  to  sea  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Nor  was 
France  disposed  to  keep  this  navy  idle  in  her  ports.  The  cabinet  of 
Versadles  meditated  two  expeditions  equally  important ;  the  one  was 
to  be  executed  by  the  armament  at  Brest,  the  other  by  the  fleet  of 

IZ    u     ,  "^!'  P""'"8  ^^  '^^  ^«  «««»  ««  possible,  was  to  repair 

with  all  celerity  to  America,  and  suddenly  to  make  is  appeaXe 
m  the  waters  of  the  Delaware.  appearance 

Hence  two  events  were  likely  to  result,  equally  pernicious  to  Great 
Bnta in  ;  namely  that  the  squadron  of  lord  Howe,  which  had  gone 
up  that  n  ver,  and  which  was  greatly  inferior  in  force  to  that  of  France 
would  without  any  doubt,  have  been  destroyed,  or  must  have  S 
jnto  the  power  of  the  French.     That  squadron  anniiiilaed  or  taken 
the  army  under  general  Clinton,  pressed  in  front  by  Washington  and 
m  rear  by  the  French  fleet  thus  possessed  of  the  DelawaS  v^ould 
also  have  been  constrained  to  surrender,  or,  certainly,  would  have 
had  an  e.x  W^y  perilous  retreat.     So  decisive  a  blow  must  have 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  American  war.     This  plan  of  campaign  hai 

o^contr    Ti'^^"''  "P°"  r  ^«"^'  ^^^^^'"  the  commissioners 
of  congress  and  the  ministry.     Nor  was  the  execution  of  it  delayed 

on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  Tllon      iJ 

was  composed  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  large  frigates '  and 

commanded  by  the  count  d'Estaing,  a  man  of  greaf  valof  and^f 

on  Shore      Silas  Deane,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  wh« 

was  recalled,  and  M.  Gerard,  whom  the  king  had  apS  hil 

minister  to  the  United  States,  were  on  board.   Fortune  showTd  herseff 

avorab le  to  these  first  essays.     The  wind  seconded  the  voyarot 

td   /•;  7^'  *^""^V^'  ^"^'^^  '"'"'^^^y  ^^^  been  promX°  ad 
V  sed  of  Its  departure,  their  ignorance  of  the  route  taken  byXcount 

1  rSdte  d'  -""^Tl^  "'"'^  "^•^'^  P--^^^  for  some  da7s 

firs  of tnp  ^h  ^'''T'^'/J^'  "^'"•'•^''y'  '^^'  •*  ^^^«  not  till  the 
first  of  June  they  ordered  admiral  Byron  to  make  sail  with  twelve 

hips  for  America  ;  he  was  to  replace  lord  Howe,  who  harrequlstd 

eave  to  return  to  England.     As  for  the  fleet  of  Brest,  morZnsfa 

tTentrrlThT'''  '{-^'^  ^^""*  d'Orvilliers,  471  r^." 
t  ent  to  realize  the  hopes  which  had  been  placed  in  his  talents  ir^s 
destined  to  scour  the  seas  of  Europe  in  order  to  Wn  !i 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  the  fear  o^f^intr  '^  ^  eTe" 
cally  upon  his  frigates,  which  were  very  numerous,  to  interceot  X, 
merchant  fleets  laden  with  rich  cargoes^  which  the En^M^^^^^^  e" 
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pected  from  the  two  Indieg.     Thus  things  were  rapidly  verging  to 
an  open  rupture  between  the  two  states,  and  immediate  hostihties 
were  expected,  though  war  was  not  yet  declared  on  either  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  usages  of  Europe.     Universal  attention 
was  roused  by  the  contest  going  to  commence  between  Franco  and 
England  ;  events  of  moment  were  expected  from  the  collision  of  two 
such  powerful  nations.     Nor  was  fortune  slow  to  light  the  first  fires 
of  this  conflagration,  which  soon  involved  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  in  its  flames.     Scarcely  had  admiral  Keppol  got  out  to  sea,  tho 
thirteenth  of  June,  from  St.  Helens,  and  shaped  his  course  for  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  when  he  discovered,  at  no  great  distance,  two  ships 
of  considerable  size,  with  two  other  smaller  vessels,  which  appeared 
to  bo  watching  the  motions  of  his  fleet.     These  were  the  two  French 
frigates  called  the  Licome  and  the  Belle  Poule.    Tho  admiral  found 
himself  in  a  very  delicate  situation.     On  the  one  hand  ho  desired 
much  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ships,  in  order  to  procure  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  and  position  of  the  Brest  fleet ;  on  tho 
other,  war  was  not  yet  declared  between  the  two  nations,  and  the 
causing  it  to  break  out  might  be  imputed  to  his  temerity.     Nor  did 
he  find  any  thing  in  the  instructions  of  the  ministers  which  could 
remove  his  perplexity;  as  they  were  exceedingly  loose,  and  left 
every  thing  almost  entirely  to  his  discretion.     It  should  be  added, 
that  Keppel  being  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  ministers, 
his  conduct,  in  case  he  commenced  hostilities,  was  liable  to  be  inter- 
preted unfavorably,  since  his  adversaries  might  attribute  to  political 
motives  what  appeared  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstances. 
In  this  painful  embarrassment,  Keppel,  like  the  good  citizen  he  was, 
chose  ralher  to  serve  his  country  at  his  own  peril,  than  to  hazard  its 
interest  by  his  indecision.     Accordingly,  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
he  ordered  his  ships  to  give  chase  to  the  French.    Between  five  and 
six  in  the  afternoon,  the  English  frigate  Milford  came  up  with  the 
Licorne,  and  her  captain,  in  very  civil  terms,  summoned  the  French 
commander  to  repair  under  ti.e  stern  of  admiral  Keppel.     The 
Frenchman  at  first  refused  ;  but  seeing  the  Hector  ship  of  the  line 
come  up,  which  saluted  with  ball,  he  submitted  to  his  destiny,  and 
following  that  vessel,  took  station  in  the  British  fleet. 

During  this  time,  captain  Marshall,  with  his  frigate  Arethusa,  of 
twenty-eight  six  pounders,  in  company  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  Belle  Poule,  which  carried  twenty-six  twelve  pounders, 
and  was  accompanied  bj  a  corvette  of  ten  guns. 

The  Arethusa,  being  the  better  sailer,  arrived  about  six  in  the 
evening  within  musket  slioi  '»•  iiie  Belle  Poule.  Marshall  informed 
the  French  captain,  M.  os  k  Clctheterie,  of  his  orders  to  bring  hira 
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under  the  stern  of  the  admiral.    To  this,  do  la  Clocheterie  returned 
o  spirited  rcfusaJ.     The  Arethusa  then  fired  a  shot  across  the  Belle 
Poule,  which  she  returned  with  a  discharge  of  her  broadside.     A 
fierce  engagement  between  the  two  frigates  ensued  ;  animated  by  an 
equal  emulation,  and  bent  on  carrying  the  victory,  in  this  first  action, 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  resolution  w  re  displayed  on  both 
sides.    The  conflict  continued  for  more  than  two  hours,  with  severe 
damage  to  both  parties,  as  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  vessels  extreme- 
ly near.     The  French  were  superior  in  the  weight  of  metal,  the 
number  of  their  crew,  and  the  proximity  of  their  coasts ;  while  the 
English  were  benefited  by  the  number  of  guns,  and  especially  by 
the  presence  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  the  Valiant  and  the  Monarch ; 
which,  though  ;)r3vonted  by  the  calm  from  coming  up  to  take  part 
m  the  action,  nevr  i  theless  greatly  disquieted  the  French  captain, 
and  cxce^ilingly  circumscribed  his  movements.     Finally,  after  ari 
obstinate  contest,  the  English  frigate,  finding  herself  too  close  upon 
the  coasts  of  France,  despairing  of  being  able  to  overpower  her  ad- 
versary, and  having  sustained  much  injury  in  her  masts,  spars  and 
"Sg'ng.  profited  of  a  light  breeze,  which  sprung  up  at  that  moment 
to  withdraw.     She  was  afterwards  towed  oflf  to  the  fleet  by  the 
Valiant  and  Monarch.     During  her  retreat,  the  French  saluted  her 
with  fifty  balls  ;  but  she  returned  them  not  one.    The  Belle  Poule 
would  even  have  pursued  her,  but  for  the  damage  she  had  received 
herself,  besides  the  proximity  of  the  two  men  of  war,  and  even  of 
the  whole  English  armament. 

La  Clocheterie,  thinking  it  more  prudent  to  consult  his  safety,  went 
to  cast  anchor  for  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  shoals,  near  Plouas- 
cat.     The  next  morning,  the  two  English  ships  came  to  reconnoiter 
his  position,  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  to  approach  the 
frigate  near  enough  to  take  her.    B«t  finding  the  obstacles  of  the 
rocks  insuperable,  they  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned  to 
join  the  fleet.     For  the  same  causes,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Eng- 
lish cutter  and  the  French  corvette  joined  battle  with  equal  fury,  but 
with  different  success.     After  an  hour  of  the  most  vigorous  resist- 
ance thp  corvette  surrendered.     The  Arethusa,  in  this  action,  had 
eight  men  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.    The  loss  of  the  Belle 
Poule  was  forty  killed,  and  fifty-seven   wounded.     Among  the 
first  ^as  M.  de  St.  Marsault,  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  ;  among  the 
second  M.  de  la  Roche  de  Kerandraon,  ensign  ;  Bouvet,  an  auxU- 
lary  officer,  and  M.  de  la  Clocheterie  himself,  who  received  two 
contusions. 

In  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  the  frigate  Licorne,  which  had 
been  stationed  m  the  middle  of  the  English  fleet,  having  made  a 
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moveriient  which  gave  the  English  some  suspicion,  tliey  fired  a  shot 
acroifs  her  way,  as  a  signal  to  keep  in  company  with  tho  other  ships. 
Immediately,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  admiral,  and  of  the 
whole  English  fleet,  she  discharged  i  broadside  and  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry into  the  America,  of  sixty-four  guns,  commanded  by  lord 
Longford,  which  lay  the  nearest  to  her.  This  done,  she  struck  hBt 
colors,  as  if,  tired  of  this  middle  f  tate  between  peace  and  war  in 
which  she  was  kept,  she  had  preferred,  though  a  prisoner,  to  consti- 
tute herself  in  open  war.  Keppel  sent  her  to  Plymouth.  In  the 
mean  time,  another  French  frigate,  named  the  Pallas,  fell  in  with  the 
English  fleet ;  the  admiral  detained  her,  changing  her  ofiicers  and 
crew.  Such  was  his  conduct  with  regard  to  French  vessels  of  war. 
As  to  merchant  ships,  though  a  great  number  of  them  fell  within 
his  reach,  he  permitted  them  to  continue  their  voyage  without  inter- 
ruption, not  thinking  himself  authorized  to  stop  them. 

The  action  of  the  Belle  Poule  excited  no  little  enthusiasm  in 
France,  where  the  remembrance  of  so  many  defeats  was  still  recent ; 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  ofRc^^rs  and  all  the  crew  of  that 
frigate  had  signalized  as  much  valor  as  xiautical  ability.  Their  con- 
duct occasioned  a  sincere  joy,  and  it  was  diligently  extolled,  in  order 
to  animate  the  public  mind  by  thcoc  brilliant  beginnings.  The 
king  showed  himself  lavish  of  favors  towards  those  who  had  fought ; 
he  appointed  M.  de  la  Clocheterie  captain  of  ship ;  Bouvet,  lieuten- 
ant of  frigate ;  and  gave  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis  to  Roche  Keran- 
draon.  Pensions  were  granted  to  the  sister  of  Saint  Marsault,  to 
the  widows,  and  to  the  children  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  ac- 
tion. The  English  were  not  so  generous  towards  captains  Marshall, 
and  Fairfax,  commander  of  the  cutter  ;  but  they  received  the  enco- 
miums of  the  admiralty  and  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  king  of  France,  considering  the  aflTair  of  the  Belle  Poule, 
and  the  seizure  of  other  frigates,  as  a  sufficient  moti\'e  for  executing 
his  projects,  ordered  reprisals  against  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain. 
He  immediately  caused  to  be  published  his  decree  concerning  prizes, 
as  if  the  sending  of  the  count  d'Estaing  to  America,  with  such  or- 
ders as  he  was  the  bearer  of,  was  not  yet  to  be  reputed  a  commence- 
ment of  war.  The  English  went  through  the  same  formalities,  thus 
authorizing  by  words  what  they  had  already  done,  at  least  with  re- 
gard to  ships  of  war.  Until  this  time,  the  two  parties  had  endeav- 
ored to  harm  each  other  by  all  possible  means,  without  resorting  to 
the  accustomed  declarations. 

The  papers  found  aboard  the  French  frigates,  and  the  questions 
put  to  the  prisoners,  furnished  admiral  Keppel  with  important  intel- 
ligence.   He  learned  that  in  the  pa  rt  of  Brest  were  thirty-two  ship* 
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of  the  hne,  with  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  all  in  complete  readiness  to 
put  to  sea  ;  whereas  all  his  own  forces  consisted  in  twenty  sai.  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates.    He  found  himself  already  iq  sight  of  the 
Isle  of  Ouessant,  and  consequently  near  the  coasts  of  France     His 
position  was  truly  embarrassing.    The  proximity  and  superiority  of 
the  enemy  rendered  his  present  station  imminently  perilous.    To 
encounter  the  hazards  of  a  battle  which  might  expose  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  was  rather  an  act  of  temerity,  than  a  courageous  reso- 
lution      On  the  otlior  nand,  to  retire  from  the  coasts  of  an  enemy 
he  had  braved  a  moment  since,  appeared  to  him  a  step  too  unworthy 
of  his  own  reputation,  and  of  the  English  name.     But  finally  con- 
'.^7fT'^  T"  ^?  ^PP^^rances,  and  his  duty  rather  tha'n  the 
po  nt  of  honor,  he  tacked  about  for  England,  and  entered  Portsmouth 
the  twenty-seventh  of  June.  '""uui 

JTZ^^-1'  some,  from  the  spirit  of  party,  and  in  order  to  excul 
pate  the  ministers,  others  to  appease  the  national  pride,  pulled  him 
to  pieces  without  mercy.  It  might  have  seemed  that  hi  retreat  had 
sullied  the  glory  of  England  ;  and  some  were  so  transported  by  the' r 
fury  as  to  compare  Keppel  to  Byng.  The  admiral  supported  with 
admirable  constancy  the  outrages  of  the  multitude,  and  the  invectives 
of  the  party  who  excited  them.     He  busied  himself  only  with  the    ' 

the'elsan"    T"^^^ 
he  seas  anew;  the  admiralty  poweifully  seconded  his  zeal, and  the 

success  corresponded  to  his  exertions.     The  first  division    of  the 

Sea  „\1I:  j"''^  ?r?  ^^"-^  -^--'  that  time,  and  furnished  a 
great  number  of  excellent  seamen  to  the  naval  armament  Thus 
re-inforced,  it  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea  the  ninth  of  uly  I 
ZTvT'"^  of  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line,  which  were  afterward 
joined  by  six  more  of  the  same  class.  It  comprehended  a  ship  of 
one  hundred  guns,  named  the  Victory,  which  bore  the  adrnfraPs 
t^::r:'S:Z:''^'-'  ''-^^  of  seventy-fou^t 

J^Z^l'f"""lrr^  ^"d  equipped,  and  commanded  by 
excellent  officers.  The  frigates  were  insufficient  in  number  •  there 
wereonly  five  or  six  with  two  fire-ships.     The  fleet  wasdiv  ded  in' 

cfen  TriendThtt  A  T""™'*'  ''""^""'  ^'^«'  «"  '^'  ««ore  of  an- 

oi  me  V  ictory.    The  rear  was  conducted  by  sir  Huffh  PalH«Pr  vi.o 
admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  one  of  the  members  of"  5  Jo!"'^^^^^^^ 
ralty.Jindmgthemseho,  «o  strong,  and  no", 0^^^^^^^^^ 
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victory,  the  English  made  their  appearance  upon  the  coasts  of 
France. 

They  sought  the  French  fleet  with  all  diligence,  impatient  to  give 
it  battle,  in  order  to  preserve  their  commerce,  to  efface  the  dishonor 
of  having  a  few  days  before  yielded  the  sea  to  the  enemy  ;  finally, 
to  sustain  their  ancient  renown,  and  to  cause  fortune  to  incline  in  their 
favor  from  the  very  commencement  of  hostilities.     Meanwhile,  the 
French  fleet  had  also  come  out  of  port  the  eighth  of  July.    It  was  in 
like  manner  formed  in  three  divisions  ;  the  first  commanded  by  the 
count  Duchaffault,  the  center  by  the  count  d'OrviUiers,captain-gene- 
lal,  and  the  third  by  the  duke  de  Chartres,  p  ince  of  the  blood,  who 
was  seconded  and  guided  by  admiral  de  la  Motte  Piquet.     These 
three  divisions  comprised  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  among  which 
were  the  admiral's  ship,  la  Bretagne,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns, 
la  Ville  de  Paris,  of  ninety,  which  carried  the  count  de  Guichen  ;  two 
of  eighty,  twelve  of  seventy-feur,  one  of  seventy,  two  of  sixty-four, 
one  of  sixty,  and  two  of  fifty,  besides  a  grtM.t  number  of  frigates. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  count  d'Orvilliers  not  to  come  to  an 
engagement  except  with  great  probabilities  of  success  ;  and  this  by 
no  means  for  want  of  an  intrepid  valor,  and  of  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  naval  tactics ;  but  he  chose  first  to  exercise  his  crews 
thoroughly.   He  hoped,  also,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  hazards 
of  an  amotion,  to  give  England  some  severe  blows,  by  employing  his 
light  vessels  to  capture  the  convoys  which  she  daily  expected  from 
the  two  Indies.     He  shaped  his  course  for  the  Isle  ol"  Ouessant,  in 
the  full  persuasion  that  the  British  fleet,  which  he  supposed  to  con- 
sist but  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  would  not  presume  to  venture  out 
of  port,  or,  if  it  showed  itself,  that  he  should  certainly  defeat  or 
disperse  it,  and  that,  in  all  events,  he  should  acquire  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.     Fortune  appeared  to  favor  these  first  efforts  ;  scarcely  had 
he  quitted  the  road  of  Brest,  when  he  discovered  the  English  frigate, 
the  Lively,  which  admiral  Keppel  had  detached  upon  discovery  ;  he 
ordered  her  to  be  chased,  and  she  was  soon  taken.     The  entire 
world  was  attentive  to  what  might  ensue,  on  seeing  the  two  most 
potent  nations  of  Europe  marshaled  the  one  against  the  other,  on 
the  ocean.    To  this  object,  and  not  in  vain,  had  the  government  of 
France  aimed  all  its  calculations  for  several  years  back.     Its  ships 
were  completely  equipped,  its  seamen  well  trained,  its  captains 
excellent.    It  remained  only  that  fortune  should  smile  upon  such 
magnanimous  designs.    The  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other 
in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  of  July,  the  Isle  of  Ouessant  being 
thirty  leagues  distant-  and  the  wmd  at  west=     The  count  d'Orvil- 
liers, believing  the  enemy  weaker  than  he  was  in  reality,  desired 
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impatiently  to  bring  him  to  action.  But  on  approachln-  the  British 
fleet,  and  finding  it  nearly  as  strong  as  his  own,  he  avoided  an 
engagement  no  less  cautiously  than  he  had  eagerly  sought  it  at  first 
As  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  it  was  impossible  for  h^ 
English  to  force  h.m  to  it,  against  his  will.  During  the  night,  tw^ 
French  ships  were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  wind  to  the  leewa  d  of 
he  British  fleet     Admiral  Keppel,  having  perceived  it  in  the  morn- 

f'£  fleT  H  r  1"k  ^"'  ^'^^  *'""  ^^^  ^--  ^he  main  bo  y 
ot  their  fleet.     He  hoped  that  in  order  to  save  them,  the  Fien^^h 

admiral  would  give  him  battle,  or  at  least  that  these  ships  would 

be  taken  or  so  forced  out  of  their  course  that  it  would  b^impos- 

rfd  not'  o'"  ':  "J""  ''"^  '^^^-  ^""^  ^«-*  ^'^-"-rs  "e'er- 
red  not  to  make  any  movement  to  succor  them;  and  thus  the 
two  vessels  though  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  En^lilh 

fXtd   " '"' ''''  ''^^  '^^^^^  *^'^  "^  p-^  -  ^'-  --ts  s 

thi^^'-X*''!  four  following  days  the  two  fleets  remained  in  sight- 
the  British  admiral  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  get  the  wind  oTto 
beat  up  so  near  the  French  fleet  as  to  force  itlo  action  Bu  to 
arrive  at  this  object,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  tl  e  d  soosk  on 
ent.e ;  and  therefore  Keppel  had  commanded  that  the  J^^'s^ 

possibll     ThL         '      ""'''"■'  *^  ^''^  '^''''  ^'^^^"^^«  ^«  ™"ch  as 

skh  of 'the  ""'"'p'"  • ''"'  "''"  "'^^^^^^y'  •"  «^d«r  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  enemy.  But  it  was  not  without  danger,  since  it  miaht 
offer  the  French  an  occasion  to  fall  suddenly  with  superior  f^e 
upon  some  one  of  the  English  ships.  It  was  also  the  cause  tito' 
tlie  twenty-seventh,  the  day  of  battle,  the  French  fleet  wis  fZZ 
m  better  order  than  that  of  England,  which  apolredTertrd 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  wind  continuing  from  the  we  tTnd 
favoring    he  French,  the  two  fleets  were  sepamted,  one  Tom  the 

ttt  th^  TT:  '''".'^  *'"^  '^^S"^«'  ^"  -^^  -  -a  ner,  hrever 
that  the  Lnghsh  rear  found  itself  a  little  more  to  the  leeward  thin 
the  center  and  van.     Keppel  therefore  ordered  Palliser  who  com 
manded  it,  to  press  up  to  the  windward,  in  order  t7frrm  in  .  Hne 
with  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  fle;t.     Palhser  executed    he 

opposite  took  the  weathergage  of  tha"  ITI';"'-,!:  ^t'?.  ™ .?« 
ma^uver  ho  direeUy  put  his-ships  about  and  , eve  s^gt^Z 
of  battle,  Ins  rear  became  van.    This  very  movoment,  toother"  iS^ 
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iome  variations  in  the  wind,  of  which  the  English  dexterously  availed 
themselves,  brought  the  two  fleets  so  near  each  other,  that  tl)e 
action  commenced  immediately,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  west, 
and  the  French  running  from  north  to  south,  the  Enghsh  from  south 
to  north.  This  manner  of  combating,  by  which  a  close  and  station- 
ary action  was  avoided,  the  ships  firing  onlv  as  they  passed  each 
other  in  opposite  directions,  was  the  result  of  the  maneuver  just 
made  by  the  French  fleet. 

It  suited  the  count  d'Orvilliers  so  much  the  better,  as,  since  ho 
had  not  been  able  to  decline  the  engagement,  it  assured  him,  at 
least,  thai  it  could  not  be  decisive.  For  it  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  order  of  battle,  that  the  two  fleets  must  break  their 
line  during  the  action,  and  that  the  party  who  should  have  sustained 
the  least  damage,  could  not  immediately  pursue  their  advantages, 
whether  against  any  particular  ship  of  the  enemy,  or  against  his 
entire  fleet.  The  two  fleets  thus  standing  on  opposite  tacks,  and 
but  a  slight  distance  apart,  the  first  ships  of  the  English  van,  and 
those  of  the  French  rear,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  become  the 
van,  began  to  exchange  broadsides,  and  the  battle  was  joined  suc- 
cessively, as  the  whole  English  line  passed  close  alongside  of  the 
whole  French  line ;  so  that  the  rear,  commanded  by  sir  Hugh  Palli- 
ser,  and  the  van  by  the  count  Duchaffault,  were  the  last  to  attack 
each  other.  The  effects  of  this  collision  were  very  destructive  on 
both  sides  ;  but  as  the  French,  according  to  their  custom,  had  fired 
at  the  tackling,  and  the  English,  as  they  usually  do,  at  the  body  of 
the  ships,  the  hulls  of  the  French  vessels  were  more  severely  dam- 
aged than  those  of  their  enemies  ;  whereas  the  English  were  much 
greater  sufterers  in  their  masts,  yards,  and  rigging.  The  French, 
profiting  of  this  advantage  of  their  sails,  soon  tacked,  and  formed 
their  line  anew.  The  British  van  and  center  also  in  a  short  time 
recovered  their  stations,  though  the  admiral's  ship  had  suffered 
extremely.  But  the  ships  of  Palliser  and  several  others,  not  only 
had  not  yet  tacked,  but  being  in  a  disabled  condition,  they  obeyed 
the  wind,  and  fell  rapidly  to  leeward.  In  this  state  of  things, 
whether  the  count  d'Orvilliers  intended,  as  the  English  pretend,  to 
cut  their  fine,  and  separate  these  ships  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  or, 
as  the  French  affirm,  wishing  to  place  himself  under  the  wind,  in 
order,  as  he  expected  a  second  battle,  to  deprive  the  English  of  the 
advantage  he  would  thus  gain  for  himself,  of  using  the  lower  batteries 
with  effect,  he  made  signals  for  all  his  fleet  to  advance  by  a  succes- 
sive movement,  and  penetrate  between  the  ships  of  Keppel  and 
those  of  Palliser= 

The  English  admiral,  perceiving  the  design  v>f  his  adversary, 
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immediately  put  his  ships  about,  and  stood  athwart  the  enemy's 
foremost  division,  directing  at  the  same  time  sir  Robert  Harland  to 
form  his  division  in  a  line  astern,  in  order  to  face  the  enemy,  till  sir 
Hugh  Palliser  could  bring  up  his  ships.     It  is  not  clear,  whether 
this  movement  of  Keppel  frustrated  the  project  of  the  count  d'Orvil- 
liers  for  intercepting  Palliser's  division,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
the  intention  of  that  admiral  to  get  under  the  wind  ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  m  consequence  of  this  evolution  the  English  remained  to  the 
wmdward.     It  was  therefore  in  their  power  to  renew  the  baltie 
provided,  however,  that  all  their  ships  had  been  in  condition  to  take 
part  m  the  action  ;  and  ihis  would  have  been  the  wish  of  Keppel 
But  the  squadron  of  Palliser,  since  the  admiral  and  Harland  had 
thrown  themselves  between  him  and  the  French,  to  whom  they  were 
now  very  near,  found  itself  to  the  windward  of  the  other  divisions 
and,  of  course,  remote  from  the  French  fleet,  and  little  within  reach 
to  be  of  any  assistance  in  case  of  a  new  engagement.     On  this  con- 
sideration, Keppel  made  a  signal  for  all  the  ships  to  the  windward  to 
resume  their  respective  posts  in  the  order  of  battle.     Here  a  mistake 
happened,  which  prevented  the  execution  of  his  orders.     Palliser's 
ship,  the  Formidable,  not  having  repeated  the  signal,  the  captains  of 
the  other  ships  understood  that  of  Keppel  as  an  order  to  rally  in 
the  wake  of  the  commander  of  their  own  division,  which  they  did 
accordingly.  '  /     ** 

Meanwhile,  the  French  continued  drawn  up,  to  leeward,  in  order 
ot  battle  Keppel  renewed  the  same  signal,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Afterwards,  about  five  in  the  evening,  [Palliser  says  at  seven,] 
he  commanded  the  captain  of  the  frigate  Fox  to  convey  to  Palliser 
a  verbal  message  of  the  same  import  as  the  order  he  had  already 
intimated  by  signals.  It  was  still  in  vain ;  neither  the  Formidable 
nor  the  other  ships  obeyed.  On  seeing  this,  and  the  day  far  spent, 
Keppel  made  the  signal  to  each  of  the  ships  of  Palliser  to  resume 
their  stations  m  the  line  ;  excepting,  however,  the  Formidable,  ap- 
parently from  a  certain  regard  to  the  rank  and  particular  functions 
of  the  vice-admiral.  This  time,  his  orders  wer  executed ;  but  night 
came,  and  put  an  end  to  all  possibihty  of  further  operations  against 
the  enemy.  ** 

Such  were  the  causes  which  prevented  admiral  Keppel  from  renew- 
ing  the  battle  ;  whether  the  disobedience  of  Palliser  proceeded  from 
the  impossibility  of  managing  his  ships,  disabled  in  the  engagement 

Z^I-  r^t^"'  T^  'u  '^"  "^"''  "^"^^'^'  d^^'^^d'  i"  the  "solemn 
trial  which  followed,  or  that  it  was  owing  to  any  personal  pique  of 

that  officer,  who,  being  of  the  ministerial  party,  was  politically  ai 

variance  with  Keppel.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French  thence  took 
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occasion  to  say,  that  from  noon  till  night  they  offered  battle  toKep- 
pel,  who  would  not  accept  it.  The  fact  in  itself  is  incontestable  ; 
but  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  British  admiral,  it  is  certam  that  he 
was  well  disposed  to  recommence  the  action,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  obstacles  we  have  just  related. 

Satisfied  with  their  conduct  in  this  combat,  and  with  its  issue, 
which  might  be  represented  as  a  victory,  a  thing  so  important  at  this 
first  epoch  of  the  war,  or  finding  the  condition  of  their  fleet  too  shat- 
tered to  warrant  their  exposing  themselves  to  the  hazards  of  a  second 
battle,  the  French  profited  in  the  night  of  a  fair  wind  to  recover  their 
own  coasts ;  and  entered  the  next  day  with  full  sails  into  the  port  of 
Brest.  They  had,  however,  left  in  the  place  of  battle,  three  ships 
with  lights  at  the  mast  heads,  to  deceive  the  English  into  the  belief 
that  all  their  fleet  was  still  there.  At  break  of  day,  the  French  fleet 
was  already  at  such  a  distance  that  it  was  only  discernible  from  the 
mast  heads  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  British  fleet ;  nothing  remained 
in  sight  but  the  three  vessels  above  mentioned.  Keppel  ordered  the 
Prince  George,  the  Robust,  and  another  ship,  to  give  them  chase, 
but  as  they  were  good  sailers,  and  the  English  had  suffered  extremely 
in  their  sails  and  rigging,  this  pursuit  was  fruitless.  Admiral 
Keppel  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Plymouth,  where  he  purposed 
to  repair  the  damages  of  his  fleet ;  he  left,  however,  some  ships  that 
had  suffered  the  least,  to  protect  the  British  trade,  and  especially  the 
fleets  which  were  expected. 

The  English,  in  this  action,  had  one  hundred  and  forty  killed, 
and  about  four  hundred  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  exceeded  that  of  the  English. 
Some  private  authorities  lead  to  this  belief,  as  also  the  throng  of 
sailors  and  marines  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  fill  their 
vessels. 

The  two  fleets  proceeded  again  to  sea  the  next  month.  But 
whether  they  mutually  sought  to  meet  each  other,  as  they  gave  out, 
or  that  each  endeavored  to  avoid  the  other,  as  it  was  reciprocally 
asserted,  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  meet  again.  It  is  equally 
indisputable  that  the  trade  of  England  was  effectually  protected ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  immense  number  of  French  vessels, 
with  rich  and  valuable  cargoes,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
These  losses  excited  the  complaints  of  the  cities  of  Bordeaux,  Nantz, 
Saint  Malo,  and  Havre  de  Grace. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Ouessant,  which  commenced 
the  European  war.  The  English  observed  in  it,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, that  the  French  not  only  fought  with  their  accustomed  valor 
but  that  they  displayed  also  no  ordinary  dexterity  in  profiting  of  the 
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advantage  of  wind,  in  the  management  of  their  ships,  and  in  theii 
naval  evolutions.  Hence  they  could  not  but  infer,  that  if  they  ob- 
tained successes  in  the  present  war,  they  would  have  to  pay  dearer 
for  them  than  in  the  last. 

PubUc  rejoicings  were  made  in  France,  to  animate  the  people, 
and  inspire  them  with  better  hopes.  The  impression  was  quite  dif- 
ferent in  England ;  some  complained  of  Keppel,  others  of  Palliser 
according  to  the  various  humors  of  the  parties ;  all  of  fortune.  Af- 
ter certam  warm  discussions,  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  were  both 
put  upon  trial;  but  both  were  acquitted;  the  first,  to  the  universal 
exu  tation  of  the  people;  the  second,  to  the  particular  gratification 
of  the  friends  of  the  ministry. 


END   or  BOOK  TENTH. 
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BOOK    ELEVENTH. 

1778.     The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  of  Canada,  and  the  in- 
utility of  the  advantages  obtained  in  the  campaign  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  at  length  shaken  the  obstinacy  of  the  British  ministers.     They 
began  to  believe  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  Americans  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  every  day  confirmed  them  in  this  persuasion, 
since  France,  so  powerful  by  land  and  by  sea,  had  united  her  forces 
to  those  of  the  congress     It  was  too  manifest  to  be  doubted,  that  if 
the  Americans  had  been  able  to  withstand,  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, the  utmost  efforts  of  England,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  easy 
for  them  to  resist  in  future ;  their  union  being  more  consolidated  by 
time,  their  hopes  secured  by  propitious  fortune,  and  their  arms 
seconded  by  those  of  a  formidable  potentate.     Besides,  it  was  no 
longer  to  be  hoped  that  as  many  troops  could  be  sent  to  America  m 
future  years  as  had  been  sent  thither  in  the  past.     For,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  almost  absolute  impossibility  of  procuring  more  Ger- 
man troops,  and  the  extreme  slowness  of  recruiting  in  England,  there 
was  to  be  feared  an  invasion  of  the  French,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  and  moreovek,  it  was  necessary  to  throw  strong  garrisons 
into  the  West  India  islands,  to  shelter  them  from  the  assaults  of  the 
French,  who  were  known  to  have  a  respectable  force  in  their  vicin- 
ity.    It  was  no  mystery  in  the  British  cabinet,  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject which  the  French  were  aiming  at  in  the  present  war,  after  the 
separation  of  America  from  Great  Britain,  was  the  conquest  of  the 
rich  colonies  of  England  in  the  West  Indies;  and  that  in  anticipation 
\.^f  events  they  had  assembled  numerous  troops  in  their  own  posses- 
sions.  The  English  islands  of  the  West  Indies  thus  found  themselves 
exposed,  almost  without  defense,  to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy. 
Whether  the  ministers  had  believed  that  war  with  France  was  not 
likely  to  break  out  immediately,  or  that  they  had  relied  upon  their 
sanguine  hopes  of  a  complete  triumph  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
they  had  flattered  themselves  that,  in  any  event,  their  victories  upon 
the  American  continent  would  enable  them  to  pass  into  their  islands, 
in  good  time,  all  the  succors  that  could  be  necessary.     Jealousy  was 
also  entertained  of  Canada,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
but  also,  and  much  more,  on  that  of  the  French ;  for  the  Canadians 
were  more  French  than  English,  and  the  memory  of  their  origin 
appeared  to  be  still  dear  to  them.   It  was  therefore  necessary  to  leave 
m  that  province  such  garrisons  as  could  answer  for  it.     These  vari- 
ous considerations  not  only  rendered  it  impracticable  to  re-inforco 
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ho  anmos  which  acted  against  the  United  States,  but  even  imnoscH 
the  nece..:ty  of  weakening  them  by  detachmen  s  for  the  Senl 
exigences  of  the  service.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coutt'f 
the  ministers  did  not  desert  them.   They  hoped  that  off'rs  of  Sm 
modation,  a  new  mode  of  conductin.'  the  w«r  nn^^    u  ™* 

*u^  »u  ii^uuiiy  consent  to  an  arrangement :  or  that  pv*>n  if 

beheld  infP^finfT  ^^""'^  proposals;  and  already  they 

not  only  with  any  public  authority,  but  even  with  everv  deirint 
of  private  citizens  whatsoever.     After  havin J  InoT  ^  description 

rendered  then,  extremely  3000^0,!^/  1^     ""''^  ^"'"""'^ 
at  the  same  time  thaTZ T„1?IT  ,      ".'^  subsistence  of  armies, 
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olutions.  But  perfectly  sensible  that  if  Englanil  made  no  new  over 
tures,  the  congress  would  not  fail  to  ratify  the  treaty  contracted  with 
France,  and  that  it  would  become  then  much  more  difficult  for  that 
body  to  retract  its  resolutions,  the  British  ministers  hastened  to 
transmit  to  America  »he  bill  of  concihation,  even  before  it  had  yet 
been  approved  in  parliament.  They  flattered  themselves  that  the 
Americans  thus  finding  that  England  renounced  what  had  been  the 
first  and  capital  cause  of  the  differences,  that  is,  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion, all  other  difficulties  would  be  promptly  smoothed,  and  the  rat- 
ification of  the  treaty  readily  prevented.  This  first  point  gained,  the 
commissioners  would  only  have  had,  as  it  were,  to  appear,  in  order 
to  affix  the  seal  to  a  definitive  arrangement.  Accordingly,  copies 
of  the  bill  were  received  at  New  York  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  April.  Governor  Tryon,  a  shrewd  and  active  man,  as  we  have 
seen,  after  having  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  city,  found  means 
to  circulate  it  among  the  Americans,  much  extolling  the  good  dispo- 
sitions of  the  government  towards  America.  He  wrote  at  the  same 
time  to  general  Washington,  and  to  Trumbull,  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  requesting  them,  a  thing  really  without  example,  to  bring  this 
project  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  the  knowledge  of  soldiers  and  of 
inhabitants.  Washington  referred  the  whole  to  the  congress,  that 
they  might  take  the  proper  measures.  Trumbull  replied  to  Tryon 
m  a  very  energetic  style,  that  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this 
strange  mode  of  negotiation  between  two  nations ;  that  in  similar 
cases,  demands  and  propositions  are  addressed,  not  to  the  multitudt, 
but  to  those  who  govern  ;  that  there  had  been  a  time,  indeed,  when 
such  a  proposal  of  the  mother  country  might  have  been  received 
with  alacrity  and  gratitude,  but  that  such  time  was  irrevocably  elapsed. 
He  reminded  of  petitions  rejected,  hostilities  commenced  and  pros- 
ecuted with  so  mu^  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  Englip' j,  their  in- 
solence in  good  fortune,  the  cruelties  exercised  against  prisoners, 
injuries  which  had  interposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  reconcilia- 
tion. '  Peace,'  he  added, '  cannot  subsist  but  with  our  independence. 
The  English  will  then  find  the  Americans  as  sincere  friends  as  they 
are  now  determined  and  dangerous  enemies.  If  they  would  have 
peace,  let  them  abandon  all  insidious  procedures,  and  demand  it 
openly  of  those  who  can  grant  it.'  Meanwhile,  the  congress,  on  re- 
ceipt of  their  general's  dispatches,  deliberated  upon  the  step  they 
had  to  take. 

Considering  themselves  as  already  sure  of  the  assistance  of  France, 
and  indignant  of  these  new  machinations  of  the  English,  they  decreed 
that  any  men,  or  body  of  men  whatsoever,  who  should  presume  to 
make  any  separate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  witn  commis- 
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sioners  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  should  ho  reputed  ana 
treated  as  enemies  of  the  United  States ;  that  these  states  could  no* 
enter  into  any  conference  or  treaty  with  the  agents  of  Great  Britain, 
except  they  should,  as  a  preliminary  thereto,  either  withdraw  tiieir 
fleets  and  armies,  or  else  in  positive  and  express  terms  acknowledge 
the  independei»c'.  of  the  United  States.    Finally,  it  being  the  design  of 
the  enemy  to  mil  the  inhabitants  of  America,  by  this  soothing  sound 
of  peace,  into  a  neglect  of  warlike  preparations,  it  was  earnestly  rec- 
ommended to  l\ie  different  states  to  use  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  have  their  respective  quotas  of  continental  troops  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  all  the  militia  of  the  said  states  might 
be  held  in  readiness  to  act  as  occasion  might  require.    The  congress 
then,  in  order  to  show  of  how  little  impo  ■uincf;  they  esteemed  tho 
bills  of  parliament,  and  the  intrigues  of  Tryon  to  diffuse  them,  em- 
braced the  generous  counsel  of  causing  them  to  be  published  in  the 
public  prints,  together  with  the  resolutions  they  had  just  passed. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  apprehension  that  many  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  attached  themselves  to  the  English  party,  in  de- 
spair of  finding  pardon  in  their  country,  might  not  only  persist  in  their 
obstmacy,  but  profiting  of  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, might  also  employ  their  influence  to  draw  over  to  its  interest 
even  such  as  had  remained  faithful  to  the  common  cause,  they  pass- 
ed a  resolution,  recommending  to  the  several  states,  to  grant  a  full 
remission  of  all  guilt  and  penalties,  except  the  restrictions  they  might 
deem  necessary,  to  all  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  assisted  the  enemy  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Each  indi- 
vidual was  assured  of  pardon  for  the  offenses  he  might  have  com- 
mitted up  to  that  time,  and  the  citizens  were  invited  to  a  mutual 
forgiveness  and  oblivion  of  past  wrongs  and  injuries.  ; 

But  the  English  soldiers  in  America,  strangers  to  the  political 
considerations  by  which  states  are  guided,  and  bitterly  irritated  at 
tlie  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Americans,  were  inconceivably  shocked 
at  hearing  of  the  unexpected  resolutions  of  the  ministers.    They 
were  for  absolute  conquest,  and  submission  without  reserve.    They 
could  not  endure  this  shameful  condescension;  they  asked  why 
this  Ignominious  retraction,  why  this  solicitude  to  offer  what  at  first 
was  refused  with  so  much  pertinacity  ?    They  expected,  upon  the 
taith  ot  promises,  a  re-inforcement  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  and  they  received  in  their  stead  acts  of  concession.    The 
discontent  was  so  extreme  in  the  camp,  as  to  manifest  itself  in  sedi- 
tious  words,  and  acts  of  violence ;  the  soldiers  in  their  fury  presumed 
even  to  rend  their  colors  ;  others,  and  principally  the  Scotch,  tore  in 
pieces  the  acts  oi  parliament.    If  such  was  the  indignation  of  th 
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British  trcops,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  was  the  despair  of  t'x 
Amc.'ican  refugees  They  saw  blasted  in  a  moment  their  confiderv 
hopes  of  roturiiing  victorious  to  their  habitations ;  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  gnashed  at  finding  themselves  frustrated  of  intended  ven- 
geance. 

With  so  much  industry  and  so  Httlc  fruit  did  the  agents  of  England 
labor  in  America  to  conciliate  minds  towards  the  mother  country  j 
and  with  so  much  energy  and  success  did  i\t'  congress  endeavor  to 
baffle  all  their  efforts ! 

The  second  of  May  was  the  day  destined  to  carry  to  its  utmost 
/leight  the  exultation  of  the  Americans,  and  to  put  the  seal  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  vast  and  powerful  British  empire.  On  this 
day  arrived  at  Casco  Bay,  the  French  frigate  Tm  Sensible,  com- 
manded by  M.  de  Marigny.  She  had  been  selected  as  an  excellent 
sailer,  to  bear  to  the  congress  the  treaties  concluded  with  France ; 
she  had  departed  from  Brest  the  eighth  of  March,  having  on  board 
Simon  Deane,  brother  of  Silas.  She  brought,  besides,  happy  news 
of  all  the  European  continent,  and  of  an  unanimity  still  more  sincere 
than  ever,  of  the  people  and  of  the  princes  in  favor  of  America. 
The  congress  was  immediately  convened :  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  their  satisfaction  and  alacrity  at  the  sight  of  the  treaties. 
They  were  ratified  as  soon  as  read.  Unable  to  control  the  flush  oc- 
tasioned  by  so  great  an  event,  they  forgot  the  rules  of  prudence.  New 
states  too  frequently  err  in  this ;  allowing  themselves  to  be  hurried 
away  by  an  inconsiderate  ardor,  and  impatient  to  communicate  it  to 
the  people  they  govern,  they  are  betrayed  into  impolitic  steps.  In 
this  respect,  widely  different  from  ancient  states ;  these,  always  cir 
cumspect  and  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  are  reluctant  to  break  silence 
even  when  every  thing  appears  to  exact  it.  The  congress  at  once 
made  public  the  dispatches  they  had  just  received  ;  this  disclosure 
was  disagreeable  to  several  powers,  and  especially  to  Spain,  who 
would  have  chosen  not  to  declare  herself  before  the  appointed  time. 
The  proclamation  issued  to  that  effect,  spoke  not  only  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  concluded  with  France,  but  even  of  the  treaty  of  alliance ; 
it  announced,  without  any  reserve,  that  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Prussia,  were  determined  to  support  them  ;  that 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  particular,  would  not  permit  that  tfie  troops 
levied  in  Hesse  and  Hanau  should  pass  through  his  territories  in 
order  to  embark  in  the  English  vessels,  and  that  he  would  be  the 
second  potentate  in  Europe  who  would  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  America ;  that  fifty  thousand  French  were  marched  upon 
the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  of  Brittany ;  and,  finally,  that  the  navies 
of  France  and  Spain  (as  if  the  intervention  of  this  power  was  already 
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iecured)  amounted  to  two  hundred  ships,  ready  to  sail  for  the  sue 
cor  of  America.     The  congress  afterwards  dn^w  up  and  publiHhed 
a  sole.nn  address  to  the  people  of  America ;  this  piece  was  wroud.t 
wuh  n.uch  care,  though  a  little  strange  from  its  tumid  style,  and  the 
re  .g.ous  sentences  with  which  it  was  interspersed.     It  was  lecom- 
mended  to  a  I  mnustcrs  of  the  gospel,  of  whatever  denomination,  to 
rea.l  th.s  address  to  the.r  congregations,  immediately  after  divine 
scrv.ce      It  represented  in  the  most  vivid  colors  the  vicissitudes  of 
tl^  state  m  the  course  of  the  late  years;  the  virtue,  the  courage,  the 
patience  of  the  Americans;  the  perfidy,  the  injustice,  the  cruelty 
e  tyranny  of  the  English  ;  the  assistance  of  God  visibly  afforded  t'o 
tic  just  cause;  and  the  ancient  weakness  of  the  colonies  succeeded 

address,    who  spurned  us  from  his  feet  with  contumely  and  disdain 
and  the  parluiment  which  proscribed  us,  now  descend  \o  offer  terms 
of  accommodation. 

«vlZ!l"lhi"  '•''?  '"!'  •:'":<=«'■  "f™""-/.  'I'ey  pulled  off  the  ma8k,  and 
avowed  tl,c,r  intended  .lespotism.    But  having  lavished  in  vain  tho 

n  s^  tZv         ""f  "■"'  ^"''J""''  '"  P"''"''"'  "'-  ^eorarpur" 
pose,  t  cy  now  endeavor  to  ensnare  us  with  the  insidious  offers  of 

A^i'nTV^'J  """  "''T"°  """■ """'"''  '"Pro^cute  their  nefarious 
dcygns.  If  this  ,s  not  the  ease,  why  do  they  strain  every  nerve  to 
levy  men  throughout  their  islands  ?  Why  do  they  meanly  court  eve  y 
little  tyrant  of  Europe  to  sell  them  hi,  unhappy  slaves  ?  Why  do  tlLJ 
continue  to  imbitter  the  minds  of  the  savages  against  you  ?^  SurX 
ins  IS  not  the  way  to  eoneiliate  the  affeetbns  of  Ameriea.  Be  nl^' 
therefore  deeeived.  You  have  still  to  e.pect  one  severe  conf^o  ' 
Your  foreign  alliances,  though  they  secure  your  independence  can- 
no     ecure  your  country  from  desolation,  your  habitations  from 

outcliery  roiled  in  their  principal  design,  you  must  exnect  to  fef  I 
the  rage  of  disappointed  ambition!^  Arise  then  !  to  your  tent  'Irj 
gird  you  for  battle  !  It  is  time  to  turn  the  headlong  current  of  ven- 
geance  upon  the  head  of  the  destroyer.  They  hare  filled  nnT. 
measure  o  their  abominations,  and  like  ripe  fLit  mu!  In  Vop 
f  omjie  ree.  Although  much  is  done,  yet  much  remains  to  Z 
Lxpect  not  peace,  while  any  corner  of  America  is  in  possession  of  • 
your  foes  You  must  drive  them  away  from  this  land  of  promise  a 
land  flowing  indeed  with  milk  and  honey.  Your  brethr™  at  the 
pr  ;r;r  1.*°  ^""''-"'"l-^y'-P'o-  your  frieiSip  »d 
protcciion.    Itisyourduty  togranttheirrequest.    Theyhungirand 
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thirst  after  liberty.     Be  it  yours  to  dispense  to  them  the  heavenly 
gift,  "  since  a  kind  Providence  has  placed  it  in  your  power."  ' 

The  congress  also  published  those  articles  of  the  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce,  which  related  to  the  reciprocal  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  to  the  end  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
might  govern  themselves  conformably  to  the  same.  They  exhorted 
them  to  consider  the  French  as  their  brethren,  and  to  behave 
towards  them  with  the  friendship  and  attention  due  to  the  subjects 
of  a  great  prince,  who  with  the  highest  magnanimity  and  wisdom  had 
treated  with  the  United  States  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  and 
mutual  advantage,  thereby  rendering  himself  the  protector  of  the 
rights  of  mankind. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
name  of  Louis  XVI.  was  in  all  mouths.  Every  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed the  protector  of  liberty,  the  defender  of  America,  the  savior 
of  the  country.  These  joyful  tidings  were  announced  with  great 
solemnity  to  the  army,  which  still  occupied  the  camp  of  Valley 
Forge  ;  the  soldiers  were  under  arms,  and  all  the  corps  formed  in 
order  of  battle. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  pacificatory  commissioners,  Carlisle,  Eden, 
and  JoL.stone,  had  arrived  in  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  at  the 
beginning  of  June ;  they  repaired  to  Philadelphia  the  ninth.  Gene- 
ral Clinton  notified  their  arrival  to  Washington,  praying  him  to  send 
a  passport  to  doctor  Ferguson,  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  that 
he  might,  without  danger,  deliver  their  dispatches  to  the  congress. 
Washington  refused  the  passport,  and  his  refusal  obtained  the  special 
approbation  of  the  government.  The  commissioners  then  decided 
to  forward  their  letters  by  the  ordinary  post.  The  congress  received 
them  in  their  sitting  of  the  thirteenth,  with  an  express  from  Washing- 
ton. They  were  read  to  certain  words  in  the  letter  directed  '  to  his 
excellency  Henry  Laurens,  the  president  and  others,  the  members 
of  congress.'  No  sooner  were  they  heard,  than  a  violent  clamor 
arose  ;  many  members  exclaimed  that  the  reading  ought  to  be  mter- 
rupted  on  account  of  the  offensive  language  against  his  most  christian 
majesty. 

The  words  were  these  :  <  We  cannot  but  remark  the  insidious  in- 
terposition of  a  power,  which  has  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colonies  been  actuated  with  enmity  to  us  both ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  pretended  date  or  present  form  of  the  French  offers  to  North 
America,  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  only  been  made,  because  it 
was  believed  that  Great  Britain  had  conceived  the  design  of  an 
amicable  arrangement,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  reconciliation,  and 
pro-ong  this  destructive  war.      xiiter  aniniatcd  debates,  the  further 
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consideration  of  the  subject  was  adjourned  to  the  next  sitting  The 
question  was  agitated  with  equal  vehemence  the  following  days 
*  inally,  the  congress,  having  demonstrated,  by  the  warmth  of  this 
discussion  the  respect  they  bore  to  their  august  ally,  reflected,  on  the 
oth.  r  hand,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  answer  than  to  keep  silence 
It  was  easy  to  lay  before  the  people  such  motives  as  were  likely  to 
dissuade  them  from  accepting  the  proposals  of  England,  whereas  a 

state.     They  determined,  accordingly,  to  read  the  dispatches  of  the 
commissioners.      They  consisted  in  the  letter  addressed  to   the 

SameL    Tr'""''  "  ''^^  '^  t'''  ^^--^-^^n,  and  three  a.ts  of 
parliament.  The  commissioners  offered  in  their  letter  more  than  wouM 
have  been  required  in  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  to  appease  the  mLd 
of  the  colonists  and  re-establish  tranquillity ;  but  less  than  was  neces 
sary  at  present  to  obtain  peace.     They  endeavored  to  persuaSethe 
Americans  that  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  were  not  only 
favorable,  but  also  perfectly  sure,  and  of  such  a  .nature  that  the  two 
j^arties  would  know,  for  the  future,  upon  what  footing  they  ZrZ 
.ve  together;  that  their  friendship  would  thus  be  estfblislfed  upon 
ohd  bases,  as  it  should  be,  in  order  to  be  durable.     They  decE 
tliemselves  ready  to  consent  to  an  immediate  cessation  of  ho  S 
by  sea  and  land;  to  restore  a  free  intercourse,  and  to  renew   he 
common  benefits  of  naturalization  throughout  the  severa^par'of  the 
ZZVT'^'''  every  freedom  to  trade  that  the  res^  cti  e  int   ! 
ests  of  both  parties  could  require;  to  agree  that  no  military  force 

tt  con  :nf<ff\h'  "  '''  f '"""^"^  ''''''  '^^  ^^^^^  America,  w'ittu 
the  consent  of  the  general  congress,  or  of  the  particular  assemblies  • 

to  concur  m  such  measures  as  would  be  requisite  to  discharge  the 
debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit  and  the  value  of  th™ 
circulation ;  to  perpetuate  the  common  union  by  a  reciprocal  denn 
ation  of  agents  from  the  difTerent  states,  who  should  Zeth^^^^^^^^^^ 
%e  of  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Br  tain    o  iV 

.egi.lat„.e,  i„  each  par.ic„lar  na.f  oft.tl  „7  '  st  t„u:T„"t 
cml  and  mihtary  establishment,  and  of  exercising  a  perfect  f^ll 

,  ,         o-  ..,..,  ,,^,o  ^riuii  VI  a  lotal  separation  ol 
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interest,  or  consistent  with  that  union  of  force  on  which  the  security 
of  British  religion  and  liberty  depended. 

Finally,  the  commissioners  expressed  their  desire  to  open  confer- 
ences with  congress,  or  with  some  of  its  members,  either  at  New 
York,  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  Yorktown,  or  in  such  other  place  as  it 
might  please  the  congress  to  appoint. 

Thus,  to  terminate  a  war,  already  pushed  to  a  great  length,  those 
who  in  its  origin  would  hear  of  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  reduc- 
tion of  America,  abated  all  the  rigor  of  their  conditions. 

Meanwhile,  the  congress  took  into  serious  consideration  the  state 
of  aflairs.  The  debates  that  ensued  upon  this  subject,  were  drawn 
into  length ;  not  that  any  individual  thought  of  renouncing  indepen- 
dence, but  all  took  an  interest  in  the  form  of  the  answer  to  be  given 
to  the  commissioners.  The  discussion  was  continued  until  the  sev- 
enteenth of  June.  On  that  day,  the  congress  answered  with  as  much 
conciseness  as  dignity ;  they  already  felt  how  gready  their  position 
was  meliorated  by  the  success  of  their  arms  and  the  alliance  of 
France.  Their  reply  purported,  that  the  acts  of  the  British  parha- 
ment,  the  very  commission  of  the  agents,  and  their  letters  to  con  ■ 
gress,  supposed  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  to  be  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  founded  on  the  idea  of  depen- 
dence, which  was  utterly  inadmissible ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  Amer- 
icans were  inclined  to  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  claims  frntii 
which  the  war  had  originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  conducted.  That  congress  would  therefore  bo  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce, 
not  inconsistent  with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  should  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  of  which  no  other  proof  could  be  admitted  but  that  of  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  withdrawing  of  his  fleets  and  armies. 

Thus,  the  Americans,  steady  in  their  resolutions,  chose  rather  to 
trust  to  their  own  fortune,  which  they  had  already  proved,  and  lo 
the  hope  they  placed  in  that  of  France,  than  to  link  themselves  anew 
to  the  tottering  destiny  of  England ;  abandoning  all  idea  of  peace, 
war  became  the  sole  object  of  their  solicitude.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  the  attempts  to  effect  an  accommodation ;  and  thus  were  extin- 
guished the  hopes  which  the  negotiation  had  given  birth  to  in  Eng- 
land. But  not  consenting  to  concessions  until  the  time  for  them  was 
passed,  the  English  justified  the  refusal  of  the  Americans.  It  can 
not  be  affirmed  that  these  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  first,  were 
only  an  artifice  to  divide  the  second  among  themselves,  to  detach 
Jicm  Stoin  France,  and  lo  havo  them  afterwards  at  tiieir  discretion , 
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but  It  is  certain  that  after  so  many  rancorous  animosities,  so  many 
sangumary  battles,  after  the  innumerable  excesses  of  rapine,  cruelty 
and  lust,  the  Americans  could  not  be  blamed  for  suspectin<T  the 
British  ministers  of  a  design  to  insnare  them.  ° 

The  wound  was  incurable,  and  friendship  could  not  be  restored 
This  was  a  truth  of  universal  evidence;  the  seeming  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  contrary,  was  sufficient  to  inspire  apprehensions  of  treach- 
ery  and  the  extreme  of  distrust  in  all  flattering  promises.     Whoever 
shall  reflect  attentively  upon  the  long  series  of  events  which  we  have 
related  up  to  this  time,  will  perceive  that  the  Americans  were  always 
constant  m  their  resolution,  the  English  always  versatile,  uncertain 
and  wavering.     Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  those  found 
new  friends,  and  that  these  not  only  lost  theirs,  but  also  made  ene- 
mies  of  them  at  the  very  moment  when  they  could  do  them  the  least 
harm,  and  might  receive  the  most  from  them.     Vigorous  resolutions 
prevent  danger ;  half  measures  invite  and  aggravate  it. 

But  the  chiefs  of  the  American  revolution  were  not  without  appre- 
hension that  the  msidious  caresses,  the  new  concessions  of  En<rland 
and  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  commissioners,  might  act  powerfully 
upon  thB  minds  of  such  citizens  as  were  weak  or  impatient  fcr  re- 
pose.    The  congress,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  give  any  other 
answer  except  that  which  has  been  recounted  above.     They  excited 
therefore  several  writers  to  justify  their  resolutions  and  to  defend  the 
cause  of  America     This  course  appeared  to  them  the  more  proper, 
inasmuch  as  the  English  commissioners,  having  lost  all  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding with  the  congress,  had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dissemi- 
nating in  the  country  a  multitude  of  writings,  by  which  they  en- 
deavored  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  obstinacy  of  congres, 
would  hurry  America  into  an  abyss,  by  alienating  her  from  hefold 
friends,  and  giving  her  up  a  prey  to  an  inveterate  enemy.    This 
step  of  the  commissioners  furnished  the  patriots  with  a  new  argument 
to  put  the  people  on  their  guard  against  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of 
the  agents  of  England.     Among  the  writers  of  this  epoch,  deserving 
of  particular  mention,  is  Drayton,  one  of  the  deputies  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  a  man  of  no  common  erudition.     He  endeavored  to  de- 
monstrate m  the  public  papers,  that  the  United  States  havin-  al- 
ready  treated  with  France,  as  free  states,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
their  independence,  they  could  not  now  negotiate  with  the  British 
commissioners  upon  the  basis  of  submission,  without  renouncing  that 
faith  and  ingenuousness  which  ought  to  preside    .er  all  their  frans- 
actions,  without  exposing  the  American  peo,  .0  to  be  accounted 

-     .  i..!«J».,,  ana  vonaequuntiy  10  lose  for  ever  all  hope  of 

foreign  succors ;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  would  find  them- 
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selves  placed  vvithcjt  resource  in  the  power  of  those  who  had  given 
them  heretofore  such  fatal  proofs  of  their  perfidy  and  cruelty.  '  Be- 
sides,' he  added,  '  t!ie  conventions  that  we  might  make  with  the 
commissioners  would  not  be  definitive ;  they  would  need  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  king,  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  parliament ;  and  what 
assurance  have  we  that  they  would  have  it  ?  But  let  it  be  supposed, 
can  we  be  assured  that  a  future  parliament  will  not  annul  all  these 
treaties  ?  Let  us  not  forget,  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  enemy  as 
faithless  and  fraudulent  as  barbarous.  How  is  it  possible  not  to  sus- 
pect a  snare,  when  we  hear  the  commissioners  offer  us  propositions 
which  exceed  their  powers,  and  contradict  even  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ? '  Thus  the  patriots  repulsed  the  offers,  the  promises,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  British  commissioners.  Finding  no  accessible 
point,  the  latter  were  at  length  convinced  that  all  hope  of  concilia- 
tion must  be  relinquished.  If  they  could  still  have  remained  under 
any  illusion  upon  this  point,  it  must  soon  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
evacuation  which  their  generals  made,  at  the  same  instant,  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  been  the  fruit  of 
so  much  blood,  and  of  two  arduous  campaigns.  The  ministers 
feared,  what  actually  happened,  that  a  French  fleet  might  suddenly 
enter  the  Delaware,  and  place  the  British  army,  which  occupied 
Philadelphia,  in  extreme  jeopardy.  Their  design  was,  besides,  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  couthern  provinces,  and  to  send  a  part  of  the 
troops  to  defend  their  islands  of  the  West  Indies  against  the  attacks 
of  the  new  enemy.  The  diminution  that  must  result  from  it  in  the 
army  of  the  continent,  induced  them  to  send  orders  to  Clinton,  by 
the  commissioner  Eden,  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  without  delay,  and 
to  fall  back  upon  New  York.  This  measure,  dictated  by  prudence, 
and  even  by  necessity,  was  interpreted  by  the  Americans  as  a  symp- 
tom of  terror ;  and  it  consequently  must  have  had  the  most  prejudi- 
cial influence  upon  the  success  of  the  negotiations.  What  need 
have  we,  they  said,  to  enter  into  an  accommodation  with  the  Eng- 
lish, when  their  retreat  is  a  virtual  avowal  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
arms? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Clinton  prepared  to  execute  the  orders  of  his 
government.  But  in  order  to  repair  by  land  to  New  York,  it  was 
necessary  to  traverse  New  Jersey,  a  province,  in  which,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  he  must  expect  to  meet  only  with  enemies.  It  was, 
besides,  exhausted  by  long  war.  Foreseeing,  therefore,  that  he 
might  want  provisions,  the  English  general,  before  evacuating  PJiila- 
delphia,  had  collected  them  in  considerable  quantity,  and  loaded 
them  upon  a  great  number  of  carriages.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  fleet 
of  \oT\i  iiowe  still  remained  in  tuc  waters  oi  the  i/Ciawarc,  tuc  arrny 
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might  have  been  transported  to  New  York  by  sea;  the  Americans 
themselves  expected  i  and  Washington  apprehended  it  much  But 
the  difficulties  and  delays  of  the  embarkation,  and  perhaps  also  the 
^ar  of  encountering  the  French  fleet  in  superior  force,  deterred  the 
English  from  taking  this  route.  Clinton  and  Howe  having  made  the 
necessary  dispositions,  the  whole  army  passed  the  Delaware  very 
early  on  the  tvventy-second  of  June;  and,  descending  the  river  a 
ittle,  landedrat  Gloucester  Point,  upon  the  territory  of  New  Jersey 
It  immediately  proceeded,  with  all  its  baggage,  towards  Haddonfield, 
where  it  arrived  the  same  day. 

Washington  was  soon  apprised  in  his  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  that 
the  British  army  was  in  motion ;  without  loss  of  time  he  sent  general 
Dickmson  to  assemble  the  militia  of  New  Jersey  under  arms     At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  support  them  by  a  respectable  corps  of 
continental  troops,  he  ordered  general  Maxwell  to  march  into  New 
Jersey.     Their  mutual  efforts  were  to  embarrass,  by  all  possible  im- 
pediments  the  retreat  of  the  British  army;  to  break  up  the  roads, 
to  cut  the  bridges,  to  fell  trees,  and  to  plant  them  in  abattis.     It  was 
recommended  to  them  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  hazardous  move' 
ments  and  unexpected  actions.     Such  were  the  first  steps  taken  by 
Washington  in  order  to  retard  the  enemy,  until  he  coild  advance 
himself  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  into  New  Jersey,  and  ob- 
serve in  person  what  there  was  to  be  done.    In  the  meantime,  he 
assembled  his  council  of  war  at  Valley  Forge,  and  submitted  to  their 
dehberation  whether  it  was  proper,  by  harassing  the  enemy's  rear, 
to  do  him  all  the  harm  possible,  without,  however,  coming  to  a  gene- 
ral  engagement;  or  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to  attack  hin  in 
front,  and  try  the  fortune  ofa  decisive  battle.    The  opinions  diff-ered     ' 
and  were  for  some  time  in  balance.     General  Lee,  who  a  little 
before  had  been  exchanged  for  Prescott,  considering  the  equality  of 
the  forces  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  posture  of  affairs,  become  too 
tavorable  to  be  exposed  without  necessity  to  the  hazard  of  battles 
perhaps  also  having  little  confidence  in  the  discipline  of  the  Amer  I 
can  troops,  was  of  tho  opinion  that  they  should  not  he  put  to  he 
test  anew,  and  that  an  action  should  be  avoided.     He  was  for  bein^ 
con  ent  with  following  the  enemy,  observing  his  motions,  and  pr .! 
venting  him  from  ravaging  the  country.    This  counsel  was  adopted 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  generals.    The  others,  among  whom  was 
Washing  on  himself,  thought  differently,  and  were  inclfned,  iLIso 

Thrct^wTorr  ^'r''  ^"T^  ^*"'''  *^  ^"^age  a  generd  affS 
They  could  not  bring  their  mmds  to  endure  that  the  enemy  should 

r:X  InTth'^  ,iri-  IP  :  --h,  and  they  pJrsuaded 
.  .-„i„....es  tnat  tl.cj  ;,uu  every  thing  to  expect  from  soldiers  whoso 
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constancy,  the  rigor  of  the  seasons,  and  the  scarcity  of  things  the 
most  necessary  to  life,  had  not  been  able  to  subdue.  They  reflect- 
ed, besides,  that  the  English  army  was  embarrassed  with  the  most 
cumbersome  baggage,  and  they  doubted  not  but  that,  in  the  nume- 
rous defiles  it  would  have  to  thread,  some  favorable  occasion  must 
ofTer  Itself  to  attack  with  advantage.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  prevailed,  not  without  evident  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  Washington,  who,  according  to  his  character  of  personal  perti- 
nacity, remained  steadfast  in  his  way  of  thinking. 

The  same  day  in  which  the  English  abandoned  Philadelphia,  he 
moved  from  his  camp  of  Valley  Forge,  and  crossing  "H«^  Dpla^v^'-:- 
at  Coryells  Ferry,  because  Cunton  was  marching  iver,  he 

went  to  take  post  at  Hopewell.  He  w  .s  in  greu  icertaintv 
respecting  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Their  slow  march,  which  was 
the  effect  of  the  immoderate  quantity  of  their  baggage,  and  not  a 
stratagem,  induced  him  to  suspect  that  their  aim  was  to  draw  him 
beyond  the  Rariton,  into  the  open  plains  of  New  Jersey,  and  then, 
rapidly,  turning  his  right,  to  lock  him  against  the  river,  and  constrain 
him  to  join  battle  with  disadvantage.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  with 
extreme  circumspection,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  enticed  to 
venture  across  the  Rariton. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  had  already  reached  Allentown.     Wash- 
ington detached  Morgan  with  his  light  horse,  to  harass  their  right 
flank,  while  Maxwell  and  Dickinson  infested  them  on  the  left,  and 
general  Cadwallader  in  rear.     But  when  Clinton  found  himself  in 
Allentown,  he  reflected  upon  the  way  he  had  to  take  in  order  to 
arrive  at  New  York.     By  turning  towards  the  Rariton,  he  might  pro- 
ceed to  Brunswick,  pass  the  river  there,  push  for  Staten  Island,  and 
thence  to  New  York.     Another  route  presented  itself  on  the  right, 
by  passing  through  Monmouth  and  gaining  wiih  rapidity  the  heights 
of  Middletown,  whence  it  was  easy  to  pass  to  Sandy  Hook  ;  from 
that  point,  the  fleet  of  Howe,  which  awaited  the  army,  ^ould  trans- 
port it  to  New  York.     General  Clinton  conceived  it  an  extremely 
hazardous  enterprise  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Rariton,  with  an 
army  encumbered  by  such  immense  convoys,  and  in  the  presence  of 
that  of  Washington,  which  he  knew  was  soon  to  be  re-inforced  by 
the  northern  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Gates.     He 
concluded  therefore  to  pursue  the  road  of  Monmouth,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  march.  Washington,  who  till  then  had  remain- 
ed in  doubt,  because  the  road  from  Allentown  leads  alike  to  New 
Brunswick  and  to  Monmouth,  as  soon  as  he  got  this  intelligence, 
detached  general  Wayne  with  a  thousand  regular  troops  to  re- 
inforce the  corps  of  Cadwallader.  in  order  to  enable  him  with  moi9 
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effect  to  harass,  and  retard  the  enemy.     The  simnhnno^         .-        , 

command  of  the  whl  v™i  ,  avinfto  1''"'"'  ^  '?"''  "■" 
e.te  only  that  of  ,he  militia  S  thSe  Ge„Z7  t"  '"'  '"  *^"^- 
Englishtown.  Washington  foloS  a"  uk  d^^,  <•  '  "^""^^ 
body  of  the  army,  and  eiampedit  CmnbLv  1'  ""  '*''™" 
to  infest  the  riiht  flank  of  th^  Fn„lT  ^' r.-  ^"  "^"""""e'l 
Things  were  fasfverg^g  t„1  dt  isttent"  UrsS  ''""  '"'■ 

in  breadth  /it  is  ^Jl^^:^,  1^:^!  itS  'tZ' 

twenty-sevenZCetamLnV^t^r^^  *"'  "'^'"  "'  "■" 

battalions  of  English  infamrrboth  hIrvylVSI  ^h""""- 
grenadiers,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  ^    '         "*''"™ 

vaik^rthrrZa'^itdrs^o''"''''^^^^^  ■'^^"™*''  ■-<'  "•• 

dleto'wn,  and  was  ao^  tagood  d  Zee'fL  .^"^  '"""""^  *''<'- 
with  the  selects  corps  ho  had  ZT  II  °  ""^P-  Clinton, 
position,  as  well  to  3  tt  e^^^sT^Tl^^ rTrTt'  "" 

of  posting  .h/mVverr.he  mfuntS:  Zrf   f"^'  '^''  '^'^ 
being  only  a  few  miles  in  „,T""'=''nf  «  Middletown,  the  distance 

rapt  their  retrea,  .»  New  YorL  r  T  'i'^""""  '"'P°''''^''  '»  '■««'■ 
further  delay  °*' ''"''™''  '<•  g"'^  ««"n  battle  without 

gafrnrrkSri^d  deS  t  r  ^r  ^"'"''  i^«^  *'- 

the  fat  to  tho  right,  the  second  to  the  left  7  """"  *"'  "'"'''• 

column  of  Knyphau^en,  encltX^'h  Is^ol'l':  ^ "P'  *'' 
and  packhorses.     Each  nnf  hJmc.w- •  ^   ^    ^'"  ®^ '^^'""ages 

Clinton,  hnvin.  ,..„^!5  1" *  ^'"I^^^^  '"  ™«tion  to  obey.     GenTral 
,  -.m^  r.  .«m.d  his  march,  was  already  descended  from  the 
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heights  of  Freehold,  when  he  perceived  that  the  Americans  were 
also  descending  with  impetuosity  in  order  to  attack  him.  He  was 
informed  at  the  same  instant,  that  Knyphausen  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  peril,  his  convoy  being  engaged  in  defiles,  that  continued 
several  miles.  Clinton,  finding  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing, instantly  took  the  only  resolution  that  could  extricate  him  from 
the  embarrassments  of  his  position.  He  determined  to  turn  upon 
the  Americans  who  menaced  his  rear,  and  to  charge  them  with  the 
utmost  vigor.  He  persuaded  himself  thatj  thrown  into  disorder  by 
this  unexpected  attack,  they  would  hasten  to  recall  to  their  succor 
the  corps  they  had  detached  to  intercept  the  baggage.  Thus  the 
English  rear  guard,  commanded  by  Cornwallis  and  Clinton  himself, 
and  the  American  vanguard,  conducted  by  general  Lee,  and  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  advanced  the  one  against  the  other  with  a 
firm  resolution  to  engage. 

The  artillery  began  to  play,  and  the  Queen's  dragoons  charged 
and  routed  the  light  horse  of  La  Fayette.  Lee,  surprised  at  the  un- 
expected determination  of  Clinton  to  face  about  upon  the  Americans, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  carried  it  into  execution,  was 
constrained  to  form  his  troops  upon  ground  by  no  means  favorable. 
He  had  behind  him  a  ravine  which  rendered  his  retreat  almost  im- 
practicable in  case  of  check.  Perhups  also  he  was  piqued  at  being 
forced  to  join  battle  after  having  supported  the  contrary  opinion. 

At  the  first  charge  of  the  English  he  fell  back,  not  without  dis- 
order, probably  occasioned  by  the  diflfjcult)  of  the  ground.  The 
enemy  pursued  him  across  the  ravine,  and  pressed  him  hard  before 
he  had  time  to  rally.  In  this  critical  moment,  Washington  arrived 
with  his  corps.  Having  kept  himself  ready  to  move  at  any  instant, 
he  had  pushed  forward  at  the  first  sound  of  the  firing,  having  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  leave  behind  them  whatever  could  impede  their  march, 
even  to  the  knapsacks,  which  they  usually  carried  upon  all  occasions. 
On  seeing  the  retreat  or  rather  flight  of  the  troops  of  Lee,  he  was 
not  master  of  his  anger :  he  addressed  some  very  harsh  words  to  that 
general,  and  applied  himself  with  equal  prudence  and  courage  to 
restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.  It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  ar- 
lest  for  a  fsw  moments  the  impetuosity  of  the  Eijglish,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  all  the  corps  of  the  rear  guard  to  come  up.  Accord- 
ingly, the  commander-in-chief  ordered  the  battalions  of  colonels 
Stewart  and  Ramsay  to  occupy  an  important  post  on  the  left,  behind 
a  tuft  of  wood,  and  there  to  sustain  the  first  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  his  general,  and  stimulated  by  the  point 
of  honor,  even  Lee  made  extreme  exertions  to  rally  his  troops.  He 
disposed  them  on  more  advantageous  ground,  where  they  defended 
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themselves  valiantly.     The  English  were  constrained  to  renew  their 
attacks  m  order  to  dislo  ige  them.     But  at  length,  Lee,  as  weU  1 
Stewart  and  Ramsay,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  forced  to  fall 
back ;  they  withdrew,  however,  without  any  confusion.     Lee  retired 
to  rally  anew  behind  Englishtown ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Amer- 
lean  rear  guard  had  arrved  upon  the  field  of  battle.     Washington 
disposed   hese  fresh  troops,  partly  in  a  neighboring  wood,  and  S 
upon  a  hill  situated  on  the  left,  frt^m  which  some  pieces  of  cannot 
which  lord  Sterhng  had  planted  thei^,  sevei^ly  annoyed  the  eneZ' 
Ihe  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  the  center,  at  the  foot  of  the  hnhn* 
front  of  the  enemy.     At  the  same  time,  general  Greene  who  on  th^ 
day,  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  who  had  advanced  conXabt 
on  being  apprised  of  the  retreat  of  the  vanguard,  veryTuIn  [^ 
concluded  also  to  fall  back.  ^  prudently 

As  soon  as  he  was  arrived  upon  the  field  of  battle,  he  took  a  very 

trong  position  on  the  right  of  lord  Sterling.     He  ikew^e  poItZ 

his  artillery  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  whence  it  cruelly  in  ested  X 

eft  wnig  of  tl  e  enemy.     The  English,  being  thus  arres^  and  fi^j 

ng  so  harsh  a  reception  in  fn.nt,  attempted  to  turn  the  le/t  flank  of 

^e  Americans;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  light  infantry  whicH 

tli   J  r  ^'^  ''"u-  '^'''  ^''  '^'  P"^P°^«-     They  then  directed 
the  r  efforts  against  his  right,  which  they  endeavored  to  surround 

^Z^u     t     T  ^  W^^J^'ngton  saw  them  give  way,  he  caused 
them  to  be  charged  vigorously  by  the  infantry  under  genLlWayne 

fnl.     ^^  "^  'T'^  '^'  ^^""^^  ^"d  ^<^r°««i«g  thefavinT  went  to 

Sie  Fnii-  J'^'^^y  .r/"^^"S^^^«"^^^"^'  butthenewpo"uon  of 
wnJ  ^  f  7^'  '''"  formidable.  Their  flanks  were  cove  ed  bv 
woods  and  deep  morasses,  and  their  front,  being  protected  hv  th^ 
same  ravine  which  had  deranged  the  troon.  nf  T  I!  P™*^*,^^  ?y  f^e 
of  .he  action,  could  on,,  be  feathtd  ZKr^plr"'"* 
Washington,  nevertheless,  made  his  dispositions  for  , Sewing  ,h„ 
engagement,  having  ordered  eeneral  Poor  t„  ^h      '"' '  ^     ® 

■  ight  with  hi.  ovi  brigade  TdTco^rof  r  "f  ^l""  "'' 

««  da, ;  he  therefore  kept  al,  his  troops  X^ri^rtiia 
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He  was  vigilant  that  every  thing  should  be  ready ;  sparing  neither 
cares  nor  fatigue.     But  the  thoughts  of  CHnton  were  very  differently 
occupied.     His  vanguard  and  his  baggage  were  already  arrived  in 
safety  near  Middletown.     His  calculation  had  not  deceived  him,  fo? 
he  had  no  sooner  attacked  the  corps  of  Lee,  than  that  general  has- 
tened to  recall  the  light  troops  which  had  been  detached  to  fall  upon 
the  baggage  and  the  soldiers  that  guarded  it,  as  they  filed  through  the 
valley.    During  the  action,  they  had  continued  to  march  upon  Mid- 
dletown, and  they  had  arrived  the  same  evening  at  secure  positions 
on  the  hills.     Clinton,  besides,  had  not  to  blush  for  this  day,  since 
with  his  rear  guard  he  had  repulsed  the  American  van,  and  had  finally 
arrested  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy.     His  troops  were  greatly 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Washington ;  but  it  would  have  been 
an  imprudence,  even  for  an  army  of  equal  force,  to  risk  a  new 
engagement,  when  so  great  a  pari  of  it  was  at  such  a  distance,  and 
in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  and  whose  surface  presented  little 
else  but  opposition  and  obstacles.     The  loss  of  the  battle  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  army.     On  all  these  considera- 
tions, he  decided  for  retreat.    He  took  advantage  of  the  obscurity  of 
night  in  order  not  to  be  followed,  and  to  avoid  the  intolerable  sultri 
ness  of  the  climate  during  the  day.     About  ten  at  night,  the  Ameri- 
cans say  at  midnight,  he  put  his  columns  in  motion  for  Middletown, 
with  so  profound  a  silence,  that  the  enemy,  though  extremely  near, 
and  attentive  to  observe  him,  perceived  not  his  retreat.  Clinton  wrote, 
that  his  march  was  favored  by  moonlight.  This  circumstance  afforded 
the  Americans  an  abundance  of  merriment ;  it  being  observed  that 
the  moon  was  then  at  its  fourth  day,  and  that  it  was  set  a  little  before 
eleven  at  night.     Washington,  on  his  part,  had  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  the  weariness  of  liis  troops, 
the  nature  of  the  country,  very  sandy,  and  without  water ;  finally,  the 
distance  which  the  enemy  had  already  gained  upon  him  during  the 
.night.     He  consequently  relinquished  the  thought  of  pursuing  them, 
and  allowed  his  army  to  repose  in  the  camp  of  Englishtown  until  the 
first  of  July.     He  took  this  step  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  now  impracticable  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  embarkation  of 
the  English  at  Sandy  Hook. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Freehold,  or  of  Monmouth,  as 
It  is  called  by  the  Americans.  If  they  had  the  worse  in  its  com- 
mencement, it  terminated  in  their  favor.  And  it  appears  very  prob- 
hh\e,  that  if  the  division  under  Lee  had  made  a  firm  stand,  they 
would  have  gained  the  most  decisive  victory.  The  English,  in  this 
engagement,  had  three  hundred  killed,  and  an  equal  number  wound- 
ed ;  about  one  hundred  were  made  prisoners.     Many  of  them  also 
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deserted,  especially  of  the  Hessians.    Few  were  slain  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans.     On  the  one  part  and  on  the  nthor  J  ,  ^ 

died,  not  of  wounds,  but  of  the  inten!"  heat  oUUot    tT^  '.f''" 

The  congress  voted  thanks  to  the  army"  .nd  espLS To  t^offi 
cers  and  commander-  n-chief.    liai  „„„„„i  r     '^     "'  '"  '"^  o™- 

Washington  w^dtlet  „'^^  '^Zl'ZtZ  "f""'-"'"  "t 
and  brought  before  a  court  ■nmi.,,TSeaLc^:ZZZl:^ 
lowing  charges ;  for  disobedience,  in  not  attackinrth^A,  u 

.wen.y-eighth  of  June,  agreeably  to  hislCctiom    ITS'  ""  "l" 

an  unnecessary  disorderly,  andL,™,furlor.i.rf^r^^^^^^^^ 
10  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  two  lettPt^      H«  a  r    i  ^'f  ^P^^t 

affair  occasioned  much  convprcnfi^r,  .  ""loceni.     ihta 

.e  sentence.     The  ^^^rZ^TZ^i^^^^ 

tarns,  now  the  EngUsh  we«,  in  force  at  NewTorl     He  kft  i? """ 

ro^srthtrerx&^-t^^^^^^^^^ 

repress  the  incursions  of  the  i^Ly     ^' '"  "*"  "P  ''<''""'"'  "d  '» 

New"grjtr w-rr  "'  ^^^f «'°"  •""  »f  Chmon  in  ' 
descended  aio1,gTe  bank  'ortXd"   "'  T*""  ''™^'  ""^ 

..aU^dyatanohorthe^rurhaarrtlSX^^^ 
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in  tho  Delaware  by  calms.  Sandy  Hook  had  been  in  time  past  a 
peninsula,  which,  forming  a  point,  extended  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  New  York ;  but  in  the  preceding  winter  it  had  been  disjoined 
from  the  main  land  by  a  violent  storm  and  inundation,  and  converted 
into  an  island.  The  timely  arrival  of  the  fleet  delivered  the  army 
from  the  imminent  peril  to  which  it  would  have  been  exposed,  had  it 
been  unable  to  pass  this  new  strait.  But  a  bridge  of  boats  was  con- 
structed with  incredible  expedition ;  and  the  whole  army  passed  over 
the  channel  into  Sandy  Hook  island,  whence  it  was  soon  after  con- 
veyed by  the  fleet  to  New  York ;  ignorant  of  the  extreme  danger  it 
had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

The  count  d'Estaing,  with  his  powerful  armament,  was  at  length 
arrived  in  the  seas  of  America.  After  having  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  he  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware, in  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  July.  If  he  could  haVe  gained 
that  position  a  few  days  sooner,  and  before  the  fleet  of  Howe  had  got 
out  of  the  river,  or  even  if  he  had  fallen  in  with  it  on  its  passage  from 
the  Delaware  to  Sandy  Hook,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  he  would  have 
entirely  destroyed  that  squadron,  which  only  consisted  of  two  ships 
of  the  line,  a  few  frigates,  and  a  certain  number  of  transports.  The 
British  army  would  then  have  been  inclosed  by  the  Americans  at 
land,  and  by  the  French  at  sea.  Hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  an 
impassable  tract  of  country,  it  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  force 
its  way  to  New  York.  Destitute  of  provisions,  and  cut  off*  from  all 
communication,  it  must  have  been  compelled  at  last  to  surrender,  and 
at  Middletown  would  have  been  renewed  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga. 
This  event  might  therefore  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  whole  war. 
But  after  having  commenced  with  favorable  winds,  the  voyage  of  the 
French  admiral  was  so  protracted  by  frequent  calms,  or  by  rough 
weather,  that  he  not  only  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  surprise  the  squad- 
ron of  Howe  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  army  of  Clinton  at  Philadel- 
phia, as  had  been  the  scope  of  his  plan,  but  also  that  he  did  not 
enter  the  waters  of  that  river  until  the  one  was  withdrawn  to  the 
anchorage  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  other  behind  the  walls  of  New 
York. 

But  though  the  land  troops  might  think  themselves  in  safety  within 
that  city,  the  fleet  was  exposed  to  manifest  peril  in  the  road  of  Sandy 
Hook.  As  soon  as  the  count  d'Estaing  was  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  he  promptly  took  his  resolution.  He  put  to  sea 
anew,  and  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  the  eleventh  of  July,  in 
tight  of  the  British  squadron  anchored  at  Sandy  Hook.  His  own 
consisted  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  perfectly  equipped,  among  which 
were  two  of  eighty  guns,  and  six  of  seventy-four ;  he  had,  besides, 
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throe  or  four  huge  frigntes.    On  tlieothor  huwl  »»„  n  •♦•  u 

.™  ».„„.„  5f  o„,; ..,,,,  of ,:;  i!;;';',;t.,^ :  s"td 

two  of  forty,  with  some  frigates  ami  sl„„p,.     Tliov  ,v,.r„  n    '  j 

condition,  Laying  boon  long  „b,o„.  from^ngla  i.       ut  1'"^ ' 

wore  very  dohccnt  in  number.     It  i,  also  to  be  ob  erved  ,  '  ,  when 

he  French  fleet  appeared  .o  unexpeetedly,  that  o      owl  t  ,:':'^ 

in  the  order  of  battle  suitable  to  receive  it     Tf  .h.„r       ,i 

d'Estaing,  immediately  upon  hi,  S  had  rn^he  iT'    '°  T"".' 

attempted  to  force  the  entrance  of  .1,1  ['   l      '^?       '  '"'"""^  »'"' 

.ued,  considering  the  vaOabl  Lv  of  ,1^''        "."""' '""'  '"' 

«.inatea„dsang:in„ryeng^:f„;'11  ^;:;i;:t^^^^^^^ 

in-ihlrr  "'  "•°  *''""''•  "O"'"  '"  -"' P'obabili'tyTavo  dolSel 

pre^tdToit'^rs.  ^:tts7fz^^i, '''  yi 

ed  by  a  bar,  whieh  runs  from  Long  Island  towards  sLndy  Illok  so 
that  between  the  latter  and  the  extremity  of  the  bar  there  it  M.K. 
a  very  narrow  ship  channel.     iN'everthelLs  the  hn  r  be        . 

s/THordTd-T' "?"'  --^'^  -tx  ittti  ri,it"e;:: 

ciaily  at  flood  tide ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  hr,rn  .u-       r, 
to.  of  the  French  could  surmount  .hi!  obstacl     °  Thrc;'^ 

gress,  he  ieare,d  that  his  ships,  and  especially  the  Lanc^iiedoe  and 
.!  „„r  '  l^'fu  "^'7  """■"  "»'"  "">"  "•=  <-">=-,  wouTdCt  b!  able 

recruited  his  water  an-  provisions,  he  concTr  ed  wi'th  ^ht  * ' '""."'"? 
general,  resecting  the  e^edition'of  Rhor/^^whth  hTmed" 
itated,  since  he  had  missed  that  of  the  Delaware. 

j::  s:jg3r  lis  '^Ttt^^^i  "-^j^i^ 

^asion  by  their  tLprbttr;hel7tj  T^ct  "c^'no: 

trbJSrrwttfaJ^or;^^-^^^^^^^^^ 

«hemen. ;  but  the?  h^d  no  meaVs'of  reme'd;  ""  '"•"«"""•"  ™ 
.rLThettT'SryC^^'^:-^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  tide  was  very  high.  The  English  expected  an  action  which  must 
necessarily  issue  either  in  a  victory  without  example,  or  in  the  total 
destruction  of  their  fleet ;  hut  after  some  uncertain  movements,  the 
count  d'Estaing  all  at  once  stood  off  towards  the  south,  and  relieved 
his  enemy  from  ail  fear.  His  departure  could  not  have  been  better 
timed  for  the  English ;  for  from  the  twenty-second  to  the  thirtieth 
of  July,  several  ships  of  admiral  Byron's  squadron,  which  had  been 
dispersed  and  shattered  by  storms  and  a  tedious  passage,  arrived 
successively  at  Sandy  Hook.  If  the  count  d'Estaing  had  remained 
a  few  da-  3  longer  on  that  station,  not  one  of  them  could  have  es- 
caped him.  Of  this  number  were  the  Renown  and  the  Centurion 
of  fifty  guns,  the  Reasonable  of  sixty-four,  and  the  Cornwall  of 
seventy-four. 

Admiral  Howe,  ihus  finding  himself,  with  infinite  gratification,  in 
condition  to  resume  the  open  sea,  sailed  in  search  of  the  count 
d'Estaing,  whom  he  afterwards  found  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island. 
But  previous  to  relating  what  passed  between  the  two  admirals, 
the  order  of  history  requires  that  we  should  recount  what  happened 
between  the  British  commissioners  and  the  congress.  The  former 
had  not  entirely  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  they  still  continued 
upon  the  American  continent. 

Johnstone,  one  of  their  number,  had  formerly  resided  a  long  time 
upon  the  shores  of  America,  where  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  had  like- 
wise been  governor  of  one  of  the  colonies,  where  his  active  and 
cultivated  genius,  with  his  insinuating  manners,  had  procured  him 
an  extensive  influence.  Being,  besides,  a  member  of  parliament, 
he  had  there  always  warmly  defended  the  cause  of  America,  and 
had  shown  himself  one  of  the  most  resolute  antagonists  of  the  minis- 
try. These  motives,  to  which,  perhaps,  i*  was  owing  that  he  had 
been  selected  for  a  commissioner,  persuaded  him  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  in  America,  by  his  suggestions  aad  a  private  corre- 
spondence, what  his  colleagues,  perchance,  could  nut  have  obtained 
by  open  negotiations,  always  subject  to  the  restraints  of  circumspec- 
tion and  distrust.  He  believed,  at  least,  that  by  enticing  the  princi- 
pal republicans  with  brilliant  prospects  of  honors  and  wealth,  he  should 
smooth  the  diflUculties  which  impeded  the  operations  of  the  commis- 
sioners. It  is  not  known  whether  he  pursued  this  course  of  his  own 
motion,  or  with  the  privity,  or  even  by  the  command  of  the  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  tenor  of  the  letters  he  wrote  upon  this  head, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  ministers  were  no  btmngers  to  his 
-designs.  In  fact,  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  those  who  ex- 
ercise a  delegated  power,  he  praised  the  resistance  which  the  Amer 
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leans  had  made,  up  to  that  time,  against  the  unjust  and  arrogant 
laws  of  England  ;  a  frankness  he  would  scarcely  have  venturedTf 
he  had  not  been  gmded  by  the  instructions  of  the  ministers  The 
style  ,n  which  he  wrote  to  the  most  considerable  citizens,  and  even 
to  the  members  of  congress,  would  sooner  have  caused  hh^to  be 
taken  for  an  agent  of  that  body,  than  for  an  envoy  of  thrBHti.h 
government  He  professed  a  desire  to  be  admiUed'into  th  interi  r 
of  the  country,  and  to  discourse  face  to  face  with  men,  whose  Tr 
tues  he  admired  above  those  of  the  Greeks  and  TinZl    ■      I 

in  cniet,  and  other  officers,  to  hold  a  strict  hand  to  the  effect  that  all 
correspondence  with  the  enemy  should  cease.    By  a  subsequ^^^^^^^^ 
olution,  It  was  ordained  that  all  letters  of  a  public  nature  recd^^^^^^^ 

of  Great  Bntam,  should  be  laid  before  that  assembly.  ^ 

1  hus  became  public  those  letters  addressed  by  Johnstone  to  thrp« 

ReTd       /.vT"i^"^  *«  ^^--  Dana,  anot?"  gent! 
Keed,  and  a  third  to  Robert  Mori-i«     Tn  ♦»,„  «   *  l  general 

1^71  "°i  'T  *"^  '^Sard  for  the  interests  of  America  b« 
Irom  the  dread  of  reconcihation  •  ihnt  dr.^-  ,•  "^  .^"^^'  ^"' 

disapproved  .he  conduct  oi^reorroftlSl::  Inlf' '  Z' 
after  avishing  praise,  on  general  Reed,  "  Ld  JukS 
that  the  man  who  could  be  instrumental  in  restoring  hr™o2^' 
tween  the  two  states,  would  deserve  more  from  the  kln^  37    l 

but  in  all  such  transactions  there  i-?  ri«lr  •  on^  t  *u-  i  .l  ^  ?         ' 
ventiirp«  «h«.ii^k^  J       ,  ^  '  ^"^  ^  ^^^^^  that  whoever 

<he  vesse  ,n  the  storm,  and  brought  her  safely  into  port      Ithhfe 

«nd  spare  the  n,iserre:;:[d' dTva^tt    =  ^^  "%;:h'^^t• 
oa■ts  wuh  wh.ch,  as  the  Americans  said,  Ccorgo  Johns,-™' artcmp.ed 
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the  fidelity  of  the  first  authorities  of  the  United  States ;  such 
were  the  words  of  blandishment  he  caused  to  resound  in  their  ears, 
in  order  to  seduce  them  to  betray  their  country.  But  that  which 
gave  the  congress  most  offense,  and  which  they  profited  of  with  the 
greatest  address  to  render  the  British  cause  and  propositions  ahke 
odious  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  was  the  following  transaction : 
general  Reed  stated  that  a  lady  had  sought  him,  on  the  part  of  John- 
stone, and  had  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  promote  the  re-union  of  the 
two  countries,  promising,  in  case  of  success,  a  reward  often  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  any  office  in  the  colonies  in  the  king's  gift. 
The  general  replied,  as  he  affirmed,  that  he  was  not  worth  pm  has- 
ing ;  but  that  such  as  he  was,  the  Jctng  of  Great  Britain  wait  not 
rich  enough  to  do  it.  The  congress,  in  their  indignation,  declared 
that  these  being  direct  attempts  to  corrupt  and  bribe  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  incompatible  with  their  honor 
to  hold  any  manner  of  correspondence  or  intercourse  with  George 
Johnstone  ;  especially  to  negotiate  with  him  upon  affairs  in  which 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  virtue  was  interested. 

This  declaration,  which  was  sent  by  a  flag  to  the  commissioners, 
produced  a  very  severe  answer  from  Johnstone,  which,  if  he  had 
clothed  in  more  moderate  language,  would  have  gained  him  more 
credit  with  his  readers.  He  affected  to  consider  the  declaration  of 
congress  as  an  honor,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  offense ;  he  observed 
that  while  that  assembly  only  contended  for  the  essential  privileges 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  their  liberty  and  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  their  censure  would  have  filled  his  soul  with  bitterness 
and  with  grief ;  but  since  the  congress,  deaf  to  the  piteous  cries  of 
so  many  citizens  overwhelmed  by  the  calamities  of  war,  had  sullied 
by  motives  of  personal  ambition  the  principles  of  their  first  resistance ; 
since  he  saw  them  bend  the  knee  before  the  ambassador  of  France, 
and  form  alliance  with  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  two  countries,  with 
the  mauiifest  intention  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  mother  covmtry, 
he  was  quite  unconcerned  what  might  be  the  opinions  of  such  men 
with  regard  to  him.  As  to  the  accusations  dr^wn  from  his  letters, 
he  neither  denied  nor  confessed.  He  simp  affirmed,  that  the 
present  resolution  of  congress  was  no  better  fot  led  than  that  they 
had  taken  concerning  the  cartridge-boxes  of  Bui  vne's  army.  He 
reserved,  however,  the  liberty  of  justifying  his  conduct,  before  his 
departure  from  America ;  and  added,  that  in  the  mean  time,  he 
should  abstain  from  acting  in  the  character  of  a  commissioner. 

His  colleagues,  Carlisle,  Clinton,  and  Eden,  issued  a  counter 
declaration,  wherein  they  disclaimed  all  participation  and  knowledge 


of  the  matters  soocified  bv  the  conerress  in  their  resolutions. 
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expressed,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  opinion  of  the  abilitiPs  of 

produced  by  the  treati"  We  and TlT     "■"  '""P'^'''™ 
many  Americans  i,ad  a  Jed  he    a;dortd      "  ""'  '?"°™'  ">=" 

all  America  was  at  stake,  had  not  even  bv  thpJr 

tiie  power  to  ratify  the  trkties  with  FrTJ' '^Z71"T'"l^^^^ 

constituents;  at  a  time,  too,  when  such'^ff:;;".  '°"'"'^ 

were  expected  on  the  uart  of  rrrpffR.  ^^  accommodation 

pledged  by  the  ratification  of  congress  '  ""'""  ""^  ""' 

Jeffecr^siTnizrs  "^rrst""" ''"''''°"' '"  ■"='-' 

were  Drayton,  already  membned  and  Th  ™"T"""'  ='""'"§  then, 
work  enti'tled'c„mmo7set:^''Cr^r;;rr'''  «"";»  f  'he 
controversy,  i.  is  certain  that  the  publ  ca«o„s  rf  .t ."""  '  °'  ""' 
The" Ss?a  "I"?-.    """  "  P-X-LtadT '""''^'■"""' 

a  manifesto,  in  wS  fhevTh  "n^'  f'l  "T'  ''''P'""'"''  '»  P"''"^'' 
tremes  of  the  mist  d  sling  "Hat  ma'  n"""'  "'"•  ""=  «'" 
hoped  that  terror  would  oroZr?!  J^  "?"  """='='™-  They 
offer,  had  failed  oTarte^Z^Tj^'^f '^'="7'''"='' ""'"  '=°"eiliatory 

advocated  in  En^and  by  the  friltl's  ^^  '"'""""^ '""'  '""S  "^^ 
most  effectual.     It  w^ufd  brinT^^  of  coercion,  as  the  readiest  and 

colonies  as  would  „«?»«  t^M  7.^'"""''  *'"=''  '''""'^'  <">  'he 
rented  the  vas"  consent  o   A  „?     """"  "!  '"'"""•     ^hey  repre- 

and  ravages  ;  ts  colrwerl  ofT'"' ""  '^"''"'''  "^^  "'  '"'^"'■"n' 

not  no-  i'.'.-  •  ,  ^""^ " '"  "nmcnsc  an  extent,  that  ihev  ,.„..u 

po.-„„j  .,„  g„„deu  agamst  an  enemy  that  was  ma^c/atsea; 
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there  were  innumerable  bays,  creeks  and  inlets,  where  descents  miglil 
be  made  unobstructed.  The  rivers  were  such  as  afforded  a  naviga- 
tion for  ships  of  force  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  is  it 
would  be  easy  to  penetrate  to  most  of  the  towns  and  settlements, 
and  to  spread  destruction  into  the  heart  of  every  province  on  the 
continent. 

The  commissioners,  inchning  to  adopt  these  views,  commenced 
their  manifesto  with  a  retrospect  of  the  transactions  and  conduct  of 
the  congress ;  charging  them  with  an  obstinate  rejection  of  the 
proffers  of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  repre- 
senting them  as  unauthorized  to  exercise  the  powers  they  had  as- 
sumed. On  the  other  hand,  they  magnified  their  own  endeavors  to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  peace  and  happiness  to  America.  They 
gave  notice,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  return  shortly  to  England, 
as  their  stay  in  a  country  where  their  commission  had  been  t»'eated 
with  so  little  notice  and  respect,  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  power  they  represented.  They  professed,  however,  the  same 
readiness  as  ever  to  promote  the  objects  of  their  mission,  and  to 
continue  the  conciliatory  offers  that  were  its  principal  motive.  Final- 
ly, they  solemnly  warned  the  people  of  the  alteration  that  would  be 
made  in  the  future  method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  should  the  colo- 
nies persist  in  their  resistance  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  their  unnatu- 
ral connection  with  France. 

'  The  poUcy,  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  Great  Britain,'  said 
they,  '  has  hitherto  checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended 
to  distress  a  people,  still  considered  as  fellow  subjects,  and  to  desolate 
a  country  shortly  to  become  again  a  source  of  mutual  advantage  ; 
but  when  that  country  not  only  estranges  herself  from  England,  but 
mortgages  herself  and  her  resources  to  her  enemy,  the  whole  contest 
18  changed  ;  and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain  may,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  destroy  or  render  useless  a  connection  contrived 
lor  her  ruin,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France  ?  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  laws  of  self-preservation  must  direct  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  if  the  British  colonies  are  to  become  an 
ficcession  of  power  to  France,  will  direct  her  to  render  that  accession 
of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  her  enemy.' 

This  manifesto,  which  was  the  object  of  the  severest  animadver- 
i  lion,  and  which  was  even  condemned  by  several  orators  of  parliament, 
find  particularly  by  Fox,  as  cruel  and  barbarous,  produced  no  greater 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Americans  than  had  been  operated  by 
the  offers  of  peace. 

The  congress  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  warning.all  the 
inhabitants  who  lived  in  places  exposed  to  the  descents  and  ravages 
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cattle, and  all  their  Ivab  Srtv^B",  T.',  """ '"'""''"''  "•-' 
by  t',e  British  oommissioners'^^"^  L.lv  '  TT'"'"''°P'<''' 
the  congress  areatkastbyToraeanirt  '''"'',  "l"'"  '*'''"  ^> 

oramended,  that  whenever  the  e„el°  ^'  commended.  They  rec 
any  town,  the  people  should  i„^h7  Proceeded  to  bum  or  destroy 

destroy  the  hou'^es'aL  prl'r^es  :f  JLr""";  "'"^' ''"™  »^ 
independenceofAmericaa„rf,l.,  .u""""''  ^"^'"'^'  ">  «'« 
them,  however,or  ZwCLTX  '^'T''  ""^out  treating 
cans  should  abhor  toZZ^T:''^  any  cruelty ;  since  the  Ameri! 

,ubsid.ed,  wheth;:rrmts,t,x:nrc ''^  °'""' ^ 

«piri..     The  Britfsh  threaded  t^'lthrttrh^dT?' """^ 
and  the  Americans,  the  verv  thin.ih  •     ,  ^    ^  '^'""^y  done, 

enemies.    But  impk  sionXt  is torTi"'''"'™''.^'""^'^ '"  ">«' 
otljers,  than  dispassionate  m^TormrteS'  '"  """"^  ''"  '" 

»hoXrb-r;:rth:s:t"V^''"^"*''-'-*^ 

published  a  manifesto,  in  w2  t^  e  "t^*'     7^ '''•  "«'  "'"S'es. 
not  been  able  to  prevent  thev  had  „  T       '^'  """  ''"'"'  ""^y  had 
the  calamities  of  C    L.  it  1  ""f 'T'''  "'  '"='''■  '»  a"e™te 
enemies  had  been  to  vt  r  :Lr  .the"'  '^"=r  ■"='  "'  «■«' 
'  have  laid  waste  the  open  coZ^K        5^'    '""'  ""^  manifesto, 
and  butchered  the  citE  o  Am^k L"™  The    ''''™"'?  *«- 
the  slaughter-houses  of  her  soldZ^h'-     u        ?""'"'  '"'^«  l»en 
the  severest  injuries  have  b  et^v^d t^  >>-  """^."'  -" 

Foiled  in  their  vain  attempts  to  subhr,„.K  "  ^  ^'°''*''  '"'"'ts- 
freedom,  they  have  meanlv  assaUedT         ""'=™1"erable  spirit  of 

-vi.l.  bribes,  iith  dece  t  aL Tt'^Sf,;:^^^^^^^  of  America 

made  a  mock  of  religio,  bv  in  oi„,  I  ^  adulation.  They  have 
violation  of  his  sacred  coraindThT  '°  °'^'  •""'<=  ''"  'he 
reason  itself,  by  endeavorir.n  I   "^ """^^ """^-^  even  of 

of  America  could  safdy^b^llTed'tol'''"'."?  ="""  '■^"'■-- 
own,  unawed  by  the  seL  o  vXe t  of  sb  m'    °n^'""'^  ^"^  '^'" 
contempt  which  such  conduct  deserved  ,1    T'     ^'"'""'  ""h  'he 
"duals      They  have  solicited  therrbr^atleblL'''''!"?,  '"  '"*" 
and  unbue  their  souls  with  the  blackest  crL,     n,  r  ''"'^'"""' 
"onecould  be  found  through  these  Ui^todW  ,'  '^"""8  'h"! 

ness  of  their  purpose  to  inflMenl  !^  T'  "'^""^ '"  'he  wicked- 

more  wide  dcvastata,  '"'"'' '"'"'^'*''y  have  threatcne.i 

'While  the  sharlnty  of  Isrr- .        •      ,    , 
VOL.  n.     "  ~~      ^  •^''^""  '^"^'^"^^^  t^^at  our  enemies  could  be 
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taught  by  our  example  to  respect  those  laws  which  are  held  sacreci 
among  civilized  nations,  and  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  a  religion 
which  they  pretend,  in  common  with  us,  to  believe  and  revere,  they 
have  been  left  to  the  influence  of  that  religion  and  that  example. 
But  since  their  incorrigible  dispositions  cannot  be  touched  by  kind- 
ness and  compassion,  it  becomes  our  duty  by  other  means  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  humanity. 

'  We,  therefore,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  solemnly  declare  and  proclaim,  that  if  our  enemies  presume  to 
execute  their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  career  of  barbarity, 
we  will  take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  a 
like  conduct.  We  appeal  to  that  God  who  searcheth  the  hearts  ol 
men,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  ;  and  in  his  holy  presence 
declare,  that  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  suggestions 
of  anger  or  revenge,  so,  through  every  possible  change  of  fortune,  we 
will  adhere  to  this  our  determination.' 

At  the  same  epoch,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  indignant  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  British  commissioners  had  spoken  of  France  in 
their  letter  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  in  attributing  her  interfer- 
ence in  the  present  quarrel  to  ambition,  and  to  the  desire  of  seeing 
the  two  parties  consume  each  other  in  a  long  war,  wrote  to  the  earl 
of  Ca'isle,  demanding  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  country, 
and  challenging  him  to  single  combat. 

The  earl  declined  this  meeting,  saying,  that  as  he  had  acted  on 
that  occasion  in  the  character  of  a  commissioner,  his  language  and 
conduct  had  been  official,  and  consequently  lie  was  accountable  for 
them  to  no  one  except  to  his  king  and  country.  He  concluded  his 
answer  with  observing,  that  in  regard  to  national  disputes,  they  would 
be  better  adjusted  when  admiral  Byron  and  the  count  d'Estaing 
should  have  met  upon  the  ocean. 

A  short  time  after,  the  commissioners,  unable  to  effect  any  of  the 
objects  of  their  mission,  embarked  for  England.  All  hope  from  ne- 
gotiation being  now  vanished,  every  thought  was  devoted  with  new 
ardor  to  the  way  of  arms.  Meanwhile,  the  congress  had  returned  to 
rhiladelphia,  a  few  days  after  the  English  evacuated  that  city.  On 
the  sixth  of  August  they  received  publicly,  and  Avith  all  the  ceremo- 
nies usual  on  similar  occasions,  M.  Gerard,  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  king  of  France.  This  envoy  delivered  at  first  his  letters  of 
credence,  vvhic/i  were  signed  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  directed  to  lus  very 
dear  great  friends  and  allies,  the  president  and  members  of  the  gen- 
eral Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  made  a  very 
apposite  speech,,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
France  toward?^  the  United  States,  and  the  reciprocal  obligation  of 
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the  two  contracting  parties  to  execute  the  engagements  stipulated  ia 
the  eventual  treaty,  in  order  to  defeat  the  hostile  measures  and  dc- 
«igns  of  the  common  enemy.  He  announced,  that  on  his  part,  his 
most  christian  majesty  had  already  sent  to  their  assistance  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  fleet.  He  closed,  with  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
prmciples  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  respective  governments 
would  tend  to  strengthen  those  bonds  of  union,  which  had  originated 
in  the  mutual  mterest  of  the  two  nations. 

The  president,  Henry  Laurens,  answered  with  much  ease  and 
dignity  ;  that  the  present  treaties  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  the  most  christian  king ;  that  the  virtuous  citi- 
zens  of  America  could  never  cease  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a 
gracious  Providence,  in  raising  them  up  so  powerful  and  illustrious  a 
friend.     That  the  congress  had  no  doubt,  but  that  the  confidence  his 
majesty  reposed  in  the  firmness  of  the  United  States  would  receive 
additional  strength  from  every  day's  experience.     That  since  Encr. 
land,  from  her  insatiable  lust  of  domination,  was  resolved  to  prolong 
the  war  and  with  it  the  miseries  of  mankind,  they  were  determined 
to  lulhll  all  the  conditions  of  the  eventual  treaty,  although  they  had 
no  more  ardent  wish  than  to  spare  human  blood,  by  laying  down  al 
once  thei-  resentments  and  their  arms  ;  that  they  hoped  the  assist- 
ance of  so  wise  and  generous  an  ally,  would  atlength  open  the  eyes 
oT  breat  Britam,  and  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  moderation 
1  he  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  many  strangers  of  note,  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  citizens,  were  pres- 
ent at  this  audience.     The  public  joy  was  now  at  its  height.     AU 
hearts  were  filled,  not  only  with  the  hope  of  independence,  for  that 
was  considered  as  no  longer  doubtful,  but  also  with  brilliant  antici- 
pations of  future  prosperity  ;  the  American  empire,  with  the  inter- 
ference of  France,  appeared  already  established  for  ever. 

Thus  a  king  extended  an  auxiliary  hand  to  a  republic  against 
another  king  !     Thus  the  French  nation  came  to  the  succor  of  one 
i^nghsh  people  against  another  English  people  ;  thus  the  European 
powers,  who  until  then  had  acknowledged  no  other  independent 
nations  m  America,  except  the  savages  and  barbarians,  looking  upon 
all  the  others  as  subjects,  began  to  recognize  as  independent  and  sov- 
ereign a  civilized  nation,  and  to  form  alliance  with  it,  as  such,  by  au- 
thentic treaties.     An  event  assuredly  worthy  to  arrest  our  particular 
attention  ;  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  none  of 
equal  or  of  similar  importance  had  passed  before  the  eyes  of  men 
Such,  in  America,  were  the  fruits  either  of  the  love  of  liberty  or  the 
desire  of  mdependence.    Such  were  the  consequences,  in  Europe  of 
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a  blind  obstinacy,  or  of  a  pride  perhaps  necessary  on  the  one  part  | 
of  jealousy  of  power  and  a  thirst  of  vengeance  on  the  other ! 

The  fourteenth  of  September,  the  congress  appointed  doctor  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  France. 

We  have  already  related  how,  and  by  what  causes,  the  expedition 
of  the  Delaware,  by  which  the  allies  had  hoped  to  destroy  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  and  army  at  a  single  blow,  had  failed  to  have  effect.     De- 
sirous, therefore,  of  achieving  some  other  enterprise  of  importance, 
which  might  both  honor  their  arms,  and  procure  them  an  essential 
advantage,  they  resolved  to  direct  their  operations  against  Rhode 
Island.     This  expedition  offered  them  greater  facilities  than  any. 
other ;  the  situation  of  places  being  such  that  the  land  troops  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  naval  forces  of  the  French,  could  lend  each  other 
mutual  assistance,  and  bring  their  joint  energies  to  bear  upon  the 
Gam*^  point.     This  design  had  been  concerted  between  the  generals, 
of  congress  and  d'Estamg,  while  he  lay  at  anchor  off  Sandy  Hook. 
General  Sullivan  had  already  been  sent  into  that  part,  in  order  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  expedition,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  assemble  the  militia  of  New  England.     General  Greene 
had  likewise  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Rhode  Island ;  born  in  that 
pro^  ince,  he  possessed  great  credit  and  influence  among  its  inhab- 
itants.    The  general  of  the  British  army,  having  penetrated  the  de-^ 
sign  of  the  allies,  had  sent  from  New  fork  considerable  re-inforce- 
ments  to  major-general  Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  carried  his  garrison  to  six  thousand  men.     General  Sullivan 
had  eslablished  his  camp  near  Providence  ;  it  was  composed  of  about 
ten  thousand  men ,  including  militia.  The  plan  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  was,  that  while  Sullivan  should  make  a  descent  upon  the  island 
from  the  northward,  d'Estaing  was  to  force  the  harbor  of  Newport 
from  the  south,  destroy  the  British  shipping  at  anchor  there,  and 
assault  the  town  with  vigor.     The  British  garrison,  thus  pressed  be- 
tween two  fires,  it  was  thought,  would  soon,  of  necessity,  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  is  principally  composed  of  several  ad- 
jacent islands,  the  largest  of  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  prov- 
ince. Between  the  eastern  coast  of  this  island  and  tha  main  land, 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  extending  considerably  towards  the  north, 
expands  into  the  bay  of  Mount  Hope.  This  arm  is  denominated 
Seaconnet,  or  the  eastern  passage.  Between  Rnode  Island  and  the 
island  of  Conanicut  is  another  very  narrow  passage,  named  the  Mam 
Channel.  Finally,  between  the  western  coast  of  Conamcut  island 
and  the  main  land  is  found  a  'bird  arm  of  the  sea,  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  western,  or  Narragansct  passage.     The  town  of  New- 
port  IS  situated  upon  the  western  shore  of  Rhode  Island  Prone    on 
posi  e  to  he  island  of  Conanicut.     At  a  short  distance  from  I 

Fn.  il  h  /f  "i!  r^T  P*''^S^  *«  ^«  M«in  Channel.  The 
English  had  fortified  these  heights  with  much  care,  in  order  to  cov^ 
the  town  against  an  attack  from  the  Americans,  ^ho  were  iLlv  t^ 
approach  by  the  north  part  of  the  island.  ^   ^ 

General  Pigot  prepared  himself  for  an  able  and  vigorous  defense 

Se^^rfoZth^^fn^^^^ 

astheyshoul/disc;verthee^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
approaehesby^ 

stores.     The  seamen  belonging  to  the  vessels  sunk  or  destroved  wpr. 

WanT^H:  r^^'.^r""'"  ""•'  ""^  '»  '"^  "or.heasr„po„  Rhode 

ahout  five  mL    frrNewpor     7wTo7'r'""'  ^7'™''  '^'''' 
Narraganset  passage,  and  caranehor  "o    he  UrofT'  ""  "" 

.j,i;..i     .;,*'!*'="'">"  ""'done  on  either  side.   The""!-ch"- 
^ahufeupove  the  town,  between  Goats  Wand  and  ConSicu^ti 
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nearest  to  the  latter,  which  was  already  occupied  by  the  Americans. 
The  English  in  the  meantime,  finding  they  could  not  save  several 
frigates  and  other  vessels  of  less  free,  concluded  to  burn  them. 

The  next  day,  general  Sullivan,  who  had  moved  from  Providence 
down  to  that  part  of  the  main  land  which  bears  from  the  cast  upon 
Rhode  Is'jand,  crossed  the  Seaconn^t  passage  at  Rowland's  Ferry, 
and  landed  with  all  his  troops  upon  'he  north  end  of  the  island.  It 
appears  that  this  movement  was  higk'y  offensive  to  the  count  d'Es- 
taing,  who  expected  to  have  been  the  first  to  set  foot  on  shore  in  the 
island.  General  Sullivan  hoped  that  the  attack  would  now  be  delay- 
ed no  longer,  when  the  same  day,  the  ninth  of  August,  signals 
announced  the  whole  squadron  of  lord  Howe,  who,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  Rhode  Island  was  menaced  by  the  French,  had 
hastened  to  the  succor  of  general  Pigot.  Notwithstanding  the 
re-inforcement  he  h^id  lately  received,  he  was  still  inferior  to  hia 
enemy,  considering  the  size  of  his  ships,  and  their  weight  of  metal. 
His  squadron,  though  more  numerous,  consisted  of  only  one  ship  of 
seventy-four,  seven  of  sixty-four,  and  five  of  fifty  guns,  with  several 
frigates.  He  hoped,  however,  that  fortune  would  oflfer  him  an  occa- 
sion to  join  battle  with  the  advantage  of  wind,  or  of  some  other 
circumstances.  And  certainly  if,  from  the  time  he  had  taken  the 
resolution  of  moving  to  the  relief  of  Rhode  Island,  the  winds  had 
not  retarded  his  progress,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  French  squadron  was  dispersed  in  the  different  channels 
formed  by  the  adjacent  islands ;  in  which  case  he  would  have  had 
all  the  chances  of  victory  in  his  favor.  But  his  passage  was  so 
difficult,  that  he  was  unable  to  arrive  till  the  day  after  that  in  which 
the  count  d'Estaing  had  put  himself  in  safety,  with  all  his  fleet,  in 
the  Main  Channel. 

Having  carefully  examined,  as  well  the  nature  of  the  places,  as 
the  position  of  the  French  ships,  and  having  also  communicated  to 
the  snme  end  with  general  Pigot,  the  British  admiral  concluded  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  him  of  succoring  the  town,  especially  as  the 
winds  continued  contrary.  The  harbor  was  so  situated,  the  entrance 
so  narrow,  the  apparatus  of  defense  on  the  island  of  Conanicut  so 
formidable,  that  the  enterprise  could  not  have  been  attempted,  not 
only  by  an  inferior  squadron,  as  was  that  of  Howe,  but  even  by  a 
greatly  superior  force,  without  temerity.  For  the  same  cause,  if  the 
French  admiral,  agreeably  to  the  plan  concerted  with  Sullivan,  had 
been  disposed  to  persist,  and  not  to  quit  his  station  until  he  had 
afforded  that  general  all  the  co-operation  in  his  power,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  town  of  Newport  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies. 
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But  the  count  d'Estaing,  like  a  true  Frenchman   fnll  of      i 

himself     A  rnntnct  /      J^r     ^      T^^'  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^"^^  advantn-e  for 

Ilis  squadron  so  that  it  .nnuT        ^^^'     "°  ""crefore  formed 
were  towed  by  ,l,e  fri^t ,,     Tlt^  i"'""!  ""J:  "■'•f  fi'o-sWps,  whicl. 

guns,  the  ad„,irars  ship,  ,„.,  hoTr:ddcr  „  d  ^I    fortsls      pH 

hf  En*hThirH;,ir  Tr,f "'  •""  -'- 'rshr*  it 

Da«-so„,  W,o       „c  ed    ..'r  >  i  i  *■  ^'""'^  '^'?'>'™"*d  by  captain 

had  not  Wrk„.::t  „:  o '« ;  tr;r":ith  :r  T' 'r^'r; 

yet  sufficiently  „ha,«,!  she  must  t^^l'L^f'sttf ■''::'  T 
could  only  use  seven  or  ciijht  of  her  -m.      Some  Pr!    K  ',  '" 

pearcd  with  the  return  of  day      Thev  I Z  df  ''"'"'  "P" 

peril  to  which  they  found  hin,  expo'ed  "'°  "'™'"™' 

tacked  her  ;  bu  wt^;,  ncHed  L  .'h  """""'°''  """•""«•     «»  "'- 
continue  the  enlalemeTt  S  ^e'v^  'he  comu>g  on  of  night,  to  dis- 

soveral  French  shCotl^lS  CSr;  XTrh 
squadron  returned  to  Sandy  Hook  and  New  York  for  ^  '^ 

renv.j  rcv^uverua  ine  narbor  of  Newport.  s   ^-t,. 
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In  llic  mean  time,  general  Sullivan,  though  impeded  by  bad 
<veather,  and  other  difficulties  which  had  retarded  the  arrival  of  hia 
stores  and  artillery,  hud  advanced  very  near  to  Newport.  He  already 
had  occupied  Honeymans  Hill,  and  was  engaged  with  great  activity 
in  constructing  batteries.  The  besieged  were  not  wanting  to  them- 
selves ;  they  erected  new  fortifications  and  new  batteries,  to  answer 
those  of  the  Americans.  But  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  if  the 
count  d'Estaing,  on  returning  from  his  more  prejudicial  than  useful 
enterprise  upon  the  sea,  had  chosen  to  co-operate  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  certain,  that  the  position  of  general  Pigot  would  have  been 
excessively  critical. 

Assailed  on  the  one  side  by  the  Americans,  the  English  could  not 
have  hoped  to  defend  themselves,  if  the  French,  on  the  other,  in 
addition  to  the  fire  of  their  ships,  had  landed,  as  they  easily  might 
have  done,  a  strong  detachment  on  the  southern  point  of  the  island, 
in  order  to  assuult  the  left  flank  of  the  town,  which  was  known  to  bo 
the  weakest.  But  the  count  d'Estaing  had  very  different  intentions. 
He  dispatched  a  letter  to  Sullivan,  informing  him  that,  in  pursuance 
of  orders  from  his  sovereign,  and  of  the  advice  of  all  his  officers,  he 
had  taken  the  resolution  to  carry  the  fleet  to  Boston.  His  instruc- 
tions were,  it  is  true,  to  sail  for  that  port  if  his  fleet  should  meet 
with  any  disaster,  or  if  a  superior  British  fleet  should  appear  on  the 
coast. 

The  injuries  sustained  by  the  storm,  and  the  information  which 
had  been  received  that  Byron  had  arrived  at  Halifax,  were  consid- 
ered as  producing  the  state  of  things  contemplated  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ministry.  The  Amcicans,  convinced  that  the  depart- 
ure of  the  count  d'Estaing  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  expedition, 
added  entreaties  to  remonstrances,  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  so 
fatal  a  measure. 

Generals  Greene  and  La  Fayette  besought  him  that  he  would  not, 
by  persisting  in  his  resolution,  abandon  the  interests  of  the  common 
cause ;  they  represented  to  him  the  importance,  to  France,  as  well 
as  America,  of  the  enterprise  commenced ;  that  it  was  already  so 
well  advanced  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  success  ;  that  it  could  not  be 
relinquished  in  its  present  stage  without  shaming  and  disgusting  the 
Americans,  who,  confiding  in  the  promised  co-operation  of  the  French 
fleet,  had  undertaken  it  with  alacrity,  and  made  incredible  exertions 
to  provide  the  requisite  stores  ;  that  to  be  deserted  at  so  critical  a 
moment  would  furnish  a  triumph  to  the  disaffected,  who  would  not 
fail  to  exclaim,  that  such  was  French  faith,  and  the  fruit  of  the  alli- 
ance ;  that  tliC  successive  miscarriages  of  the  Delaware,  of  Sandy 
Hook,  and  finally  this  of  Newport,  could  not  but  carry  to  its  height 
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Nantucket ;  llmt  it  c;ul,l  bo  cDair7m  ?°"  ""^  "''"»'»  "f 

than  al  Bo^on ;  and  finally  ,E  ,  r"'"""""'>' "'  '^""P"" 

•ages  over  Boston  for  Itrciw  7  '^'°'""' "'";'""  ""■""'«''  ""J™.- 
.1.0  arrival  of  a  s„,  Jor  fl  o  ^^0!'^''  "''""  '"  "•"  «'^'"  "' 
than  at  Newport.'  AH  wa  '  S' '"^L"''''"  TT^' "' »°^'°" 
under  sail  the  twcntv-scmn,!  ^tl  ""  '^°""'  <1  Estaing  got 

.0  anehor  m  the  harb'orof  Bo,,„n    «"'''  ""''  ""°°  ''''^'  »<•"='  ^""■« 

it"rf;::rw'alv:t™i;tptv:d  t  r'"';°"  "^"■'^-"-S'  -'-'■. 

b^  his  council,  it  is  JmZZt'h^l'r  T''"''^'''''"''''''"'^'^ 
.ho  minds  of  .he  republ^nVoxcl  ed  ild  "5  '"''"?""  "P°" 
America.  The  militia,  who  with  so  mueh  "><  '1^°"  """"Shout 
Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island  finZ    .^        ,  ^'  '""^  """^'oncd  to  join 

-incs,immediate*dSd  "IhatTh"-  """'  ""'""=•'  "^  ''>- 
B  short  time,  from  aboutTcn  l"us  „d  ""  r^f"  were  reduced,  in 

-her,  while  the  force  of  the  ^.T™ 'roT^tt^JSlf  t' 

*ThatTtrcr;:;;rc^7tr^^^^^ 

determined  to  fall  back  nnl  IhT  ■  ■  ■  '^"«=™»n  general  soon 
entirely.  He  bjga:^^^^.,^"^^''  ""'  "™'="'"'  ""=  '^'»<' 
artillery  and  baggage  towa^rtl  n  t.  rn"S  of  T'  ^'  i"^"'^ 
on  the  twentv-ninth  Hp  ,^,.f  i  •  '" V^™  1^°'"^  ^f  the  island,  and 
Though  wari^i;  pl;:/h;\  XV'"  ™''°"-  ""h  ■"'  the  army 
his  van  without  kss.  ButLenlfr„r  "^"'''"'' '«'  '<^i'>''''<i 
Jnsued  a  very  hot  affair  in  .(.rr^  f  "<" '"  "•""=  ''"'•'^e,  there 

™nysoldiers'fellont  h"idet  Tt'IZth  ,?"f "  ™' '"  "'"«'' 
the  English  with  admirable  resolutfo^fl^'"  ^^T"'  '"P"'^'"' 
the  corps  of  Sullivan  recovS    h„  ,  '  "I'S""  "^  ""^  "'irtieth, 

Bristol  and  H„wl„„d\  S!"  Zlh  "''  ""^  J""^  P^^^^S^^  <"" 
tindertaken,  not  only  with  he  t^lf,  T  "T  "^  ""  "Pedi'ion, 
had  been  carried  to  The  vei^th^  h'^^^'^"' u^""''^"^-"' ■""  "hieh 
The  American  genera  mVdehis^.-  "'"""'  """i""'!™- 

general Clintonfrrived\^"hfotr'h^^°  '""''  ''"'  ""^  """  ''"J' 
to  the  relief  of  N, .  X      ,f  T      TT*  "Tf  ""''  "  %>•»  ^l-adron, 

general  Sullivan  had  ten  les,  „""?"''  ''""""^  '''•"  '"°"'-  <"  if 

island  by  an  enemy  whostfoe  CT  u   T"'''  "'''''•"'  ™  ">» 

the  continent  inter^epteTbyfe  Eni^h      ^'!  T' ""'' '"'  "»^  '« 

nave  been  little  less  than  de/n'rate     nt      !,"''  ^"  P"''"™  >"'"'''' 

acknowledgments  on  the  plof  cong""ss'^'"'""'"  "''""'^  "■""«' 
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Admiral  Howe,  having  refitted  his  ships  with  astonisliing  dispatch, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  sailed  towards  Boston,     He  hoped  to  arrive 
there  before  his  adversary,  and  consequently  to  intercept  his  retreat 
thither,  or  at  least  to  attack  him  in  the  outer  harbor.     He  arrived, 
indeed,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  in  the  bay  of  Boston.    But  he 
was  unable  to  accomplish  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  his  designs ; 
the  count  d'Estaing  was  already  in  port ;  and  the  batteries  erected 
by  the  Americans  upon  the  most  commanding  points  of  the  coast 
rendered  all  attack  impracticable.     The  British  admiral,  therefore, 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  found  a  re-inforcement  of  several 
ships,  which  rendered  his  fleet  superior  to  that  of  the  French.     He 
availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  permission  he  had 
received  some  time  before,  to  resign  the  command  to  admiral  Gam- 
bier,  until  the  arrival  of  admiral  Byron  upon  that  station,  which 
took  place  the  sixteenth  of  September.     Lord  Howe  soon  after  re- 
turned to  England .    This  illustrious  seaman  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  in  the  campaigns  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Rhode  Island,  services  which  would  have  had  more  brilliant 
results,  if  the  ability  of  the  commanders  on  shore  had  equaled  his 
own.     Even  to  say  nothing  of  the  activity  he  displayed  in  transport- 
ing to  a  distant  country  so  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  his  brother 
sir  William,  the  talent  and  firmness  with  which  he  surmounted  the 
obstacles  that  opposed  his  entrance  into  the  Delaware,  deserve  the 
highest  commendation.     When  the  count  d'Estaing  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  much  superior  to  his  own,  he 
nevertheless  prepared  to  receive  him  at  Sandy  Hook ;  afterwards 
by  oflfering  him  battle,  he  baffled  his  designs  against  Newport ;  and 
then  the  French  admiral,  disabled  by  the  tempest,  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  port  of  Boston,  issued  no  more,  except  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  West  Indies ;  thus  totally  abandoning  the 
execution  of  the  plan  concerted  by  the  allies  for  the  campaign  of 
this  year  upon  the  coasts  of  America.     Finding  Newport  secure, 
general  Clinton  returned  to  New  York.     He  afterwards  detached 
general  Grey,  who  was  at  New  London,  upon  an  expedition  of  much 
importance  towards  the  east.      Buzzards  Bay,  and  the  adjacent 
rivers,  served  as  a  retreat  for  a  multitude  of  privateers,  the  number 
and  boldness  of  which  occasioned  mfinite  prejudice  to  the  British 
commerce  of  New  York,  Long  Island,  and  Rhode  Island.     Clinton 
resolved  to  chastise  an  enemy  that  seemed  to  defy  him,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  his  maritime  excursions.     This  task  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  general  Grey.     He  arrived  with  some  transports,  effected 
his  landing  in  the  bay,  and  destroyed  about  sixty  large  vessels, 
besides  a  number  of  suiail  craft.     Proceeding  then  to  New  Bedford 
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and  Fair  Haven,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Acushnet  an,l  ro„ 
duct,„g  himsel  more  like  a  pirate  than  a  real  soldier  he' dTslvTd' 

tobacco   drugs  and  other  merchandise.     Not  oon  ent  ^Mth^l 
mages  ho  passed  into  the  neighboring  island.  calfedMarla's  W 

Z,C        !f  "'""''  '.'  '"^  '■'="''«'  '-I  "'•'i'^h  served  as  a  refuaa 
for  the  most  danng  cruisers.     He  levied  on  the  inhabitants  a  cof 

Returned  to  New  York,  he  soon  undertook  another  expedition 

Amencan  hght  horse     His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  n2Z^i 
from  the  reproach  of  cruelty.    A  few  days  after,  the  Engh  h  made 

LevTr  T"''.  '^''"'  ^SS  ""''"'  "P™  'l'-  coast  of  Zt 
Jersey,  whe  e  they  destroyed  much  shipping,  and  brousht  off^ 

of  Pulaski,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  it.     The  carnaae  would 

bmerv  Tt  fh"  fT/  i!-  """'f '  ''"'  ""'  "'>"'«  "P."S  Z" 

^ZldTo  Newtrr"  "™''^-    """^  ''"S"^"  "=-™^*^''-  »" 

It  was  at  this  epoch  tJrat  the  French  and  American  generals  medi- 

RritTfiT      '"■°™'^'  '■'"'"'  "PP'^'"^  "  possibility  of  ruining  the 
Brrt^h  fisheries  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and,  by  JLZ 

ZCSeITT  ''"^™"'-'  of  P-'ing  an  end  to'the  maritimi 
power  of  England  upon  those  shores.    The  French  were  the  orinri 
pd  movers  of  .h,s  enterprise ;  their  minister,  and  dSbg  perh™  " 

f«  hriirc:^  f':r"'"'t'°  '=•  ^='^^«^'  whose^uSfk^  wid' 

th  lo  eSv       I   r  r'/"'=='',""-'  "'">  f'-kness,  and  frotn 

Ltlof  le'firs  ge„::^:  '"t".  ""  "T'^l^'  '"  "^0  expedition 
c  iir&i  geneials.  Iho  count  d'Estains  DublishpH  n 
manifesto,  addressed  to  the  Canadians  in  the  name  of  hi  W„„  i" 
wh,ch  after  remmding  them  of  their  French  origin  the  r  t"c1'en 
e.  p  0..S,  and  happmess  theyhad  enjoyed  under  theVte  nal  scX 
of  tl  e  Bourbons,  he  declared  that  all  the  ancient  subjects  of  h  £ 
m  rvorth  America,  who  should  cease  to  acknowledge  the  EnS 
dommation,  should  find  safety  and  protection      r!.  wtt° 

showed  himself  opposed  ,othisp^oject,'::dirdeveb^drstS 
to  the  congress ;  his  opinion  prevailed 

The  congress  alleged  that  their   finances,  their  arsenals    their 
magazu.es,the.rarnnes,werenotinastatetow;rrantthe"^^^^^^^^^^ 
of =u  v.ust  an  enterpnse ;  and  that  they  should  experience  too  pungen" 
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regrets  to  find  themselves  in  the  event  unable  to  fulfill  their  engage- 
ments towards  their  allies.  Such  was  their  public  language ;  but  the 
truth  is,  they  apprehended  a  snare,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Canada 
would  have  been  made  for  France,  and  not  for  America. 

The  retreat  of  the  count  d'Estaing,  at  the  moment  when  Newport 
was  about  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  combined  armies,  had  greatly 
irritated  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  particularly  in  the  northern  prov- 
'  inces.   Many  began  to  entertain  a  loathing  towards  allies  who  seemed 
to  forget  all  interests  except  their  own.     To  this  motive  of  aversion 
was  added  the  remembrance,  still  recent,  especially  with  the  lowei 
classes,  of  ancient  quarrels  and  national  jealousies,  which  the  new 
alliance,  and  the  need  of  French   succors,  had  not  sufliced  to 
obliterate.     Washington  and  other  leading  Americans  endeavored  to 
appease  these  discontents,  which,  they  foresaw,  might  lead  to  serious 
mischief.     The  count  d'Estaing,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  careful, 
during  his  stay  in  the  port  of  Boston,  not  only  to  avoid  all  occasion  of 
misunderstanding,  but  also  to  conciliate  by  every  means  in  his  power 
the  aflfection  of  his  new  allies.     The  conduct  of  the  French  officers, 
and  even  of  the  common  sailors,  was  truly  exemplary.     This  extreme 
circumspection,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  occurrence,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  of  a  violent  affray  between  some  Bostonians 
and  the  French.     The  latter  were  overpowered  by  number,  and  the 
chevaher  de  Saint  Sauveur  lost  his  life  in  it.     The  selectmen  of  the 
town,  to  allay  the  resentment  of  the  French,  showed  themselves  very 
solicitous  to  punish  the  offenders.     They  pubhshed  a  reward  to 
whoever  should  make  known  the  authors  of  the  tumult.     They 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  citizens  had  not  been  in  fault, 
but  Enghsh  sailors  made  prisoners  by  the  cruisers,  and  deserters 
from  the  army  of  Burgoyne,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Boston  priva- 
teers.    Tranquillity  was  restored.     The  count  d'Estaing,  whether 
he  was  satisfied,  or  that  from  prudence  he  chose  to  appear  so,  made 
no  further  inquiry  into  this  affair.    No  offender  was  discovered.    The 
government  of  Massachusetts  decreed  a  monument  to  be  erected  to 
Saint  Sauveur. 

Tlie  night  of  the  sixth  of  the  same  month  of  September  had  wit- 
nessed a  scene  far  more  serious,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
between  the  French  and  American  sailors.  It  terminated  in  a  formal 
battle.  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  provoke  their  allies  by 
the  most  reproachful  language  ;  the  latter  resented  it.  From  words 
It  came  to  blows ;  the  French  were  soon  driven  out  of  the  city,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  board  their  ships.  Thence  they  fired  with 
artillery  and  nmskctry  against  the  town ;  the  Americans,  on  their 
part,  fired  unon  the  French  vessels  from  the  adjoining  wharves  and 
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ans,  on  their 
wharves  and 


shore  Many  hves  were  lost  on  both  sides.  A  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds  sterhng  was  promised,  but  in  vain,  to  whoe-er  should  SoTer 
the  authors  flf  this  broil  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  provh,™ 
evhorted  the  mhabitants,  in  a  proclamation,  to  consider  the  Frenc* 
as  good  and  fauhful  allies  and  friends.  There  >vas  even  a  hw 
passed,  about  th,s  t,me,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  simTlar  UeeZ 

fcoston  and  of  Charleston,  which  were  attributed,  if  not  with  truth 

ch,efs  of  the  Amencan  government  were  not  without  apprehens  on 

s  I  tonVrvT"  ""^""''^P"-  'hem  of  their  new  SL  wh^ 
resolutjons,  they  knew,  were  not  irrevocable. 

thi^teT'f holt.".  ""T  r^"' r' 'han  ever  in  the  campaign  of 
this  year     Though  they  had  been  intimidated  by  the  success  of 

E  st  ::■  :^''f- ""' ''''."  -"^""''"--  ^'r  ^i^^tz  .hi 

Urn  od  states,  the  intrigues  and  presents  of  the  British  agents  had 
not  lost  their  power  over  them.     Moreover,  the  emigranfcotnisU 
who  had  retired  among  these  barbarians,  excited  thfrcontim. X' 
by  instigations,  which  together  with  .hei;  natural  th  rsXb  o^d  and 

fh  iVh  T""*-  ""'■"  r""""  '""P"'  '"  «•='''-  incursions  upon 
the  northern  frontiers,  where  they  spread  terror  and  desolation 
The  most  ruthless  chiefs  that  guided  them  in  these  sanguinary  eX 
ditions,  were  colonel  Butler,  who  had  already  signalized  wS„ 
this  war  and  a  certain  Brandt,  born  of  mixed  blood,  the  moTfcr^ 
cous  being  ever  produced  by  human  nature,  often  oo  prdilal  of 
n'oTT.r'""     They  spared  neither  age,  ;or  se,v,  nor'ctdi&n 

noreventheirown  kindred;  everywhere indiscriminatelytheycarried 
devastation  and  death.  The  knowledge  which  the  refugees  had  of 
the  country,  the  insulated  position  of  the  habitations,  scattered  here 
and  there  m  the  wilderness,  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  gove  nmea? 
and  the  necessity  of  employing  the  national  force  in  other  S 
parts,  offered  the  Indians  every  facility  for  executing  the  r  emer! 

ford'of      '    ™^  f*  '"'P™'*-^-     N"  "'^'">'  had  hitherto  been 
found  of  repressing  the  mroads  of  so  cruel  an  enemy. 

But  ,n  the  midst  of  this  general  devastation,  there  happened  an 
e  en  which,  perhaps,  would  be  found  without  e  ample  in  fhe  Wstorv 
of  inhuman  men  Inhabitants  of  Connecticut  had'planted  onu'e 
eastern  branch  of  the  Su-squehanna,  towards  the  extremity  of  Pen  ! 
sylvama,  and  upon  the  road  of  Oswego,  the  settlement  of  Wyoming 
Populous  and  flmirishing,  its  prosperity  was  the  subject  of  admira™  of 
It  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  containing  a  square  of  five  nZ' 
beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  The  Ji°  nl.!  le^'l 
oliniato  answered  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     The  inhabita;;  wt 
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strangers  alike  to  excessive  wealth,  which  elates  and  depraves,  and 
to  poverty,  which  discourages  and  degrades.  All  lived  in  a  happy 
mediocrity,  frugal  of  their  own,  and  coveting  nothing  from  others. 
Incessantly  occupied  in  rural  toils,  they  avoided  idleness,  and  all  the 
vices  of  which  it  is  the  source.  In  a  word,  this  little  country  pre- 
sented in  reality  the  image  of  those  fabulous  times  which  the  poets 
have  described  under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Age,  But  their 
domestic  felicity  was  no  counterpoise  to  the  zeal  with  which  they 
v/ere  animated  for  the  common  cause ;  they  took  up  arms  and  flew 
to  succor  their  country.  It  is  said  they  had  furnished  to  the  army 
no  less  than  a  thousand  soldiers,  a  number  truly  prodigious  for  so 
feeble  a  population,  and  so  happy  in  their  homes.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  drain  of  all  this  vigorous  youth,  the  abundance  of 
harvests  sustained  no  diminution.  Their  crowded  granaries,  and 
pastures  replenished  with  fat  cattle,  offered  an  exhaustless  resource 
to  the  American  army. 

But  neither  so  many  advantages,  nor  even  the  retired  situation  of 
these  unfortunate  colonists,  could  exempt  them  from  the  baneful 
influence  of  party  spirit.  Although  the  tories,  as  they  called  tliem. 
were  not  so  numerous  as  the  partisans  of  liberty,  yet  they  challenged 
attention  by  the  arrogance  of  their  character  and  the  extent  of  their 
pretensions.  Hence,  not  only  families  were  seen  armed  against 
families,  but  even  sons  sided  against  their  fathers,  brothers  against 
brothers,  and,  at  last,  wives  against  husbands.  So  true  it  is,  that  no 
virtue  is  proof  against  the  fanaticism  of  opinion,  and  no  happiness 
against  political  divisions.  The  tories  were,  besides,  exasperated  at 
their  losses  in  the  incursions  they  had  made  in  company  with  the 
savages  in  the  preceding  campaign  ;  but  that  which  envenomed  them 
the  most  was,  that  several  individuals  of  the  same  party,  who,  having 
quitted  their  habitations,  were  come  to  claim  hospitality,  then  so  much 
in  honor  among  the  Americans,  and  particularly  at  Wyoming,  had 
been  arrested  as  suspected  persons,  and  sent  to  take  their  trial  in 
Connecticut.  Others  had  been  expelled  from  the  colony.  Thus 
hatreds  became  continually  more  and  more  rancorous.  The  tories 
swore  revenge ;  they  coalesced  with  the  Indians.  The  time  was 
Au'orable,  as  the  youth  of  Wyoming  were  at  the  army.  In  order 
the  better  to  secure  success,  and  to  surprise  their  enemies  befc  re  they 
should  think  of  standing  upon  their  defense,  they  resorted  to  m  tifice. 
They  pretended  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  while  they  meditated 
only  war  and  vengeance. 

A  few  weeks  before  they  purposed  to  execute  their  horrible  enter- 
prise, they  sent  several  messengers,  charged  with  protestations  of 
•heir  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  peace.     These  perfidiea  lulled  the 
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mhaoitants  of  Wyoming  into  a  deceitful  security  while  thev  nr.n       i 
the  tones  and  savages  the  means  of  concerting^^^S^^  th  T/^^^^^^^ 
and  of  observing  the  immediate  state  of  the  coC    ^LZS 

About  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July,  the  Indians  .nA 
denly  appeared  m  force  upon  the  banks  of  the  SusChanna      Th.; 
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to  a  parley  in  the  open  field,  the  siege  would  soon  be  raised  and 
every  thing  accommodated.     John  retired,  in  fact,  with  all  his  corps ; 
Zcbulon  afterwards  marched  out  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  con- 
ference, at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fort ;  from  motives  of 
caution,  he  took  with  him  four  hundred  men  well  armed,  being  nearly 
the  whole  strength  of  his  garrison.     If  this  step  was  not  dictated  by 
treachery,  it  must,  at  least,  be  attributed  to  a  very  strange  simplicity. 
Having  come  to  the  spot  agreed  on,  Zebulon  found  no  living  being 
there.  Reluctant  to  return  without  an  interview,  he  advanced  toward? 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  fort,  hoping 
he  might  there  find  some  person  to  confer  with.     The  farther  he 
proceeded  in  this  dismal  solitude,  the  more  he  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  no  token  appeared  of  the  presence  or  vicinity  of  human  crea- 
tures.    But  far  from  halting,  as  if  impelled  by  an  irresistible  destiny, 
he  continued  his  march.     The  country,  meanwhile,  began  to  be 
overshaded  by  thick  forests ;  at  length,  in  a  winding  p'lth,  he  per- 
ceived a  flag,  which  seemc  ]  to  wave  him  on.     The  individual  who 
bore  it,  as  if  afraid  of  treachery  from  his  side,  retired  as  he  ad- 
vanced, still  making  the  same  signals.     But  already  the  Indians, 
who  knew  the  country,  profiting  of  the  obscurity  of  the  woods,  had 
completely  surrounded  him.     The  unfortunate  American,  without 
suspicion  of  the  peril  he  was  in,  continued  to  press  forward  in  order 
to  assure  the  traitors  that  he  would  not  betray  them.     He  was 
awakened  but  too  soon  from  this  dream  of  security ;  in  an  instant 
the  savages  sprung  from  their  ambush,  and  fell  upon  him  with  hid- 
eous yells. 

He  formed  his  little  troop  into  a  compact  column,  and  showed 
more  presence  of  mind  in  danger  than  he  had  manifested  in  the 
negotiation.  Though  surprised,  the  Americans  exhibited  such  vig- 
or and  resolution  that  the  advantage  was  rather  on  their  side,  when 
a  soldier,  either  through  treachery  or  cowardice,  cried  out  aloud, 
'The  colonel  has  ordered  a  retreat.'  The  Americans  immediately 
break,  the  savages  leap  in  among  the  ranks,  and  a  horrible  carnage 
ensues.  The  fugitives  fall  by  missiles,  the  resisting  by  clubs  and 
tomahawks.  The  wounded  overturn  those  that  are  not,  the  dead 
and  the  dying  are  heaped  together  promiscuously.  Happy  those 
who  expire  the  soonest !  The  savages  reserve  the  living  for  tor- 
tures !  and  the  infuriate  tories,  if  other  arms  fail  them,  mangle  the 
prisoners  with  their  nails !  Never  was  rout  so  deplorable  ;  never 
\vas  massacre  accompanied  with  so  many  horrors.  Nearly  all  the 
Americans  perished ;  about  sixty  escaped  from  the  butchery,  and 
with  Zebulon,  made  their  way  good  to  a  redoubt  upon  the  otljor 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 
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Of  7ht?''"'^"T  r'"'"^  ^'"Sston  anew,  and  to  .lismay  the  relics 

t  Si.  Sir -i  "f I5?»&«zz::a 

believe  tl  at  the.r  fury,  not  yet  satiated  upon  human  creatures  wn, 

so  wreaked  upon  the  very  beasts  ?    That  they  cut  ou  the  on.™; 

of  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  left  them  to  wander  in  the  mKf 

hose  fields  lately  so  luxuriant,  and  now  in  desolation,",  to 

enj^v  the  torments  of  their  lingering  death '  ^ 

..all^s  „7'thi,"d '""''"''  "'"!"'"  "■=  ""S""  '»  '^'"'^  P"'i-lar  in- 
mate us  hLdn"™""^' '  "«=  ■">"=  remembrance  of  them 
det  go^d  nits  f         °"  ""r^S  "-"  "-^^  e««n.pl-  n,a, 

hat d!  mt!rusefJr"rr°c-rd'"--'""  'T  fA""'  ™ 
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been  stripped  naked,  the  savages  stuck  sharp  pine  splinters  into  a«, 
parts  of  his  body  ;  and  then  a  heap  of  knots  of  the  same  wood  being 
piled  round  him,  the  whole  was  set  on  fire,  and  his  two  companions, 
the  captains  Ranson  and  Durgee,  thrown  alive  into  the  flames.  Tht 
tories  appeared  to  vie  with,  and  even  to  surpass,  the  savages  in  bar- 
baritij.  One  of  them,  whose  mother  had  married  a  second  husband, 
butchered  her  with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  massacred  his 
father-in-law,  his  own  sisters,  and  their  infants  in  the  cradle.  Anoth- 
er killed  his  own  father,  and  exterminated  all  his  family.  A  third 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  brothers,  his  sisters,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  his  father-in-law. 

These  were  a  part  only  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  loyalists 
and  Indians,  at  the  excision  of  Wyoming.  Other  atrocities,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  abominable,  we  leave  in  silence. 

Those  who  had  survived  the  massacres  were  no  less  worthy  of 
commiseration ;  they  were  women  and  children,  who  had  escaped 
to  the  woods  at  the  time  their  husbands  and  fathers  expired  under 
the  blow  s  of  the  barbarians.  Dispersed  and  wandering  in  the  forests, 
as  chance  and  fear  directed  their  steps,  without  clothes,  without  food, 
without  guide,  these  defenseless  fugitives  suffered  every  degree  of 
distress.  Several  of  the  women  were  delivered  alone  in  the  woods, 
at  a  great  distance  from  every  possibility  of  relief.  The  most  robust 
and  resolute  alone  escaped ;  the  others  perished ;  their  bodies  and 
those  of  their  hapless  infants  became  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  Thus 
the  most  flourishing  colony  then  existing  in  America  was  totally 
erased. 

The  destruction  of  Wyoming,  and  the  cruelties  which  accompa- 
nied it,  filled  all  the  inhabitants  of  America  with  horror,  with  com- 
passion, and  with  indignant  fury.  They  fully  purposed,  on  a  future 
ilay,  to  exact  a  condign  vengeance ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
war,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  execute  their  intent  immediately. 
They  undertook,  however,  this  year,  some  expeditions  against  the 
Indians.  Without  being  of  decisive  importance,  they  deserve  to  be 
remarked  for  the  courage  and  ability  with  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted. Colonel  Clarke,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  marched 
from  Virginia  against  the  settlements  established  by  the  Canadians 
on  the  upper  Mississippi,  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois. 

He  purposed,  also,  to  chastise,  even  in  their  most  sequestered 
receptacles,  this  ruthless  race.  Having  descended  the  Ohio,  he 
directed  his  march  northward,  towards  Kaskaskias,  the  principal 
village  of  the  Canadian  establishments.  The  republicans  came  upon 
the  inhabitants  in  sleep,  and  met  with  very  little  resistance.  They 
afterwards  scoured  tbeadjacent  country,  and  seized  other  places  Ji 
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and  fire.  ™'  '«^^«^''  "nd  put  all  to  sword 

This  oastigation  Itei  ,rei7"™\r™'*  ''°™  '"  »">'="• 
selves.  ™«outaged   the  Americans    to  defend    them- 

Susquehanna;  ^e  sime  Jrin  ll  "''f "'  °''  "•"  '^'"  °f  ""' 
Wyoming.    He  r^^d  Tnd  btl^s'ev^r:,:!;^ "^r^'"  '" 

escape,  else  they  wouldTubE  K     '°^".-  ""''  ■""*  "«'>'e  their 
The  AmericansZ"—^^^^^  ■'"f  •  '"'''"'y  f"'  Wyoming, 

limits,  but  not  withourhTvir.';°''''*'='''''''^''"i'l'in their 

Ii«le  peril.    Tlst^r&rr;''  '"""'"' ''««"«»  "•">  "<> 
-publieanshad  not  ".ilyro^^rt  ^E:^,^:;^  a^'     ^"-l 

J^  rEn7ei:fdrir;'i'''?  '--""^e;trx 

"utjhiea  Dy  the  disaffected  within  the  mimtrir      n^.u- 
class  none  were  more  animated  than  the  Quakers      A7fi  ?[u'" 
had  embraced,  or  at  least  annpnro^  /  "*«  v^uakers.     At  first,  they 

revolution,  ani  even  st  W  K  T^'"'"'  '^"  P""^'?^^^  ^^  the 

most  distinguished  natrilrh"^**  ^'"^"S  '^""^  ^^^^^al  of  the 

Nevertheles!,    he Veater^^  T'fl  """^"^  ^"^  ^'ffl-' 

because  they  were  Sv  of  th^^^K'^^/u  ^""^  ^"^land,  whether 
merely  desir'ed  theTelrUtion  if"tt ,  '^'  T ' ""  ^^^*  *^^^  ^^^ 
Perhaps,  too,  they  hid  oeT^^r^l       7"'  ^"^  "°^  independence. 

ofPhiLelpCllAmS^^^^^^^^^ 

and  that  thereto  it  waTusXl  to    he"^?^^^^^^^^ 

victor  by  a  oromnt  «nK«,;c  •       •        ,        'nterests  to  appease  the 

British  gUr/t  ^tHS'-betmsld tt  '""'"h  '"'= 
They  at  least  showed  themselves  f^„d  t^  ^ve  TV  I'T'' 
guides  and  as  spies.    Seveml  nf  .h™.  .  ""'  ""g'wh,  as 

-nt  out  of  the'stl  e,  ^Z^^^'  ^T  'T!  "'^^'^'  *"''  ^^ 
Philadelphia  the  pen'alties  denoiti  ^W  t'  '""I  ""''"^  °' 
against  liberty,  and  held  r„rZ„  j  ^^  """*  "*"  conspired 
republicans  hLrbv  Aese^rri"  T'  "'"■  *«  '^^"'^  The 
the  opposite  fZ:  The TfcZf2  r  *""  "^^  '^"'^^  =P™'  "» 
ever,  S-ea.l.  fo  b-  '~~i  ■  **  d"<»«ented  were  not,  how- 
°  — '      "^  """d  i  me  open  amirance  and  consent  of  the 
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friends  of  the  revolution  easily  triunnphed  over  the  secret  artifices  of 
their  adversaries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  desiring  to  servo  his 
king  in  the  war,  which  ho  doubted  not  was  about  to  break  out  in 
Europe,  and  hoping  also  to  promote  by  his  representations  the  cause 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Fr<  nch  government,  requested  of  con 
gress  permission  to  repass  th*^  Atlanti':. 

Washington,  who  bore  himuHinccfe  affection,  and  who  considered, 
besides,  the  importance  of  his  name,  was  desirous  that  only  a  tempo- 
rary leave  might  be  granted  him,  without  the  discontinuance  of  his 
appointments.  He  wrote  to  congress,  accordingly,  and  they  readily 
acceded  to  his  views  ;  they,  moreover,  addressed  a  li,  ter  to  the  mar- 
quis, returning  him  their  thanks  for  the  disinterested  zeal  which  led 
him  to  America,  and  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  exertion  of  his  courage  and  abilities  on  so  many  signal 
occasions.  They  also  directed  doctor  Franklin  to  present  him  with 
a  sword  decorated  with  devices  commemorative  of  his  achievements. 
Finally,  they  recommended  him  strongly  to  the  most  christian  king. 
The  marquis  de  la  Fayette  took  leave  of  congress,  and  sailed  for 
Europe,  with  the  intention  of  returning  as  soon  as  possible.  On  his 
arrival  in  France,  he  was  received  equally  well  by  the  king  and  by 
the  people.  Franklin  delivered  him  the  sword,  engraved  with  the 
emblems  of  his  brilliant  exploits.  He  was  represented  wounding  the 
British  lion,  and  receiving  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ica, released  from  her  chains.  America  herself  was  figured  by  a 
crescent,  with  these  words  ;  Crescam,  ut  prosim.  On  the  other  side 
was  inscribed.  Cur  non  ?  the  motto  which  M.  de  la  Fayette  had 
chosen  at  his  departure  from  France.  This  masterpiece  of  art  ap- 
peared a  recompense  worthy  of  the  valiant  defender  of  America. 

The  count  d'Estaing  still  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  victualing  his  fleet.  This  operation  would 
have  been  of  very  difficult  accomplishment,  from  the  scarcity  of  wheat 
experienced  by  the  northern  colonies,  since  the  interruption  of  their 
commerce  with  those  of  the  south,  if  the  privateers  of  New  England 
had  not  made  so  considerable  a  number  of  prizes,  that  not  only  the 
fleet,  but  also  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  were 
thereby  abundantly  supplied.  Admiral  Byron  was  no  sooner  arrived 
at  New  York,  than  he  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  diligence  to 
refitting  his  ships,  in  order  to  resume  the  sea.  The  moment  he  was 
prepared  for  it,  he  got  under  sail,  and  stood  for  Boston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  motions  of  the  French  squadron.  But  the  ad- 
verse fortune  which  attended  him  from  Europe  to  America,  seemed 
still  to  pursue  him  on  these  shores.    A  furious  tempest  having 
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tered  that  he  was  constrained  to  take  shelter  in  Rhode  Island      Thl 
count  d  Estamg  embraced  this  opportunity  of  quitting  the  harbor  ol 

Indies"  wT  h  '  '"'  r!\'  '''  ^^^^^  ^'  ^--»^-'  f-  the  Wett 
lltt  '  nr  ""'ri.'"""^  ^y  '^"  °'^^^«  ^f  ^'«  ««vereig„,  and  the 
events  of  the  war.  The  English  well  knowing  his  designs  and  the 
weakness  Ol  the  garrisons  in  the  islands  of  their  dependencrcot 
modore  Hotham  dey  .rted  the  same  day  from  Sand/  Hook  an ^  lo 
shaped  h.s  course  for  the  West  Indies,  with  .x  shipl  o  war  tS 
had  on  board  five  thousand  land  troops,  commanded  by  major-ten- 

About  the  same  time  colonel  Campbell  embarked  at  T^ew  York 
wuh  a  strong  corps  of  En^^lish  and  Germans,  upon  an  expediUon 
against  Georgia.  He  was  convoyed  by  comm;dore  Hyde  Pa  L" 
wuh  a  squadron  of  a  few  ships.  Thus'the  theater  of  the  war  aS 
severa  campaigns  in  the  provinces  of  the  north  and  of  thrc;nte 
was  all  at  once  transported  into  the  islands  and  states  of  the  .  "ih! 
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1778.  D'  EsTAiNQ  and  Hotham  were  not  yet  arrived  in  the 
West  Indies,  when  commodore  Evans  had  made  a  descent  upon  the 
two  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  both  very  favorably  situated 
for  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland.  Being  almost  without  defense,  he 
occupied  them  easily  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  eflace  every  ves- 
tige of  the  French  domination,  he  imitated  the  conduct  of  barbarians, 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  habitations,  storehouses,  and  scafloldings 
which  had  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  fishery.  He  after- 
wards embarked  all  the  inhabitants,  who,  with  the  garrisons,  amount- 
ed to  two  thousand  souls,  and  sent  them  to  Europe. 

The  French  made  themselves  ample  amends  for  this  loss,  by  seiz- 
ing, as  they  did  soon  after,  the  island  of  Dominica;  which,  being 
situated  between  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  was  of  the  last  conse- 
quence to  the  future  operations  in  that  part.  Of  this  the  British 
government  was  not  ignorant,  and  therefore  had  fortified  it  with  dil- 
igence, and  furnished  it  with  a  formidable  artillery.  But  neither  the 
garrison  nor  the  munitions  corresponded  to  the  importance  of  its  lo- 
cal position ;  the  public  magazines  were  nearly  empty,  and  all  the 
soldiers  m  the  island  scarcely  amounted  to  five  hundred  ;  the  great- 
er part  militia.  For  a  long  time,  the  members  of  the  opposition  in 
parliament,  and  the  merchants  of  London,  had  complained  aloud  that 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  were  left  without  sufficient  garrisons, 
and,  as  it  were,  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  the  enemy.  But  all 
these  remonstrances  had  been  vain ;  whether  the  war  of  America 
had  absorbed  all  the  cares  of  the  ministers,  or  that  it  had  deprived 
them  of  the  means  of  sending  troops  into  those  islands.  The  French, 
on  the  contrary,  were  in  such  force  in  their  colonies,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but  also  to  attack  their  neigh- 
bors. Moreover,  they  had  been  the  first  to  receive  the  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war  in  Europe.  The  English  frigates  dispatched  to 
announce  it,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  French,  upon  the  coasts 
of  St.  Domingo ;  so  that  admiral  Barrington,  who  was  stationed  at 
Barbadoes  with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  was  first 
informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  from  the  manifesto  published  at  Mar- 
tinico, by  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of  that  island.  The 
capture  of  the  frigates  had  hkewise  apprised  him  that  war  was  not 
only  declared  but  commenced.  This  admiral  showed  himself  very 
undecided  with  respect  to  the  course  he  had  to  pursue ;  not  having 
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new  instructions,  ho  felt  bound  to  adhere  to  the  old  whirl. ,      •     , 
l".n  to  continue  in  the  station  of  Burbadoes  ''""'^ 

ro^.r:tin^  !::s  ::.::ir:/r '  ^"'  t^'  ^"  ^^'--^  '^^ 

r.f  ii...  1.'     !•  1     ,  niniseil  ot  the  uncertainty  and  vveakiu.«a 

forces  on  shoo  "f  de  pint?  ^■'^-  ""  ""'"^diately  put  all  hi, 
Diligente,  pZodlJJ7'7Tr^^^^^  ^^  ^'^«  «-  «f  the 
resistance      Th!  F     iT  """*  Cachac,  and  seized  it  without 

of  the  rangers  of  the  LxolZrT        '        ."^  '"^  ^'•''''^'  ^^  ^'•^"  head 
Tourtcrcllo  also  battered  the  fort  on  her  Mr     ,t  P„  V  ,    .    ^'^'^ 

^'^^r-^^^r:sj£  £^^= 

->^l,  a«  the  honors  of  war.  a„drr„7abUa^t^t3i„l;:  ;:r 

island  should  be  ceded  oFmnee  ,h       """""T"  °'  ""  ""■  ">« 

re.ainingtheirprerenCemT.:;t!nrro  °o  "^^^ 

established  i„  the  French  Wands^   STwlarlTotr','^'";  ""' 

carried  rwav      Th-       >  "'''"'^'  '^^''^  ^'^'^^^  ^^^t^-^ved  or 

-r-eci  .na) .    Th.-  capitulauon  was  observed  with  the  strictesi  fidel 
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ity ;  no  kind  of  plunder  or  irregularity  was  permitted.  As  a  recom- 
pense for  their  services  upon  this  occasion,  the  general  distributed 
among  his  soldiers  a  pecuniary  gratification.  He  remained  but  a 
short  time  at  Dominica,  and  having  left  the  marquis  Duchilieau  for 
governor,  with  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  he  returned  to  Mar- 
tinico.  But  if  the  moderation  and  generosity  of  the  marquis  de 
Bouille  were  deserving  of  the  highest  encomium,  the  conduct  of 
Duchilieau  was  no  less  memorable  for  its  violence  and  inhumanity. 
He  countenanced  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  his  troops,  and  thus 
abandoned,  as  it  were,  the  vanquished  to  the  discretion  of  the  vict  Jrs. 
Such  are  the  deplorable  eflTects  of  national  hatred !  The  inhabitants 
of  Dominica  were  not  delivered  from  the  rigorous  domination  of 
Duchilieau  until  peace  was  re-established  between  the  two  states. 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  attack  upon  Dominioa,  admi- 
ral Barritigton,  deeming  the  importance  of  the  occurrence  as  para 
mount  to  his  instructions,  sailed  with  all  possible  speed  to  its  assist- 
ance, in  order,  if  not  too  late,  to  frustrate  the  attempt  of  the  enemy. 
But  he  iid  not  arrive  until  ihe  marquis  de  Bouille  was  already  in 
safety  under  the  cannon  of  Martinico.  His  presence,  however,  contrib- 
uted much  to  re-assure  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  English 
islands,  whom  the  fate  of  Dominica  and  their  own  defenseless  con 
dition  had  filled  with  consternation. 

But  this  expedition  was  only  the  prelude  to  more  important  events, 
which  succeeded  soon  after.  The  count  d'Estaing  and  commodore 
Hotham  had  taken  their  departure  for  the  West  Indies,  as  we  have 
related,  on  the  same  day ;  the  first  for  Martinico,  the  second  for 
Barbadoes.  The  two  fleets  sailed  in  a  parallel  direction  during  great 
part  of  the  voyage,  and  very  near  each  other,  but  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  their  proximitv ;  the  English,  hov/ever,  suspecting  the 
danger,  were  extremely  careful  to  keep  their  squadron  as  close  and 
collected  as  possible.  If  it  consisted  of  smaller  vessels  than  those 
of  the  French,  it  was  also  much  more  numerous.  The  count, 
d'Estaing,  if  he  had  been  at  all  aware  of  the  real  state  of  things,  might 
have  profited  of  his  gieat  superiority  to  overwhelm  the  British  fleet, 
\nd  especially  its  numerous  vessels  of  transport,  which  carried  out 
.he  land  forces,  wherein  consisted  the  only  means  of  preserving  to 
the  British  crown  its  rich  possessions  in  those  seas.  A  violent  storm, 
however,  having  dispersed  the  two  fleets,  three  English  vessels  fell 
in  with  those  of  the  French,  and  were  taken.  This  incident  apprised 
d'Estaing  of  what  had  fallen  out ;  but  from  the  dispersion  of  his 
squadron  he  was  unable  to  give  chase.  He  determined,  nevertheless, 
to  change  his  course ;  and,  instead  of  continuing  to  stand  for  Martinico, 
he  steered  in  the  direction  of  Antigua,  under  the  persuasion  that  Lhs 
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Britisli  were  bound  for  that  island,  and  not  to  Barbadoes      IJ.  u      a 
to  be  able  to  arr  ve  there  hpfnr^  th^.,  i      , '"  ^°^s.     Jie  hoped 

i"  .l.e  ports,  and  conX  %•  p'C't^a  t' "  T,  r'^''°^<' 
wliole  force  by  s-a  and  land  ^ '°  P'f'f '«  "« ,"  smgle  blow  theit 
without  .•c,„odyibrE„i"d'.  Jt  «'»''««'<;'■'<'  have  been  almo« 
abled  .he  conn'  ^i^t'toZ^S^T'T"'^  '™"'''  '""'^  ^''- 
/ndies.  But  fortune  hud  Ia^^T  '  '^'«"'""''>n  i"  the  West 
their  eourse  direX  for litt  ''*/"™"-    '^'>"=  English  shaped 

Deeomber.   C^  tifre  madTh'       '"""^'^  "  ^"'^'^  "'^  '""'h  of 
was  already  reCe"  '"'  J""""""  "'">  Harrington,  ,vho 

orlX'r^tSj;™;?^ -Lr^^^^^^  «.o  water, 
not  seeing  the  enemy  uddo.?  In T  T.  ^  ^^^^ '  ^"^  ^^  ^^ngth, 
another  dWZp 

Its  position  in  the  fr'on  of  wf  ,  ""'  ''"''^  ">  """'=''  «'•  ^-'^i" 
works,  rendered  this  post  of  fv^  e'"""' '"  """■■"'  ^"""S"''  ""^  it^ 
of  the  war.     AdtJml  Barrin,rnT  '"'^'f'""'  f"'  'he  operations 

ron  a  corps  ono^'^o^ltZ^^slZo'^','''  ^''"'"'- 

.0  annoy  the  SrkalT/  he  Enlh  aL^h  ^'^^-^^  t  ""'"^'^ 
tlie  hills.  But  unable  wi.h^r.  n  ,  '  """"■  ■"="■<='>  '""ards 
resistance  he  oZ^td  altj  h^fllT  '"  P'°'°"8  "'<'  ™«--^' 
:-Iorno  Fortune      ¥heFnl    if  f     '"''  "P°"  ""=  "^^P""'.  'balled 

morning,  Meadows  forming  the  van  and  PrZ  T.  i  ^ '  ,  "^''^ 
!i^«l>  -arehed  against  the  town  of  Torne  Fortre  O  ""'  '"  ""jT 
number,  the  chevaHer  Mir^r.,,  „,     r    ^       ?  Overpowered  by 

general  Meadows  thou'^lt  uCiTto    '7]  .''"^?''"''='^-     ^"^ 

P'aces.  and  thett  of:"!;;,,.  "„t.  r.^!;'  "»,  f^-'ty  "f  .- 

"  -  ''^  '^'"^  '^c  pressed  forward  to  ocizo 
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the  freight  called  de  la  Vierge,  which  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Ca- 
reenage harbor,  and  completely  commands  its  entrance.  Another 
detachment  occupied  the  south  point  of  the  harbor,  and  erected  a 
battery  upon  it.  General  Calder,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  took 
position  on  the  south  side  of  Grand  Cul  de  Sac  bay,  so  that  from 
this  point  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Careenage,  all  the  posts  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  English.  The  squadron  of  Barrington  lay  at 
anchor  in  Grand  Cul  de  Sac  bay,  his  vessels  of  war  at  the  entrance, 
and  those  of  transport  within.  The  chevalier  de  Micou  continued 
still  to  occupy  a  very  strong  fort  upon  the  crest  of  the  mountains. 
The  English  might  already  consider  themselves  as  sure  of  success, 
and  the  French  had  no  hope  left  but  in  the  immediate  succor  of  the 
count  d'Estaing,  when  this  admiral  all  at  once  appeared  in  view  of 
the  island,  with  his  original  squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  fleet  of  frigates,  privateers,  and  transports, 
which  brought  a  land  force  of  nine  thousand  men.  He  had  received 
early  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  St.  Lucia ;  an  event  wliich  he 
considered  us  the  most  fortunate  that  could  have  happened,  it  seem- 
ing to  afford  the  means  of  destroying  at  a  single  blow,  and  from  his 
great  superiority  almost  without  risk,  the  British  power  in  the  West 
Indies.  Accordingly,  he  had  not  delayed  a  .loment  to  embark,  in 
order  to  ponnc?  upon  an  enemy  that  did  not  expect  him.  And  in 
truth,  if  he  '.ad  arrived  twenty-four  hours  sooner,  bis  hopes  must 
have  been  realized.  But  the  English  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  principal  posts,  and  had  fortified  themselves  therein  ;  moreover, 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  when  the  French  armament  appeared ; 
it  was  necessary  to  defer  the  attack  until  the  ensuing  morning.  Ad- 
m'^al  Barrington  profited  of  the  night,  to  make  his  dispositions  for 
sustaining  it.  He  caused  the  transports  to  be  removed  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  to  be  as  remote  from  danger  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  ships  of  war  he  placed  in  their  respective  stations,  so  as  to 
form  a  line  across  its  entrance,  and  repel  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to 
the  most  advantage.  His  force  consisted  only  of  his  own  ship,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  Boyne,  of  seventy,  St. 
Albans  and  Nonesuch,  of  sixty-four,  the  Centurion  and  Isis,  of  fifty 
each,  and  three  frigates. 

The  count  d'Estaing,  not  mistrusting  that  Careenage  harbor  was 
already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  stood  in  for  it  with  his  whole  fleet, 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth.  His  purpose  was  to  take  land  there, 
jind  hasten  to  attack  the  right  flank  of  the  English,  who,  as  he  had 
observed  himself,  occupied  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  presented  himself  before  the  entrance  of  the  Careenage  than 
the  En<!;Iish  Jiatterics  erected  upon  the  two  points,  opened  a  heavy 
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fire,  which  damaged  several  of  his  vessels,  and  particularly  his  own 
ship,  the  Languedoc.     Convinced  of  tho  impossibility  of  operating  a 
descent  in  this  part,  he  bore  down,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  on  the 
British  admiral,  with  intent  to  force  the  passage,  and  penetrate  into 
the  bay,  which  must  have  proved  the  utter  ruin  of  the  English.     A 
warm  engagement  ensued;  but,  supported  by  the  batteries  from  the 
shore,  the  British  valiantly  sustained  the  attack  of  an  enemy  so 
superior.     D'Estaing  drew  off  a  little;  but,  towards  evening,  he 
renewed  the  battle  with  twelve  ships.     His  efforts  were  still  more 
impetuous  ;  he  directed  the  fire  of  his  artillery  principally  against 
the  left  of  the  British  Une.     But  neither  the  re-inforcement  he  had 
received,  nor  the  singular  firmness  and  gallantry  displayed  by  all  his 
people,  were  capable  of  rendering  this  attack  more  successful  than 
the  former.     The  English  made  so  vigorous  and  so  well  supported  a 
defense,  that  d'Estaing  was  again  compelled  to  retire,  with  his  ships 
severely  damaged,  and  in  no  little  confusion.    Admiral  Barrington 
acquired  imperishable  glory ;  he  secured  to  his  country  the  possession 
of  an  island  which,  only  twenty-four  hours  after  its  conquest,  had 
been  upon  the  point  of  falling  anew  under  the  dominion  of  its  ancient 
masters.     But  d'Estaing,  finding  that  fortune  was  disposed  to  frown 
on  his  maritime  attacks,  resorted  to  his  land  forces,  which  were  very 
considerable.     Accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
following  morning,  he  landed  his  troops  in  Choc  bay,  which  lies 
between  Gros  islet  and  the  Careenage.     His  intention  was  to  attack 
general  Meadows,  who,  with  a  corps  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  was 
encamped  in  the  little  peninsula  de  la  Vierge,  situated  between  the 
Careenage  and  the  above  named  Choc  bay.     He  had  great  hopes 
of  being  able  to  surprise  and  cut  him  off  entirely,  as  well  by  reason 
of  the  difl^culty  of  the  places  which  separated  this  corps  from  all  the 
others,  as  from  the  diversions  which  he  proposed  to  make  by  threat- 
ening several  points  at  once.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  advanced 
from  Choc  bay  towards  the  peninsula,  with  five  thousand  of  his  best 
troops,  in  order  to  attack  the  lines  of  Meadows,  which  were  drawn 
across  the  isthmus  that  joins  it  to  the  main  land.     He  had  formed 
three  columns  ;  the  right  was  commanded  by  himself,  the  center  by 
the  count  de  Loewendal,  and  the  left  by  the  marquis  de  Bouille. 
The  French  moved  at  first  with  admirable  order;  but  as  they 
approached,  their  position  became  extremely  critical.     They  found 
themselves  severely  enfiladed  by  the  artillery  of  Morne  Fortune, 
which  the  chevalier  de  Micou,  on  evacuating  that  fort,  had  neglected' 
to  spike.     But  notwithstanding  this  impediment,  they  rushed  on  to 
the  charge  with  incredible  impetuosity.     The  English  expected  their 
approach  with  equal  coolnnss  •  thfi-7  suff'^»•'"^  ♦•>"!«  t^  ^a„ — ^  t^  *u^ 
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intrenchments  without  opposition ;  when,  after  firing  once,  they 
received  them  on  the  bayonet.  That  fire  had,  of  course,  a  dreadful 
effect ;  but  the  French,  notwithstanding,  supported  the  conflict  with 
undaunted  resolution.  Already  seventy  of  them  had  leapt  within 
the  intrenchment,  where  they  acquitted  themselves  strenuously ; 
but  the  English  enveloped  them,  and  soon  they  were  all  victims  of 
their  temerity.  Nevertheless,  the  assailants  recovered  their  breath, 
and  returned  to  the  charge  with  no  less  eagerness  and  fury  than  at 
first.  The  English  encountered  them  with  the  same  intrepidity,  and 
a  second  time  compelled  them  to  withdraw.  But  d'Estaing,  in  the 
^ansport  of  his  ardor,  unable  to  endure  that  so  feeble  a  detachment 
should  baffle  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  veterans,  ordered  a  third 
attack.  He  was  promptly  obeyed.  But  the  soldiers,  being  much 
exhausted  by  their  exertions  in  the  first  two,  no  longer  displayed  the 
«ame  vigor.  They  were  totally  broken,  and  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  m  the  power  of  the  victors.  It  was,  how- 
ever, agreed  soon  after,  that  the  French  should  be  permitted  to  bury 
the  one,  and  to  carry  off  the  other ;  d'Estaing  having  rendert.d 
himself  accountable  for  the  wounded  as  prisoners  of  war.  General 
Meadows  manifested,  in  this  affair,  equal  ability  and  valor  ;  though 
wounded  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  action,  no  persuasions 
could  induce  him  to  quit  the  field  until  it  was  decided.  The  loss  of 
the  French  was  serious.  Four  hundred  were  killed  on  the  spot ; 
five  hundred  were  so  severely  wounded  as  to  be  rendered  incapable 
of  service  ;  five  hundred  others  were  wounded  slightly.  The  loss  of 
the  English,  in  consequence  of  the  advantage  of  their  position,  was 
inconsiderable.  The  count  d'Estaing  left  his  troops  on  shore  still, 
for  several  days  after  the  battle ;  during  this  time  he  continued 
standing  off  and  on  with  his  fleet,  in  sight  of  the  island,  hoping  that 
some  occasion  might  present  itself  of  operatlnj^niore  effectively.  But 
at  length  he  embarked  his  troops,  in  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
and  sailed  to  Martinico  the  following  day,  having  abandoned  the 
enterprise  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  which  islands  he  had  pur- 
posed to  attack.  The  day  after  his  departure,  the  chevalier  do 
Micou  capitulated  ;  his  garrison  consisted  of  only  an  hundred  men. 
He  obtained  the  most  favorable  conditions.  He  marched  out  with 
all  the  honors  of  war  ;  his  soldiers  retained  their  baggage,  but  not 
their  arms.  The  inhabitants,  and  espcjcially  the  curates,  were  pro- 
tected in  their  persons,  property,  and  reV/on.  They  were  to  pay 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  the  same  tax^j  only,  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  pay  to  the  king  of  France  ;  finally,  they  were  not  t« 
oe  compelled  to  bear  arms  a<jainst  their  late  30vereign 
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1  |ie  English  found  in  tlie  forts  fifty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great 
number  of  muskets,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores. 
Ihus  fell  mto  the  power  of  the  English  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  •  it 
was  an  acquisition  of  extreme  importance  to  them.     They  made  of 
It  a  place  of  arms  for  ail  their  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
repository  of  all  theii  muni»:ons.     From  its  proximity  to  Martinico, 
they  were  enabled,  without  risk,  to  watch  all  the  movements  of  the 
French  in  the  bay  or  Fort  Royal,  and  to  intercept  the  reinforce- 
ments and  convoy,  that  might  approach  it  by  the  channel  of  St. 
i.ucia.     They  strengthened  it  with  many  new  works,  and  constantly 
maintained  in  it  o  numerous  garrison,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss 
of  men  it  cost  thtm  fiom  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

A  few  days  after  the  retreat  of  the  count  d  Estaiug,  admiral  Byron 
arrived  ni  that  part  with  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  came  to  anchor  ac 
ot.  j^ucia. 

There   resulted  from  it  a  sort  of  tacit  truce  between  the  two 
parties  ;  the  English  having  too  decided  a  superiority  of  naval  and 
the  French  of  land  forces.     This  armistice,  which  lasted  five  months 
was  riot  interrupted  until  the  squadron  of  commodore  RawJey  had 
joined  the  fleet  of  Byron,  and  the  count  d':^staing  had  been  re-a- 
forced  by  that  of  the  chevalier  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  and  of  the  com 
de  Orasse.     These  several  re-inforcements  were  dispatched  from 
Europe  to  the  West  Indies  about  the  close  of  the  year  •  the  two 
governments  having  reflected  at  the  same  time  how  importan.  A  was 
to  fiave  formidable  maritime  forces  in  the  midst  of  these  rich  island^ 
situated  at  little  distance  one  from  the  other,  and  iutermin<»led  as  it 
were,  with  those  of  the  enemy.  °      ' 

It  is  time  to  return  upon  the  American  continent.     The  British 
ministers  and  generals  had  taken  the  determination  to  direct  their 
greatest  efforts  towards  the  southern  part,  of  the  confederation 
Under  the  persuasion  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  Provinces  suo^ 
ported  with  repugnance  the  yoke  of  the  republicans,  'they  hoped  k 
find  m  the  loyalists  an  efficacious  co-operation  for  the  re-estabhsh- 
inent  of  the  royal  authority.     Other,  and  no  less  powerful  motives 
conduced  to  decide  them  for  this  expedition.     The  provinces  of  the 
south  and  especially  Georgia  and  Carolina,  abound  in  fertile  lands 
which  produce  copious  crops  of  wheat,  and  particularly  of  rice,  than 
Mhich  nothing  could  be  more  essential  to  the  support  of  a  fleet  and 
army,  at  so  great  a  distance  fro.   .    .-  pHncipal  sources  of  supoly 
a  he  parts  of  the  American  tem^y  which  had  hitherto  fallen  into 
he  power  ot  the  English  had  ofi^.ed  ^em  but  a  feeble  resource! 
and  they  were  obliged  to  draw  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions 
trom  Europe,  through  all  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  ZZo( 
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American  privateers  which  continually  preyed  on  their  convoys.  It 
is,  besides,  to  be  observed,  that  the  r'ce  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina served  to  nourish  the  French  fleets,  and  the  troops  that  formed 
liie  garrisons  of  their  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  quiet  and  security  which  these  provinces  had  hitherto  enjoy- 
ed, admitted  so  vigorous  a  cultivation,  that  the  products  of  it  not 
only  furnished  an  inexhaustible  resource  to  the  allies  of  the  Amer- 
icans, but,  being  exported  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  constituted  the 
material  of  a  commerce,  by  which  they  received  those  supplies 
which  were  necessary,  as  well  to  the  support  of  the  war,  as  to  the 
conducting  of  the  common  business  and  affairs  of  life.  The  English 
also  reflected  that,  as  Georgia  borders  upon  East  Florida,  the  latter 
was  exposed  to  constant  alarms  and  incursions  on  the  part  of  the 
republicans  ;  and  they  were  convinced  that  there  existed  no  effectual 
means  of  securing  the  quiet  of  that  province,  short  of  con~  polling  the 
troops  of  congress  to  evacuate  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The 
conquest  of  the  first  of  these  provinceN,  they  had  little  doubt,  would 
insure  them  that  of  the  two  others  ;  and  they  promised  themselves 
with  full  assurance  the  possession  of  Charleston,  a  rich  and  populous 
city,  and  of  extreme  importanco,  both  for  its  situation  and  port. 
Such  were  the  advantages  the  Enjrlish  expected  to  derive  from  their 
expedition  against  the  southern  provinces. 

To  these  considerations  was  added  another ;  the  severity  of  the 
season  no  longer  admitted  operations  in  the  mountainous  provinces 
of  the  north.  Accordingly,  general  Clinton,  as  we  have  related  in 
the  preceding  book,  had  embarked  for  Georgia,  under  convoy  of 
commodore  Hyde  Parker,  a  detachment  of  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  consisting  of  English,  Hessians  and  refugees.  He  hoped  by 
the  assistance  of  these  last,  and  their  partisans,  to  find  easy  admis- 
sion into  that  province.  This  corps  was  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Campbell,  an  officer  of  distinguished  valor  and  capacity. 
Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  had  ordered  general  Prevost,  who  com- 
manded in  the  Floridas,  to  collect  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
fiom  the  defense  of  those  provinces,  and  to  march  also  against 
Georgia,  in  order  that  it  might  be  attacked  at  once  in  front,  on  the 
part  of  the  sea,  by  Campbell,  and  in  flank,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Savannah  river,  by  Prevost.  The  plan  of  \hia  expedition  thus 
arranged,  commodore  Hyde  Parker  and  colonel  Campbell  arrived, 
towards  the  close  of  December,  at  the  isk  of  Tybee,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Savaranah.  The  transports  had  little  difficulty  in 
passing  the  bar  and  entering  into  that  river.  They  were  followed,  a 
few  days  after,  by  the  ships  of  war,  so  that  all  the  fleet  lay  together 
at  anchor  in  its  waters  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  ready  to 
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execute  the  orde.s  of  the  commanders  for  the  invasion  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  latter,  not  knowing  what  were  the  forces,  the  measures 
of  defense,  and  the  mtentions  of  the  repubhcans,  detached  some 
hght  mfantry  to  scour  the  adjacent  banks.  They  took  two  Geor- 
gians, from  whom  it  was  understood  that  no  intimation  had  been 
received  m  the  province  of  the  project  of  the  royalists  ;  th&t  conse- 
quently no  preparations  for  defense  had  been  made  ;  that  the  bat- 
teries which  protected  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  were  out  of  condi- 
tion and  that  the  armed  galleys  were  so  placed  that  they  mi^^hi 
easily  be  surprised.  It  was  also  learned  that  the  garrison  of  Savan- 
nah, the  capital  of  the  province,  was  very  feeble,  but  that  it  was  soon 
to  be  re-mforced.  Upon  this  intelligence,  the  British  commander 
no  longer  delayed  to  commence  his  operations. 

The  whole  country  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Savannah,  from  its 
mouth  to  a  considerable  distance  above,  being  a  continued  tract  of 
deep  marsh,  intersected  by  the  extensive  creeks  of  St.  Augustine  ana 
1  yb'^,  It  offers  no  point  capable  of  serving  as  a  place  of  debarkation. 
Ihe  English  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  moving  higher  up 
in  order  to  reach  the  usual  landing  place,  at  which  commences  a  very 
narrow  causeway  that  leads  to  the  city.     This  post,  extremely  diffi- 
cult  of  Itself,  might  have  been  vigorously  defended  by  the  Americans 
But,  surprised  by  an  unexpected  attack,  or  destitute  of  sufficient 
force,  they  made  no  opposition  to  the  descent  of  the  English,  who 
landed  at  first  their  light  troops.     The  causeway  leads  through  a  rice 
swamp,  and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  deep  ditch.     Six  hundred 
yards  above  the  landing  place,  and  at  the  head  of  the  causeway,  rises 
an  abrupt  eminence,  upon  which  was  situated  the  house  of  a  certain 
Crerndoe.     It  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  republicans.     As 
soon  as  the  light  infantry,  the  greater  part  Scotch  Highlanders,  had 
landed  under  the  command  of  captain  Cameron,  thev  formed   and 
pushed  forward  along  the  dike  to  attack  the  post  of  the  Americans 
The  latter  received  them  with  a  smart  fire  of  musketry ;  Cameron 
was  mortally  wounded.     Incensed  at  the  loss  ol  their' captain   the 
Highlanders  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  Americans'had 
no  time  for  charging  again,  and  instantly  fled.     The  English  seized 
the  height ;  colonel  Campbell,  having  ascended  it,  in  order  to  view 
the  country,  discovered  the  army  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  about  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Savannah.     It  was  commanded  by  major- 
general  Robert  Howe,  and  appeared  disposed  to  make  a  firm  stand 
to  cover  the  capital  of  the  province.     It  consisted  in  a  strong  corps 
ot  continental  troops,  and  the  militia  of  the  country.     It  was  so  dis- 
posed  that  its  two  wings  extended  on  the  two  sides  of  the  great  road 
leading  to  Savannah.     The  right,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Eu- 
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gee,  and  composed  of  Carolinians,  was  to  the  south,  Ijaving  its  flank 
towards  the  country  protected  by  a  wooded  swamp  and  by  the  houses 
of  Tatnuh  The  left,  Jiaving  the  road  on  its  right  flank,  was  covered 
on  the  left  by  rice  swamps.  It  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Geor- 
gians, under  the  orders  of  colonel  Elbert.  One  piece  of  cannon  was 
planted  at  each  extremity  of  the  American  line,  and  two  pieces 
occupied  the  traverse,  across  the  great  road  in  the  center.  About 
one  hundred  yards  in  front  of  this  traverse,  at  a  critical  point  between 
two  swamps,  a  trench  was  cut  across  the  road,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  the  trench,  ran  a  marshy  rivulet,  the  bridge 
over  which  had  been  destroyed.  Lastly,  the  Americans  had  on 
their  rear  the  town  of  Savannah  itself,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
moat. 

The  British  commander,  having  left  a  detachment  to  guard  the 
landing-place,  and  another  to  secure  a  neighboring  cross  road  to 
cover  his  rear,  advanced  directly  towards  the  enemy.  He  endeav- 
ored to  devise  the  most  expedient  mode  of  attacking  them  in  the 
strong  position  tliey  occupied.  By  the  movements  of  the  Americans, 
he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  they  expected  and  even  desired 
that  he  should  engage  their  left  wing ;  he  accordingly  omitted  no 
means  in  use  on  similar  occasions,  with  experienced  commanders, 
liiat  could  serve  to  ciierish  that  opinion  and  continue  its  delusion. 
He  drew  off  a  part  of  his  forces  to  form  on  his  right,  \j'here  he  also 
displayed  his  light  infantry.  His  intention,  however,  was  to  attack  the 
right  wing  of  the  Americans.  Wliile  making  his  dispositions,  chance 
threw  into  his  hands  a  negro,  by  whom  he  was  informed  of  a  private 
path  through  the  wooded  swamp  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  led  to 
their  rear.  The  negro  oflfered  to  show  the  way,  and  promised 
infallible  success.  Colonel  Campbell  resolved  to  profit  of  the  occa- 
sion which  fortune  seemed  to  have  provided  him.  He  accordingly 
directed  sir  James  Baird  to  pursue  with  his  light  infantry  the  indi- 
cated path,  turn  the  right  of  the  Americans,  and  fall  in  by  surprise 
upon  tiieir  rear.  The  New  York  volunteers  under  colonel  Trumbull 
were  ordered  to  support  the  light  infantry.  While  Baird  and  Trum- 
bull, guided  by  the  negro,  proceeded  to  execute  this  movement, 
Campbell  posted  his  artillery  in  a  field  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
concealed  from  the  enemy  by  a  swell  of  ground  in  the  front.  It  was 
destined  to  bear  upon  the  Carolinians,  and  to  cannonade  any  body 
of  troops  in  flank,  which  they  might  detach  into  the  wood  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Baird's  light  infantry.  Meanwhile,  the  republicans 
cnntmued  to  ply  their  artillery  with  great  animation  ;  the  royalists 
were  motionless ;  a  circumstance  which  doubtless  would  have  excited 
alarm  iJ  their  enemies  had  been  eitiier  more  experienced,  or  less 
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sangume.  At  length,  when  Campbell  conceived  that  Baird  had 
reached  his  position,  he  suddenly  unmasked  his  artillery,  and 
marched  briskly  on  to  the  enemy,  who  were  still  totally  blind  to 
their  danger. 

The  charge  of  the  English  and  Hessians  was  8o  impetuous,  that  the 
Americans,  unable  to  withstand  its  shock,  immediately  fell  into  con- 
fusion  and  dispersed.     The  victors  pursued  them.     During  this  time, 
«ie  light  infantry  of  Baird  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  American  right. 
They  fell  m  with  a  body  of  Georgian  militia,  who  were  stationed 
to  guard  the  great  road  from  Ogeeche,  and  routed  them  at  the 
hrst  onset.     As  they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  on  their  way  to 
fall  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Americans,  the  latter,  already  dis- 
comfited, came  running  across  the  plain  full  in  their  front.     The 
disorder  and  dismay  that  now  ensued,  were  past  all  remedy  •  the 
victory  of  the  English  was  complete.     Thirty-eight  commissioned 
officers,  upwards  of  four  hundred  non-commissioned  and  privates, 
forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mortars,  the  fort  with  its 
ammunition  and  stores,  the  shipping  in  the  river,  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions,  with  the  capital  of  Georgia,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  ' 
conquerors  before  dark.     The  loss  of  the  Americans,  owing  to  their 
prompt  flight,  was  very  small.     Only  about  fourscore  fell  in  the 
action  and  pursuit,  and  about  thirty  more  perished  in  their  attempts 
to  escape  through  the  swamp.     The  English  lost  perhaps  not  twenty 
men  in  dead  and  wounded.     This  singular  lood  fortune  was  the  fruit 
of  the  excellent  dispositions  of  colonel  Campbell.   He  distinguished 
himself  no  less  by  a  humanity  the  more  deserving  of  praise,  as  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  in  the 
prisons  of  Boston.     Not  only  was  the  town  of  Savannah  preserved 
from  pillage,  but  such  was  the  excellent  discipline  observed,  that 
though  the  English  entered  it  with  the  fugitives,  as  into  a  city  taken 
by  storm,  not  a  single  person  suffered  who  had  not  arms  in  his  hand 
and  who  was  not,  besides,  in  the  act  either  of  flight  or  resistance.     A 
strong  circumstantial  testimony,  that  those  enormities  so  frequently 
committed  m  time  of  war,  should  with  more  justice  be  charged  to  the 
negligence  or  immediate  participation  of  the  chiefs,  than  to  the  un- 
governable license  of  the  soldiers. 

1779.  Having  thus  made  themselves  masters  of  the  capital,  ttie 
British  troops  soon  overran  the  whole  province  of  Georgia.  Their 
commander  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  offered  pardon  to 
deserters,  and  exhorted  the  friends  of  the  English  name  to  repair  to 
the  royal  standard,  promising  them  assistance  and  protection ;  this 
step  was  not  altogether  fruitless.     A  considerable  number  presented 
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But  the  more  tletermlned  republicans,  preferring  exile  to  submission, 
withdrew  into  South  Carolina. 

The  English  also  employed  all  their  adtuess  to  induce  the  repub- 
lican soldiers  they  had  made  prisoners  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
king ;  but  their  eflbrts  were  nearly  fruitless.  They  were,  therefore, 
crowded  on  board  vessels,  where,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  in  the 
followinir  summer,  and  the  bad  air  conc'imitant  with  their  mode  of 
confinement,  the  greater  part  perished.  The  officers  were  sent  on 
parole  to  Sunbury,  the  only  town  in  the  province  which  still  held  for 
the  congress  ;  but  Moses  Allen,  the  chaplain  of  the  Georgians,  was 
retained,  and  thrust,  a  prisoner  on  board  the  vesst  is,  among  the 
common  soldiers.  This  minister  of  religion  had  not  contentful  him- 
self with  exciting  the  people  to  assert  their  independence,  in  hia 
discourses  from  the  pulpit;  he  appeared  also,  with  arms  in  hand, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  exhibiting  in  his  own  person  ai  admirable 
example  of  valor,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  country. 

Weary  of  the  protracted  rigors  of  his  captivity,  he  one  day  threw 
himself  into  the  river,  hoping  to  escapa,  by  swimming,  to  a  neigh- 
boring island ;  but  he  was  drowned,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  venerated  his  virtues,  and  justly  appreciated  his 
intrepidity.  The  Americans,  too  much  enfeebled  to  keep  the  field, 
passed  the  Savannah  at  Zubly,  and  retreated  into  South  Carolina. 
The  English,  on  the  contrary,  now  masters  of  the  greater  part  of 
Georgia,  frequently  scoured  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  order  to  dis- 
quiet the  enemy,  who  was  still  in  possession  of  the  countries  situated 
on  the  left  bank. 

In  the  meantime,  general  Prevost  had  put  himself  on  the  march 
from  East  Florida,  to  execute  the  orders  of  general  Clinton.  He 
had  to  struggle  with  the  most  formidable  impediments,  as  well  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  places  as  from  the  want  of  provisions.  At  length, 
after  excessive  fatigues  and  hardships,  being  arrived  in  Georgia,  he 
attacked  the  fort  of  Sunbury.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  about  two 
hundred  men,  made  some  show  of  defense;  and  gave  him  the 
trouble  of  opening  trenches.  But,  although  they  were  supported  by 
some  a  med  vessels  and  galleys,  yet  all  hope  of  relief  being  now 
totally  cut  off  by  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  the  province,  they  found 
5 1  necessary  to  surrender  at  discretion .  They  were  treated  humanely. 
This  happened  just  at  the  time  when  colonel  Campbell  had  already 
set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Sunbury.  The  two 
English  corps  made  their  junction  with  reciprocal  felicitations. 
General  Prevost  repaired  to  Savannah,  where  he  took  the  command 
of  all  the  British  troops  that,  coming  from  New  York  and  from  St. 
A  igustine,  had  conquered  to  the  king  the  entire  province  of  Georgia. 
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After  audi  brilliant  snrcesg,  the  British  commandors  dclibcruted 
upon  what  they  hud  to  do  next.  They  were  perfectly  awiir,^  that 
their  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  act  in  a  decisive  manner  aguinMt 
Carolina,  a  powcuul  province,  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  ospe- 
eially  in  the  imritime  parts,  and  governed  !)y  men  endowed  with  the 
best  talents,  aid  exercising  a  great  influence  over  the  multitude. 
The  reduction  '»f  Georgia  was,  in  truth,  the  only  object  which  gene- 
ral Clinton  had  as  yet  proposed  to  h^nnsolf  He  had  purposed  to 
defer  the  mvusion  of  Carolina  until  ti-  arrival  of  the  re-inforcementa 
which  admiral  Arbuthnot  was  to  bring  him  from  England.  Never 
theless,  considering  the  importance  to  the  success  of  future  operations 
of  continuing  offensive  wai  ther  than  halting  upon  the  defensive,  it 
was  determined  to  make  several  excursions  into  Carolina,  m  order  to 
keepaHvein  that  province  the  terror  of  the  royal  arms,  and  to 
re-aninmte  the  hopes  of  the  loyalists.  Major-general  Gardner  was 
ace' rdingly  detached  with  a  numerous  corps,  to  take  posnession  of 
Poi,  Royal.  But  this  expedition  had  -  most  disastrous  issue  3 
the  Carolinian'  fell  vigorously  upon  the  English,  and  expelled  them 
from  the  island  with  severe  loss,  both  in  officers  and  soldicrn. 

On  the  failure  of  this  project,  the  British  generals  endeavored  to 
excite  a  movement  among  the  adversaries  of  congress.  They  in- 
habited, as  we  have  related,  in  very  considerable  °imber,  the  back 
parts  of  Georgia  and  the  two  Cnrolinas.  The  hope  placed  in  them 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  tiiat  had  occasioned  the  invasion  of 
the  southern  provinces  to  be  undertaken.  Of  these  loyalists  there 
were  several  sorts ;  some,  more  violent  and  rancorous,  had  not  only 
abandoned  their  country,  but  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Indians, 
in  order  to  indict  all  possible  mischief  on  their  fellow-citizens,  in  the 
incursions  on  the  frontiers.  Others  lived  solitary  and  wandering 
upon  the  extreme  confines  of  the  Carolinas,  watching  with  the  mosl 
eager  attention  for  any  favorable  occasion  that  might  offer  itself,  for 
the  recovery  of  their  settlements.  Others,  finally,  either  less  bitter 
«M-  more  politic,  continued  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  the  republicans, 
feigning  an  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority.  Though  they 
had  quitted  arms  for  the  labors  of  agriculture,  they  were  stilFalways 
ready  to  resume  them,  whenever  the  possibility  of  a  new  change 
should  become  perceptible.  In  the  meantime,  they  had  recourse  to 
artifice,  and  exerted  their  utmost  diligence  to  keep  their  outlawed 
friends  advised  of  all  that  passed  within  the  country,  and  especially 
of  all  the  movements  of  the  republicans ;  of  this,  the  generals  of 
the  king  were  not  ignorant. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  encourage  and  support  the  loyalists,  they 
moved  up  the  Savannah  as  far  as  Augusta.  As  soon  as  the\  were 
m  possession  of  iliat  post,  ihey  left  no  means  unatterapted  thai  couhJ 
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re-animate  their  partisans,  and  excite  them  to  assemble  in  arms 
They  sent  among  them  numerous  emissaries,  who  exaggerated  to 
them  the  might  of  the  royal  forces.  They  assured  them  that  if  they 
would  but  unite,  they  would  become  incomparably  superior  to  their 
enemies ;  they  were  prodigal  of  promises  and  presents ;  they  exas- 
perated minds  already  imbittered  by  flaming  pictures  of  the  cruelties 
committed  by  the  republicans.  Such  were  the  opinions  propagated 
by  the  British  generals  among  the  friends  of  the  king.  Their  insti- 
gations produced  the  intended  effect ;  the  loyalists  took  arms,  and 
putting  themselves  under  the  command  of  colonel  Boyd,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  they  descended  along  the  western  frontiers  of  Carolina,  in 
order  to  join  the  royal  army.  More  properly  robbers  than  soldiers, 
they  continually  deviated  from  their  route,  in  order  to  indulge  their 
passion  for  pillage.  What  they  could  neither  consume  nor  carry  off, 
they  consigned  to  the  flames.  They  had  already  passed  the  Savan- 
nah, and  were  near  the  British  posts,  when  they  were  encountered  by 
colonel  Pickens,  who  headed  a  strong  detachment  of  Carolinians, 
levied  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six.  Instantly,  the  action  was  engaged 
with  al!  the  fury  excited  by  civil  rancor,  and  all  the  desperation 
inspired  by  the  fear  of  those  evils  which  the  vanquished  would  have 
to  sufler  at  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  battle  lasted  for  a  full 
hour.  At  length  the  loyahsts  were  broken  and  completely  routed. 
Boyd  remained  dead  upon  the  field  ;  all  were  dispersed  ;  many  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  republicans.  Seventy  were  condemned  to 
death  ;  only  five,  however,  were  executed.  This  success  made  a 
deep  impression  throughout  Georgia,  where  the  disaffected  were 
already  on  the  point  of  arming  against  the  congress.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  loyalists  were  repressed,  and  the  republicans  could 
proceed  with  greater  security  in  their  preparations  for  defense 
against  the  royal  arms.  Another  consequence  of  it  was,  that  the 
English  evacuated  Augusta,  and,  retiring  lower  down,  concentered 
their  force  in  the  environs  of  Savannah. 

This  measure  was  the  more  prudent  on  their  part,  as  general  Lin- 
coln, to  whom  congress  had  intrusted  the  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  the  southern  provinces,  was  already  arrived,  and  had  encamped  at 
Black  Swamp,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Augusta.  This  general,  born  in  Massachusetts,  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaigns  of  the  north,  had  been  proposed  to 
the  congress  by  the  Carolinians  themselves,  on  their  first  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  projects  of  the  enemy  against  the  southern  prov- 
inces. The  congress  had  yielded  the  more  readily  to  their  recom- 
mendation, as  they  had  themselves  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of 
general  Lincoln,  and  were  not  ignorant  hofw  essential  it  is  to  tlie  sue 
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Sli^r  tT  *^  V''r  ^"'  h-e  perfect  confidence  in 
ineir  chiels.     The  president,  Lowndes,  employed  all  the  mean.  Z 

h.  power  to  mflan«.  the  ardor  of  the  inhabita/ts  of  South  c"n 
and  to  excite  ihem  to  take  arms  in  defense  of  countrv      Tn  n      ?' 

a.a„po„.WoasMho„M.^^^^^^^^^^ 

try.    The  ra,|,t,a  assembled  and  joined  the  continental  trooD8     Th. 

mIrTh  ctlt  nf'  ri, '"""  '"'*  "  «■'  «PP--hTdaS 

ati.  height;  ^^eryJ.X!':'^^s.^:XT£TrZ 
had  ndeed  great  efforts  to  make.     Washington  was  far  frL  .7     ^ 

c;rwithte7::it^r;s:  :7s:t^:Sn^^^^^^^ 

were  eontinaally  n,ined  by  a  pest  which  was  sSt "Ctfec  -^^^^^^^^^ 

h  n  ihl^l    rr  "'  T.S'S^"™'^-    !'  was  not  to  te  e3ed 

hen,  that  he  should  stnp  himself  in  order  to  re-inforee  the  a™v  of 

the  south  ;  yet  more,  the  same  intestine  disease  whicrc^feeWrd^the 

£s  „  .h  ,"S'';'  "'"'""S''  '*  *"'  "'^''^''y  combined  with  the 

ehcs  of  the  corps  of  Robert  Howe.     With  the  exception  of  sivhrn! 
dred  continental  troops,  the  rest  were  militia,  Mttle  accus toraed To 
war,  and  bound  only  to  a  few  months  of  servi  e.    Ge3  Uncoil 
however,  not  m  the  least  discouraged,  found  resources  even  in  ts 
own  ardor.     In  order  at  first  to  show  himself  to  the  enemy  he  had 
repaired  to  Black  Swamp,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Savannah.     Tht 
movement,  together  with  the  recent  discomfiture  of  the  loyalists  had 
.nduced  the  Bmish  general  to  retire  down  the  river,  leavm^g  ho^t^ 
!  ;::  fr"^.  P°''  ■"  Hudson's  Ferry.    But  Lincoln  extf^ded  hL 
views  farther;  He  purposed  to  restrict  the  enemy  still  more  and  to 
press  him  close  upon  the  coast,  in  order  to  deprive  hiraTf  the  rl 

ZT-  r  "'""'''  ""?  '"  ''^  '"'"'  countries,  and  to  put  an  e^d 
to  the  intercourse,  whether  open  or  secret,  which  he  kept  up  whh 
the  loyalists  of  the  upper  parts.  He  accordingly  orde^d  genTrS 
Ashe  ,0  leave  his  baggage  behind,  and,  passing  tht  Savannah,  to  tile 
post  on  a  little  river  called  Briar  Creek  This  order  was  e  ecuted 
"■■th  diligence,  and  the  camg  seated  in  a  very  strong  posi^'n   t 
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n'as  covered  in  front  by  the  creek,  which  for  several  miles  above  was 
too  deep  to  be  forded ;  on  the  left  by  the  Savannah  and  a  deep  mo- 
rass ;  the  right  was  secured  by  a  corps  of  cavalry.  General  Ashe 
had  with  him  about  two  thousand  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his  encampment,  the  English 
resolved  to  attack  him.     Colonel  Prevost,  who  was  posted  at  Hud- 
son's Ferry,  set  out  on  this  expedition.    Having  divided  his  force  in 
two  columns,  he  advanced  the  right,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
towards  Briar  Creek,  with  an  apparent  view  of  intending  to  pass  it, 
in  order  to  take  up  the  attention  of  the  republicans.     The  left,  con- 
sisting of  nine  hundred  men,  among  which  were  grenadiers,  light 
infantry,  and  horse,  he  led  himself  a  circuitous  march  of  about  fifty 
miles,  in  order  to  cross  Briar  Creek,  and  thereby,  turning  the  right, 
to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy.     At  the  same  time, 
general  Prevost  made  such  dispositions  and  movements  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river,  between  Savannah  and  Ebenezer,  as  were  likely 
to  divert  general  Lincoln  from  thinking  of  Ashe.  This  general,  who, 
in  such  a  proximity  of  the  enemy,  should  have  redoubled  his  watch- 
fulness, instead  of  having  the  country  scoured  by  his  cavalry,  had 
detached  it  upon  some  distant  and  unprofitable  expedition.     The 
English,  therefore,  arrived  so  unexpectedly,  though  in  open  dayliglit, 
that  the  Americans  received  the  first  notice  of  danger  from  the  havoc 
which  the  assailants  made  in  their  camp.     The  militia  were  panic 
struck,  and  fled  without  firing  a  shot.   But  many  of  them  encountered 
in  flight  that  death  which  they  might  have  avoided  by  a  gallant 
resistance.     Their  cowardice  did  not  shield  them  ;  the  deep  marsh 
and  the  river  which  should  have  afforded  security  became  now  the 
instruments  of  their  destruction.     Blinded  by  their  flight  and  terror, 
they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  one,  or  drowned  in  the  other.     The 
regular  troops  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  commanded  and  ani- 
mated by  general  Elbert,  m-de  a  brave  resistance ;  but,  abandoned 
by  the  militia,  and  overwhelmed  by  number,  they  were  also  compelled 
to  retreat.     This  rout  of  Briar  Creek  took  place  the  third  of  March. 
The  Americans  lost  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  not  a  few  killed  and  prisoners.    The  number  of 
the  drowned  and  wounded  is  not  known ;  but  it  appears  that  more 
perished  in  the  water  than  by  wounds.     Of  all  the  coips  cf  general 
Ashe,  scarcely  four  hundred  soldiers  rejoined  general  Lincoln,  who, 
in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  found  his  forces  diminished  more 
than  a  fourth  part.    This  victory  rendered  the  royal  troops  again 
masters  of  all  Georgia.     It  opened  them  communications  with  the 
loyalists  in  the  back  parts  of  this  province  and  the  two  Carolinas. 
Those  who  were  not  yet  recovered  of  the  terror  inspired  by  tlwii 
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recent  defeat,  took  fresh  courage ;  there  was  nothing  now  to  prevent 
their  going  to  re-inforce  the  royal  army.  ^ 

The  Carohnians,  though  deeply  affected  at  so  severe  a  check 
were  not,  however,  disheartened ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vict' 
nous  enemy  from  overrunning  their  fertile  territory,  they  made  ever^ 
exertion  to  assemble  their  militia,  and  to  re-anLate^heir  X' 
Rigorous  penalties  were  decreed  against  those  who  should  refuse  to 
inarch  when  called  out,  or  to  obey  their  commanders ;  high  bounties 
were  promised;  regiments  of  horse  were  organized;  tlie  office 
were  chosen  among  the  most  leading  men  of^he  country.    John 
Rutledge,  a  man  of  extensive  influence,  was  elected  governor  o? 
the  province,  and  empowered  to  do  whatever  he  should  judge  neces' 
sary  to  the  public  welfare.     Animated  by  the  love  of  country  and 

f  the  Si  r  r  'u""''  °'  *'"^  evils  which  would  be  their  po  t  on 
If  the  English  should  gain  possession  of  the  province,  the  republicans 
displayed  so  much  zeal  and  activity  in  their  preparations  for'defense 
that  by  the  middle  of  April,  general  Lincoln  found  himself  at  the 
tu-.  '"'"■"  ^'^^^  ^'"  *^°"'^"d  ^'^ting  men. 
While  these  preparations  were  in  process  in  the  Carolinas,  general 
Prevost  busied  himself  in  Georgia  in  re-organizing  all  t  .>.  pa'tsof 

ernalT-^i"^^''  suffered  by  the  wan     He^established  an  in- 
ternal  administration  in  the  province,and  strenuously  urged  the  loyal- 

Svmn  b' r"'  '""•     "^^  '^'  notimmediatelyattempttocross'he 

he  had  nt;         r     ^r''^'™"'^  '^"^"  '-y  '^'  '^^'  '^"d,  besides 
he  had  not  a  sufficient  force  to  attacu  lower  Carolina,  wh^re  there 

were  none  but  patriots;  and  general  Lincoln,  notwithstanding  the 
routo    Briar  Creek,  still  maintained  his  position  on  the  left  bank 
ready  to  oppose  him,  if  he  inclined  to  pass.*^   Not,  however,  that  the 
American  general  was  m  a  condition  to  act  offensively  befoie  he  was 
re-inforced  ;  he  might  even  have  deemed  himself  extremely  fortuna^  e 
in  not  being  attacked.    But  as  soon  as  he  found  his  force  augmen"e7 
as  we  have  just  seen,  he  made  a  movement  which  provoked  another 
of  extreme  importance,  on  the  paa  of  his  adversary.  He  marched 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  towards  Augusta,  whether  to  protec  an 
assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  provincf,  which  was  toconven     „ 
that  town,  or  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  strong  position  in  upper 
Georgia  ,n  order  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  confederation  in 
that  part,  and  to  mterrupt  the  transmission  of  provisions  and  recruits 
whK.h  the  loyalist,  furnished  to  the  British.     He  ^vas  already  arriv  d 

Wnf  ^^fl^^'Seneral  Moultrie,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  in 
front  of  general  Prevost,  ,n  order  to  dispute  his  passage  across  he 
Savannah.     He  considered  this  corps  the  more  sufficient  for    l.« 
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defense  of  the  left  bank  and  the  approaches  of  Charleston,  tne 
capital  of  South  Carolina,  inasmuch  as  the  breadth  of  the  river,  tho' 
marshes  which  border  it  on  the  north  side,  and  the  numerous  creeks 
which  intersect  that  province,  appeared  to  him  obstacles  capable  by 
themselves  of  arresting  the  enemy. 

But  general  Prevost  saw  his  position  in  a  different  light.  His  army 
was  increased  by  the  junction  of  the  loyalists.  He  hoped  that  his 
presence  in  Carohna  would  excite  some  movements  there ;  he  wanted 
provisions,  which  he  was  sure  of  finding  in  abundance  in  that  prov- 
ince ;  and  lastly,  he  calculated  that  the  effect  of  his  invasion  would 
be  to  recall  Lincoln  from  Georgia,  and  perhaps  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  him  with  advantage.  Determined  by  these  con- 
siderations, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  three  thousand 
men,  among  English,  loyalists^ and  Indians,  and  passed  the  Savannaii 
with  its  adjacent  marshes,  though  not  without  excessive  difficulties. 
The  militia  under  Moultrie,  surprised  and  dismayed  at  such  intrepid- 
ity, gave  way,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance  fell  back  upon  Charles- 
ton. Moultrie,  with  the  handful  he  had  left,  and  the  light  horse  of 
Pulaski,  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  retard  the  enemy  ;  but  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  yield  to  force.  Astonished  himself  at  the  facility 
with  which  he  had  triumphed  over  the  natural  impediments  of  the 
country,  and  the  resistance  of  the  republicans,  Prevost  extended  his 
views  to  objects  of  greater  moment.  The  drift  of  his  expedition 
was  at  first  merely  to  forage  ;  he  was  disposed  to  give  it  a  nobler 
aim,  and  ventured  to  meditate  an  attack  upon  the  important  city  of 
Charleston.  He  promised  himself  that  it  would  soon  fall  into  his 
power,  when  he  should  have  acquired  the  control  of  the  open 
country. 

The  loyalists,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  hopes  and  wishes,  which 
they  too  frequently  substituted  for  reaUties,  failed  not  to  improve  this 
disposition,  which  was  so  favorable  to  them.  They  assured  Prevost 
that  they  had  correspondence  with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  that  the  moment  the  royal  standard  should  be  descried  from 
its  battlements,  their  adherents  would  rise  and  throw  open  its  gates. 
Moreover,  they  offered  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  army,  and  to  furnish 
ail  the  information  that  could  be  desired  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
country.  Another  consideration  came  to  the  support  of  their  repre- 
seniations  ;  though  general  Lincoln  could  not  but  know  the  British 
had  crossed  the  Savannah,  and  menaced  the  capital,  yet  he  manifest- 
ed no  intention  of  moving  to  its  relief;  so  fully  was  he  persuaded 
that  the  royalists  designed  nothing  more  than  to  pillage  the  country. 
General  Prevost,  therefore,  pursued  his  march  towards  Charleston 
m  great  security,  hoping,  in  the  consternation  at  his  sudden  appeal- 
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nnce,  to  en  er  it  without  opposition.  Meairwhile,  when  Lincoln  was 
convinced,  by  the  continual  approaches  of  the  e^emy,  of  the  eaZ 
of  his  designs,  he  immediately  detached  a  body  of  infantry  moused 
on  horseback  for  the  greater  expedition,  to  th'e  defense  oHhecapt 
ta  ,  and  collecting  the  militia  of  the  upper  country,  returned  with  hL 
^^hole  force  to  act  as  circumstances  -night  offer  L  its  relief  The 
Chtio  T"""  'u  ^'""^'y  "ver,  which  bathes  the  walW 
with  n  Ittl  '"  1'"''^ '  '^'^  P^^^^^  '^  immediately,  and  took  post 
within  httle  more  than  cannon  shot  of  that  city,  be tweenThe  Hver 

.tth'on^T^^^^^^^ 

suDurhs,  and  cut  a  trench  in  the  rear  of  ih^  ^i.„  f 
theother    The  fortifications  had\:eL:  a  edlZ^^^^^ 
upon  all  the  chain  of  work,  which  formed  the  dnctureX "own 
Governor  Rut  ledge  had  arrived  there  two  days  before  with  fi™ 
hundred  ra.htm,  as  .veil  as  colonel  Harris,  who  had  Solht  the 
succor  sen,  by  general  Lincoln,  after  a  forc;d  n,a,ch  of  mot  ,ha„ 
forty  ,n,les  at  every  stage.     The  count  Pulaski  was  also  cTme  to 
re-|„force  the  garrison  with  the  dragoon,  of  hi,  legion  whTchwM 
called  the  Am^sican  Legion.     The  presence  of  ail  These  TrooDS  re 
assured  the  mhabitants ;  they  would  have  thought  .hemselvrfortu 
nate  m  ob.a,nmg  an  honorable  capitulation  if  this  rccthad  no 
reached  them,  or  if  the  English,  instead  of  suspend  ng  the  r  march 
as  they  d,d  had  made  their  appearance  two  days  sooner.    mTar' 
risen  passed  the  whole  night  under  arm, ;  the  hou,e,,  and  the  entire 
c,rcu,t  of  the  wall,,  were  illuminated.   On  the  following  mo  n^ng    1 ' 

Uot     ThfA  """""'"'^  "■°  '°""'  °«'>=™g  ^"'y  favorable  cond 
n    ;,,  ^'«'/'"'="'=''"»  ^'n'  out  their  commissioners  to  ncrotiate 
and  the  conference  was  opened.     But  they  neglected  nothin"   hat' 
could  draw  ,t  mto  length,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  bo 
siegers  were  not  in  force  sufficient  to  carrv  the  olace  hlfnJ  ■       n 
protebility,  general  Lincoln  would  arri^^to  tie,  ;ert  '  '"m 
oordmgy,  they  propced  that  their  province  should  relta  neut; 
dunng  the  war;  and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 7  houW  be 
^:b7^:'  '"'°""'""  "'^  '°  "»">»«  "o  '^  United  Stl^L'  to 

The  English  answered  that  their  generals  had  not  come  there  with 
egjsla  ive  powers,  and  that  ,i„c=  theVrison  were  ™™  they  In 

■des  th-  r°"°"  f  """•    '^*"  P'»P°»''  »-o  made  on  both 
«des,  which  were  not  accepted,  and  the  English  lost  the  whole  day 

mh,s  ne^tiauon,  which  was  not  broken  off  till  in  the  evening 

The  mhab.  ants,  expecting  ,o  be  attacked  during  the  night  3 
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overy  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defense.  Finding  himself  totally 
disappointed  in  every  hope  that  had  been  held  out  to  him  relative  to 
Ciiarleston,  general  Prevost  began  to  reflect  that  the  ramparts  were 
furnished  with  a  formidable  artillery,  and  flanked  by  a  flotilla  of 
armed  shipping  and  galleys;  that  the  garrison  was  even  more  numer- 
ous than  his  own  army ;  that  he  had  neither  battering  artillery,  nor 
a  naval  force  to  co-operate  with  his  land  forces ;  that  the  vanguard  of 
the  army  of  Lincoln  had  already  appeared,  and  that  himself  was  fast 
approaching ;  and  lastly,  that  if  he  were  repulsed  with  any  consider- 
able loss,  which  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  his  situation,  involved 
as  ho  was  in  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  creeks,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  superior  enemy,  seemed  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  hope  that  any 
part  of  his  army  could  have  been  preserved.  Under  these  consid- 
erations, he  profited  of  the  obscurity  of  night,  and  directed  his  re- 
treat towards  Georgia.  But  instead  of  taking  the  way  of  the  land, 
which  was  too  dangerous,  he  passed  his  troops  into  the  islands  of  St. 
James  and  St.  John,  which  lie  to  the  southward  of  Charleston,  and 
whose  cultivation  and  fertility  offered  abundant  resources.  As  from 
Charleston  to  Savannah  there  extends  along  the  coast  a  continued 
succession  of  little  contiguous  islands,  so  separated  from  the  continent 
as  to  aflbrd  both  navigable  channels  and  excellent  harbors,  Prevost 
could  be  at  no  loss  about  the  means  of  repairing  to  the  latter  city. 

His  immediate  design  was  to  establish  his  camp  on  the  island  of 
Port  Royal,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  and  no  less 
lemarkaijle  for  its  salubrity  than  fruitfulness.  These  quarters  were 
the  more  desirable,  as  the  sickly  and  almost  pestilential  season  abeadv 
approached  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  the  British  troops, 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  climate,  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  its 
mortal  influence. 

While  Prevost  was  engaged  in  passing  his  troops  from  one  island 
to  another,  general  Lincoln,  who  by  the  main  land  had  followed 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to 
attack  colonel  Maitland,  who,  with  a  corps  of  English,  Hessians  and 
Carolinian  loyalists,  was  encamped  at  the  pass  of  Stono  Ferry,  on 
the  inlet  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of  St.  John ;  this 
post,  besides  its  natural  advantages,  was  well  covered  with  redoubts, 
an  abatiis,  and  artillery.  The  Americans  attacked  with  vigor,  but 
they  found  a  no  less  obsi.nate  resistance.  At  length,  overwhelmed 
by  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  unabl  with  their  field  pieces  to  make 
any  impression  on  his  fortifications,  they  retired  at  the  approach  of  a 
re-inforcement  which  came  to  the  support  of  Maitland.  The  Eng- 
lish., after  establishing  posts  upon  the  most  important  points,  proceed- 
ed to  occupy  their  cantonments  on  the  island  of  Port  Royal.    Tho 
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Americans  returned,  for  the  most  part,  into  theirs  ;  and  the  unhealthi- 

tZ  Enl  'hT"  P"'  '  «^7toallfurther  operutionsof  eithlrp^^  :^ 
The  Lnghsh  thus  remamcd  m  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole 
provmce  of  Georgia;  and  the  American,  found  some eonsolatbnt 
having  raised  the  siege  of  Charleston,  though  the  vicinity  orthe 
enemy  still  k.ft  them  in  apprehension  of  a  new  invasion  in  Soitl 
Carolina.  The  incursion  of  which  this  rich  and  flourishing  province 
had  just  been  the  theater,  so  far  from  serviin  the  interests  of  the 
kmg,  was  highly  prejudicial  to  his  cause.     iVit  enrich  d       offic 

xttyrtlr"'  ''^T '■'''''''   """^^-  «^  '^^^^^^^^^ 
Ihe  royal  troops  were  not  satisfied  with  pillaging:  thev  soarpd 

ne.therwomen,norchildren,norsick.     Herein  they  LZnegr^es 
for  spies  and  companions,  who,  being  very  numerous  in  all  the  pkce 
hey  traversed,  flocked  upon  their  route  in  the  hope  of  obtain^ 
hberty.     To  recommend  themselves  to  the  English,  they  putevlrf 
thing  to  sack,  and  ,f  their  masters  had  concealed  any  valuaWe  effects 
they  hastened  to  discover  them  to  their  insatiable' spoie^.tuh 
was  the  rapacity  of  these  robbers,  that  not  content  with  s tripll 
houses  of  their  richest  furniture,  and  individuals  of  the  r  mo  t   "? 
Clous  ornaments,  they  violated  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead  and 
gasping  for  gold,  went  rummaging  among  the  tombs.  '        ' 

Whatever  they  could  not  carry  off,  they  destroyed.  How  many 
delight  u  gardens  were  ravaged  !  What  magnificent  habitations  were 
devoted  o  the  flames      Every  where  ruins  and  ashes.     Theve^ 

nans.     Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  paint  the  brutal  fury  of  tl^s 

Aliicans.     But  the  heaviest  loss  which  the  planters  of  Carolina  ha( 

wer.  taken  from  them  :  some  were  carried  to  the  English  islands- 

wth  171'tf  '"TJ"  ^'^  "^^'^'^^  ^^  ^  pestile^nUal t"e  i 
wmcn  broke  out  among  them  soon  after. 

by  tl.eBrlSfr'''^"™'''^'''**''^'^'""'  »">"ife»">  P"l>Hshed 
DJ  the  Writ  sh  commissioners  on  quitting  America,  after  the  failure  of 
theirnegotiations ;  their  abominable  threats  were  but  too  fa  ihM"' 
executed  m  Carolina.  A  cry  of  horror  arose  throughout  the  c  S 
worlJ  against  theferocity  of  the  British  arm.es.    Such,  airwi  the 
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keeping  \  irginia  in  continual  alarm  by  cruel  but  useless  devaHtations 
upon  the  coast  of  that  opulent  province.     Having  assembled  a  suita- 
ble number  of  ships,  under  the  command  of  commodore  Collier,  he 
embarked  a  corps  of  two  thousand  men,  conducted  by  general  Mat- 
thews.    They  proceeded  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  leaving  a  sufficient 
force  in  Hampton  Road  to  block  up  that  port  and  the  entrance  of  the 
river  James,  went  to  take  land  on  the  banks  of  Elizabeth  river.     The 
British  immediately  pushed  forward  against  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
and  entered  it  without  resistance.     Fort  Nelson  was  also  abandoned 
to  them  at  the  first  rumor  of  their  approach.     They  found  it  equally 
easy  to  occupy  the  town,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Norfolk, 
on  I  fie  opposite  side  of  the  river.     Pursuing  their  march  with  the 
same  celerity,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Suflblk,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nansemond  river.     In  all  these  places,  as  well  as  at 
Kempers  Landing,  Shepherds,  Gosport,  Tanners  Creek,  in  a  word, 
throughout  the  extent  of  territory  into  which  they  penetrated,  their 
passage  was  marked  by  cruelty  and  devastation.     They  demolished 
the  magazines,  brought  off  or  destroyed  the  provisions,  and  burned  or 
took  away  an  immense  quantity  of  shipping    Several  thousand  barrels 
of  salted  provisions,  wliich  had  been  prepared  for  Washington's  army, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  stores,  also  fell  into  their  power.   Their  booty 
in  tobacco  even  surpassed  their  hope  ;  in  brief,  this  rich  and  fertile 
country  was  converted  in  a  few  days  into  one  vast  scene  of  smoking 
ruins.     In  their  indignation  the  Virginians  sent  to  ask  the  English 
what  sort  of  war  this  was  1     They  answered,  that  they  were  com- 
manded to  visit  the  same  treatmmt  upon  all  those  who  refused  to  obey 
the  king.     Listening  to  the  insinuations  of  the  refugees,  who  inces- 
santly affirmed  that  Virginia  contained  a  host  of  loyalists,  that  were 
only  waiting  for  a  rallying  point  to  raise  the  province  in  revolt,  the 
British  commanders  were  much  inclined  to  prolong  their  stay  in  it ; 
and  thought  of  fortifying  themselves  in  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  make 
it  their  place  of  arms.     They  wrote,  accordingly,  to  general  Clinton, 
demanding  his  orders.     But  Clinton,  weary  of  this  piratical  war,  and 
less  eager  than  commodore  Collier  to  swallow  the  brilliant  delusions 
of  the  refugees,  did  not  approve  the  plan  proposed.    Ob  the  contrary, 
he  directed  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  after  securing  their  prizes, 
to  rejoin  him  at  New  York.     He  needed  this  force  himself,  for  an 
enterprise  of  no  little  importance,  which  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
undertaking,  up  the  Hudson.    Virginia,  therefore,  ceased  for  that 
time  to  be  the  theater  of  these  barbarous  depredations. 

The  Americans  had  constructed,  at  gieat  labor  and  expense,  very 
strong  works  at  the  posts  of  Verplanks  Neck  and  Stony  Point,  situ- 
ated on  nearly  opposite  points  of  land,  the  first  on  the  east,  and  the 
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othor  on  the  west,  side  of  the  Hudson.     They  defended  thn  m,.  h 
frequented  pass  called  Kincs  Ferrv  vvhirl.  ^L/n         r  .  "*''* 

power  of  the  Enghsh  withou't  co.^'lH  g^^^^^^^^^ 

the  northern  and  southern  provinces     Gon^ml  PKn*      u   ,  "^^" 
of  Mlf "  Cot  ''';'"^'"g'3;:  ««^  °"t  "Pon  this  expedition  about  the  last 

no,  bc,„g  prepared  ,o  receive  him,  evacuated  Stol  Point  l"f 
Ihcy  were  soon  replaced  by  the  royal  troops.     But  at  VerZlis^he  « 

ZnZ':z'"'v '"'  rp'""--'"^  erected  ™t:;f„n 

unfortunately  commanded^  the  he^M^^ 

tl  e  E„g,,3h,  by  the,r  exertions  during  the  night,  had  planted  a  brttrrv 
of  heavy  cannon,  and  another  of  mortars  Earlv  nn  ik.  f  li  ^ 
morning,  they  opened  a  tempestof  fir^  up™  P    Vf  mtt     Z 

.S,  hir;.r'''"'"f  ■"  l™"'  *>'  '^o""""-'''-  comer,  X  advanld 
"ith  his  galleys  and  gunboats  within  reach  of  the  fort  •  and  Lreneml 

ea,  and  had  closely  invested  t  on  the  lanH  oJrlo  -r-k 
seeing  that  all  po  Jbility  of  relief  was  now  cut  ff,  a„d  t LETo 
was  totally  overpowered  and  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  that  whch.h 
received,  surrendered  at  discretion  the  foir„wi„rmorn  n.  Th'^ 
were  treated  humanely.  General  Chnton  gate*d,>eeZ°for  loJ 
Pletmg  the  works  of  Stony  Point;  and  with  a  view  to  "he  ul.er^; 
opemtions  of  theeampaign,  encamped  his  armyatPhiJiX^habZ 

F'vlnces'       ^^""''"'"'''■'"""8'*'' «"■"?»«-» 'he  mi-idl 
.„  '"/f  "'"  "f  ™T*«"'  'he  British  generals  were  disposed  at  least 

The-  coasts  of  Connecticut  which  border  the  sound,  afforded  shel- 
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tcr  to  a  multitude  of  extremely  enterprising  pklvatecrsmcn,  who  inter- 
cepted whatever  made  its  appearance  in  their  waterH,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  commerce  of  New  York  by  the  sound,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  British  fleet  and  arniy,  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  draw  the  greater  part  of  their  provisions 
from  that  part.     With  a  view  of  curing  the  evil,  Clinton  ordered 
governor  Tryon  to  embark  for  Connecticut  with  a  strongdetachment. 
Ife  accordingly  proceeded  to  make  a  descent  at  New  Haven,  where 
ho  dislodged  the  militia,  after  some  irregular  resistance,  and  destroyed 
whatever  he  found  in  the  port.     Thence  he  advanced  to  Fairfield, 
whith  he  devoted  to  the  flames.    Norwalk  and  Greenfield  were  in  like 
manner  laid  in  ashes.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  prodigious ;  be- 
sides that  of  their  houses  and  effects,  a  considerable  number  of  ships, 
either  finished  or  on  the  stocks,  with  a  still  greater  of  whale  boats  and 
small  craft,  with  stores  and  merchandise  to  an  immense  amount,  were 
all  destroyed.    Tryon,  far  from  blushing  at  such  shameful  excesses, 
even  boasted  of  them,  insisting  that  he  had  thereby  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  the  king.    Could  he  have  thought  that  in  a  war  against 
an  entire  people,  it  was  rather  his  duty  to  desolate  than  to  conquer? 
And  what  other  name  can  be  given  to  ravages  and  conflagrations 
which  conduce  to  no  decisive  result,  but  (hat  of  gratuitous  enormities? 
But,  if  this  mental  obliquity,  if  this  cruel  frenzy  in  an  individual,  who 
was  not  a  stranger  to  civilization,  have  but  too  many  examples  in  the 
history  of  men,  still,  is  it  not  astonishing,  that  he  should  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  by  such  means  he  could  induce  the  Americans  to 
replace  themselves  under  the  royal  standard  ?    It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
in  effect,  that  in  the  midst  of  ravage  and  combustion,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  by  which  he  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their 
ancient  duty  and  allegiance.    But  whether  thw  mode  of  operation 
was  displeasing  to  Clinton,  who  perhaps  had  only  desired  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  shipping,  and  not  that  of  houses  and  temples,  or  from  what- 
ever other  more  real  motive,  he  ordered  Tryon  to  cease  hostilities,  and 
to  rejoin  him  immediately,  at  New  York.     But  the  melancholy  ves- 
tiges of  the  rage  of  the  English  were  not  effaced  by  his  retreat,  and 
these  piratical  invasions  redoubled  the  abhorrence  attached  to  their 
name. 

While  the  coasts  of  Connecticut  were  thus  desolated  oy  the 
British  arms,  the  Americans  undertook  an  expedition  which  afforded 
a  brilliant  demonstration  that,  so  far  from  wanting  courage,  they 
could  vie  in  boldness  with  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  Europe. 
The  English  had  labored  with  such  industry  in  finishing  the  works 
at  Stony  Point,  that  they  had  already  reduced  that  rock  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  real  fortress.    They  had  furnished  it  with  a  numerous  and 
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Bolecled  gairison.  The  stores  weio  abundant,  the  defensive  prepa- 
n'tioiis  forniidubU!.  These  considerations  could  not,  however,  dis- 
courage Washington,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Stony  Hoint 
and  Verphmks,  had  advanced  and  taken  post  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Hudson,  from  forming  the  design  to  surprise  and 
attempt  both  these  forts  by  assault.  He  charged  general  Wayne 
With  the  attack  of  Stony  Point,  and  general  Howe  with  that  of  Ver- 
planks.  He  provided  the  first  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the  most 
enterprismg  and  veteran  infantry  in  all  his  army. 

These  troops  set  out  on  their  expedition  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and 
havmg  accomplished  their  march  over  high  mountains,  through  deep 
morasses,  difficult  defiles,  and  roads  exceedingly  bad  and  narrow 
arrived  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  within  a  mile  of  Stony 
Point.  General  Wayne  then  halted  to  reconnoiter  the  v-rks  and  to 
observe  the  situation  of  the  garrison.  The  English,  however,  did 
not  perceive  him.  He  formed  his  corps  in  two  columns,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  right.  It  was  preceded  by  a  vanguard  of 
a  '  undred  and  fifty  picked  men,  commanded  by  that  brave  and 
adventurous  Frenchman,  lieutenant-colonel  Fieury.  This  vanguard 
vyas  Itself  guided  by  a  forlorn  hope  of  about  twenty,  led  by  lieutenant 
Ijibbon.  The  column  on  the  left,  conducted  by  major  Stewart,  had 
a  similar  vanguard,  also  preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  under  lieuten- 
ant Knox.  These  forlorn  hopes,  among  other  offices,  were  particu- 
arly  intended  to  remove  the  abattis  and  other  obstructions,  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  succeeding  troops.     General  Wayne  directed 

i  r*?f'  ^"^  "'"''^  '"  ""'^^^  *"^  "''^nc^'  W'th  unloaded  muskets 
and  fixed  bayonets.  At  midnight  they  arrived  under  the  walls  of 
the  fort.  The  two  columns  attacked  upon  the  flanks,  while  major 
Murfee  engaged  the  attention  of  the  garrison  by  a  feint  in  their  front. 
An  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself;  the  deep  morass  which 
covered  the  works  was  at  this  time  overtlowed  by  the  tide.  The 
English  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  and  of  cannon 
loaded  with  grape-shot ;  but  neither  the  inundated  morass,  nor  a 
double  pahsade,  nor  the  bastioned  ramparts,  nor  the  storm  of  fire 
that  was  poured  from  them,  could  arrest  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Americans;  they  opened  their  way  with  the  bayonet,  prostrated 
whatever  opposed  them,  scaled  the  fort,  and  the  two  columns  met  in 
the  centre  of  the  works.  General  Wayne  received  a  contusion  in 
the  head,  by  a  musket  ball,  as  he  passed  tlie  last  abattis;  colonel 
!♦  leury  struck  with  his  own  hand  the  royal  standard  that  waved  upon 
the  walls.  Of  the  forlorn  hope  of  Gibbon,  seventeen  out  of  the 
twerity  perished  in  the  attack.  The  English  lost  upwards  of  six 
hundred  men  m  killed  and  prisoners.    The  conquerors  abstainec* 
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from  pillage  and  from  all  disorder ;  a  conduct  the  more  wo.  .hy  lo  be 
commended,  as  they  had  still  present  in  mind  the  ravages  and  butch- 
eries whicl.  their  enemies  had  so  recently  committed  in  Carolina,  m 
Connecticut,  and  in  Virginia.  Humanity  imparted  new  effulgence 
to  the  victory  which  valor  had  obtained. 

The  attack  meditated  against  Verplanks  had  not  the  same  sue- 
cess ;  general  Howe  encountered  insurmountable  obstacles.     Mer.n- 
while,  Clinton  had  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point;  and,  being  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  establish 
themselves  in  that  position,  he  instantly  detached  a  corps  of  cavalfy 
and  light  infan*r/  to  dislodge  them.     But  Washington  had  attained 
his  object ;  he  had  originally  intended  nothing  more  than  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  artillery  and  stores  of  the  fort,  to  destroy  tht 
worlis,  and  to  bring  off  the  garrison.     It  was  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  his  views  to  risk  a  general  action,  in  order  to  favor  a  partial 
operation  ;  he  therefore  ordered  general  Wayne  to  retire ;  which  he 
did  puccessfully,  after  having  dismantled  the  fortifications.     This 
expedition,  so  glorious  for  the  American  arms,  was  celebrated  with 
rapture  in  all  parts  of  the  confederation.    The  congress  decreed 
their  acknowledgments  to  Washington,  tnd  to  Wayne,  to  Fleury, 
Stewart,  Gibbon,  and  Knox.    They  presented  general  Wayne  with 
a  medal  of  gold,  which  represented  this  brilliant  achievement. 
Fleury  and  Stewart  received  a  similar  medal  of  ^'Iver.     Not  willing 
to  leave  the  bravery  of  their  soldiers  without  iis  retribution,  they 
ordered  an  estimate  of  the  military  stores  taken  at  Stony  Point,  and 
the  value  thereof  to  be  shared  among  them. 

Rendered  more  daring  and  adventurous  by  the  success  of  this 
enterprise,  the  republicans  frequently  harassed  the  outposts  of  the 
royal  army.  The  continual  skirmishes  that  followed  were  alternate- 
ly advantageous  or  disastrous  to  the  two  parties.  One  of  the  most 
considerable  was  engaged  at  Paulus  Hook,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  to  New  York ;  the  Americans  were  treated  rather 
roughly  in  it. 

An  expedition  of  much  more  importance  took  place  on  the  river 
Penobscot,  near  the  eastern  confines  of  New  England,  on  tie  side 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Colonel  Maclean  had  embarked  from  Halifax  wiih 
a  strong  division  of  regulars,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  post,  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  in  the  county  of  Lincchi.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Penobscot,  he  took  possession  of  an  advantageous  situation,  and 
proceeded  to  fortify  himself.  From  that  position  he  purposed  to 
nnnoy  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  confederation ;  and  by  this  diver- 
sion in  Massachusetts,  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province  from  sending  rc-inforccments  to  the  army  of  Washington. 
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This  racveraent  occasioned  an  unusual  alarm  at  Boston,  and  it  ivaj 
dolermmed  to  make  al!  possible  efforts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  froraa 
post  which  smoothed  his  way  to  more  considerable  enterpS  An 
armament  was  fitted  out  with  extraordinary  dispatch;  L  in  orde" 
to  secure  v^sels  of  transport  as  well  as  sailors,  an  embargo  ^S; 
days  was  hid  on  all  their  shipping.  The  crews  and  the  troops  we™ 
assembled  with  equal  promptitude,  and  aU  the  preparations  for  ,h 
«pedit,on  were  .oon  completed.  The  squadron  was  undS  he 
conduct  of  commcdore  SaltonstaU,  and  the  land  troops  were  com 

Penotseot '■  ^""'"  ^°""-    '^  ^"^  «>'  «•«  mouth  ofTe 

Colonel  Maclean  had  received  at  firet  rumors,  and  afterwards 
undoubted  intelligence,  of  the  preparations  that  were  mS  a 
Boston     He  employed  all  the  means  which  the  shortness  See 
left  at  his  disposal,  to  secure  his  defense.    The  republicans  ap2r! 
ed;  their  fi«t  attempts  to  land  were  rendered  vain  by  the  m?S 
resistance  of  the  royal  troops;  they  redoubled  their  efforte  »d  « 
lengti.  succeeded  in  effecting  that  object.    General  LoveH  imtead 
of  attacking  immediately,  which  would  have  ensured  him  victory  set 
about  intrenching  himself.    The  English  resumed  courage     K 
was  a  continual  flnng  of  artillery  for  fifteen  days.    Finally  the  work^ 
which  covered  the  position  of  the  English  biing  planed  1 
Americans  resolve,'  to  proceed  to  thf  assault.'' cZeT Set 
was^informed  of  t.^eir  design,  and  prepared  himself  to  r^Tv. 

In  the  morning  he  was  under  arms;  but  a  profound  silence  ore 
vailed  in  the  camp  of  the  besieim;  their  stiUness  and  mmobnUv 
appeared  inexplicable.    The  colonel  sent  to  reconnoUeH^d  he 
soon  learns,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  that  the  enemy's  Iines\™ 
totally  evacuated,  that  he  has  not  left  even  a  guard3th  t  h"  Z 
re-embarked  his  troops,  arms  and  stores.    The  can  e  of  so  abrupt  a 
resolution  was  not  long  in  disclosing  itself.    Commodore  CoZhad 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobsco       He 
had  been  apprised  of  the  critical  situation  of  Maclean,  and  had 
immediately  departed  from  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  sufficient  squadron 
His  maneuvers  now  indicated  the  design  to  attack  the  flotilla  of' 
Massachusetts;  the  republicans  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  royalists 
completed  the.r  discomfiture  without  difficulty.     The  vessel  of  il 

r^if orrheXt::-""  "r ";:  'r'?  "p-  '°*«  ■-' '"Siel:^ 

ZL  'he  Bostonians,  who  had  taken  on  themselves  the  whole 
burthen  of  this  expedition.  The  soldiers  a„J  sailors,  to  oscapTthe 
conqueror  were  forced  to  pe.,etrate  the  m  .t  dismni  XZ  Ad 
pathless  forests,  where  tiie  extremes  of  hardship  att'enoedthet 
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retreat.     Saltonstall  and  Lovell,  but  especially  the  first,  became  the 
objects  of  public  ex  oration.     They  were  every  where  loaded  with 
the  reproaches  of  stupidity  and  cowardice.    The  fatal  issue  of  the 
enterprise  of  Penobscot,  was  calculated  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts  a  truth,  which  it  cost  them  much  to  learn,  namely, 
that  in  confederate  states,  nothing  is  more  imprudent  than  to  operate 
partially.    For  it  appears  that  their  leaders  in  this  affair,  far  from 
concerting  with  the  generals  of  congress,  did  not  even  acquaint 
them  with  their  designs.    Thus,  with  the  excf  ption  of  the  conquest 
of  Georgia,  the  operations  of  this  campaign  were  conducted  with  a 
sort  of  languor,  and  produce<'.  no  results  of  any  considerable  impor 
tance.     The  month  of  Ju!y  was,  however,  sufficiently  remarkable 
for  the  terrible  reprisals  which  the  Americans,  under  the  conduct  of 
general  Sullivan,  exercised  against  the  Indians.    The  expeditions 
undertaken  against  them  the  preceding  year,  by  the  colonels  Butler 
and  Clarke,  had  not  completely  satisfied  the  congress ;  they  were 
still  animated  with  desire  to  exact  an  exemplary  vengeance  for  the 
enormities  of  Wyoming.    Moreover,  they  deemed  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  repress  the  incursions  of  these  savages,  who,  rendered 
more  daring  by  impunity,  and  excited  by  the  presents  of  British 
emissaries,  incessantly  desolated  the  frontiers  of  the  confederation. 
But  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  a-1  toe  Indian  nations,  were  the 
Six  Tribes,  who  derived  a  degree  of  power  from  the  league  con- 
tracted between  them,  from  a  scheme  of  polity  more  res?«T»bling  that 
of  civilized  states,  and,  especially,  from  the  great  number  of  Euro- 
pean adventurers  who  had  established  themselves  among  them,  and 
had  taught  them  to  wield  their  arms,  and  to  make  war  with  more 
dexterity.     Interlinked  with  tliese,  were  other  savage  tribes  of 
inferior  note.     The  Oneidas,  however,  should  be  excepted,  who 
observed  a  perfect  neutrality  towards  the  congress.     The  American 
government,  therefore,  resolved  a  decisive  stroke,  to  deliver  itself 
forever  frooi  this  cruel  scourge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  visit  upon 
the  heads  of  these  barbarians  the  innocent  blood  of  Wyoming.     Cir- 
cumstances appeared  to  favor  the  execution  of  this  design,  since  the 
war,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  become  strangely  torpid  in  the 
maritime  parts.     Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  expedition,  general 
Sullivan,  who  was  charged  with  its  execution,  proceeded  up  the 
Susquehanna,  with  a  corps  of  about  three  thousand  men,  as  fai  as 
Wyoming,  where  he  waited  the  arrival  of  general  James  Clinton. 
who  joined  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  at  the  head  of  six- 
teen hundred  soldiers.     He  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
pioneers,  sumpter-men,  carters,  and  other  species  of  workmen,  to 
open  the  roads,  transport  provisions,  and  ra'''>f'e  the  country.    The 
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stock  of  provisions  was  cons^xIeraWe,  but  not  so  aoundant  as  general 
Mvan  could  have  wished  The  army  had  to  traverse  an  mmen^ 
tract  of  country,  where  no  suppliss  were  to  be  expected  Th^ 
horses  were  sufficient  in  number,  and  the  artillery  consisted  of  st 
field  paec^  with  two  howitzers.     The  two  generals  made  ihluZ 

t  out  fS™"^'  '^"  *^^ri-^'^'  "^  ^"g"«t-     Tney  immed  ate[y 
set  out  for  the  upper  parts  of  the  Susquehanna.     Upon  the  rumor  of 
their  destmation  the  Indians  had  made  all  the  preparations  in  tLVr 
power,  to  avert  from  their  country  the  impending  perdition      Undo 
the  conduct  of  the  same  Johnson,  Butler,  and  Brandt  who  have 

number,  and  had  been  jomed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  Walists 
^ull  of  confidence  in  their  strength,  they  had  advanced  asfe  r  as' 
Newtown,  a  village  which  lay  upon  the  route  of  SuUiv^     Sere 
while  wa.  ing  his  approach,  they  threw  up  a  very  extensive  intrfnch: 
inent,  which  they  strengthened  with  a  palisade,  and  some  imperfect 
redoubts  after  the  European  manner.    As  soon  as  SuUivan  arrTved 
he  ordered  the  attack.     The  Indians  defended  themselves  with  grea 
cSl^T''      '"  '""^  ^r'''  ''^""^^  '^^y  ^^d  »«  artUlery.     To 
er  ordered  geneml  Poor  to  draw  off  to  the  right,  and  turn  their 

aZr"  ^':t'  f^''  "^^'^™"'*'  "^^^^^  ^^^  -t  slackened  t^e 
attack  m  fron,  the  Indians  lost  their  courage,  and  fled  in  disorder. 
Few  were  killed,  however,  and  none  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
victors.     1  he  Americans  took  possession  of  Newtown.    The  terror 
struck  savages  made  no  other  stand.    Sullivan  had,  therefore,  no 
urther  obstacle  to  contend  with  in  overrunning  their  country,  exceot 
the  excessive  difficulty  of  the  ways,  and  ihe  embarrassment  of  sub- 
sistence.    His  patience  and  dexterity  tiiumphed  over  both.    He 
guided  his  troops  into  the  very  heart  of  the  settlements,  whose  inhab- 
itants, men,  women,  and  children,  had  already  escaped  to  the 
deserts,  and  buried  themselves  in  the  most  inaccessible  forests.    The 
habitations  were  burned,  the  crops  were  ravaged,  the  fruit  trees  cut 
down.     Ihe  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  devasta- 
tions,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exorcise  the  vocation 
of  banditti.     But   Sullivan,  being  himself  controled  by  superior 
orders,  was  inexorable.     His  soldiers  served  him  with  ardor    the 
remembrance  of  Wyoming  was  fuel  to  their  iir..     They  burned  an 
immense  quantity  of  grain.*    They  utterly  desu  .yed  forty  villages 
and  left  no  single  trace  of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  grornid, 

•  One  hundred  rj>d  sixty  thouaand  bmhela  of  eorn  were  destroyed 
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All  ihe  cattle  which  had  not  been  removed  by  tlie  Indians,  were 
brought  off,  or  killed  upon  the  spot.  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature, 
none  of  the  products  of  humun  industry,  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Americans. 

This  expedition  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  rigor  with  which 
It  was  executed,  but  also  for  the  light  it  threw  upon  the  condition  of 
these  savage  tribes.  They  were  found  more  advanced  in  civilization 
than  was  behoved,  or  even  than  could  have  been  reasonably  sup- 
posed. Their  houses  were  placed  in  tl  e  most  pleasant  and  healthy 
situations ;  they  were  roomy,  neat,  and  not  without  a  sort  of  elegance, 
«o  that  little  more  could  have  been  wished.  Their  fields,  covered 
with  luxuriant  harvests,  attested  that  the  art  of  culture  was  not  un- 
known to  them.  The  antiquity  and  marvellous  beauty  of  their  fruit 
trees,  with  the  number  of  their  orchards,  were  incontestable  indica- 
tions that  it  was  no  Uttle  time  since  they  were  arrived  at  this  degree 
of  civil  improvement.  The  sowing  of  grain  and  planting  of  trees 
being  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  man  looks  forward  to  the  future, 
it  is  manifest  how  erroneous  was  the  opinion,  which  had  hitherto 
been  maintained,  that  the  savages  were  totally  devoid  of  forecast. 
Their  progress  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  their  population, 
to  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  particularly  to  the  efforts  of 
missionaries,  who,  in  times  past,  and  even  perhaps  at  this  epoch,  had 
lived,  or  were  living  among  them.  The  catastrophe  of  which  they 
were  now  the  victims,  so  filled  them  with  consternation,  that  they 
never  after  made  any  considerable  movement.  General  Sullivan, 
having  accomplished  his  mission,  returned  to  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  officers  and  soldiers  addressed  him  letters  of  thanks  and  felicita- 
tion, which  were  also  made  public  by  means  of  the  press ;  whether 
they  did  this  of  their  own  motion,  or  in  comoliance  with  the  insinu- 
ations of  Sulhvan,  who  was  rather  a  light  man,  and  exceedingly  vain 
withal.  A  short  time  after,  alledging  the  derangement  of  health,  he 
requested  leave  to  resign,  and  obtained  it  easily ;  the  members  of 
congress  were  weary  of  his  continual  ostentation,  no  less  than  of  the 
habitual  asperity  of  his  language  with  respect  to  themselves. 

Having  related  the  events,  which  took  place  upon  ths  American 
continent,  between  the  royahsts  and  republicans,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  savages,  the  order  of  this  history  requires  that  we  should 
pass  to  the  recital  of  the  operations  of  the  English  and  French  in 
the  West  Indies,  after  the  first  had  been  re-inforced  by  the  squadron 
of  commodore  Rawley,  and  the  second  by  that  of  the  count  de 
Grasse.  By  the  addition  of  these  new  forces,  the  strength  of  the 
hostile  fleets  was  rendered  nearly  equal.  The  English  were  strongly 
desirous  of  a  naval  battle;  but  the  count  d'Estaing,  beiug  much 
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coudnotleaveaDartnfi.int?    w  jiurope.    He  reflecfed  that  he 
exposing  itTt^e  a^^ck   of  a?.         ^"^  ?'""*^<^  '"'""*'  *'«>out 

French  hastet^d  to  profit  of  his  Sace     DtI      ?'  '^"  ""^ 
chevalier  de  St.  Rumain,  Jh^Z^,  and  f     \'''"!°^'''  ""= 

ffsJ^rftr/crinrstdTi^^^^^^^^^ 

the  loss  of  one  ship,  he  at  length  efl-eeted  hlTa^l"/  rj"""^'  ":?•'* 
ately  occupied,  sword  in  hand,  the  heights  wh  rcoZanfir  f*'' 
the  capital  of  the  island.    The  Carlbbs  or  aWi^  ^"^''°"' 

and  warlike  race,  canre  in  ™ultit„de  ^^Tin'  thetS„ te  T'""'""'' 
Morns,  though  he  had  more  troops  to  difend  himS Ithar  de  r'"""' 
had  to  attack  him,  perhaps  through  fear  of  th^  r!  -l  ?  """" 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  JEnglishld^lv  e.^™!:''"^  ""= 
dercd  upon  terms.     The  capifulation  wfs  honoraWe  »^W   '     ,"™" 

.l.a.  which  the  governor  of  Dominica  had  obtred':^^^^^^^ 

fell  into  the  power  of  the  French.  '*''""' 

In  the  meantime,  the  count  d'Estaing  was  re  infnr^.^  i,      ,. 
arnval  „f  the  squadron  commanded  by  M.iTMtt  f  Rouet  '  H  " 
fleet  now  consisted  of  twentv-five  sail  nf  th^  r  ^'quet.     His 

-o  of  eighty  guns  and  erel'rfl:^'.^?' '"""'"  """""  "^'^ 
lh,s  increase  of  force  rendered  him  superior  to  Bvron  wh.  u  a 
«ly  nmeteen  saU  of  the  line,  of  which  one  of  ninety  gunr'nd  el 
of  seventy-four;  the  others  of  inferior  rate      T  »  »f  .?  'd       'T" 

«lsabro„ghtare.info,c.mentofregTr^ols  tL^eln     ■""  ""f 
0^  naval  and  military  stores  and  provisi^r  Vhl'rrdS^ 
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witli  such  means  at  his  disposal,  was  encouraged  to  extend  the  scale 
of  liis  projects. 

Tho  conquest  of  Grenada  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  enter- 
prise. The  natural  strength  of  that  island  presented  great  difficulties ; 
but  its  situation  and  products  rendered  it  highly  important.     He  had 
long  thought  of  this  expedition,  but  had  chosen  to  defer  its  execution 
until  he  should  become  possessed  of  a  superiority  by  sea.     Tho 
junction  of  la  Motte  Piquet  having  therefore  decided  him,  he  sailed 
the  thirtieth  of  June  from  Martinico,  and  the  second  of  July  came  to 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Molinier.     He  immediately  landed  twenty- 
three  hundred  men,  for  the  most  part  Irish,  in  the  service  of  France, 
under  the  conduct  of  colonel  Dillon.     They  rapidly  occupied  the 
adjacent  posts.    The  governor  of  the  island  was  lord  Macartney, 
and  its  garrison  consisted  of  two  hundred  regulars,  with  six  hundred 
militia.     They  were  posted  upon  a  height  called  Morne  de  VHopi- 
tal,  which,  besides  being  naturally  very  steep,  the  English  had  ren- 
dered still  more  difficult  of  access  by  rude  walls  of  stone,  erected 
from  distance  to  distance  up  the  ascent.     They  had  also  fortified  its 
declivity  with  a  strong  palisade,  and,  above  it,  with  three  intrench- 
ments,  towering  in  gradation.     This  hill  commands  the  town  of  St. 
George,  the  fortress,  and  harbor.    D'Estaing  sent  to  summon  Ma- 
cartney.    He  answered,  in  truth  he  did  not  know  the  force  of  the 
French,  but  that  he  well  knew  his  own,  and  was  determined  to  defend 
himself.  The  French  commander  was  not  ignorant  that  the  principal 
hope  of  success  lay  in  the  celerity  of  his  opr^ations.     He  was  fully 
persuaded  that,  if  he  delayed  his  attack,  he  should  be  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Byron,  to  the  relief  of  the  island.     He,  therefore,  gave 
orders  for  the  assault,  without  hesitation.     The  following  night  the 
French  approached  the  hill,  and  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
had  invested  it  on  every  side.     To  divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  formed  in  three  columns,  the  right  commanded  by  the 
viscount  de  Noailles,  the  left  by  Dillon,  and  that  of  the  center  by  the 
count  d'Estaing  in  person,  who  had  intrepidly  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers.     The  artillery,  not  having  cannon  to  serve, 
requested  and  were  permitted  to  form  the  van.     The  action  was 
commenced  by  a  false  attack  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  part  of 
the  river  St.  John.     At  this  signal,  the  three  columns,  with  great 
order  and  greater  resolution,  pressed  up  the  hill  to  the  u.  sault.     The 
besieged  sustained  their  onset  with  much  hrmness,  and  for  an  instant 
tht  success  appeared  doubtful.     The  English  even  pretend  to  have 
repulsed  the  assailants.    But  animated  by  their  chiefs,  they  returned 
to  the  charge  v/ith  irresistible  impetuosity.    The  soldiers  supported 
and  impelled  one  another.     Neither  the  palisades,  nor  the  steepness 
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Of  the  acchvity,  nor  the  parapets,  nor  the  most  violent  firo  could 
arrest  the  French;  their  victory  was  complete.  D'Estain^r  with 
h.s  grenadiers,  sprung  the  first  into  the  English  intrenchments!'  The 
others  followed.  In  a  moment  all  the  works  were  inundated  with 
enennes.  The  English  demanded  quarter ;  the  French  granted 
The  darkness  of  the  night  had  increased  the  horror  of  the  combat, 

different  sizes,  and  six  mortars.    At  break  of  day  they  turned  this 

TTjnTTT  '^V'"'  ^''  ^^'"  ^  ^'^^  Powl  o7theX^^^^^^^ 
At  the  first  discharge.  Macartney  sent  a  flag,  with  an  offer  to  capitu- 

.L.?^      ir^  ^Tu^  ^T  ""  ^°"''  '^"^  ^  '^«'f  for  framing  his 

rS  d    '  Thrr    t  "'  *''  rf  ^'  '''''  ^''"'^  ^^  presented,  were 
rejected.     The  French  general  then  framed  some  terms  himself 

with  which  he  required  immediate  compliance,  without  the  smallest 

deviation  on  either  side,  or  relaxation  on  his.     But  these  were  so 

unexampled  and  extraordinary,  that  Macartney  and  the  inhabitants 

thought  It  better  to  abandon  themselves,  without  any  condition,  to  the 

.lirin    "ir'^fi     /°"T''°'u'.  *''""  *^  "^^^P*  *^^"^ '  «"d  accordingly 
d  d  so      If  the  French  in  this  assault  displayed  a  valor  deserving  of 

e  erna  memory,  the  moderation  and  humanity  whicli  they  manifested 
after  the  victory,  merit  no  inferior  encomium.  The  capital  was 
preserved  from  pilhge,  to  which  it  was  liable  by  the  ordinary  rules 
7""''  J,  inhabitants  were  protected  in  their  persons  and  prop- 
erties. Dillon,  in  particular,  distinguished  himself  by  the  gene  osi  y 
0  his  behavior.  The  French  found  in  the  fort  an  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  and  sixteen  mortars ;  they  made  seven  hundred  prisoners. 
They  also  seized  thirty  merchant  vessels,  with  rich  cargoes,  that  lay 
in  the  harbor  Their  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  littll 
more  than  a  hundred  men. 

The  count  d'Estaing  had  soon  occasion  to  felicitate  himself  upon 
the  promptitude  with  which  he  had  prosecuted  his  enterprise  of  Gren- 
ada.    For  on  the  sixth  of  July,  Byron,  with  all  his  fleet,  appeared 
in  view  of  St.  George's  harbor.     It  was  accompanied  by  a  grea 
number  of  transports,  filled  with  troops,  drawn  from  St.  L^cia. 
Liis  admiral,  after  accompanying  the  homeward  bound  West  India 
fleet  till  out  of  danger,  and  appointing  them  a  convoy  to  see  them 
safe  home,  had  returned  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
^.gate  to  St.  Lucia.     On  being  apprised  of  the  reduction  of  St. 
Vincent,  he  sailed  immediately  with  a  body  of  troops  under  general 
Grant  tor  its  recovery.     They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they 
were  informed  that  the  count  d'Estaing  had  attacked  Grenada.     On 
this  intelhgence  they  directly  changed  their  course,  and  made  the 
host  of  their  way  for  its  relief.    The  French  admiral  had  been 
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apprised,  by  the  frigates  he  had  sent  out  upon  discovery,  of  tho 
approach  of  the  British  fleet.  He  immediately  ordered  the  captains 
of  his  ships  to  get  under  sail,  and  form  their  line  well  off  the  coast. 
Some  had  already  obeyed,  and  the  others  were  preparing  to  follow 
them,  when  the  British  armament  came  up,  all  sail  out,  and  offered 
battle  to  the  count  d'Estaing.  The  winds  blew  from  the  east  and 
east  northeast,  and  were  consequently  favorable  to  a  squadron  com- 
ing from  St.  Lucia  towards  Grenada. 

Upon  sight  of  the  British  fleet,  the  French  admiral  ordered  those 
ships  which  had  not  yet  hoisted  their  anchors,  to  slip  their  cables, 
and  proceed  to  take  their  stations  with  the  others  in  order  of  battle. 
But  as  the  British  approached  with  rapidity,  these  vessels  placed 
themselves  in  the  line  wherever  they  could  the  soonest,  without  hav- 
ing regard  to  their  ordinary  posts.   The  English  had  the  advantage  of 
the  wind,  and  were  standing  for  Grenada,  under  the  persuasion  that 
Macartney  still  held  out.     Their  transports  were  far  astern  of  their 
rear.    The  French  were  under  the  wind,  and  standing  upon  the 
opposite  tack.  The  British  admiral  was  eager  to  come  to  close  action, 
from  a  confidence  that  he  could  thus  put  the  French  fleet  to  rout, 
and  recover  the  island.     On  the  other  hand,  the  count  d'Estaing, 
who,  by  the  reduction  of  Grenada,  had  attained  his  principal  object, 
was  in  no  disposition  to  hazard  anew  a  point  already  decided.     His 
intention  was,  therefore,  to  avoid  a  decisive  engagement,  and  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  preservation  of  his  new  acquisition.     With  these 
different  views,  the  two  admirals  advanced  to  the  encounter.     Onlj- 
fifteen  of  the  French  ships  were  able  at  first  to  take  part  in  the  ac 
tion,  the  others  having  been  forced  to  leeward  by  the  violence  of  the 
currents.     Vice-admiral  Barrington,  who  commanded  the  British 
rear,  advanced  with  three  ships,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Boyne,  and 
the  Sultan,  and  closed  with  the  van  of  the  enemy.     A  warm  engage- 
ment  ensued,  but  the  three  English  ships,  not  being  supported  in 
time  by  the  rest  of  their  division,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  much 
superior  force,  v  ere  extremely  damaged,  especially  in  their  sails  and 
rigging. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  manner  of  firing  of  the  French 
in  naval  battles ;  and  in  this,  they  leveled  from  a  good  distance  and 
under  the  wind,  which  also  contributed  to  raise  their  shot  higher. 
Barrington  was  wounded.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  British  squarl- 
ron  joined  him ;  and  on  his  part,  d'Estaing  had  rallied  those  of  his 
ships  which  had  not  been  able  at  first  to  form  in  a  line  with  the  fifteen 
that  commenced  the  action.  The  English  still  continued  to  push 
their  way  towards  Grenada,  while  their  transports  kept  on  their  left 
towarc'i  the  open  sea,  their  line  of  battle  covering  them  from  the 
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French   fleet.     The   two   armaments  being  thus  drawn  out  on 
opposite  tacks,  the  battle  continued  till  they  were  entirely  passed 
each  other.     But  the  English  ships  having  arrived  in  chase,  and 
consequently  rather  in  disorder,  whereas  the  French,  as  later  from 
port,  and  in  better  condition,  had  more  command  of  their  move- 
ments, and  had  kept  their  distances  better,  it  followed  that  some  of 
the  first  had  to  endure  the  whole  weight  cf  fire  from  many  or  from 
all  of  the  second.     Among  those  that  suffered  the  most  were  the 
Grafton,  the  Cornwall,  and  the  Lion.     The  last  was  so  shattered  as 
to  be  very  near  going  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  Monmouth,  having 
ventured  singly  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French  van,  in  order  to 
brmg  on  a  close  action,  had  been  left  little  better  than  a  wreck. 
Meanwhile,  the  head  of  the  British  van,  continuing  its  course,  was 
arrived  at   the  mouth  of  St.  George's  harbor.     But  the  French 
colors  that  waved  on  the  fort,  and  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  no  lon<»er 
permitted  admiral  Byron  to  doubt  of  the  capture  of  the  island. 
Convinced,  that  in  the  present  state  of  his  fleet  he  could  not  hope 
for  success  against  so  great  a  superiority  of  force,  he  direcled  captain 
Barker,  who  had  charge  of  the  transports,  to  alter  his  course  and 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Antigua  or  St.  Christophers.     In  o.-der 
to  protect  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  stood  with  his  fleet 
to  the  northward.    But  the  three  ships,  the  Grafton,  Cornwall  and 
Lion,  from  their  disabled  condition,  not  only  remained  far  astern,  but 
fell  so  fast  to  the  leeward  that  it  was  to  be  feared  they  would  be  cut 
off  by  the  French.  The  count  d'Estaing,  having  observed  their  situa^ 
tion,  had  in  effect  put  his  ships  about  and  steered  to  the  south,  in  order 
to  effect  what  Byron  apprehended,  that  is,  to  intercept  them.  But,  to 
defeat  this  design,  the  British  admiral  instantly  changed  his  tack,  and 
steered  again  to  the  southward.  While  the  hostile  fleets  thus  maneu- 
vered in  sight  of  each  other,  the  Lion  bore  away,  with  what  sail  she 
had  left,  to  the  west,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Jamaica.     D'Es- 
taing might  easily  have  seized  her ;  but  he  chose  not  to  disperse 
his  fleet,  for  fear  of  falling  to  leeward  of  Grenada,  whither  it  was 
his  intent  to  return  for  moorings.     The  Grafton  and  Cornwall  found 
means  to  rejoin  their  admiral  before  the  French  could  reach  them. 
The  Monmouth,  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  sea,  was  sent  with  all 
dispatch  to  Antigua.     The  two  fleets  continued  in  sight  the  one  of 
the  other,  till  night,  the  English  still  plying  to  windward,  in  order  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  transports.    The  inferiority  of  their  force, 
and  the  condition  of  their  ships,  deterred  them  from  renewing  the 
engagement.     The  French  remained  to  leeward,  without  attempting 
to  disquiet  them,  whether  by  reason  of  this  position,  or  because  tlieir 
admiral  thought  it  imprudent  io  run  new  risks     He  might  claim  a 
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victory  for  what  he  had  already  achieved,  and  ho  nod  probably  mo- 
tives for  avoiding  decisive  actions.  The  following  morning  he  canrje 
to  anchor  in  the  road  of  St.  Ceorge's,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thi; 
soldiers  and  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who  had  been  spectators  of 
the  action.  The  British  transports,  one  only  excepted,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  all  arrived  in  safety  at  St.  Christophers. 
Admiral  Byron,  after  remaining  a  few  days  longer  at  sea,  repaired 
to  the  same  island,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting  his  ships,  which  were 
grievously  damaged. 

The  British  lost  in  this  engagement  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
killed,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  more  considerable,  owing  as  well  to  the  mode  of  firing 
of  the  English,  as  to  the  great  number  both  of  sailors  and  land  forces 
with  which  their  ships  were  crowded.  Besides  many  oflicers  oi 
note,  they  had  about  two  hundred  men  killed,  and  the  number  of 
their  wounded  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Grenada  was  welcomed  in  France  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.     According  to  the  usage  observed  on 
occasion  of  important  victories,  the  king  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  directing  that  a  Te  Deum  should  be  sung  in  the  metropolitan 
church.    The  count  d'Estaing  pretended,  in  effect,  to  have  been 
Tictorious ;  he  alledged  in  his  favor  that  he  had  kept  his  lights  burning 
during  all  the  night  subsequent  to  the  engagement ;  that  Byron  had 
for  several  hours  refused  to  renew  it,  though  all  the  while  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  wind ;  that  the  British  had  made  no  movement  to 
preserve  the  Lion,  when  retiring  with  difficulty  towards  the  west ;  that 
the  French  fleet  had  captured  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  conquered 
Grenada,  and  baffled  the  project  of  Byron  for  its  recovery ;  and, 
finally,  that  it  had  secured  the  empire  of  the  sea  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  British  admiral,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
abled condition  of  his  fleet,  had  found  it  necessary  to  take  shelter  at 
St.  Christophers,  where  he  was  decided  to  remain  until  the  enemy 
should  become  weaker  or  himself  stronger.     His  retreat  spread  con 
sternation  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  British  islands,  who  had  not 
for  a  long  time,  nor  perhaps  ever  before,  seen  tho  French  masters  at 
sea.     A  short  time  after  the  action,  d'Estaing,  having  repaired  )>\': 
ships,  set  sail  afresh,  and  paraded  with  his  whole  force,  in  sight  of  St. 
Christophers.    Byron  lay  safely  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Basse 
Terre ;  the  French  9  Imiral  sought  in  vain  to  draw  him  out  to  com 
bat.     Finding  him  obstinate  in  his  immobility,  he  shaped  his  course 
for  St.  Domingo,  wht*  >  j.«;  assembled  the  merchantmen  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  and  .  i:;::     hi!  them  for  Europe,  under  convoy  of 
three  ships  of  the  \m\:  i\nd  three  frigates. 
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tiols  'stiV  n''  "^-''''r;  '^'''  ^''"«  "'""'^  «''  ^''«  «««'^«n  for  opera- 
tions   8t.II  uncxp.rod,  tl.o  count  .I'Estain-  d.-libernted   uDon  fh« 

sovcrcgn      But  .n  the  meantime,  he  received  letters  from  Americn 
advKsmg  hm,  of  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  .enubH' 

::hintZ   ;  r  w'^"^^'  "''  "'^"'     '"^^  Inthertfpr'Xce " 
nommg  upon  the  American  continent,  that  corresponded  either  to 
tiK)  greatness  of  their  ally,  or  to  the  general  c^xpectati^o^the  W 
icans.     I  was  represented  to  the  French  adir  iral  that  the  enormou 

ZTiS  M  „:  T  T''r  f''''''^  '«'-^'  harbor  e 

man  iru  tless  hat  the  zeal  with  which  the  French  fleet  had  been 
equippecl  and  victualed  by  the  Bostonians,  had  produced  r^o  better 
effect  than  .U  immediate  desertion  of  their  coasts  upon  distant  ex 
peditions;  that  tie  benefits  of  the  alliance  were  ability tr  tl^" 
Amer.c.;u..,  since  the  loss  of  Savannah  and  all  Georgia  vhid  had 
resuhea  Irom  the  retirement  r.f  tu^  v        i  ^"'S'">  vvnicn  nad 

.,  ...0  .cove.,  of  pS:;;L:^:J:„^zirror.';r.t 

.he  Bri.i,h  .0  abandon  C'j;;^f,  Z  SI  ™;  ^  oTgC 
l.y  tho  enemy  was  fraugl.t  „ith  c„n.eque„eo.  stiU  n,„"e  alarmir 
^ncc  >t  opened  h,m  an  easy  entrance  into  the  Ca,dina,  tha  ifo 
was  already  established  in  the  heart  of  America,  and  drew  his   us? 

rZ    he'w:;.  tdia"'""""''"''  r  ^''"''^  — ders  we  0 

by  th^selveuhe^whole  burden  oV.ll^Ts^;t::r;r^^^^ 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  number  of  the  rcontenfed 
mereased  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  dimfnut  on  If  .h„ 
partisans  of  France.    These  complaints  were  condded  with    h^ 
most  earnest  mstances  and  obsecrations  that  he  would  not  abandon 
a  fa,  hful  ally  m  the  midst  of  surrounding  perils. 
,  J     ^°"°: '''E'taing  could  not  but  listen  to  these  representations 
although  he  had  reecved  instructions  from  his  court,  to  return  imme 

S  "  """"rr'^  ">-=  '-*«  ^hiP'  of  the  line  a'nS  Z[ZZ 
>hLch  composed  the  fleet  of  Toulon.    He  was  directed  bv  th.  » 
mstruetions,  to  detach  three  sail  of  the  line  Tnd  wo  mil  uLe 
he  conduct  of  La  Motte  Piquet,  for  the  staUon  of  St.  Domingo  S 
to  leave  e.ght  other  ships  of  the  line  to  winter  at  MartbTcof  unTer 
he  command  of  the  count  de  Crasse,  who  was  to  co-operate  with 
t  e  marqms  de  Bouille,  for  the  reducUon  of  otl,er  EngHsh"s 
Such  were  then  the  intentions  of  the  French  ministers  f  heir  nl: 
tiations  with  the  court  of  Snnir.  wc~  in  full  —:■:.-      j  .J        •  ^  , 

^,       ..«...,  ,n  IU.1  ucuvit^-,  and  they  wished 
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the  Americans  to  feel  all  their  distress,  in  order  to  obtain  in  thr  trea- 
ty they  were  about  forming  with  his  catholic  m.ijesty,  more  favora- 
ble  stipulations  for  each  member  of  the  family  compact.  But  d'Es- 
taing  thought  it  better  to  obey  the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart, 
than  the  orders  of  the  ministry.  To  deprive  the  Americans  of  all 
pretext  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  his  good  dispositions  towards 
them,  he  set  sail  with  twenty-  two  sail  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates. 
He  had  two  objects  in  concemplation,  both  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;  but  he  could  come  to  no  decision  until  he  had  first  advised 
with  the  generals  of  congress.  The  first  was  the  destruction  of  the 
force  under  general  Prevost,  and  thus  freeing  tne  province  of  Geor- 
gia from  the  presence  of  the  English,  and  South  Carolina  from  the 
danger  of  their  vicinity.  The  second  was  more  decisive,  and  likely 
to  be  attended  with  more  difficulties ;  and  that  was,  to  attack,  con- 
jointly with  Washington,  the  British  force  at  New  York,  by  sea  and 
land  at  the  same  time.  The  success  of  these  two  enterprises  wcdld 
have  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  upon  the  American  continent. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  Septembr^r  that  the  count  d'Estaing  made 
his  appearance  upon  the  coasts  oi  Georgia,  with  twenty  ships  of  the 
line.  He  had  detached  two  to  Charleston  of  South  Carolina,  to  give 
notice  of  his  arrival  in  those  waters.  It  was  totally  unexpected  to 
the  English ;  their  ship,  the  Experiment,  of  fifty  guns,  commanded 
by  captain  Wallace,  was  obliged,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  to  sur- 
render to  the  French.  Three  British  frigates  shared  the  like  fate,  as 
well  as  five  transports  loaded  with  provisions.  This  prize  was  highly 
acceptable  to  the  victors,  who  were  much  in  want  of  supplies.  Gen- 
eral Prevost  was  then  at  Savannah,  with  only  a  part  of  his  troops ; 
the  remainder  were  still  in  their  cantonments,  on  the  island  of  Port 
Royal,  near  the  coast  of  Carolina.  At  sight  of  so  pressihg  a  danger, 
he  sent  orders  by  express  to  colonel  Maitland,  who  commanded  on 
that  island,  to  rejoin  him  with  all  possible  celerity.  He  likewise  re- 
called the  detachment  that  occupied  Sunbury.  The  vessels  at  an- 
chor in  the  Savannah  were  removed  higher  up,  to  secure  them  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  sunk  to  obstruct  his  passage.  Other  im- 
pediments for  the  same  purpose  were  planted  in  the  river.  The 
British  also  destroyed  the  batt  jries  they  had  erected  on  the  island  of 
Tyfcee,  and  compelled  the  blacks  to  work  without  intermission  at 
tne  fortifications.  The  seamen,  who  had  been  put  ashore,  joined 
the  land  troops,  and  were  especially  employed  for  the  service  of  the 
artillery. 

The  news  of  d'Estaing's  arrival  excited  transports  of  exultation  at 
Charleston.  General  Lincoln  immediately  commenced  his  march 
for  Savannah  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment.     A  great  number 
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of  small  craft  were  dispatched  to  the  French  admiral,  to  facilitate  the 
debarKation  of  troops  upon  the  coast,  which  large  vessels  cannot 
approach  very  near.    With  the  assistance  of  these  light  vessels  d'Es 
mmg,  who  had  anchored  off  the  bar  which  lies  at  the  mouth 'of  tho 
Savannah,  was  enabled  to  land  his  troops  at  Beaulieu,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  the  town  of  Savannah.  At  the  san.e  time  his  frigates  were 
occupied  in  taking  possession  of  the  lower  river,  and  of  the  different 
inlets ;  approaching  as  near  to  the  town  and  lines  as  the  circum- 
stances of  water  and  defense  would  admit.     On  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  French  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Savannah.     Thev 
were  accompanied  by  Pulaski's  legion,  who  had  made  a  forced  march 
to  join  them.     After  some  slight  skirmishes,  general  Prevost  con- 
tracted all  his  posts  within  the  cover  of  the  artillery  on  the  works. 
Colonel  Maitland  not  being  yet  arrived,  the  garrison,  far  from  being 
sufficient  for  acting  offensively,  were  scarcely  competent  to  the  de^ 
fense  of  the  woiks. 

D'Estaing  imperiously  summoned  Prevost  to  surrender  the  place  • 
he  announced  m  high  language,  that  he  commanded  the  same  troops' 
a  detachment  of  whom  had  recently  taken  the  Hospital  Hill,  in  Gre-' 
nada,  by  storm  ;  that  he  owed  it  to  his  humanity  to  remind  him  of  it 
after  which,  it  could  not  be  imputed  to  him,  if  he  should  not  be  able 
to  restrain  the  fury  of  his  soldiers,  in  the  event  of  a  fruitless  resist- 
ance.  Ihe  Americans  observed  with  extreme  displeasure  and  jeal- 
ousy, that  the  summons  was  made  exclusively  in  the  name  of  tiie 
king  of  France. 

General  Prevost,  reflecting  that  his  re-inforcements  had  not  yet 
joined  him, and  that  his  lines  were  still  in  a  very  imperfect  stnto  of 
defense  thought  it  prudent  to  gain  all  the  time  that  was  possible,  by 
pretending  a  willingness  to  negotiate  a  capitulation.    He  accordindy 
answered  the  French  admiral,  that  he  neither  could  nor  should  sur- 
render without  being  first  made  acquainted  with  the  conditions,  and 
that  he  begged  him  to  be  more  explicit  on  that  head.  Messages  p!i.sscd 
backwards  and  forwards ;  and  at  length,  so  shrewd  was  Prevost,  and 
so  simple  or  so  confident  was  d'Estaing,  that  a  truce  of  twentv-four 
hours  was  agreed  upon,  to  afford  time  for  deliberation.     During  this 
interval,  colonel  Maitland  arrived  with  the  troops  from  Port  Royal 
after  having  surmounted  a  variety  of  obstructions,  and  made  his  way 
tlirough  almost  impassable  sw.  mps  and  morasses.     On  the  junction 
of  this  re-inforcemer,t,  upon  which  depended,  in  truth,  the  principal 
hope  of  defense,  Prevost  gave  the  F.ench  admiral  to  understand,  that 
he  should  hold  out  to  the  last.     Two  days  before,  however,  general 
Lincoln  had  joined  the  camp  of  the  bcf^icgcrs  with  about  three  thou  • 
sand  men,  among  regular  troops  and  militia.    The  French  amounted 
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to  between  four  and  five  thousand.     The  garrison,  including  sailors 
and  loyalists,  consisted  of  about  three  thousand  men ;  the  French 
established  their  quarters  to  the  right,  and  the  Americans  to  the  left 
of  the  place.     After  the  refusal  of  the  British  commander  to  surren- 
der upon  the  first  summons,  the  allies  could  not  expect  that  a  mere 
assault  should  triumph  over  a  formidable  garrison,  intrenched  behind 
works  which  they  strengthened  every  day.    It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  commence  a  regular  siege.     The  trenches  were  opened  imme- 
diately, and  were  carried  on  with  so  much  vigor,  that  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September,  a  sap  had  been  pushed  to  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  abattis,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  town.  The  besieged  were 
active  in  their  endeavors  to  interrupt  the  works  ;  but  their  efforts  were 
ineffectual.    Finally,  the  trenches  being  completed,  and  the  batteries 
armed,  the  bombardment  commenced  in  the  nigh*,  of  the  third  of 
October;    the  fire  became   still  more  violent  at  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth,  when  thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  nine 
mortars  were   unmasked;   while   sixteen   other  pieces  of  cannon 
enfiladed  the  works  from  the  shipping.     To  increase  the  terror,  the 
besiegers  launched  carcasses  into  the  town,  which  burned  several 
houses.     Five  entire  days  of  this  tempestuous  fire  caused  infinite 
mischief  to  the  town,  but  made  little  impression  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  the  besieged  repaired  with  diligence,  wherever  they  were 
at  all  damaged.     It  even  seemed,  that  amidst  the  siorm  of  balls  and 
lombs,  they  daily  acquired  new  strength  and  solidity.    The  garrison, 
and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  joined  the  troops  in  defending  the 
ramparts,  received  little  injury.     But  the  fate  of  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  unarmed  multitude,  was  indeed  worthy  of  pity.     Their 
lives  were  continually  threatened  by  the  fall  of  their  burning  roofs. 
Many  perished,  others,  more  unfortunate,  were  miserably  crippled. 
Touchefl  by  their  distress,  general  Prevost  wrote  to  d'Estaing,  re- 
(juesting  permission  that  they  should  be  sent  aboard  ships  down  the 
river,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  French  ship  of  war,  in 
which  state  they  were  to  continue  until  the  business  of  tlie  siege  should 
be  decided.     At  the  same  time  acquainting  him,  that  his  own  wife 
and  fomily  should  be  among  the  first  to  profit  of  the  indulgence.  The 
anticipation  of  such  a  request  was  more  to  have  been  expected  from 
a  generous  enemy  than  its  refusal ;  since  the  reduction  of  the  place 
depended  on  force,  and  not  on  famine.     But  the  French  admiral, 
whether  he  acted  of  himself  or  at  the  instigation  of  general  Lincoln, 
who,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  carried  the  spirit  of 
l)arty  to  the  extreme,  after  a  delay  of  three  hours,  returned  a  haugh- 
ty answer  to  tliis  demand.     He  objected  that  Prevost  had  deceived 
him  by  the  truce,  and  that  his  piesent  pioposition  very  probably 
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concealed  n  new  artifice.  He  suspected  him  of  intending  by  this 
stratagem  ta  cover  the  rich  spoils  of  Carolina.  He  assured  hin, 
finally  that  he  sincerely  lamented  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
mdividuals  for  whom  he  petitioned,  but  that  general  Prevost  must 
.n^pute  .t  wholly  to  himself,  and  those  illusions  which  had  darkened 
his  understanding. 

Whatever  was  the  ability  of  the  British  engineers,  and  especially 
that  of  captain  MoncneJe,  who  rendered  eminent  services  in  this 
siege;  wlwtever  was  the  valor  with  which  the  garrison  defended  the 
breaches,  incessantly  repaired  by  their  exertions,  the  British  general 
could  have  had  httle  hope  of  holding  out  long,  and  still  less  of  a 
successful  defence  If  the  enemy  had  persevered  in  his  gradual  ap- 
proaches.    But  d'Estaing  experienced  great  difficulties.     Far  from 
expecting  to  encounter  so  obstinate  a  resistance  under  the  walls  of 
Savannah,  he  had  calculated  with  such  confidence  on  a  prompt  sur- 
render, that  he  had  come  to  anchor  with  his  fleet  of  heavy  capital 
ships,  upon  an  inhospitable  coast,  and  in  a  most  critical  season  of  the 
year.     He  had  even  signified  to  the  Americans,  that  he  could  not 
remain  on  shore  more  than  eight  or  ten  days.     Twenty  had  already 
elapsed  since  the  siege  had  commenced,  and  still  there  appeared  no 
immediate  prospect  of  its  termination.     The  season  was  growin- 
worse  every  day,  and  the  naval  officers  were  continually  representin" 
0  their  admiral  the  perils  to  which  he  would  expose  the  ships  and 
roops  of  the  king  if  he  persisted  any  longer  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  expedition.     It  might  also  happen,  that  a  British  fleet  would 
arrive  with  every  advantage  united,  and  force  the  French  squadron 
to  engage  at  a  moment  when  a  part  of  its  crews  and  artillery  were 
hus  employed  m  the  siege  of  Savannah.     Under  these  considera- 
tions, although  the  trenches  were  not  yet  carried  to  the  requisite 
perfection,  and  though  no  considerable  breach  had  been  opened,  the 
count  d  Estamg  resolved  to  attempt  the  assault.     Necessity  now 
urged  him  to  this  extreme  counsel,  after  having  delayed  to  embraco 
It,  when,  at  his  landing,  he  had  found  the  works  not  yet  completed 
and  the  garrison  not  yet  rc-inforced  by  colonel  Maitland. 

He  consulted  with  general  Lincoln  upon  the  plan  of  attack :  it 
was  determined  to  direct  it  against  the  right  flank  of  the  place.  On 
thi.  side,  a  swampy  hollow  way  might  bring  the  besiegers  under 
cover  to  withm  fifty  yards  of  some  of  the  principal  works,  and.  at 
some  points  still  nearer. 

The  ninth  of  October,  before  day,  the  count  d'Estaing  and  gene- 
ml  Lincoln  having  formed  the  flower  of  both  armies  in  ihreo 
.'oiumns,  advanced  by  the  hollow  way  to  reconnoiter  the  point  of 
aiticK.     ijut  through  the  darkness,  they  took  a  greater  circuit  to  the 
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loft,  and  got  deeper  in  the  bog  than  they  needed  or  intended  t» 
have  done ;  a  circumstance  which,  besides  the  loss  of  time,  could 
scarcely  fail  of  producing  some  disorder  in  the  columns.     They, 
however,  soon  formed  anew,  approached  the  foot  of  the  walls,  ana 
mounted  to  tl>e  assault  with  incredible  spirit  and  audacity.     It  is 
said,  that  the  English  had  notice  of  it  the  preceding  evening,  and 
that  they  were,  consequently,  prepared.     It  is  certain,  at  least,  thut 
they  defended  themselves  with  a  vigor  not  inferior  to  that  which  as- 
sailed them.     A  redoubt  on  the  Ebenezer  road  became  the  scene  of 
the  most  terrible  conflict.     But  every  where  the  same  courage  was 
displayed,  and  no  where  could  it  be  conjectured  which  of  the  parties 
victory  was  disposed  to  crown.     D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  were  at  the 
head  of  their  columns,  exposed  to  the  most  violent  fire.     Prevost, 
Maitland  and  Moncrieffe,  displayed  an  equal  ardor ;  they  continually 
stimulated  their  soldiers  to  repulse  from  their  walls,  to  exterminate 
these  rebels  to  the  king,  and  those  inveterate  enemies  of  the  British 
name.     The  combat  was  supported  for  above  an  hour  with  the  same 
fury.     But  little  by  little  the  assailants  became  exhausted  by  their 
eflbrts.     They  were  excessively  galled  by  the  artillery,  which  Mon- 
criefl^e  had  disposed  with  extreme  dexterity,  and  which  assailed  them 
;  in  almost  every  direction  with  a  deluge  of  balls  and  grape-shot.    The 
violence  of  the  attack  abated,  and  the  besieged  hailed  the  moment  in 
which  they  saw  their  safety  in  their  own  hands.    They  made  a  vigor- 
ous sally ;  a  corps  of  grenadiers  and  marines  was  at  the  head  of  the 
column  which,  in  a  few  instants,  swept  the  ramparts  and  ditches. 
Not  content  with  this  first  success,  and  hurried  on  by  their  impetu- 
osity, the  English  pursued  their  enemies,  and  drove  them  iii  the 
greatest  confusion  through  the  abattis  into  the  hollow  we  have  men- 
tioned.    This  movement  was  executed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
re-inforcements  which  Prevost  had  pushed  forward  could  not  arrive 
in  time  to  take  part  in  it.     Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  in  the 
height  of  the  assault,  the  count  Pulaski,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
light  horse,  charging  at  full  speed,  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the 
town,  in  order  to  assail  the  British  in  rear.     But  he  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  ;  his  troops,  on  seeing  him  fall,  were  discouraged,  and  fell 
back. 

When  the  fog  and  smoke  were  dissipated,  which  had  darkened 
the  air  during  the  combat,  horrible  was  the  spectacle  that  discovered 
itself.  Heaps  of  dead  and  dying  covered  the  ground,  and  particu- 
larly near  the  Ebenezer  redoubts ;  streams  of  blood  rilled  from  the 
wrecks ;  lamentable  cries  arose  on  every  side.  The  allies  requested 
n  truce,  with  leave  to  bury  the  dead,  and  carry  off"  the  wounded  ;  the 
first  was  granted,  but  a  restriction  laid  in  poi,it  of  distance  as  to  the 
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rest.     The  assault  of  Savannah  cost  the  alHes  a  creat  sacrifice  „f 
men.    The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  >vo„„7ed  amounted  to 

7r„?..   "™"J'","'''"' '  """"  ""^  '""y  of  "horn  were  office 
Among  the  wounded  were  d'Esuing  himself,  the  viscounts  dc  Fo" 
tange  and  de  Bethizy,  and  the  baron  do  Stcding.    The  American, 
lost  m  sla,n  and  wounded  about  four  hundred.^  The  lo7s  on  the 
Br,t,sh  side,  as  they  fought  secure,  was  inconsiderable.     Grea°ei>'«! 
t,es  now  passed  between  the  French  camp  and  the  British  ines  and 
many  apologies  were  made  for  the  answcfreturned  genemrPr;vost 
with  respect  to  the  wom.n  and  children.    They  wel  n"w  pZZ 
to  place  themselves  in  the  situation  which  they  had  then  request 
the  Chimera    commanded  by  the  ehevaiier  de  St.  RuS Tas 
named  for  the  reception  of  the  general's  wife,  her  children'  Tud 
ompany.     Prevost  answered  with  a  certain  bliutncss    ha.  what 
had  been  once  refused,  and  Uiat  in  term,  of  insult,  could  not  in  any 
creamstance  be  deemed  worth  the  acceptance.  ^ 

m^Zr' '"'""/'"'  "'\'=™»'P""i,  a  Pole  of  illustrious  birth. 
Fmdmg  no  opportunity  m  his  own  country  to  employ  his  swor  1  „ 

lisans  he  took  the  generous  resolution  to  repair  to  the  succor  of  the 
cause  he  adored  in  America.  If  he  lost  his  life  thethe  al  o  fe  ,\' 
nnme  revered  by  all  the  brave.  It  is  related,  that  when  Ws  death 
was  announced  to  the  king  of  Poland,  he  exclaimed    'Puhsk. 

d^ChtTmolrnt.'"™" '"''"•'''='"  °'''""-    '^''"™»-- 
The  eighteenth  of  October,  the  allied  army  raised  the  siege  of  Sa- 

ble  for  the  Engh  h  to  pursue  it.    General  Lincoln  passed  his  ree- 
alar  troops  to  the  left  bonk  of  the  Savannah,  the  militia  disbaL  el 

America    ^.^^.'^S  ."""«=diately  set  sail  to  clear  the  coasts  of 

Such  «-as  the  issue  of  the  count  d'Estaing's  campaign  upon  the 
coasts  of  North  America,  of  that  campaign  i°„  which  Mies  Id 
placed  such  sanguine  hopes.  After  mirsing  the  expedition  of  he 
Delaware,  he  twice  abandoned  that  of  Newport  at  the  moment  for 

afterwards  precipitated  anara^r^i^htSln'-irmlir 
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He  conquered,  it  is  true,  two  Important  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  fought  with  no  httle  glory  a  veteran  British  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  most  able  seamen.  D'Estaing  was  no  less  precipitate  in  coun- 
sel than  impetuous  in  execution.  If  fortune,  as  the  friend  of  the 
adventurous,  had  shown  herself  more  propitious  to  his  efforts,  or  to 
Ihe  excellent  plans  which  had  been  framed  for  him  by  the  French 
ministry,  he  would  indubitably  have  given  paralyzing  strokes  to  the 
naval  power  of  England  ;  he  would  have  afforded  America  all  that 
assistance  on  which  she  had  founded  her  hopes  of  promptly  termi- 
nating the  war. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  the  co-operation  of  the  French 
admiral  was  not  so  advantageous  to  the  Americans  as  they  might  rea- 
eor^cibly  have  expected,  it  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  without 
its  utility.     His  presence  was  a  check  upon  the  English,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  moving  so  soon  as  they  purposed  to  have  done 
against  the  southern  provinces.     Moreover,  the  British  ministers, 
fearing  not  only  for  Rhode  Island,  but  even  for  New  York,  if  their 
troops  continued  dispersedly  to  occupy  both  these  provinces,  besides 
other  positions,  ordered  general  Clinton  to  evacuate  the  first.     He 
accordingly  did  so,  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  and  withdrew  the 
garrison  to  New  York.     Thus  Rhode  Island,  which  had  fallen  with- 
out resistance  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  returned  peaceably  into 
the  power  of  the  republicans.     As  the  fleet  of  the  count  d'Estaing 
was  then  upon  the  coasts  of  Georgia,  the  British  generals,  under  the 
apprehension  of  its  coming  suddenly  upon  Rhode  Island,  made  their 
retreat  from  Newport  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they  left  be- 
hind them  all  their  heavy  artillery,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores.    The  Americans  took  possession  of  them  immediately.    They 
kept  the  British  colors  floating  on  the  ramparts  for  several  days  • 
this  stratagem  decoyed  into  their  power  many  of  the  king's  vessels^ 
which  came  to  surrender  themselves  at  Newport. 

Having  related  the  military  operations  of  this  campaign,  as  well 
on  the  American  continent  as  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  affairs  of  the  interior,  and  to  ex- 
amine what  was,  at  this  epoch,  the  state  of  the  finances,  what  were 
the  opinions  and  the  intrigues  of  the  different  parties  which  agitated 
a  people  embarked  in  the  tumultuous  career  of  revolution.  If  the 
union  of  the  arms  of  France  with  those  of  the  congress  had  procured 
real  advantages  to  the  Americans,  and  if  it  authorized  them  to  hope 
well  of  the  future,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  had 
a  prejudicial  effect  upon  their  public  spirit.  This  powerful  protec- 
tion itself,  with  the  hopes  which  were  its  immediate  and  necessary 
result,  easily  fersuaded  the  colonists  that  their  ouarrel  approached 
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.•t.  decision,  that  England  would  soon  have  to  yield  and  ih.t      *u 

:  h's  :xt  fhf  ^"'  ""*■' .""^  -i-iaJLrr  o  "o 

™«h.  ,tU,  e,„de  .L^^hUetl't^  oC^rr  'f™'"^^^^' 
seeing  the.r  torpor,  might  have  chan™.,!  h„,  ^,  France,  on 
in  their  indolence  a  plausible  nrefext^l  '"''  '""'  '""^  ""' 

which  never  hesitates  to  ovoTS  ^  th?™  T""  ^  ^  P°"'=^ 
Was  it  not  possible  even  Z,  sl^l  1  '""'"""  "'  "'  »«i«'? 
desired  as  the  pled»of  v  ctorv  St  r^  T"'"".™/  "''^™"^ 
so  frigidly  snpi^rted  by  il  t^i'defSte  f 'tLT    ''"  '  '""" 

nation.     Content  with  what  they  had  hithfrto  HnL      ^     ,    ^^^ 
great  reliance  in  the  efficacy  of  Frlnnh  u '  ^"*^  P^^^'"^ 

ch.ed  to  leaye  -  thei/aS^L^Tr^^^^^^^^^^^ 
indifference  whrh  hiH  in f«^*^  1    n    i  "•"&  "'t;jr  tjuarrei.     ihe 

gres^d  „uh  the  „ost  tedious  slowness'"  Sdll      tZ^uT 

0.1  J!,T,^  ^ '":r™''''=™''''''''J'''=''*"=»™Pfete'lt''eirc„gagemento 

re    ed  t X  t''  *""  'h'  "^  '^"'"S' ''-"'«'»  their!obrTan1 

^  '  1  -     «        ^'"''■     ^"-^  ''''  "k''  -o^n^  were  they  to  beT. 
placed  r    Scarcely  a  &w  individuals  w„r»  f„,.„d  ,vho  „„iL 

aocording.„,,eregulat,c„s„fcongress:f„r-,i;;;'e;ts:rtfc^^^ 
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of  the  war.  Engagements  for  a  shorter  term  cou  d  be  of  no  utility 
to  the  service,  and  the  backwardness  of  the  people  warranted  no  cal- 
culation even  upon  that  resource.  To  draw  them  by  lot,  and  con- 
strain them  to  march,  was  thought,  and  was,  in  fact,  too  dangerous 
a  measure  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  temper  of  minds.  The  same 
lethargy  seemed  to  have  overspread  the  army  itself.  It  was  well  for 
it,  that  the  English  were  so  little  enterprising. 

Such  was  the  real  origin  of  the  languor  that  characterized  all  the 
operations  of  this  year's  campaign.  Washington,  besides,  adhering 
to  iiis  uniform  purpose  of  never  coming  to  action,  except  with  every 
probability  of  success,  would  not  commit  to  the  hazard  of  battles  the 
fate  of  a  cause,  ivhich  he  considered  as  already  gained.  Far  from 
challenging  the  enemy,  he  deemed  himself  extremely  fortunate  in 
not  being  attacked.  If  events  had  taken  the  direction  they  should 
have  done,  he  would  doubtless  have  found  some  opportunity  to  strike 
an  important  blow  for  the  service  and  glory  of  his  country.  Perhaps 
the  English  would  not  have  passed  the  year  so  quietly  as  they  did 
in  New  York ;  and  perhaps  Rhode  Island  would  have  fallen  less 
tardily  under  the  domination  of  America. 

The  royal  troops,  in  effect,  had  been  much  weakened  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  by  the  detachments  they  were  obliged  to  make 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Georgia.  But  it  almost  always  happens  that 
the  most  propitious  occasions  are  lost  amidst  the  tumult  of  populai 
revolutions ;  wherein  the  government,  as  being  new,  shows  itself  the 
more  feeble,  as  the  opinions  of  individuals  manifest  themselves  with 
less  restraint,  and  greater  violence ;  and  public  opinion,  which  can 
only  originate  from  the  settled  order  of  things,  as  yet,  has  no  basis. 
If  sometimes  success  attend  the  enterprise,  it  must  more  frequently 
be  imputed  to  chance  than  to  calculation.  Such  was,  at  this  epoch, 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  America.  If  in  Georgia  and  Carohna 
some  efforts  were  made  to  repel  the  enemy,  it  was  principally  the 
work  of  the  militia  of  these  two  provinces,  whose  interest  was  then 
immediately  at  stake.  The  others  folded  their  arms,  or  contented 
themselves  with  the  adoption  of  spiritless  measures.  As  if  they  con- 
sidered themselves  released  from  the  ties  of  the  confederation,  they 
made  not  their  own  cause  of  the  danger  that  menaced  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces.  Nor  were  the  Americans  chargeable  only  with  luke- 
warmness,  and  this  strange  indifference  to  the  fate  of  country ;  there 
also  began  to  prevail  among  them  a  shameless  thirst  of  gain,  an 
unbridled  desire  of  riches,  no  matter  by  what  means  acquired.  The 
most  illicit,  the  most  disgraceful  ways,  were  no  obstacle  to  this 
devouring  passion.  As  it  happens  but  too  often  in  political  revolu- 
tions, there  had  sprung  up  a  race  of  men  whu  sought  to  make  their 
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pnvato  idvantage  of  the  public  distress.     Dependence  or  indepen- 
dence, liberty  or  no  liberty,  were  all  one  to  them,  provided  they  could 
latten  on  the  substance  of  the  state.     Whfle  good  citizens  were 
wasting  themselves  in  camps,  or  in  the  discharge  of  the  most 
arduous  functions  ;  while  they  were  devoting  to  their  country,  their 
time,  their  estates  their  very  existence,  these  insatiable  robbers  were 
plundering  and  sharing  out,  without  a  blush,  the  public  fortune,  and 
private  fortunes.     All  private  contracts  became  the  object  of  their 
asurious  interference  and  nefarious  gains  ;  all  army  supplies  enriched 
them  wuh  peculations;  and  the  state  often  paid  dearly  for  what  it 
never  obtained.     Nor  let  any  imagine  that  the  most  sincere  and 
virtuous  friends  of  the.r  country  ever  made  so  pompous  a  parade  of 
their  zeal !    To  hear  these  vile  beings,  they  only  wefe  anim^ed  wiJh 
a  genuine  and  glowing  patriotism.  Every  citizen  of  eminent  rank,  or 
invested  with  any  public  authority  whatever,  who  refused  to  connive 
at  their  rapines    was  immediately  denounced  as  lukewarm,  tory. 
royalist,  sold  to  England  ;  it  would  seem  that  the  first  duty  of  those 
who  governed  the  republic  in  times  of  such  distress,  was  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  these  flaming  patriots.     That  their  own  praises  shoul  I 
always  have  hung  upon  their  lips  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  there 
Has  never  existed  a  robber,  who  had  not  been  first  a  cheat ;  but 
what  seems  really  strange,  and  almost  staggers  belief,  is  that  they 
could  have  found  partisans  and  dupes.     This  pubHc  pest  spread 
wider  every  day;  it  had  already  gangrened  tne  very  heart  of  the 
state.    The  good  were  silenced,  the  corrupt  plumed  themselves  upon 
their  effrontery ;  every  thing  presaged  an  approaching  ruin  ;  it  was 
the  hope  of  Englanu.     Shall  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  causes  of 
so  great  a  chan-e,  in  a  nation  once  so  distinguished  for  the  puritvof 
its  manner"  ?  '       ^ 

It  will  ^hat  besides  the  general  relaxation,  which  war 

too  generallv  ,  s  in  *he  morals  of  the  people,  new  govern- 

ments,  destitute  ,..y,  are  constrained  to  procure  it,  and  all  their 

resources  at  the  Uuds  of  usurers.     The  example  is  contagious  ;  it 
rapidly  obtains  throughout  the  community.     These  same  govern- 
ments find  themselves  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to 
give  the  preference  and  yield  much  to  individuals  who  adhere,  or 
pretend  to  adhere  to  their  party.     They  accept  for  security  in  the 
most  important  transactions,  a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  whether  real 
or  Jeigned.     If  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  welcome  such  sort  of 
beings  when  they  present  themselves,  they  must,  for  the  same  rea 
«on,  be  tender  in  punishing  when  they  detect  them  in  delinquency 
Briefly,  in  such  an  order  of  things,  the  man  of  worth  must,  of  ne- 
cc^is,ty,  make  room  for  the  man  of  naught.     Not  only  unpunished. 
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but  tolerated,  but  employed,  but  encouraged,  the  species  rapidly  mul- 
tiplies. Like  pestilential  bodies,  whose  bare  contact  infects  those 
that  are  sound,  vice  soon  poisons  honesty  in  the  hearts  it  can  steal 
upon. 

But  one  of  the  first  and  most  operative  causes  of  so  deplorable  a 
change  in  American  morality,  unquestionably  lay  in  the  depreciation 
of  paper  money.  It  was  such  at  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
that  eight  dollars  in  bills  could  only  command  one  in  specie.  The 
fall  of  this  paper  was  daily  accelerated,  as  well  from  the  continual 
emissions  by  the  congress,  as  by  the  little  efficacy  of  the  French 
succors,  and  the  disasters  of  Georgia.  In  the  month  of  December, 
a  dollar  in  specie  could  hardly  be  obtained  with  forty  of  paper.* 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  surprising  in  this,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
independent  of  the  dubious  stability  of  the  state,  there  was,  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions, 
nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two 
dollars  of  the  paper  of  congress  in  the  thirteen  United  States.  If  to 
this  mass  be  added  the  bills  emitted  by  the  particular  provinces,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  how  immeasurably  the  aggregate  amount  of  this 
sort  of  debt  surpassed  the  resources  of  the  new  republic.  The  rapid 
declension  of  this  currency  is  further  accounted  for  by  the  extreme 
activity  with  which  the  loyalists  and  English  employed  tliemselves  in 
counterfeiting  it.  There  often  arrived  from  England  entire  chests  of 
those  spurious  bills,  and  so  perfectly  imitated  that  they  were  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine.  The  British  generals,  and 
especially  Clinton,  though  in  reluctant  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
ministry,  spared  no  pains  in  disseminating  them  throughout  the  con- 
tinent. It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James 
considered  this  falsification  of  the  bills  of  credit,  as  a  most  effica- 
cious mean  for  the  recovery  of  its  colonies.  The  British  ministers 
vere  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  the  only  pecuniary  resource  at  the 
disposal  of  congress  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  they  calculated 
by  draining  it  to  disarm  the  Americans.  Unquestionably  it  was 
neither  the  first  time  nor  the  last  that  this  mode  of  making  war  has 
been  resorted  to  ;  but  it  will  always,  nevertheless,  be  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  all  good  men.  For  public  faith  should  always  be  respected, 
even  between  enemies  ;  and  of  all  perfidies  is  there  one  more  fright- 
ful, and  especially  more  vile  than  the  counterfeiting  of  money  ?  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  commerce  which  the  Americans  had  been 
wont  to  carry  on,  by  means  of  their  products,  with  England  and  other 
nations,  was  totally  interrupted ;  ard  as  their  soil  and  industry  fur- 

*  The  cost  of  a  simple  repast,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  was  from  forty  to  fifty  dollam  <A 
this  depreciated  paper. 
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nished  them  with  hut  a  small  part  of  the  articles  essential  to  war 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  them  from  abroad,  and 
with  gold  and  silver.     Hence  it  resulted  that  specie,  which  even 
before  the  war  had  become  distressingly  scarce,  diminished  proirres- 
siyely,  and  daily  advanced  in  price,  in  the  ratio  of  its  rarity.     The 
bills  proportionably  lost  heir  value  in  public  estimation.     From  their 
alarmmg  deprecation  it  followed  not  only  that  all  purses  were  closed, 
and  that  the  markets,  scantily,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  supplied, 
became  the  object  of  the  continual  murmurs  of  the  people,  but  even 
that  the  faith  of  contracts  was  violated,  and  that  individual  probity 
was  every  where  relaxed.     With  little,  debtors  acquitted  themselves 
of  much  towards  their  creditors.     Very  few,  at  first,  resorted  to  this 
unworthy  expedient ;  but  as  evil  propagates  itself  more  rapidly  than 
good,  a  multitude  of  citizens^stained  tiwm.;elves  with  the  same  re- 
proach, and  the  contagion  became  general.     Herein  the  faithless 
and  avaricious  debtor  was  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  Washington  him- 
self experienced  this  odious  return  from  persons  he  had  generously 
succored  m  their  necessities. 

The  distress  of  the  times  had  likewise  given  birth  to  another  race 
of  men,  who  devoted  themselves  to  ihe  business  of  speculating  upon 
the  depreciation  of  bills,  dexterously  profiting  of  a  temporary  rise  or 
all ;  and  these  variations  of  current  price  depended  much  less  on 
the  more  or  less  favorable  posture  of  public  affairs,  than  upon  news 
invented  and  circulated  by  those  jobbers,  or  their  intrigues  and  mo- 
nopolies.    Useful  arts,  and  the  labors  of  a  fair  commerce,  were  aban- 
doned  for  the  more  alluring  chances  of  paper  negotiations.     The 
basest  of  men  enriched  themselves ;  the  most  estimable  sunk  into 
indigence.     The  finances  of  the  state,  the  fortunes  of  individuals 
experienced  the  same  confusion.     Nor  was  avarice  the  extent  of  the 
evil ;  the  contagion  of  that  pestiferous  passion  attacked  the  very 
source  of  every  virtue.     Private  interest  every  where  carried  it 
ngainst  the  interests  of  the  public.     A  greater  number  than  it  is  easy 
to  believe,  looked  upon  the  love  of  country  as  a  mere  illusion,  which 
he  d  out  no  better  prospect  than  ruin  and  desolation.     Nobody  would 
enhst  without  exorbitant  bounty ;  nobody  would  contract  to  furnish 
the  public  supplies,  none  would  supply  the  contractors,  without  enor- 
mous  profits  first  lodged  in  their  hands ;  none  would  accept  of  an 
othce  or  magistracy  without  perfect  assurance  of  a  scandalous  salary 
and  illicit  perquisites.     The  disorder,  the  depravation,  were  pushed 
to  such  a  point,  that  perhaps  never  was  the  ancient  adage  more  de- 
plorably confirmed,  that  them  is  no  halting-placc  on  the  road  of 

To  the  insatiable  thirst  of  gold  was  joined  the  rage  of  party  spirit 
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even  thn  members  of  congress  could  not  escape  its  vortex.  Hence 
•■ley  too  often  disputed  umong  themselves  about  their  personal  ntlnirH, 
instead  of  discussing  the  grave  and  important  inten^sts  of  the  ^:tate. 
When  a  feeble  nation  places  itself  under  the  [)atronago  of  one  that 
is  powerful,  and  looks  up  to  it  for  protection,  that  nation  must  expect 
to  find  its  bosom  agitated  by  the  tumults  of  party  and  the  fury  of 
faction.  Some  citizens,  more  occupied  with  their  country's  interc^sts, 
or  their  own  ambition,  than  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  more  powerful  nation,  depart  from  the  route 
which  policy  would  have  prescribed.  Unguarded  in  their  language 
and  actions,  they  are  continually  liable  to  give  umbroge  to  the  agents 
of  their  great  ally.  Others,  guided  by  the  love  of  their  country,  or 
by  their  private  interest,  show  themselves  more  feeble ;  they  yield 
without  resistance,  they  flutter  and  caress.  Each  of  these  parties  is 
equally  in  error.  Tlie  first,  pluming  themselves  in  vain  upon  the 
name  of  independents,  cannot  in  all  respects  assume  the  manners  it 
implies,  when  they  have  an  indispensable  need  of  a  tutelary  support. 
The  second  omit  to  reflect  that  their  excessive  condescension  does 
but  embolden  their  ally  to  crave  without  measure  as  without  end. 
To  observe  a  just  medium  between  these  extremes,  requires  a  con- 
summate prudence.  The  latter  class  are,  of  course,  by  far  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  agents  of  the  guardian  power ;  they  find  them 
docile  instrument?,  and  if,  as  too  often  happens,  assailable  on  the 
side  of  avarice,  or  ambition,  prompt  to  serve  as  spies,  as  informers, 
as  tools,  whose  base  devotion  no  longer  knows  a  check.  The  con- 
trast and  rivalship  of  these  two  factions  soon  degenerate  into  open 
^var.  The  one  reproaches  the  other  with  sacrificing  the  state  to  their 
cupidity,  with  betraying  it,  selling  it  to  their  protectors ;  with  no 
longer  having  a  country  save  that  of  their  new  masters ;  they  load 
them  with  contempt  and  execration.  These  answer  their  adversa- 
ries that  an  ill-timed  arrogance  may  deprive  the  state  of  an  indis- 
pensable prop ;  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  put  on  airs  of  indepen- 
dence when  it  is  actually  achieved  ;  that  in  all  their  discussions,  wise 
men,  and  especially  statesmen,  describe  a  curve,  when  a  right  line 
leads  to  a  precipice  ;  that  aflfairs  of  state  should  not  be  swayed  by 
the  solf  love  of  individuals ;  that  in  policy  the  most  useful  is  always 
the  most  honorable ;  and,  finally,  that  no  one  ought  to  blush  when 
he  attains  the  object  of  his  aim.  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
more  moderate  among  those  called  dependents.  But  others,  hurried 
away  by  the  spirit  of  party,  or  wishing  to  disguise  their  baseness, 
exclaimed  aloud  that  the  Independents  were  the  enemies  of  France  • 
that  they  were  friends  of  England  j  with  her  they  kept  up  a  trai- 
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torou,  corrospondcncn ;   to  hor  tim,  betrayed  tl,c  secrets  of  lh„ 

he  «ll,„neo  «.on,„ly  cncluded  wUh  the  French,  m  order  to  Uer! 

o.„  proposal,  of  England,  and  throw  thcmselc,  into  her  arm. 

It  IS  to  be  observed,  in  cflect,  that  at  this  very  time  the  Rr    .li 

m.n,s,ers  were  laboring  incessantly  to  scdue  the  cl.  r^f  1  W 
jcan  gover         .    „,,  „„„  „^^„  ^^  c h   ft  o  •     Amer- 

pe,  n  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  France,  or  to  foment  factions  in  Amo, 
ica,  or  perhaps  really  to  obtain  peace  and  alliance  ."Hie  Unld 

Br[^:piL7:.;!:^;rdXt:y;  Zyt:!t:^  '",1 

.ceonded  by  a  species  of  men  who'find  thei   pTo^  :ieme„.  °  cTn 
fusion;  and  intestine  dissensions  agitated  every  nart  ofZLl 
continent.     Not  private  citizens  oily,  but  thj very  raemb^rnfr 
government  applied  tbcrasclvos  with  infinite  yZeard^/'.fp'J,'^ 
each  other  to  pieces,  than  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties     These 

Ives  wiSi"','""""  '^"  «'™'"'"^"S-  ">°^  1-^»^<'  ^e- 
rt  ted  S  at  r?:."''''''''''  "''™  ^""'  Deane  relumed  to  the 
United  States  aboard  the  squadron  of  the  count  d'Estain.  At  rZ 
commercial  agent  of  America  in  Europe,  he  had  b  online  oth 

trtdyTrScTrh"'"  't  ''^"'''  ^  "™'^  °f  ■""»"-  »'  P»ri» 
tKicrctly  irritated  at  having  been  recalled,  in  haste  to  turn  accusei 

Frt?h  h"^/"?"'!?  '■'"''''"''  »"''  '^o'-^f"'  "-  ■"»•'<'  l>i»  court  to  thi 
French,  he  declared  every  where,  and  afterwards  printed  that  the 
ongress  would  not  hear  the  report  of  his  mission  to  Par  sthM 
they  refused  to  adjust  his  accounts ;  that  Arthur  Lee,  one  of  the'tht^ 
commissioners,  WiUiam  Lee,  American  consul  in  Europe  and  th"r 
two  brothers  members  of  congress,  kept  up  a  secret  corre  pondenee 
with  England ;  that  they,  and  all  their  adherents,  endeavored  W 

the  reimbursement  to  particular  Frenchmen  of  sums  which  thef 
had  expended  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  the  purchase  of 
arras  and  military  stores  for  account  of  America.  Tha^  they  were 
now  intriguing  to  displace  Franklin,  as  they  had  before  attempteTto 
pull  down  Washington;  that,  in  a  word,  they  had  conspired  to 

Sr'V,"' *'"»"•  """^ '°  Sive  another  direction  to  the  S  0? 
the  state.    The  writing  which  Deane  published  and  distributed  with 

ft      r- '"  ff"'™"'  "'  '"T"'"'^''  "'^'  P^O-ed  a  vehement 

^d  hatred      The  rr="f^  '''"'''  "''^  "'"  ^"''J^^'  "'  ''-'-I 
Thom;,P  ^  w-n      '■'x.'-'"  ""'"""^  '"">  moderation  ;  but 

Thomas  Paine  and  William  Drayton  stepped  forward  to  avenge  them 
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roundly.     They  retorted  upon  Deane,  that  the  congress  not  only 
consented  to  hear  him,  but  that  they  had  already  heard  him,  and  had 
notified  him  that  they  were  ready  to  give  him  audience  anew ;  thai 
if  they  had  not  passed  his  accounts,  it  was  for  want  of  verifications ; 
Deane  having  himself,  either  through  forgetfulness  or  design,  left 
them  behind  in  France ;  that  if  Arthur  Lee  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  England,  he  was  sufficiently  authorized  in  it  by  his  char- 
acter of  ambassador ;  that  during  his  residence  at  Paris,  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  congress  letters  incomparably  more  able,  luminous,  and 
fraught  with  intelligence,  than  those  of  his  calumniator,  who  had 
never  written  a  word  of  any  solidity ;  that  the  friendship  of  a  power 
so  generous  as  France  could  be  better  preserved  by  an  erect  and  no- 
nle  deportment,  than  by  a  servile  adulation  towards  its  agents ;  that 
if  the  reimbursement  of  those  Frenchmen  who  had  furnished  arms 
and  munitions  had  not  been  yet  effected,  it  was  because  that  Deane 
himself,  in  concert  with  the  other  commissioners  of  congress,  had 
written  that  no  payment  was  to  be  made  for  these  supplies,  which 
were  to  be  considered  as  the  voluntary  gifts  of  zealous  friends  of 
America ;  that  no  thought  had  ever  been  entertained  of  recalling 
Franklin,  because  it  was  perfectly  well  known  how  much  the  advices 
furnished  by  that  estimable  man,  as  well  as  the  contracts  he  had  made 
in  France,  differed  from  every  thing  in  the  correspondence  and  op- 
erations of  Silas  Deane ;  that  neither  was  it  forgotten  what  difference 
of  manners  and  pretensions  existed  between  those  Frenchmen  who 
had  treated  with  Franklin  for  an  engagement  in  the  American  ser- 
vice, and  those  whom  Deane  had  sent  out  to  America ;  that  no  one 
could  better  judge  than  himself  whether  the  facts  recapitulated  were 
likely  to  redound  to  his  honor ;  that,  as  for  the  rest,  it  little  became 
Deane  to  call  up  the  intrigues,  real  or  supposed,  of  which  Wash- 
mgton  had  been  the  object,  since  himself,  when  he  resided  at  Paris 
as  agent  for  the  congress,  had  suggested  for  serious  deliberation, 
whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  confide  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  American  troops  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
erals of  Europe,  as  for  example,  to  prince  Ferdinand,  or  Mareschal 
de  BrogHe ;  that  it  was  right  and  proper  to  keep  the  faith  pledged  to 
France,  but  that  it  was  right  and  proper  also,  agreeably  to  the  usage 
of  all  states,  to  hear  the  propositions,  and  to  receive  the  overtures, 
which  promised  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  from  what- 
ever qaarter  they  might  come. 

The  tenor  of  the  paragraphs  published  by  Paine  and  Drayton  was 
far  from  being  agreeable  to  Gerard,  the  minister  of  France ;  he  no- 
ticed with  pain  the  avowal  of  negotiations  kept  up  with  England, 
and  the  declaration  of  a  refusal  to  liquidate  the  disbursements  made 
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by  his  countrymen.  He  addressed  very  energetic  complaints  to  the 
congress  j  in  order  to  appease  him,  that  assembly  declared  that  they 
disapproved  the  contents  of  the  published  memorials,  and  that  they 
were  convinced  that  the  supplies  furnished  by  certain  French  indi- 
vif'uals  could  not  be  considered  as  a  gift.  The  congress  had,  in 
truth,  been  made  debtor  for  them  in  the  accounts  presented,  whether 
the  intention  of  those  who  furnished  them  had  never  been  to  offer 
them  as  a  mere  donative,  or  that  Deane  had  made  them  the  object 
of  a  sordid  speculation.  Opinions  were  then  much  divided  on  that 
point.  The  congress,  moreover,  renewed  the  declaration  that  the 
United  States  would  never  conclude  either  peace  or  truce  with  Great 
Britain,  without  the  formal  and  previous  consent  of  their  august  ally. 
Thomas  Paine  requested  and  obtained  leave  to  resign  the  office  he 
filled,  of  secretary  of  congress  for  the  foreign  department.  The 
government  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him,  for 
the  disclosure  he  had  made,  in  this  discussion,  of  facts  which  it 
would  rather  have  kept  still  under  the  veil. 

So  many  elements  of  discord  would  perhaps  have  sufficed  to 
kindle  civil  war  in  America,  if  its  inhabitants  had  been  less  familiar- 
ized with  liberty.  Their  attention  was,  besides,  taken  up  by  two 
important  objects ;  one  was  the  imminent  peril  to  which  the  two 
Carolinas  were  exposed  a  short  time  after,  in  consequence  of  the 
siege  of  Charleston  by  sir  Henry  Clinton ;  the  other,  the  negotiations 
opened  with  Spain,  and  soon  afterwards,  the  active  part  she  took  in 
the  war.  The  court  of  Madrid,  as  we  have  already  seen,  glowed 
with  a  desire  to  interfere  in  the  grand  quarrel  which  had  just  broken 
out.  Besides  the  mutual  hati  ed  which  animated  the  English  and 
Spanish  nations,  Spain  had  also  in  view  to  humole  the  odious  British 
arrogance,  to  recover  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica,  and  to  conquer  the 
two  Floridas,  which  appeared  to  her  essential  to  the  entire  command 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  She  was  now  also  stimulated  by  France, 
who,  not  content  with  representing  to  her  the  common  interest  she 
had  in  this  war,  pressed  her  and  summoned  her  every  day  to  fulfill 
the  stipulations  of  the  family  compact.  Meanwhile,  particular  con- 
siderations pointed  her  to  a  more  circumspect  procedure.  American 
independence  could  scarcely  seem  to  smiie  upon  her  entirely,  when 
she  reflected  on  the  contagion  of  example,  and  her  own  colonies. 
Her  backwardness  to  declare  herself  was  also  perhaps  concerted 
with  France,  in  order  to  obtain  better  conditions  fiom  the  Americans. 
The  court  of  Versailles  l^ad  regretted  to  find  itself  constrained  to 
take  a  decisive  step,  after  the  unexpected  victory  of  general  Gates, 
which  had  started  the  apprehension  that  England  would  consent,  for 
the  sake  of  reconciliation  with  her  colonies,  to  acknowledge  their 
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independence.     France  would  much  rather  have  persisted  in  her 
original  plan,  and  stood  aloof  still  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  the 
Americans  to  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  in  order  to  wring 
from  them  more  advantageous  conditions  for  herself,  than  those  of 
*he  two  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance.     But  the  success  of  the 
Americans  having  baffled  her  designs,  she  still  had  in  reserve  the 
chance  of  making  them  pay  around  price  for  the  accession  of  Spain. 
With  this  drift,  she  magnified  excessively  the  advantages  they  might 
expect  from  it,  in  order  to  extort  from  their  impatience,  what  precip- 
itation had  defeated  her  of  at  the  time  of  her  own  declaration. 
The  ultimate  object  of  all  these  maneuvers,  was  to  secure  to  the 
subjects  of  France,  in  the  future  treaty  of  peace,  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  to  Spain,  the  possession  of  the  two  Floridas,  the  exclusive  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  regions  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  behind  the  frontiers  of  the  confed- 
erate provinces.     Accordingly,  to  prove  to  the  Americans  how 
strong  an  interest  he  took  in  their  cause,  and  to  Europe,  according 
to  usage,  his  ardent  desire  to  preserve  peace,  the  king  of  Spain 
offered  his  mediation.     He  considered  it,  moreover,  as  a  justif"  ;ative 
measure  of  the  war  he  was  about  to  undertake,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  ignorant  that  England  would  not  accept  it.    The  court  of 
London  knew  too  well  that  Spain,  united  to  France  by  the  strictest 
ties,  could  not  be  an  impartial  mediatrix  ;  it  knew  also,  that  media- 
tors of  this  description  always  finish  with  becoming  declared  enemies. 
The  court  of  Madrid  intending  also  to  establish,  as  the  basis  of  the 
negotiation  for  peace,  that  Great  Britain  should  treat  her  colonies  as 
independent,  it  was  not  presumable  that  she  would  accept  a  condi- 
tion which  was  precisely  the  principal  point  in  contest.     Neverthe- 
less, the  marquis  d'Almadovar,  his  catholic  majesty's  ambassador, 
presented  to  the  court  of  London  a  plan  of  accommodation,  which 
contained,  besides  the  article  above,  those  which  follow.     That,  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  war,  the  crowns  of 
France  and  of  Great  Britain  should  lay  down  arms  and  consent  to  a 
general  truce ;  that  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  should  convene 
at  a  place  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  diflTerences; 
that  Great  Britain  should  grant  a  like  truce  to  the  American  colo- 
»iies  ;  that  a  line  of  boundary  should  be  drawn,  which  neither  of  the 
belligerent  parties  might  transcend  during  the  armistice ;  that  both 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  colonies  ^ould  send  one  or  more 
commissioners  to  the  city  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  consent  to  the  pre- 
ceding conditions,  and  all  such  others  as  might  tend  to  conciliation. 
To  this  oflTer  of  mediation  the  British  ministers  made  onlv  evasive 
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and  diatory  answers.    If  they  were  not  disposed  to  accept  it  since 
U  involved  the  acknowledgment  of  independence,  they  avoided  also 
to  reject  it  too  ostensibly,  as  well  not  to  excite  the  discontent  of  their 
nation,  as  to  gain  time  to  open  negotiations  with  the  courts  of 
*;urope.    Their  intention  was  to  offer  advantageous  conditions  to 
France,  in  order  to  detach  her  from  America,  and  to  Amenca  b 
order  to  detach  her  from  France.     And,  in  cas;,  as  they  p"i3 
these  negotiations  should  fail  of  success,  they  purposed  to  use  stren": 
ous  endeavors  with  the  other  powers,  in  order' to  excite  some  move- 
ment ,n  Europe  against  France.     They  hoped  thus  to  find  hTr  so 
much  employment  on  shore,  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  neglect  her 
marme  and  that  it  would  of  course  become  an  easy'task  tofnqut^ 
It.     Ihey  conceived  also,  that  when  America  should  see  her  all v 
engaged  in  a  new  struggle,  she  would  show  herself  more  disposed  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  England.     Such  was  then  the  policv 

Meanwhile,  France  and  Spain,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  froir 
America  the  conditions  which,  since  her  separation  with  England* 
were  the  mam  ^ope  of  their  counsels,  noiified  to  the  coif^ress 
through  M.  Gerard,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  tKffe; 
of  mediation  made  to  the  court  of  London  by  that  of  Madrid      He 
was  directed  to  observe,  that  the  object  of  all  mediation  being  peace 
It  was  natural  to  presume  that  conferences  were  about  to  be  opened 
for  Its  negotiation  and  conclusion.     He  invited  the  congress  to  ap- 
pomt  plenipotentiaries^to  take  part  in  these  negotiations,  wheth^ 
w  th  England  or  with  Spain ;  he  also  urged  the  expediency  of  the 
making  known  the  basis  on  which  they  were  disposed  to  treat.   He 
added  that  he  fek  it  his  duty  to  intimate  that  circumstancer^d  not 

lortune ,  that,  consequently,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  be 
moderate  m  their  demands,  in  order  not  to  furnish  England  w.th  a 
pretext  for  standing  out,  and  that  Spain  might  be  enabled  to  prose- 
cute  her  mediation  to  a  successful  conclusion.     '  As  to  the  acknowl- 
edgmentof  American  independence,'  continued  the  French  minister 
.t  IS  to  be  expected  that  Great  Britain,  out  of  that  pride  which 
sovereigns  have,  and  which  it  becomes  them  to  have,  will  manifest 
an  extreme  repugnance  to  making  it  in  form.     This  case  has  been 
pmided  for  in  the  treaty  of  alliance,  where  it  is  stipulated  thatTt^ 
object  IS  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  independence,  whether 
express  or  implied.     France  knows,  by  her  o<  a  experience,  what  it 
costs  monarchs  to  proclaim  in  formal  ten      the  independence  of 
'  '     ^'^  ^""^  gwciiicuas  subjecia     ftpain,  in  preceding 
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ages,  did  but  tacitly  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Holland,  aftei 
a  war  of  thirty  years,  and  not  formally  till  after  a  resistance  of 
seventy.  Up  to  this  very  time,  the  republic  of  Geneva  and  the 
thirteen  Swiss  Cantons  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
states  of  which  they  made  part,  an  express  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence  and  sovereignty.  As  for  the  rest,  since  you  enjoy  the 
object  of  your  wishes,  you  ought  to  attach  very  little  importance  to 
mere  words.'  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  French  minister  affected 
to  be  much  in  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  bring  over  the  Americans  to 
this  way  of  thinking,  because  he  was  convinced  that  they  would 
not  adopt  it ;  and  that  therefore  to  induce  France  and  Spain  to  exact 
on  their  behalf  an  express  acknowledgment  of  independence,  they 
would  acquiesce  in  whatever  demands  those  powers  might  choose  to 
make. 

In  order  to  confirm  them  the  more  in  the  refusal  of  what  he 
demanded,  he  took  care  to  remind  them  that  the  United  States 
appeared  to  him,  from  their  situation  and  the  vigor  of  their  resis- 
tance, to  have  higher  claims  than  ever  Holland,  Geneva,  and  Swit- 
zerland could  have  made  any  pretensions  to.     Fearing,  however, 
the  insufficiency  of  these  means  to  decide  the  Americans  to  yield 
the  desired  concessions,  he  proceeded  to  suggest,  that  not  only  was 
it  necessary  to  enable  the  mediator  by  the  moderation  of  their  de- 
mands to  inspire  England  with  pacific  dispositions,  but  that  it  was 
moreover  expedient  to  offer  the  mediator  such  advantages  as  might 
determine  him  to  make  common  cause  with  France  and  America, 
in  case  Great  Britain  should  refuse  peace.     He  extolled  the  power 
of  the  triple  alliance  that  was  meditated,  and  represented  it  as  the 
guaranty  of  certain  triumph.     He  set  forth  that  though  the  arms  of 
France  and  America  were  indeed  capable  of  resisting  those  of  the 
enemy,  the  junction  of  the  forces  of  Spain  could  alone  render  them 
preponderant,  and  prevent  the  catastrophe  which  might  result  from 
a  single  sinister  event;  that  hitherto  the  balance  had  been  equal  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  but  that  a  new  weight  was  necessary  to  make 
it  turn  in  favor  of  the  Americans.     The  French  minister  closed  this 
declaration  with  a  disclosure  of  the  pretensions  of  his  court  with  re- 
spect to  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  and  those  of  Spain  relative  to 
the  two  Floridas,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  western  territory,  which 
now  forms  the  state  of  Kentucky.     The  congress  deliberated  upon 
these  communications.    They  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  intervention  of  Spain  was  very  desirable  for  America ;  but  on 
the  other,  that  she  held  it  at  too  high  a  rate.    They  consequently 
ielt  the  utmost  repugnance  to  subscribe  to  all  the  concessions  which 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madria  appeared  disposed  to  wrest  from 
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them.    Very  warm  debates  ensued  upon  these  different  points.     All 
the  members  consented  to  guaranty  to  Spain  the  possession  of  thu 
two  Floridas,  but  ai.  .  refused  to  grant  her  the  exclusive  navi^a- 
tion  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  relinquishment  of  the  western  territory 
was  objected  to  by  many,  and  that  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  al- 
most  universally,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  deputies. 
Beside  this  extreme  diversity  of  opinions,  a  powerful  motive  prevent- 
ed the  Americans  from  taking  any  definitive  resolution;  they  h{\d 
penetrated,  that  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  to  come  to 
blows  with  the  English,  that  in  any  event,  it  could  not  be  long  before 
a  rupture  must  take  place  between  the  two  nations.     In  effect  the 
congress  consumed  so  much  time  in  answering,  in  appointing  plen- 
ipotentiaries, and  in  preparing  their  instructions,  that  hostilities  were 
already  commenced  between  these  powers,  not  only  in  Europe  but 
also  in  America.  ' 

By  the  beginning  of  August,  don  Bernard  Galvez,  governor  of 
Louisiana,  for  the  king  of  Spain,  had  undertaken  with  success  an 
expedition  against  the  Briti'^h  possessions  upon  the  Mississippi.  This 
news,  and  still  much  more,  the  certain  intelligence  that  the  same  don 
Galvez  had  solemnly  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans,  cau.^'id  the  Americans  to  drop  at  once  all 
further  thought  of  concession.     Notwithstanding  the  hostilities  now 
commenced  between  Spain  and  England,  the  French  minister  per- 
sisted m  maintaining  that  England  manifested  pacific  dispositions 
and  that  the  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  were  more  than  ever 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments.     But  enlightened  by  what  passed 
before  their  eyes,  the  Americans  instructed  their  plenipotentiary  ai 
the  court  of  France,  as  also  the  one  destined  to  treat  with  that  of 
London,  to  keep  steadily  in  view  that  the  first  object  of  the  defensive 
war  waged  by  the  allies,  was  to  establish  the  independence  of  the 
United  States;  that  consequently  the  preliminary  basis  of  all  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain  must  be  the  acknowledgment  of  the  freedom, 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  said  states,  which  acknowledg- 
ment must  be  secured  and  guarantied  according  to  the  form  and 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  his  most  christian  majesty. 
As  to  the  right  of  fishery  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the 
Americans  insisted  that  it  should  be  preserved  to  them,  with  the 
clause  that  if  they  were  disquieted  by  England  in  its  exercise.  Franco 
should  consider  it  as  case  of  alliance.     They  further  enjoined  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  use  all  possible  exertions  to  obtain  from  England 
the  cession  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
observmg,  however,  that  the  rejection  of  this  proposition  should 
not  be  an  ohstnr.Ifi  in  thn  ro-ocf oV>1iokmn.>*  «f  ^^ mt  _  ?  i        <•  .• . 
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last  demand  had  been  suggested  by  the  deputies  of  Massachusetts, 
and  other  provinces  of  New  England.  The  plenipotentiaries  were 
authorized  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms  during  the  continuance 
of  the  negotiations,  with  the  reservation,  however,  that  the  ally  ot 
the  United  States  should  likewise  consent  to  it,  and  that  the  troops 
of  the  enemy  should  entirely  evacuate  their  territory.  Such  was  the 
substance  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  American  plenipotentiaries ; 
as  to  the  rest,  they  were  to  be  guided  by  their  own  wisdom,  the  laws 
of  the  confederation,  and  the  counsels  of  the  court  of  France. 

The  war  being  already  actually  commenced  between  Spain  and 
England,  the  chevalier  de  la  Luzerne^  who  succeeded  M.  Gerard  at 
Philadelphia,  could  no  longer  urge  with  the  con:%; , -,  the  udvuntages 
and  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  t'lO  SpaniJ  as  a  motive 

for  their  yielding  the  above  mentioned  concession^,.     But  he  d4  not 
omit  to  place  in  the  strongest  light  all  the  benefits  which  would  result 
to  the  United  States  from  connecting  themselves  with  the  court 
of  Madrid  by  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance,  which  should  regu- 
late their  common  and  respective  interests,  whether  present  or  future. 
*  It  is  evident,'  he  said,  *  that  Spain  will  display  more  vigorous  ef- 
forts against  England,  when  she  knows  the  advantage  that  is  to  ac- 
crue to  herself  from  a  war  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  utility  and  in 
terests  of  the  United  States.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  man- 
ifest, how  extremely  it  interests  the  honor  and  consolidation  of  the 
republic  to  have  its  independence  formally  acknowledged  by  so  great 
and  powerful  a  monarch  as  his  catholic  majesty,  and  to  be  united  to 
him  by  treaties  of  amity  and  alliance.     An  alliance,'  he  added, « than 
which  nothing  could  more  gratify  his  most  christian  majesty,  who, 
united  to  the  king  of  Spain  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  and  to  America 
by  the  bonds  of  the  tenderest  friendship,  could  not  but  desire  with 
ardor  to  see  the  most  complete  and  durable  harmony  established  be- 
tween them.'   The  French  minister  expatiated  largely  upon  this  sub- 
ject, adding  still  other  arguments  drawn  from  pubhc  law 

All  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  congress  saw  too  cleariy  that  if 
Spain  took  part  in  the  war,  it  was  neither  out  of  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests, nor  for  the  independence  of  America,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  things  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  for  her  own  sake, 
and  particularly  to  reduce  the  maritime  power  of  England.  Accord- 
ingly, they  showed  themselves  little  disposed  to  make  new  sacrifices. 
Wishing,  however,  to  testify  their  desire  to  form  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Spain,  they  appointed  John  Jay  their  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Madrid.  His  instructions  were  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
[H3SC  that  court  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  He  was,  moreover,  directed  to  declaie, 
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that  if  his  cathohc  majesty  entered  into  the  league  against  Great  Brit  - 
ain,  the  United  States  would  consent  that  ne  should  secure  for  himseif 
the  possession  of  the  Floridas;  and  even,  if  England  gave  her  consent 
to  It  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  United  States  woi  :ld  guaranty  him  this 
new  acquisition  with  the  condition  that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.    As  to  the  territory  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  they  declared  that  it  could  not 
be  renounced.     The  minister  of  congress  was  likewise  to  solicit  the 
king  of  France  as  the  chief  of  the  alliance,  to  employ  his  mediation 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  with  Spain.     He 
was  charged  with  some  other  demands  at  the  court  of  Madrid     But 
piqued  at  the  refusal  of  congress  to  consent  to  the  stipulations  which 
she  had  most  at  heart,  Spain  not  only  demonstrated  on  her  part  a 
disposition  equally  unyielding,  but  after  having  declared  war  against 

.^'Tt  ."?L"'  '^^  '"''"''*  ''^^^^'  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  nor  receive  nor  send  ambassadors.  At  the  same 
time  in  which  Jay  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid,  John  Adams  was  elected  minister  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  England. 

Such  was,  then,  the  situation  of  affairs  in  America.     In  Europe 
they  took  the  direction  which  had  been  foreseen  by  all  prudent  men 
and  which  was  desired  even  by  those  who  pretended  a  wish  to  attain 
ail  opposite  object.     Spain  had  completed  her  maritime  armaments  • 
she  was  arrived  at  the  point  where  she  had  purposed  to  throw  off  the 
mask.     She  wanted  to  take  an  open  part  in  the  war  j  and  joining  her 
forces  with  those  of  France,  to  aim  such  rapid  blows  at  the  e.xcelsive 
naval  power  of  England,  as  should  transfer  to  the  Bourbons  the 
scepter  of  the  sea      She  would  fain  have  a  plausible  pretext  to  justify 
her  conduct.     She  accordingly  resolved  to  renew  her  offers  of  medi- 
ation  at  the  court  of  London,  and  to  urge  the  British  government  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  should  at  length  be  constrained  to  declare  itself 
the  first.     The  marquis  d'Almodovar,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Lon- 
don,  made,  m  the  month  of  June,  the  most  pressing  instances  to  the 
British  ministry,  in  order  to  extort  a  definitive  answer.    The  moment 
seemed  the  better  chosen,  as  it  was  already  known  that  the  count 
d  Orvilhers  had  sailed  from  Brest  with  the  whole  French  armament 
and  was  standing  to  the  south  in  order  to  join,  near  the  isle  of  Cizar' 
ga,  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  lay,  in  excellent  condition,  expect- 
mghim  in  those  waters.  The  two   Mied  courts  felt  yet  more  confirmed 
in  their  resolution,  when  they  saw  the  English  marine  in  no  situation 
to  balance  their  united  forces.     Whether  from  absolute  necessity,  or 
.from  negligence  on  the  part  of  ministers,  it  is  certain  that  the  arma-    * 
ments  o.  ^ng.an«  at  this  period  were  very  far  inferior  to  her  dangera. 
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She  answered,  nevertheless,  that  she  could  not  admit  the  condition 
of  independence,  even  with  the  modifications  proposed  by  Spain. 
The  Spanish  minister  then  departed  from  London,  after  having  de- 
livered a  declaration  to  lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state.  This 
rescript  recapitulated,  beside  the  rejection  of  the  mediation,  several 
other  motives  of  war,  such  as  insults  offered  at  sea  to  the  Spanish 
flag,  hostile  incursions  upon  the  lands  of  the  king,  instigations  to  the 
savages  to  infest  the  Spanish  subjects  of  Louisiana,  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  his  catholic  majesty  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other 
like  grievances.  The  court  of  London  answered  by  a  counter  dec- 
laration, in  which  it  endeavored,  as  usual,  to  destroy  all  the  asser- 
tions of  that  of  Madrid.  The  king  of  England  recalled  lord  Grant- 
ham, his  ambassador  in  Spain.  He  afterwards  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  reprisals  on  that  power,  and  another  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes.  At  the  same  time,  France,  as  the  preponderant  and 
leading  part  of  the  alliance,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  laid 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  motives  which  had  constrained  the 
two  allied  courts  to  take  up  arms. 

These  motives,  detailed  at  great  length,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  points ;  the  necessity  of  avenging  injuries  received,  and 
the  desire,  certainly  sincere,  to  put  down  the  tyrannical  empire  which 
England  had  usurped,  and  pretended  to  maintain  upon  the  ocean. 
The  king  of  Spain  likewise  published  different  official  papers.  Two 
royal  cedulas  demonstrated  to  the  nation  the  necessity  and  justice 
of  the  war.  They  were  followed  by  a  very  prolix  manifesto,  which 
advanced  a  hundred  causes  of  rupture  with  Great  Britain ;  the 
greater  part  had  been  already  announced  in  the  declaration  of  the 
marquis  d'Almodovar.  It  was  added  in  this,  and  represented  as  a 
direct  outrage,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  British  ministers  re- 
jected the  propositions  openly  made  by  Spain,  as  mediatrix,  they 
had  employed  secret  agents  to  make  the  most  alluring  offers  to  the 
court  of  France,  if  she  would  abandon  the  colonies  and  conclude  a 
separate  peace  with  England.  '  At  the  same  epoch,'  said  the  mani- 
festo, '  the  British  cabinet  had  clandestinely  dispatched  another  agent 
to  doctor  Franklin  at  Paris.  Divers  propositions  were  made  to  that 
minister,  in  order  to  detach  the  Americans  from  France,  and  bring 
them  to  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain.  The  British  govern- 
ment offers  them  conditions  not  only  similar  to  those  it  has  disdained 
and  rejected  when  they  proceeded  from  the  part  of  his  catholic  maj- 
esty, but  much  more  ftivorable  still.'  The  first  wrongs  specified, 
that  is,  the  insults  on  the  Spanish  flag,  the  hostile  incursions  upon 
the  king's  territory,  and  the  unjust  decrees  of  courts  of  admiralty, 
might  have  obtained  a  sufficient  reparation,  if  the  two  part'^s  had 
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been  at  ihat  time  less  animated  with  enmity  towards  each  other.     As 
to  the  reproach  of  duplicity  imputed  to  the  British  ministers  with 
respect  to  their  conduc.  during  the  discussions  of  the  mediation,  if 
the  historian  cannot  positively  applaud  them,  he  will  find  at  least 
that  it  is  difficult  to  blame  them  for  it,  and  still  more  so  to  discover 
in  it  a  sufficient  ground  of  war.     In  effect,  these  political  wiles,  far 
from  being  new  or  extraordinary,  are  but  too  frequent ;  all  states- 
men, and  especially  those  who  employ  them,  consider  such  means, 
if  not  honorable,  at  least  allowable  for  attaining  their  ends.     But,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  primary  and  capital  motive,  to  which 
all  the  others  did  little  more  than  serve  as  a  veil,  was  the  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  maritime  superiority  of  England.     The  king  of  Spain  even 
made  the  avowal  of  it,  herein  also  imitating  the  candor  of  the  king 
of  France.     He  formally  declared  in  his  manifesto,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  durable  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  set  bounds  to  the  im- 
moderate power  of  England  by  sea,  and  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of 
those  principles  upon  which  she  founded  her  usurpation.     He  con- 
cluded with  observing,  that  the  other  maritime  powers,  and  all  the 
nations  of  tie  universe,  were  interested  in  the  triumph  of  so  equita- 
ble a  cause.     This  argument  was  no  doubt  as  just  as  it  was  noble ; 
but  It  would  have  been  more  honorable  still,  if  the  tyrannical  domi- 
nation of  England,  about  which  so  much  noise  was  then  made,  had 
not  been,  not  only  peaceably  tolerated  for  a  long  series  of  years  but 
even  formally  acknowledged.    The  king  of  Great  Britain  replied 
with  another  manifesto,  wherein  no  little  address  was  displayed  in  re- 
futing the  assertions  of  the  two  kings,  his  enemies.     It  closed  with 
the  most  energetic,  but  the  most  ordinary  protestations  of  his  regard 
for  humanity.     Since  these  pompous  declamations  have  been  brought 
into  use  between  the  governments  of  civilized  nations,  is  it  found 
that  wars  are  become  less  frequent,  or  less  destructive  ? 

While  the  two  belligerent  parties  were  endeavoring  to  justify  their 
conduct  in  the  sight  of  the  universe,  while  each  of  the  kings  was 
protesting  that  he  had  not  been  the  first  disturber  of  peace,  the  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  presented  themselves  with  formidable  parade 
upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  They  consisted  of  sixty-six  ships 
of  the  Ime,  comprehending  a  Spaniard  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
guns,  the  San  Trinidad,  two  Frenchmen  of  one  hundred  and  ten, 
and  one  hundred  and  four,  the  Bretagne  and  the  ViUe  de  Paris' 
eight  others  of  eighty,  and  fifteen  of  seventy-four;  the  rest  of  less 
force.  This  immense  armada  was  followed  by  a  cloud  of  frigates 
corvettes,  cutters,  and  fire  ships.  It  was  commanded  in  chief  by 
the  count  d'Orvilliers,  who  mounted  the  Bretagne;  the  vanguard 
was  under  llic  conduct  of  the  count  de  Guichen,  and  the  rear 
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under  the  conduct  of  don  Gaston.     The  vanguard  was  itself  pre- 
ceded by  a  light  squadron  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Touche  Tre- 
ville,  and  composed  of  five  swift  sailing  ships,  and  all  the  frigates 
which  were  not  attached  to  the  first  divisions.  The  object  of  this  squad- 
ron was  to  discover  and  announce  whatever  should  appear  at  sea. 
Finally,  the  armament  was  followed  by  another  squadron  of  observa- 
tion, composed  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  at  the  orders  of  don  Lewis 
de  Cordova.     The  design  of  the  allies  was,  according  to  appear- 
ances, to  make  a  descent  upon  that  part  of  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  which  they  should  find  the  most  conveniently  accessible. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  in  their  favor ;  even  the  importance 
of  the  enterprise,  the  immensity  of  ti^eir  forces,  the  defenseless  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  the  inferiority  of  the  British  marine,  the  weakness 
of  the  regular  troops  that  remained  for  the  defense  of  England,  since 
the  greater  part  had  been  sent  to  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Beside  this  fleet,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  which  the  ocean  had 
ever  borne,  three  hundred  transports  were  prepared  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  St.  Malo,  and  other  ports  on  that  coast.     All  was  in  mo  i^e- 
ment  in  the  northern  provinces  of  France.     Upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  lined  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britanny ;  many  other 
regiments  were  on  the  inarch  to  join  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     The  king  appointed  the  generals  who  were  to  conduct 
the  expedition.     The  troops,  who  were  already  assembled  upon  the 
coasts  that  looked  towards  England,  daily  exercised  themselves  in 
the   various  maneuvers  of  embarkation  and  debarkation.     Each 
fcoldier  manifested  the  most  eager  desire  to  set  foot  on  the  opposite 
shore,  in  order  to  combat  and  prostrate  an  ancient  rival-     An  artil- 
lery as  numerous  as  well  served,  was  attached  to  this  army  ;  five 
thousand  grenadiers,  the  flower  of  the  French  troops,  had  been 
drawn  from  all  the  regiments,  to  form  the  vanguard,  and  strike  the 
first  blows. 

England  was  seasonably  apprised  of  the  preparations  of  France, 
and  the  invasion  with  which  she  was  menaced.  The  ministers  had 
promptly  directed  all  the  measures  of  defense,  which  the  shortness 
of  time  and  the  present  slate  of  the  kingdom  admitted ;  they  had 
assembled  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral sir  Charles  Hardy,  and  had  sent  him  to  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, in  order,  if  still  possible,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
hostile  fleets.  It  is  diflicult  to  comprenend,  that  armaments  which 
occupied  so  vast  an  extent  of  sea,  and  whose  light  squadrons  were 
reciprocally  on  the  look  out,  should  not  have  encountered,  or  come 
10  any  knowledge  the  one  of  the  other.  The  king  of  England  issued 
a  proclamation,  informing  his  subjects  that  the  enemy  threatened  to 
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invade  the  kingdom.  The  officers  in  command  upon  the  coasts  were 
ordered  to  stand  on  the  alert,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger  to 
remove  the  cattle  and  provisions  to  a  proper  distance.  The  militia 
exercised  continually  in  arms,  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  to  the  places  of  debarkation.  The  royal  guards  themselves 
expected  every  moment  the  order  to  march.  All  minds  wore 
strongly  excited  at  the  danger  of  the  country  ;  but  amidst  the  senti- 
ments of  fear  and  hope  which  agitated  them,  the  resolution  to  resist 
valiantly  was  general. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  fleet,  which  had  been  detained  ti  long 
time  by  calms  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  all  at  once  made  its 
appearance  there,  the  fifteenth  of  August ;  it  presented  itself  before 
Plymouth  with  dread  display.     The  alarm  was  immediately  spread 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts ;  the  militia  flew  to  their  post ; 
the  guards  were  doubfcd  at  the  arsenals  of  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth. 
The  bank  in  the  latter  town  was  closed ;  all  commerce  was  suspend- 
ed.    From  all  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  whole  families  were 
seen  flying  towards  the  inland  countries  with  their  most  valuable 
effects.    A  new  incident  added  to  the  universal  panic.     The  Ardent 
ship  of  the  line,  of  sixty-four  guns,  which  had  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, ia  order  to  join  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Hardy,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  in  view  of  Plymouth.     During  this  time  the  British 
admiral  was  standing  off"  and  on  near  the  mouth  of  the  channel ;  his 
inferiority,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy,  not  permitting  him  to 
bring  succor  to  his  country,  amidst  the  perils  that  menaced  it.     But 
what  men  could  not  do,  was  operated  by  chance.     At  the  moment 
when  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise  was  going  to  be  decided, 
all  at  once  there  sprung  up  a  violent  gale  from  the  northeast,  which 
forced  the  combined  fleet  to  quit  the  channel  for  the  open  sea.     The 
gale  having  abated,  it  displayed  itself  anew  from  the  Lands  End  and 
the  Scilly  islands  to  the  chops  of  the  channel,  with  intent  to  inter- 
cept admiral  Hardy,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land.    Nevertheless,  he  profited  with  so  much  ability  of  a  favorable 
wind,  that  on  the  thirty- first  of  August  he  made  good  his  entrance 
into  the  channel  in  full  view  of  the  allies,  who  could  not  hinder  him. 
His  design  was,  to  entice  them  up  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait, 
where  the  superiority  of  numbers  would  avail  them  little,  and  the 
advantage  of  position  would  thus  compensate  the  inequality  of  forces. 
The  allies  followed  him  as  far  as  Plymouth.     Each  of  the  hostile 
fleets  preserved  the  best  order ;  the  British,  to  avoid  being  approach- 
ed till  after  having  arrived  at  the  desirable  point,  and  to  be  always 
prepared  to  fall  upon  such  of  the  enemy's  vessels  as  should  chase 
theuj  too  near .;  the  French  and  Spaniards,  to  keep  together,  and  to 
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gain  Plymouth  before  the  enemy.  But  tulmiral  Ilunly  having  eluded 
ull  the  projects  of  his  adversnry,  the  count  d'Orvilhers  decided  to 
retire  from  thi;  coasts  of  England,  and  return  to  Brest.  His  retreat 
was  attributed  at  the  time  to  several  causes,  such  as  the  continued 
providence  of  east  winds,  the  want  of  provisions,  the  proximity  of 
the  equinox,  and  the  great  sickness  and  mortality  among  his  crews, 
by  which  some  of  the  ships  were  totally  disabled. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  an  expedition  which  seemed  to  portend  the 
downfall  of  a  most  powerful  empire.  If  there  never  had  been  so 
great  a  naval  force  assembled  on  the  seas,  so  rrcver  were  effects  less 
answerable  to  appearances.  Enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  more  than 
five  thousand  sailors,  victims  of  the  epidemic,  the  combined  fleet 
could  attempt  no  enterprise  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  It 
followed  that  the  weaker  gathered  those  fruits  which  the  stronger 
might  reasonably  have  expected.  Not  only  the  numerous  fleets 
of  British  merchuntim  n,  loaded  with  the  riches  of  the  two  Indies, 
arrived  happily  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  squadron  of 
Hardy  put  to  sea  again,  and  captured  a  multitude  of  French  and 
Sj)anish  vessels.  Europe  was  astonished ;  she  had  not  expected 
that  so  many  preparations  and  such  mighty  eflforts  were  to  end  in  this 
wise.  The  glory  of  the  British  marine  thus  acquired  a  new  luster. 
The  allies  had,  assuredly,  shown  no  want  either  of  ability  or  of 
valor ;  but  the  greater  part  of  men  judge  of  merit  by  success,  and 
the  arms  of  the  enemies  of  England  lost  much  of  their  splendor. 
But  whatever  might  bo  the  causes  which  prevented  the  great  nava. 
armaments  of  the  belligerent  powers  from  coming  to  a  decisive  ac- 
tion, a  few  days  after  their  retreat  several  partial  combats  were  en- 
gaged, in  which  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Americans  seemed 
to  vie  for  the  palm  of  deep  and  desperate  valor.  The  count  d'Or- 
vilhers had  sent  out  from  Brest,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
British  fleet,  the  frigate  Surveillante,  commanded  by  the  chevalier 
du  Couedic,  and  the  cutter  Expedition,  at  the  orders  of  the  viscount 
de  Roquefeuil.  These  two  vessels  fell  in,  near  the  isle  of  Ouessant, 
with  the  British  frigate  Quebec,  captain  Farmer,  accompanied  also 
by  a  sloop  called  the  Rambler.  The  two  parties  immediately  en- 
gaged with  fury.  The  forces,  skill,  and  bravery  being  equal  on  botn 
sides,  the  action  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half.  The  frigates  fought 
80  close  that  several  times  their  yards  got  entangled.  Their  artillery 
had  already  made  a  frightful  ravage ;  the  decks  were  covered  with 
dead  and  wounded,  their  masts  shivered  and  sliot  away;  they  could 
no  longer  be  steered.  Nor  one  nor  other,  however,  seemed  disposed 
to  retire  or  surrender.  The  French  captain  received  a  wound  in 
the  head,  and  fainted  j  but  on  recovering  sense,  he  immediately  re- 
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sumed  the  cniuiantl.  Two  fresh  wounds  in  the  holly  couM  not 
constnun  hm,  to  g.vc  over ;  on  the  contrary  he  gave  orders  f.,r  hoard- 
;ng.  Captain  Farnicr  displayed,  on  his  part,  an  invineil.le  eoura-r,.. 
To  smooth  the  way  for  boarding,  the  Freneh  threw  a  great  (mantUv 
of  grenades  aboard  the  Quebec.  Her  sails  took  fire;  the  lla.no^ 
sprea.l,  and  swn  caught  other  parts  of  the  ship.  The  English  ex- 
erted then,selves  to  extinguish  them,  and  obstinately  refused  to  strike. 
The  chevaher  du  Couedic,  to  avoid  the  combustion,  was  forced  to 
tlunk  o  refrmg,  which  he  with  difficulty  accomplished.  His  bow- 
sprit go  embarrassed  with  the  rigging  of  the  enemy.  At  length 
the  fire  took  the  magazine  of  the  British  frigate,  and  she  blew  Sp, 
with  her  colors  wavujg  to  the  last. 

The  French  captain,  with  an  example  of  humanity  that  cannot  bo 
honored  enough,  devoted  all  his  cares  to  saving  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  his  enemies,  who,  to  escape  the  flames,  threw  themselves 
headlong  mto  the  sea.     Only  forty-three  of  them  couM  be  rescued 
from  the  waves,  the  sole  survivors  of  three  hundred  men  who  com- 
posed  the  company  of  the  Quebec.     Captain  Farmer  was  swallowed 
up  with  the  wreck  of  his  ship.     The  French  frigate  was  unable  to 
move ;  the  cutter  Expedition  disengaged  herself  from  the  Rambler, 
which  she  had  combated  with  advantage,  in  order  to  succor  tho 
Survei  lante.     She  took  her  in  tow,  and  brought  her  the  following 
day  mto  the  port  of  Brest.     The  French  government,  faithful  to 
[ts  own  examples,  and  those  of  civilized  nations,  sent  free  to  Encr- 
land  the  forty-three  Englishmen,  not  willing  to  retain  those  prison 
ers,  who,  m  the  same  day,  had  escaped  the  fury  of  men,  cannon, 
fire  and  water.     The  French  had  forty  killed  and  a  hundred  wound- 
ed.    The  kmg  promoted  the  chevalier  du  Couedic  to  the  rank  of 
captain  of  a  ship.     But  he  could  not  long  enjoy  the  glorious  repu- 
tation  which  his  valor  and  humanity  had  acquired  him  ;  his  wounds 
proved  mortal  three  days  after  the  engagement.     He  was  deeply 
regretted  m  France ;  his  name  was  pronounced  with  distinction 
Uiroughout  Europe,  but  no  where  with  warmer  eulogium  than  in 
i!ingland. 

A  few  days  before,  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  had  witnessed  a 
combat  no  less  sanguinary ,  and  no  less  honorable  for  the  two  parties, 
aul  Jones,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  had  established  his  cruise  at  first  in  the  seas  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  in  those  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  make  some  prize,  or,  according  to  his  practice,  to 
mnd  upon  some  point  of  the  coast  in  order  to  sack  the  countrv. 
His  flotilla  was  composed  of  the  Bonhommc  Richard,  of  forty  gun's 

tne  Alhance.  ofthirtv-siv  ho<h  Am"-;—-!  ~k;       -'     n  u         -r^       i 
,  -1  iMiiij  „js,  uovH  Aiiiciiwii  ships  ;  mc  Pallas,  a  French 
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frigate  of  thirty-two,  in  the  pay  of  congress,  with  two  other  smaller 
vessels.  He  fell  in  with  a  British  nrterchant  jfleet,  on  its  return  from 
the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  captain  Pearson,  with  the  frigate  Serapis,  of 
forty-four  guns,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  of  twenty. 

Pearson  had  no  sooner  perceived  Jones,  than  he  bore  down  to 
engage  him,  while  the  merchantmen  endeavored  to  gain  the  coast. 
The  American  ftotilta  formed  to  receive  him.     The  two  enemies 
joined  battle  at  about  seven  in  the  evening,  with  great  resolution,  and 
the  conflict  was  supported  on  both  sides  with  equal  valor.     The 
Serapis  had   the  advantage  of  metal  and  maneuver;   to  obviate 
which,  Jones  took  the  resolution  to  fight  her  closer.     He  advanced 
till  the  two  frigates  were  engaged  yard  to  yard,  and  their  sides  so 
rear  that  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  came  in  contact.     In  this  posi- 
tion they  continued  to  fight  from  eight  in  the  evening  till  ten,  with  an 
audacity  boidering  on  frenzy.    But  the  artillery  of  the  Americans 
was  no  longer  capable  of  producing  much  effect.     The  Richard, 
having  received  several  heavy  shot  between  wind  and  water,  could 
BOW  make  no  use  whatever  of  her  lower  batteries,  and  two  or  three 
of  her  upper  guns  had  burst,  to  the  destruction  of  those  who  served 
them.    Jones,  at  length,  had  only  three  left  that  could  be  worked,  and 
he  employed  them  against  the  masts  of  the  hostile  frigate.     Seeing 
the  little  impression  made  by  chain  shot,  he  resorted  to  another 
mode  of  attack.     He  threw  a  vast  quantity  of  grenades  and  fire 
works  on  board  the  British  frigate.     But  his  own  now  admitted  the 
water  on  all  sider^  and  threatened  every  moment  to  go  to  the  bottom. 
Some  of  his  oflScers,  having  perceived  it,  asked  him  if  he  would 
surrender  ?     *  No,'  he  answered  tliem  in  a  tremendous  tone,  and 
continued  to  push  the  grenades.     The  Serapis  was  already  on   fire 
in  several  places ;    the  English  could  with  difficulty  extinguish  the 
flames.     Finally,  they  caught  a  cartridge,  which,  in  an  instant,  fired 
all  the  others  with  a  horrible  explosion.     All  who  stood  near  the 
helm  were  killed,  and  all  the  cannon  of  that  part  were  dismounted. 
Meanwhile,  Pearson  was  not  disheartened  ;  he  ordered  his  people  to 
board.     Paul  Jones  prepared  himself  to  repulse  them.    The  Eng- 
lish, in  jumping  on  board  him,  found  the  Americans  ready  to  receive 
them  on  the  point  of  their  pikes ;  they  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  their  own  vessel.     But  during  this  interval,  the  fire  had  com- 
municated itself  from  the  Serapis  to  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  and 
both  were  a  prey  to  the  flames.     No  peril  could  shake  these  despe- 
rate men.     The  night  was  dark,  the  combatants  could  no  longer  see 
each  other  but  by  the  blaze  of  the  conflagration,  and  through  dense 
volumes  of  smoke,  while  the  sea  was  illuminated  afar.     At  this  mo- 
ment, the  American  frigate  Alliance  came  up.    Amidst  the  confusiou 
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she  discharged  her  broadside  into  the  Richard,  and  killed  ■,,.,, 
she  fT"^  "'''"''"'■    ^'  ^'»"  "^  'he  dis^Teld  her  Skx 

her,  not,  however,  without  a  stubborn  res  staZ    A  ft  '^"■ 

hard  earned,  so  deplorable,  Jones  wanSHh  hls^tattSr; 
^Is  for  some  days,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  in  the  Nonh  La     He" 

"I  S.'"^  ""''  "^'  ""  ""=  '■«-  "^ O-""".  int'o'^hTwatfr: 

ance  formed  "^  n^t  Englakf   b'  aUhr?  "'  '"""  ">  ""'  ""'" 
following  year,^otherpoler:tan'l"^;^^^^^^^^^^ 
.l.at_^state.w,.h  new  enemies,  or  at  leas.  Z,  exceedingt  duHous 

1780.    Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Dutc  1>  h„H 

I  J    aval,  hiores.     ine  Jinglish  were  apprised  of  it  nnrl  fh« 

Brmshgovermnent  had  often  complained  of  it,  in^tron.  c  m"  to  ho 
States-General,  not  only  as  contrary  to  the  rules  whi  -KZd ,™ 

n:uri:ird  whtrth"  "t  °'  "t  "'"•  '^'i-^  •»  «~e : 

01  neutrals,and  which  themselves  either  tacitly  or  expresslv  acNnmvl 
edged,  but  also  as  a  violation  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  au' 
ance  existing  between  .tie  two  nations.     The  same XLTnt  hid 

aso  remonstrated  against  .he  pro.ectiongran.edi„Bflird.oFrench 
and  American  privateers.  The  States-General  answered  on/vbv 
disavowal,  or  evasive  explanations.  But  about  the  beXn.  oftnu^ 

Dutch  vessels,  laden  with  naval  stores  for  account  of  France  wa, 
already  at  sea,  and  that,  in  order  to  escape  the  vi.il»„.Af ,,  ^V  it 
.sh  cinnser.  tins  flee,  had  placed  itself  under  .he°p"roUxtio„  lif  li 
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count  de  Byland,  who,  with  a  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  and  frig- 
ates, convoyed  another  merchant  fleet  bound  for  the  Mediterranean. 
The  British  admiralty  dispatched  captain  Fielding,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships,  to  examine  the  convoy,  and  to  seize  any  vessels 
containing  contraband  articles.     The  British  squadron  having  met 
that  of  Holland,  captain  Fielding  requested  permission  to  visit  the 
merchant  ships.     It  was  refused  him.     This  notwithstanding,  he 
dispatched  his  boats  for  that  purpose,  which  were  fired  at,  and  pre- 
vented from  executing  their  orders  by  the  Dutch.     Upon  this,  the 
Englishman  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  the  Dutch  admiral ;  it  was  answer- 
ed by  a  broadside ;  and  count  Byland,  having  received  Fielding's  in 
return,  and  being  in  no  condition  of  force  to  pursue  the  contest  fur- 
ther, then  struck  his  coIqm.     Most  of  the  Dutch  vessels  that  were 
in  the  predicament  whicn  occasioned  the  contest,  had  already,  by 
pushing  close  to  the  shore,  escaped  the  danger,  and  proceeded  with- 
out interruption  to  the  French  ports.    The  others  were  seized.    The 
Englishman  then  informed  the  Dutch  admiral  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  hoist  his  colors  and  prosecute  his  voyage.     He  hoisted  his  colors 
indeed ;  but  he  refused  to  separate  from  any  part  of  his  convoy ;  and 
lie  accordingly,  with  the  whole  of  the  fleet,  which  was  seized,  accom- 
panied the  British  squadron  to  Spithead.     The  ships  and  their  car- 
goes were  confiscated  as  contraband.     This  intelligence  excited  a 
violent  clamor  in  Holland.     The  Dutch  were  at  this  time  divided  in 
\wo  parties,  one  of  which  held  for  France,  and  the  other  for  England. 
All  those  who  belonged  to  the  first  were  exceedingly  indignant;  they 
exclaimed  that  no  consideration  should  induce  them  to  endure 
patiently  so  daring  an  outrage.     Even  the  partisans  of  the  English 
could  not  venture  to  justify  their  conduct.     It  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  this  incident  was  about  to  produce  a  rupture.     Far  from  fear- 
ing, the  British  government  wished  it ;  it  preferred  an  open  war  to 
the  clandestine  assistance  which  Holland  was  lending  to  France. 
It  had,  besides,  already  fixed  a  hankering  eye  upon  the  Dutch  riches, 
which,  in  the  security  of  peace,  were  spread  over  the  seas,  or  were 
amassed,  without  defense,  in  distant  islanr'  .     Moreover,  the  States- 
General  bad  made  no  preparation  for  war    nd  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  they  could  not  very  suddenly  enter  ti     field. 

This  event,  the  instigations  of  France,  thi  Msposition  to  profit  of 
the  critical  situation  of  Great  Britain,  at  that  time  assailed  by  so  many 
powerful  enemies,  and  especially  the  desire  to  liberate  the  commerce 
of  neutrals  from  British  vexations,  gave  origin  to  that  league  of  the 
states  of  the  north,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Armed  Neutrality^ 
It  had,  if  not  for  author,  at  least  for  chief,  the  empress  of  Russia,  Cath ' 
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anne  II    who  was  immediately  jomed  by  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.     The  bases  of  this  confederacy  were,  that  neutral  vessels 
might  freely  navigate  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  the  coasts 
ot  belligerent  powers;  that  all  effects  appertaining  to  one  of  these 
powers,  become  free  so  soon  as  they  are  on  board  a  neutral  vessel 
except  such  articles  as  by  a  prior  treaty  should  have  been  declared 
contraband  ;  that  to  determine  what  articles  were  to  be  considered 
contraband  the  empress  of  Russia  referred  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
articles  of  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  obligations  of  which  were 
to  be  extended  to  all  the  other  belligerent  powers  ;  that  to  specify 
what  ports  were  to  be  deemed  blockaded,  ?t  was  agreed  that  those 
only  should  be  accounted  as  such,  before  which  there  should  be  sta- 
tioned a  sufficient  number  of  enemy  ships  to  render  their  entrance 
perilous  ;  finally,  that  the  preceding  principles  should  serve  as  rules 
ill  judicial  proceedings,  and  in  sentences  to  be  pronounced  respecting 
the  egahty  of  prizes.    To  command  respect  for  this  confederation! 
the  three  allied  courts  agreed,  that  each  of  them  should  keep  a  part 
of  its  naval  force  equipped,  and  stationed  so  as  to  form  an  uninter- 
rupted  chain  of  ships  prepared  to  protect  their  common  trade,  and  to 
atlord  each  other  mutual  support  and  succor.    They  also  agreed 
that  when  any  vessel  whatever  should  have  shown  by  its  papers  that 
It  was  not  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it  might  place  itself 
under  the  escort  of  ships  of  war,  which  should  prevent  its  being  stop- 
ped or  diverted  from  its  destination.     This  article,  which  ascribed  to 
the  state  interested,  or  to  its  allies,  the  right  of  judging  of  the  nature 
of  cargoes  with  respect  to  contraband,  appeared  to  exclude  the  right 
ol  visit,  so  strenuously  claimed  by  England  ;  against  whom,  notwilh- 
s  ending  the  general  terms  that  were  employed,  it  was  manifest  that 
all  this  display  of  maritime  force  was  directed.     The  allies  accom- 
panied theforegoingstipulations  with  professions  of  the  most  generous 
sentiments ;  they  declared  that  they  were  armed  for  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  nature  and  of  nations;  for  the  liberty  of  the  human 
race,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  Europe  in  particular.     In  effect  the 
European  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  English,  manifested  an 
extreme  satisfaction  with  this  new  plan  of  the  northern  powers  ;  the 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  Catharine  II.  became  the  object  of  uni- 
versal encomium  ;  so  universal  was  the  hatred  which  the  maritime 
vexations  of  England  had  excited  against  that  power !    The  articles 
01  the  armed  neutrality  were  communicated  to  all  the  European  states 
especially  to  France,  Spain,  Holland,  England,  and  Portugal,  with 
invitation  to  accede  to  them.    The  courts  of  Versailles  and  M;drid, 
eager  to  profit  of  the  circumstance  to  sow  the  seeds  of  di-vision  be- 
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tween  Great  Britein  and  neutrals,  hastened  to  address  their  felicita- 
tions to  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  to  answer  that  they  were  ready 
not  only  to  join  the  confederacy,  but  that  they  had  long  b    ore  given 
their  admirals  and  sea  officers  such  instructions  that  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality  were  already  in  force  as  to  them.     They  added, 
that  equity  had  directed  them  to  those  very  measures  which  were  now 
proclaimed  by  the  confederate  powers  of  the  north.     The  court  of 
Lisbon,  accustomed  to  an  excessive  condescension  towards  Eng- 
land, declined  the  alliance.     The  States-General  of  Holland  delibe- 
rated upon  the  course  they  had  to  pursue.     The  British  mmisters, 
either  hoping  or  fearing  what  was  to  happen,  or  in  order  to  constrain 
them  to  declare  themselves,  had  already  required  them  to  furnish  to 
England  the  subsidies  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.     The 
Dutch  alledged  the  inevitable  tardiness  of  their  deliberations ;  the 
truih  was,  they  were  determined  to  give  nothing.     The  cabinet  of  St. 
James  then  took  a  resolution  calculated  to  compel  them  to  a  decis- 
ion, and  to  prevent  their  joining  the  northern  confederacy.     It  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  notwithstanding  the  number  and  power  of 
its  enemies,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities  with 
the  Dutch  nation,  unless  it  adhered  to  the  ancient  system  of  neutral- 
ity.    Accordingly  the  king  of  Great  Britain  issued  a  proclamation, 
purporting  that  the  non-performance  of  the  States-General  with  re- 
spect to  the  succors  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  alliance,  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  that  treaty  ;  that  they  had  thereby  fallen 
from  those  privileges  which  they  derived  only  from  the  alliance ;  and 
that  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  were,  therefore,  hencefor- 
ward to  be  considered  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  othei 
neutral  states  not  allied.     By  this  step  the  British  king,  even  before 
his  demand  had  been  expressly  rejected,  freed  himself  from  the  obli- 
gations of  the  treaty  of  alliance.     He  hoped,  by  this  vigorous  proce 
dure,  so  to  intimidate  the  Dutch,  that  they  would  decline  entering  into 
the  almost  universal  combination  of  Europe  ag-ainst  the  maritime  pre- 
tensions of  England.     His  expectations  were  much  disappointed. 
The  French  party  possessed  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  repub- 
lic, particularly  in  the  most  influential  provinces,  such  as  Holland  and 
West  Friesland.     The  impression  also  produced  by  the  insult  offered 
Byland,  was  too  recent ;  hence,  after  long  and  frequent  debates,  it 
was  voted,  with  unanimity  of  provinces,  that  the  subsidies  to  England 
should  not  be  paid ;  moreover,  that  the  escort  of  ships  of  war  should 
be  given  to  the  merchantmen  of  the  republic,  with  the  exceptic 
only  of  those  which,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  former  treaties, 
might  be  deemed  contraband.    It  was  further  decreed,  that  the  in- 
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vitation  of  the  empress  of  Russia  should  be  accepted  with  gratitude 
and  that  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose  should  be  opened  with  prince 
(jallitzin,  her  majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  States-General 

Already  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  seeing  Russia  waver,  whose 
power  and  alhance  demanded  a  serious  attention,  England,  without 
consentmg  to  admit  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  answered 
by  vague  generalities,  which  manifested,  at  least,  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace.     Meanwhile,  amidst  the  open  or  covert  perils  against 
wh^h  she  had  to  defend  herself,  she  not  only  betrayed  no  symptoms 
of  discouragement,  but  even  discovered  a  determination  to  prose- 
cute  the  war  with  vigor  upon  the  American  continent.    The  only 
change  which  took  place  in  her  plans,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
to  leave  merely  sufficient  garrisons  in  New  York,  and  to  direct  all 
her  efforts  against  the  southern  provmces.     Accordingly,  to  enable 
Clinton  to  attack  the  Carolinas,  admiral  Arbuthnot  had  set  sail  for 
America  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  up- 
wards  of  four  hundred  transports.     But  soon  after  his  departure 
from  the  coasts  of  England,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
under  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  had  attacked  the  isle  of 
Jersey,  situated  near  the  coasts  of  Normandy.    Thinking  it  better  to 
conform  to  the  empire  of  circumstances,  than  to  his  instructions,  he 
sent  back  his  convoy  intoTorbay,  and  repaired  with  his  squadron  to 
the  relief  of  Jersey.     The  attempt  of  the  French  miscarried.     The 
admiral  resumed  his  original  route.     But  such  were  the  obstacles 
that  ensued  this  retardment,  that  he  lost  much  time  in  getting  out  of 
the  channel,  and  gaining  sea  room  to  shape  his  course  for  America  • 
so  tliat  It  was  late  in  August  before  he  arrived  at  New  York      The 
English  at  first,  however,  made  no  movement,  because  they  were 
inhibited  by  the  count  d'Estaing,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Savannah.     Finally,  on  intelligence  of  the  issue  of  that  enter- 
pnse,  and  the  departure  of  the  French  admiral  from  the  coasts  of 
America,  Clinton  had  embarked  with  seven  thousand  men,  under 
convoy  of  Arbuthnot,  upon  the  expedition  of  South  Carolina 

England  intended  not  only  to  carry  on  the  war  with  energy  upon 
the  American  continent,  and  to  defend  her  possession  in  the  West 
Jndies,  but  she  even  projected  conquests  in  this  quarter,  if  the  occa- 
sion should  present  itself.  The  ministers  accordingly  resolved  to 
send  to  those  islands  a  considerable  re-inforcement,  both  of  ships  and 
troops,  under  the  conduct  of  admiral  Rodney,  a  man  in  whom  the 
government,  and  even  the  whole  British  nation,  had  reposed  extreme 
confidence.  It  appeared  the  more  essential  to  dispatch  these  sue- 
corsto  the  West  Indies,  as  the  French  were  preparing  on  their 
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part  to  pass  thither  a  formidable  re-inforcement  under  the  count  de 
Guichen.  But  before  admiral  Rodney  had  put  to  sea,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  employ  him  in  a  more  important  expedition.  Spain 
had  commenced  hostilities  by  laying  close  siege  and  blockade  to  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar.  The  blockade  was  confided  io  admiral  don 
Barcelo,  a  seaman  of  great  vigilance.  He  exerted  his  utmost  dili- 
gence to  prevent  any  sort  of  supplies  from  finding  their  way  into  the 
place.  The  garrison  already  began  to  suffer  severely  from  scarcity. 
They  could  not  even  hope  to  receive  provision  from  the  neighboring 
coasts,  by  means  of  light  boats  which  might  have  eluded  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  Spaniards ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  shores, 
and  especially  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  had  declared  themselves  for 
Spain,  as  soon  as  they  ascertained  the  inferiority  of  the  English  in 
the  Mediterranean.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  other  way  of 
re-victualing  the  place  but  from  England  itself,  and  the  convoy 
destined  for  this  purpose  required  a  formidable  escort.  Rodney 
was  charged  with  this  enterprise.  He  departed  from  the  British 
coasts  in  the  first  days  of  the  year,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail  of 
the  line,  and  a  considerable  number  of  provision  vessels.  Fortune 
favored  his  first  efforts.  He  had  only  been  a  few  days  at  sea,  when 
he  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of  fifteen  Spanish  merchantmen,  bound  from 
St  Sebastian  to  Cadiz,  under  the  guard  of  the  Guipuscoa,  a  new 
ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  of  four  frigates  from  thirty-two  to  twenty- 
six,  and  of  two  smaller  vessels.  Rodney  gave  chase,  and  took  the 
whole  fleet.  The  capture  was  the  more  fortunate,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  vessels  were  loaded  with  wheat,  flour,  and  other  sorts  of  pro- 
vision ;  and  the  remainder  with  bale  goods  and  naval  stores.  The 
fbrmer  he  conveyed  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  latter  he  sent  back  to 
England,  where  the  naval  stores  were  much  wanted.  But  this  was 
only  the  prelude  to  greater  and  more  brilliant  success.  On  the  six- 
teenth of  January,  admiral  Rodney  fell  in,  off  cape  St.  Vincent, 
with  a  Spanish  squadron  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  com- 
mand of  don  Juan  Langara.  The  Spanish  admiral,  if  he  had 
chosen,  might  have  avoided  the  encounter  of  a  force  so  prodigously 
superior  to  his  own.  But  the  moment  he  descried  the  enemy's  sails 
from  his  mast  head,  instead  of  sending  out  his  frigates  to  reconnoiter, 
and  falling  back  upon  a  port,  he  immediately  formed  his  ships  in 
order  of  battle.  When,  on  the  near  approach  of  the  English,  he 
became  certain  of  their  superiority,  he  endeavored  to  withdraw,  but 
it  was  already  too  late.  Admiral  Rodney  had  given  the  signal  for  a 
general  chase,  with  orders  to  engage  as  the  ships  came  up  in  rota- 
lion  ;  taking  at  the  same  time  the  lee  gage,  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
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TT      t   ^'7","  P"''-    '^'''  ^"8"*  '^'P"  "0  ""-ch  outsailed 
the  Spa„,sh,  that  by  four  in  the  evening  the  he«lmo,t  had  ™me  „7 

w..h  them,  and  began  to  engage ;  their  fire  wa.  returned  wirgre"  t 

»pmt  and  reso  uf  on  by  the  Spaniards.    The  night  was  dark,  fem 

postuous  and  d,smal ;  the  proximity  of  the  shoab  of  St.  Lucar  re" 

derod  the  scenemore  terrible.    Early  in  the  action  the  Spanlh  hip 

an  on  h""T'  "VT"!^""'  ""•'  '«  ^""^'^  "'™.  We"  up,  and 
all  on  board  perBhed  The  action  and  pursuit  continued  unti  two 
.n  the  morn,ng.    The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  Ph<enix  of  Ihlv 

dered  oTl^e  P„  T  h  T  ^"fT.""^  ^"'  •''''™  ^ad  also  surren- 
dered  to  the  Enghsh,  who  had  shifted  their  officers,  and  put  a  cer- 

tam  number  of  BriUsh  seamen  <m  board  each  of  thei.  B^t  the  Tea 
bemg  rough,  the  night  tempestuous,  and  the  breakers  vey  near 
the  Enghsh  officers,  having  no  pilots  that  knew  the  Spanish  coas' 
placed  themselves  at  the  discreUon  of  their  prisoners,  who,  from  vanl 
qmshed  becommg  victors,  carried  the  two  ships  into  the  Zt  of 
Cadiz.  Two  other  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  allTatVv 
damaged,  escaped  into  the  same  port.  The  followi!^  d;y Ihf  En^ 
mtin?  Z^  ^'f'f'  '"  '=''^"'"'"8  '■>«''  fl»«'  fr"">  the  shoafs,  an^d 
Cled'sfve'ty.  '""  ""'""■  °°"  ^""-  OeLangara  had 'been 
Admiral  Rodney  hastened  to  profit  of  his  victory ;  he  entered 

brtl^'-„  J"  "  '''k"  ""■'  *"=  ?^P°^'"^  """^  ^"  'he  supplies  h  h^d 

brought ,  provision  becameso  abundant  that  the  fortress  found  itself 

in  a  situation  to  endure  a  long  siege  without  further  recruit      Aier 

having  accomplished,  with  equal  utility  to  his  country  and  gloVy  to 

h  mself,  the  orders  of  his  court,  Rodney  proceeded,  about  the^mUde 

of  February  „,,h  a  part  of  his  force,  for  the  West  Indies.     He  left 

he  res  of  his  fleet  with  tne  Spanish  prizes  on  their  way  to  Enghnd 

unde  the  conduct  of  rear^dmiral  Digby.    Fortune,  who  had  shown 

herself  so  propitious  to  the  English,  seemed  dispos;d  to  serve  them 

till  on  their  return      They  perceived  at  a  great  distance  a  squadron 

consisting  of  several  French  ships  of  diffijrent  sizes.    It  w2  a  con- 

and  Ajax,  both  of  siity-four  guns,  and  of  the  frigate  la  Charmante 
The  viscount  du  Chilleau  commanded  the  wholf .  As  soon  asTe 
discovered  the  English,  he  made  a  signal  to  the  Ajax  and  t"e  bulk 
of  he  convoy  to  make  their  escape  by  Ule  rear.  As  to  himself  he 
ranied  about  the  Proteus,  the  frigate,  and  some  smaller  v™sSs,  in 

ceeded.    Rear-admiral  Digby  gave  no  heed  to  the  A,2mH  ihs 
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greater  part  of  the  convoy  which  retired  under  her  escort ;  he  was 
fully  occupied  in  pursuit  of  the  Proteus,  which  sailed  with  such 
celerity  that  she  had  little  to  fear  ;  but  unluckily,  she  carried  away 
some  of  her  spars,  which  so  retarded  her  progress  that  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  together  with  three  transports.  Such  was 
the  success  of  Rodney's  expedition  to  Gibraltar.  It  was  celebrated 
in  England  by  unusual  rejoicings,  as  well  on  account  of  its  real  im- 
portance, as  because  it  was  the  first  good  news  which  had  arrived 
for  so  long  a  time.  The  parliament  voted  public  thanks  to  George 
Rodney. 

Thus  England,  while  she  defended  herself,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  her  enemies  in  Europe,  prepared  herself,  on  the  other,  to 
attack  at  once  the  republicans  upon  the  American  continent,  and  the 
French  and  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  Her  resolution  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  perils,  and  such  powerful  foes,  became  the  object 
of  universal  admiration.  Her  constancy  was  compared  to  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  nobly  faced  the  coalition  of  all  Europe  against  him. 
She  was  declared  to  imitate  the  still  more  recent  example  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  who  had  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  formida- 
ble confederacy.  Even  those  who  had  the  most  openly  blamed  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  towards  its  colonies,  were  now 
the  very  men  who  most  extolled  her  present  magnanimity.  But 
thinking  men  better  appreciated  the  truth ;  if  they  commended  the 
firmness  of  the  British  monarch,  chey  neither  compared  him  to  Louis 
XIV.  nor  yet  to  Frederic  the  Great.  They  reflected  that  England, 
being  an  island,  cannot,  without  extreme  difficulty,  be  attacked  in  its 
interior  parts,  and  in  the  very  elements  of  its  force ;  and  that  naval 
battles  are  never  so  decisive  as  those  of  land.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  ardor  and  intrepidity  of  the  British  nation  seemed 
to  increase  with  all  the  dangers  of  its  position.  The  most  formidable 
antagonists  of  the  ministry  suspended  their  attacks,  in  order  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  ♦  Let  us  first 
triumph  abroad,'  they  exclaimed  ;  *  we  will  then  settle  this  contro- 
versy between  ourselves.'  In  the  country,  as  in  the  most  opulent 
cities,  a  multitude  of  private  individuals  engaged  to  advance  large 
sums  in  order  to  levy  and  organize  troops.  Not  private  subjects 
only,  but  political  and  commercial  bodies  vied  in  promptness  to  offer 
the  state  their  voluntary  contributions.  The  East  India  Company 
presented  the  government  with  three  ships  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
a  sum  sufficient  to  raise  and  maintain  six  thousand  seamen.  Extra- 
ordinary bounties  were  given  to  those  who  presented  themselves  to 
serve  the  king  by  sea  or  land.    Tnis  lure,  together  with  the  love 
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of  country  and  hatred  for  the  French  and  Spaniardg,  drew  sailors 
to  the  ships  in  multitudes;  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom 
the  mihtia  were  seen  forming  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  arms 
In  a  word,  all  Great  Britain  was  in  motion  to  combat  the  Bourbons! 
JnHjf?£  ,f,^TP«',^^?  had  thought  at  first  that  she  wouM 
find  It  difficult  to  resist  the  formidable  forces  which  that  house  had 
marshaled  for  her  destruction,  began  to  beUeve  that  so  much  cour- 
age  and  firmness  might  be  crowned  with  victory,  or  at  least  render 
the  struggle  still  for  a  long  time  dubious,  and  consistent  with  her 
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1780.  I  HAVE  now  to  describe  an  obstinate  war,  remarkable  for 
its  numerous  encounters  and  variety  of  success,  and  one  which,  pei- 
haps,  more  than  any  other,  has  demonstrated  how  uncertain  is  the 
fate  of  arms,  how  inconstant  the  favor  of  fortune,  and  with  what  per- 
tinacity the  human  mind  can  arm  itself  in  pursuit  of  tliat  whereon 
it  has  fixed  its  desires.  Victory  often  produced  the  effects  of  defeat, 
and  defeat  those  of  victory ;  the  victors  frequently  became  the  van-' 
quished,  the  vanquished  the  victors.  In  little  actions  was  exhibited 
great  valor ;  and  the  prosperous  or  unfortunate  efforts  of  a  handful 
of  combatants  had  sometimes  more  important  consequences  than  in 
Europe  attend  those  terrible  battles,  where  valiant  and  powerful  na- 
tions rush  to  ihe  shock  of  arms.  The  Carolinas  saw  no  cessation 
of  this  fierce  conflict,  till  by  numberless  reverses  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain  began  to  be  considered  altogether  hopeless  upon  the  Amcii- 
can  continent. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  we  have  related  In  the  preceding  book,  had 
departed  from  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  expedition  of  the  Car- 
olinas ;  the  first  object  of  it  was  the  conquest  of  Charleston,  the  re- 
duction of  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  involve  that  of  the  entire 
province.  He  took  with  him  seven  to  eight  thousand  men,  English, 
Hessians  and  loyalists.  Among  them  was  found  a  corps  of  excellent 
cavalry,  a  species  of  force  veiy  essential  to  the  success  oi  operations 
in  open  and  flat  countries.  Clinton  had  likewise  taken  care  to  fill 
his  transports  with  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores  and  pro- 
vision. The  English  moved  towards  their  object,  animated  with  ex- 
treme ardor  and  confidence  of  victory.  The  winds  and  sea  were  at 
first  highly  favorable;  but  there  afterwards  arose  a  most  violent 
tempest,  which  dispersed  the  whole  fleet,  nnd  greatly  damaged  the 
most  of  the  vessels.  Some  arrived  about  the  last  of  January  at 
Tybee,  in  Georgia;  others  were  intercepted  by  the  Americans. 
One  transport  foundered,  with  all  its  lading;  the  horses, both  artillerv 
and  troop,  that  were  on  board,  nearly  all  perished.  These  losses, 
distressing  at  any  time,  were  grievous  and  next  to  irreparable,  under 
the  present  circumstances.  They,  moreover,  so  retarded  the  enter- 
prise of  Charleston,  that  the  Americans  had  time  to  put  that  place 
m  a  state  of  defense. 

All  the  dispersed  corps  at  length  re-assembled  in  Georgia.  The 
victorious  troops  of  Savannah  received  those  of  Clinton  with  a  high 
flush  of  spirits  :  all  exerted  themselves  with  emulation  to  remedy  tiio 
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disasters  sustained  in  the  passage.     When  all  their  preparations  were 
completed,  that  is,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  they  set  sail  in  the 
transports,  under  couvoy  of  some  ships  of  war.     Favored  by  the 
winds,  they  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  North  Edisto,  a  river  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Isle  of  St. 
John  upon  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.     After  having  reconnoitered 
the  places  and  passed  the  bar,  the  British  army  lauded,  and  took 
possession  first  of  the  above  mentioned  island,  and  next,  that  of 
James,  which  stretches  to  the  south  of  Charleston  harbor.     It  after- 
wards, by  throwing  a  bridge  over  Wappoo  Cut,  extended  its  posts 
on  the  main  land  to  the  banks  of  Ashley  river,  which  washes  the 
walls  of  Charleston.    From  Wappoo  Cut  it  was  intended  to  pass  the 
troops  HI  galleys  and  flat  boats  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ashley,  upon 
which  Charleston  stands.     But  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  events 
of  the  passage  having  given  the  Americans  time  to  erect  new  fortifi- 
cations,  and  to  re-inforce  the  garrison,  Clinton  determined  not  to 
undertake  the  siege  till  after  having  drawn  a  re-inforceinent  from 
general  Prevost,  stationed  at  Savannah,  whom  he  accordingly  di- 
rected to  send  him  twelve  hundred  men,  including  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cavalry  possible.     He  had  likewise  written  to  Knyphausen, 
who,  after  his  departure,  commanded  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
forward  him,  with  all  expedition,  re-inforcements  and  munitions.     A 
few  days  after,  general  Patterson  joined  him  with  the  troops  from 
Georgia,  after  having  endured  excessive  fatigues,  and  surmounted 
the  numorous  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  not  only  by  swoln  rivers 
and  miry  roads,  but  also  by  the  enemy,  whose  light  detachments 
nad  hung  on  his  left  flank  from  Savannali  to  far  within  the  frontiers 
of  Carolina.   Meanwhile,  Clinton  intrenched  himself  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ashley  and  of  the  adjacent  arms  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  communications  with  the  fleet.     During  this  interval  colo- 
nel Tarleton,  of  whom  there  will  be  frequent  mention  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  an  officer  of  cavalry,  as  skillful  as  enterprising,  had 
repaired  tothv  fertile  island  of  Port  Royal,  where,  employing  money 
with  the  disaffected  and  force  with  the  patriots,  he  jipared  no  exer- 
tions for  the  acquisition  of  horses  to  replace  those  lost  in  the  pas- 
sage.    If  he  could  not  collect  as  many  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice demanded,  yet  the  success  much  surpassed  his  expectations. 
Thus,  about  the  last  of  March,  every  thing  was  in  preparation  for 
commencing  the  siege  of  Charleston  ;  the  British  army  was  separat- 
ed from  the  place  only  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Ashley. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  had  omitted  none  of  those 
j)Hiparations,  whether  civil  or  military,  which  they  deemed  the  most 
suitable  for  a  visrorous  deffinsR  •-  altHnijuh  in  tr"*^-  :♦  h-d  i  (-*  ^'-^f 
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in  their  power  to  effect  all  that  was  requisite  to  meet  the  danger  of 
riie  emergency.  The  paper  currency  was  so  out  of  credit  with  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  that  it  was  excessively  difficult  to  pur- 
chase with  it  the  necessaries  of  war.  The  want  of  soldiers  was  fell 
with  equal  severity.  The  militia,  impatient  to  enjoy  repose  after  the 
painful  operations  of  Georgia,  during  the  preceding  winter,  had  dis- 
banded and  retired  to  their  habitations. 

Another  motive  also  discouraged  them  from  marching  to  the 
succor  of  Charleston;  and  that  was,  the  fear  of  the  small-pox, 
which  it  was  known  prevailed  in  that  city.  Moreover,  the  six  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  belonging  to  the  provinces,  were  so  enfeebled  by 
desertions,  diseases,  battle,  and  the  expiration  of  engagements,  that 
all  together  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand  soldiers.  It  should  be 
added,  that  many  of  the  Carolinians  were  induced  to  profit  of  the 
amnesty  offered  by  general  Prevost,  at  Savannah,  some  through  loy- 
alty towards  the  king,  others  to  preserve  their  effects  from  pillage. 
In  effect,  the  English  put  to  sack  and  devastation,  without  lenity,  the 
property  of  all  those  who  continued  to  serve  under  the  banners  of 
congress;  and,  besides,  the  victory  of  Savannah  had  penetrated 
minds  with  a  great  terror  of  the  British  arms.  The  major  part  were 
reluctant  to  immure  themselves  within  a  city  which  they  believed 
little  capable  of  resisting  the  assaults  of  so  audacious  an  enemy. 

Such  was  the  penury  of  means  to  which  South  Carolina  was 
reduced;  the  congress  displayed  not  much  more  energy.  They 
had  been  seasonably  apprised  of  the  designs  of  the  English,  and 
would  fain  have  averted  the  storm  they  saw  going  to  burst  upon 
South  Carolina.  But  on  the  one  hand,  the  weakness  of  the  army 
of  Washington,  which  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers  had  abandoned 
at  the  termination  of  their  engagement ;  on  the  other,  the  force  of 
the  garrisons  which  Clinton  had  left  in  the  state  of  New  York,  ren- 
dered it  unadvisable  to  detach  any  effective  succor  to  Charleston. 
Nevertheless,  to  support  by  words  those  whom  they  were  unable  to 
assist  by  deeds,  or  under  the  persuasion  that  the  people,  re-animated 
at  the  peril  which  menaced  South  Carolina,  would  voluntarily  fly  to 
arms,  the  congress  wrote  to  the  chiefs  of  that  province,  to  arm  them- 
jselves  with  constancy,  for  it  was  intended  to  send  them  a  re-inforce- 
ment  of  nine  thousand  men.  But  the  fact  proved  that  they  could 
only  send  fifteen  hundred,  of  the  regular  troops  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  The  congress  dispatched,  besides,  two  frigates,  a 
corvette,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  to  maintain,  if  possible,  a  com- 
munication by  sea  with  the  besieged  city.  The  Carolinians  were 
also  exhorted  to  arm  their  slaves ;  a  scheme,  however,  which  was 
not  put  in  execution,  whether  because  of  the  universal  repugnance 
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tlial  was  felt  to  such  a  measure,  or  because  there  was  not  at  hnrnl  . 
.ufhc^nc,  of  a„„s  for  the  purpose.  No,wuhstandi4  I  oTi 
»  c  ence  IT''  "':  "","«"'"""'  "'■  C'aneston,  encouraged  l>y  he 
eerneHh       T?"""  °'  ^T'"'  ^'"™'"'  "ho  directed  aU  that  con- 

resolved  Jo  defi'^r*'  '"'^''  8™'=™'  """'=»' '"  "hieh  it  Z, 
resolved  o  defend  the  c.ty  to  the  lost  extremity.     Yet  more  know 

■ng  how  .mportant  in  the  operations  of  warf  and  e,pre"Jjlv ^7^1 

case,  of  emergency,  is  ,ho  unity  of  measures  and  power  , hey  "on 

ferrcd  a  sort  of  dictature  on  John  Ituliedge,  their  go^en^Sj 

I.  n.  authonty  to  do  whatever  he  should  think  nece=,s?rto,te  !  few 

vlTi  '  ■?,        r"'**  P"""''  "°™  "'"'  <'<»'"'  "ithout  a  leml  trial 
Vested  «,,tl,  such  an  authority,  Rutledgo  called  out  the  milUia    but 
few  displayed  .heir  color,.     He  then  issued  a  proclama  io^  'sum 
. "omng  ail  persons  inscribed  on  the  military  rolls,  or  havTnTpriZ, 

i.  d  ZrlT"  °";'  '"''"  ""=  8°"''°" '  "-''  di-bedie'nTf^r- 
lulod  their  estates.     At  so  rigorous  an  order,  some  made  their 

appearance;  but  still  the  number  of  those  who  took  arm";; 

from  answenng  the  wishes  of  the  governor.     The  inhnbilan.r^  .h 

country  seemed  plunged  in  a  kind  of  stupor'  d,«edte^^^^^ 

-hey  to<.k  their  side,  to  see  what  would  be'  the  Z  "    eve'nU  I 

brief,  the  garnson  of  so  considerable  a  city  scarcely  amounted  to  fie 

housand  men,  mclusive  of  regulars,  militia,  and  seamed   mfitt 

ho  were  prmcpally  relied  on  for  the  defense  of  the  place  were  ,« 

te^rshtdtiJh -lid  n-  'l?'"1-  *'■'■'""•'"'»■  ''.e  forS:  : 
l^^d  ^T  """■ '"^•=fi"'g=''>le  industry.  They  consisted,  on  the 
and  side,  in  a  eham  of  redoubts,  lines  and  batteries,  extending 

rr„":  T  ':  "■'  t"'  ""'■  '"'""^  -"■>  «"  »rtiller;  of  e3 
cannon  and  mortars.     In  the  front  of  either  flank,  the  works  we  e 

covered  by  swamps,  originating  from  the  opposite  risers  and  tenS 

towards  the  center ;  through  which  they  were  eonnS  by  a  eani 

F«ss,ng  from  one  to  the  other.   Between  these  outward  imped'Zte 

and  the  works  were  two  strong  rows  of  abattis,  the  trees  being  buned 

td  of  Lt  ""t"'  "  """  'u*-™  "-'<».'■'"='"«  outwards,  ffrmeTa 
kind  of  fraise  work  against  the  assailants ;  and  these  were  further 
secured  by  a  ditch  double  picketed.  In  the  center,  ^ZTi^'^u 
u ml  defenses  were  v.nequal  to  those  on  the  flanks,  the  Ameri,^. 
had  constructed  a  horn  work  of  masonry,  as  well  to  remedyXt T 
eet  OS  to  cover  the  principal  gate.  Such  were  the  forUfications  which 
^etching  across  the  neck  behind  the  city,  and  from  thTSley  river' 
to  Cooper's  river,  defended  it  on  the  part  of  the  land.    Bu  1  "to 

::Jtj;'":^;'  '^  "f =<>  "y  *ese  rivers,  the  Americans  Z 
-n.,..t.d  Jicn^elves  wiih  ertcting  numerous  batteries,  constructed 
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tliS  better  to  resist  shot,  of  earth  mingled  with  palmetto  wood.  Al 
parts  of  the  shore,  where  it  was  possible  to  land,  had  been  securod 
by  strong  palisades.  To  support  the  defenses  on  shore,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  a  considerable  marine  force  in  the  harbor,  consisting  in 
eight  of  their  own  frigates,  with  one  French  frigate,  besides  several 
smaller  vessels,  principally  galleys.  These  were  judiciously  moored 
at  a  narrow  pass,  between  Sullivan's  island  and  the  middle  ground ; 
and  if  they  had  continued  in  this  position,  they  might  have  severely 
annoyed  the  British  squadron,  on  its  approach  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
situated  on  Sullivan's  island,  so  much  celebrated  for  the  obstinate 
and  successful  defense  which  it  made  against  the  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1776.  But  when  admiral  Arbuthnot  advanced  with  his  ships 
to  Charleston  bar,  the  American  flotilla,  abandoning  its  station,  and 
leaving  Fort  Moultrie  to  its  own  fortune,  retired  to  Charleston ;  where 
most  of  the  ships,  with  a  number  of  merchant  vessels,  being  fitted 
with  chevaux-de-frize  on  their  decks,  were  sunk  to  obstruct  the 
channel  of  Cooper's  river,  where  it  flows  between  the  left  part  of  the 
town  and  a  low  sand  bank  called  Shute's  Folly.  Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Moultrie,  there  remained  nothing  to  prevent  the 
British  fleet  from  entering  the  harbor,  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
forces.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves valiantly  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy ;  but  they  still  found- 
ed their  hope  on  the  succors  of  their  neighbors  of  North  Carolina 

and  Virginia. 

Lincoln  and  Rutledge  exhibited  a  rivalship  of  zeal  and  talent  in 
their  efforts  to  impart  fresh  confidence  to  the  besieged,  and  new 
strength  to  the  works.  They  were  admirably  seconded  by  two 
French  engineers,  de  Laumoy  and  de  Cambray.  The  troops  of 
the  line  were  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  intrenchments,  as  the 
post  of  peril,  and  the  miUtia  had  the  guard  of  the  banks  of  the 

river. 

As  soon  as  Clinton  had  completed  all  his  preparations,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March,  having  left  a  detachment  to  guard  his  magazines  at 
Wappoo  Cut,  he  passed  the  Ashley  river  without  opposition,  twelve 
miles  above  Charleston.  Immediately  after  his  debarkation  he  sent 
a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  occupy  the  great  road  and  scour 
the  country  to  within  cannon-shot  from  the  place.  The  army  then 
followed,  and  took  post  across  the  isthmus  behind  the  city,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  From  this  moment,  the  garrison  lost 
all  communication  with  the  land ;  the  enemy  being  masters  of  both 
sides  of  the  Ashley;  there  remained  no  way  open  for  succors  of 
men  and  provision  but  across  the  Cooper  on  their  left.  The  royar 
iGts  had  soon  transported  to  their  camp,  through  the  assistance  oJ" 
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captain  Elpl.instone  with  his  boats  and  armed  galleys,  all  the  heavy 
artillery,  stores,  and  baggage.    On  the  night  of  the  first  of  April 
they  broke  ground  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  American 
works  ;  and  in  a  week  their  guns  were  mounted  in  battery. 

In  the  meanUme,  admiral  Arbuthnot  had  made  his  dis wsitions  for 
passing  the  bar  m  order  to  gain  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor. 
Ihe  Irigates,  as  drawing  less  water,  passed  without  any  difficulty  : 
but  the  ships  of  the  line  could  not  be  got  over  till  after  having  been 
lightened  of  their  artillery,  munitions,  and  even  their  water;   the 
whole  squadron  passed  on  the  twentieth  of  March.  Arbuthnot  came 
to  anchor  at  Five  Fathom  Hole  ;  he  had  still,  however,  to  surmount, 
before  he  could  take  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  the 
obstacle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  occupied  by  colonel  Pinckney  with  a 
respectable  force.     The  English  admiral,  profiting  of  a  south  wind 
and  floo-l  tide,  weighed  anchor  on  the  ninth  of  April,  and  passing  it 
under  a  press  of  sail,  took  his  station  within  cannon-shot  from  thf^ 
city  near  James  island.    Colonel  Pinckney  had  opened  an  his  artil- 
lery upon  the  British  vessels,  at  the  moment  of  their  passa^^e  •  but 
such  was  the  rapidity  of  their  way,  that  it  did  them  little  damage. 
The  dead  and  wounded  were  less  than  thirty  ;  a  solitary  transport 
was  abandoned  and  burned. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  batteries  ready  to  be  opened,  and  the 
place  already  invested  by  sea  and  land,  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  sent 
a  joint  summons  to  general  Lincoln,  holding  out  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  a  cannonade  and  storm,  and  stating  the  present  as  the 
only  favorable  opportunity  for  preserving  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  American  answered  spiritedly,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  defend  himself.    The  English  immediately  commenced 
their  fire  ;  the  place  answered  it  briskly.     But  the  besiegers  had  the 
adv-antage  of  a  more  numerous  artillery,  particularly  in  mortars,  which 
made  great  ravages.     The  pioneers  and  miners,  under  the  direction 
ot  the  same  Moncricffe  who  had  gained  so  much  honor  in  the  de- 
fense of  Savannah,  pushed  forward  the  works  with  extreme  rapidity. 
J  he  second  parallel  was  already  completed  and  furnished  with  i's 
batteries  ;  every  thing  promised  the  English  an  approaching  victory  • 
but  the  Americans  had  assembled  a  corps  on  the  upper  part  of 
Cooper  river,  at  a  place  called  Monk's  Corner.     They  were  under 
the  conduct  of  general  Huger;  and  from  that  position  they  could 
invest  the  besiegers  on  their  rear,  levictual  Charleston,  and  in  case 
ot  extremity,  enable  the  garrison  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  retreat 
with  safety  into  the  country. 

liesides  however  feeble  was  this  corps,  it  might  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive and  rallying  point  for  continual  accessions.     North  Carolina  had 
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klready  dispatched  to  their  camp  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  stores 
and  baggage.     Under  these  considerations,  general  Clinton  detached 
fourteen  hundred  men,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  to  strike 
ut  this  body  of  republicans  before  it  should  become  more  considera- 
ble, to  break  in  upon  the  remaining  communications  of  the  besieged, 
and  to  seize  the  principal  passes  of  the  country.     Colonel  Webster 
was  accompanied  by  Tarleton  and  Ferguson,  both  partisans  of  dis- 
tinguished gallantry.     The  Americans  had  established  their  principal 
cantonments  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cooper,  and  being  masters  of 
Ciggina  Bridge,  on  that  river,  they  had  passed  all  their  cavalry  to 
the  right  bank.     This  position  was  strong,  the  bridge  being  accessi- 
ble only  by  a  causeway  through  an  impracticable  morass ;  but  they 
were  off  their  guard,  having  neglected  to  post  videttes,  and  to  re- 
connoiter  the  environs.     Moreover,  their  di^ositions  were  defective , 
they  had  placed  the  cavalry  in  front,  and  the  infantry  in  rear.     The 
English  arrived,  unexpectedly,  at  three  in  the  morning ;  their  attack 
was  impetuous ;  it  routed  the  Americans  in  a  few  instants ;  all 
perished  save  those  who  sought  safety  by  flight.     General  Huger, 
and  the  colonels  Washington  and  Jamieson,  threw  themselves  into 
the  morass,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  by  favor  of  the 
darkness.     Four  hundred  horses,  a  prize  of  high  value,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  with  many  carriages  loaded  with  arms,  clothing 
and  stores.     The  royalists  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  and,  soon 
after,  secured  another  passage  lower  down,  and  overrun  the  country 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  particularly  the  district  of  St.  Thomas. 
In  this  manner  the  besieged  were  deprived  also  of  the  Cooper  river, 
and  Charleston  found  itself  completely  enclosed.    The  garrison  was 
not  judged  sufliciently  strong  to  warrant  any  opposition  to  this  en- 
terprise.    The  Americans  attempted  only  to  fortify  a  point  on  the 
left  bank,  called  Point  Lamprey ;  but  Webster's  corps  being  consid- 
erably re-inforced,  and  lord  Cornwallis  having  taken  the  command 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  they  found  themselves  constrained  to  aban- 
don this  last  post.     The  British  foraged  without  obstacle,  prevented 
the  assembling  of  the  militia,  and  cut  off  every  species  of  succor. 
A  few  days  after,  Tarleton,  having  advanced  with  incredible  celerity 
upon  the  banks  of  the  San  tee  river,  attacked  and  routed  another 
body  of  republican  cavalry,  commanded  by  colonel  Buford  ;  arms, 
horses,  munitions,  every  thing  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victor.     Ad- 
verse fortune  continued  to  pursue  the  republicans.    Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  landed  on  Sullivan's  island  a  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  men 
of  approved  hardihood.     He  began  to  enclose  Fort  Moultrie ;  having 
procured  a  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  and  defenses 
of  the  place,  he  prepared  to  storm  it  on  the  part  of  the  west  and 
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northwest,  where  the  works  were  the  weakest.    The  garrison  sen 
..ble  of  the  ^possibility  of  relief,  the  English  being  ZZT^ 
sea,  and  seemg  the  means  of  attack  incomparably  superior  to  those 
of  resistanee  surrendered,  the  seventh  of  May.    Thus  Fort  MoX 

^,2i  '      '  ""^°"'  """«  "  """'  '■"»  "-e  power  of  th« 

In  the  meantime,  the  besiegers  had  completed  their  third  Darallel 
wh.ch  they  carried  close  to  the  canal  we  have  already  de^rS 

nght,  they  had  dramed  it  m  several  parts  to  the  bottom  Thev 
hastened  to  arm  this  parallel  with  its  batteries,  and  to  ""mpleto  thl 
traverses  and  other  mines  of  communication.  The  place  Sfth^ 
envroned,  and  the  bombardment  about  to  commence,  Clinton  sul 
moned  Lincoln  anew.  A  negotiation  was  opened,  but  the  Zer™ 
commander  required  not  only  that  the  citizens  ank  militia  fhouM  te 

^tted  to  [If-"  *"'  """"''  *""  *="  *^y  *-■"  "-be  pel! 
muted  to  sell  their  property,  and  retire  with  the  proceeds  wherever 

^ey mightseefit;  the  English  general  refused to'grant these  e^d  - 
tions.    He  insisted  that  the  whole  garrison  should  surrender  at  dis- 
IT  rt  "'  'I  P"?^"^' '«' "°""  °g^  '<-  ""'W-S  further  th» 
bttenoff"    H'^tr™  "P'°  P""Se.    The  contLnces  we™ 
W^!,,    '.l    •  ^'-'''T  '^oo"""*™"!-    The  fortifications  were 
battered  with  violence  by  the  heavy  artUlery ;  bomb,  and  carcr,^^ 
overwhelmed  the  town,  and  lighted  frequent  conflagrations    «^o 
H  ssian  marksmen  felled  all  that  showed  themselves  ft  the  emb^ 
ures,  or  on  the  ramparts.    Neither  shelter  nor  retreat  remained  to 
the  besieged :  every  thing  indicated  that  the  moment  of  suTndel 
must  soon  arrive.    The  fire  of  the  place  was  already  become  lan- 
guid; Its  artillery  was  in  part  dismounted,  and  its  best  cannonfers 
either  Med  or  out  of  service ;  and  the  English  had  pusheTon  "he" 
works  till  they  issued  in  the  ditch  of  the  pltce.    The  city  Z^Z 
aced  with  an  assault ;  discord  began  ,o  break  out  within  •  Zumid 
nd  those  attached  to  the  royal  party  murmured  aloud ;  tlieycl- 
jared  Lincoln  not  to  expose  to  inevitable  destruction,  so  rfch™ 
important  a  city     They  represented  that  the  stock  of  p  ovisbn  wm 
nearly  exhausted;  that  the  engineers  considered  it  impSe T 

'ylX'pet™'  '"  "  """'  "''  ""'"™'™'  hel-tw'ayof  ^! 

ralYnfl^jM'.""  °"f  "'■"!')''  I-^"=»"»  divested  himself  of  his  natu- 

sTined     Thfi""''-  ""  '^M"'^?  "'  ^'^y'  '^  oapitulation  was 

wgneu.     Ine  ffarrison  wprenll"U7orJ  o«r«f>  ^f  ♦!,- u--.         ,. 

^i  •  •  ""  - '  •j-j'iiio  Ox  iiix:  Honors  01  war :  bul 

ihey  were  not  to  uncase  their  colors,  nor  their  drums  to  teat  a  Brit- 
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\sh  march.  The  continental  troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep  their 
baggage,  and  to  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  they  were  exchanged. 
The  militia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
as  prisoners  on  parole  ;  and  while  they  adhered  to  their  parole,  were 
not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops  in  person  or  property.  The 
citizens  of  all  sorts  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  to 
hold  their  property  on  the  same  terms  with  the  militia.  The  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  to  retain  their  servants,  swords,  pistols,  and 
their  baggage  unsearched.  As  to  general  Lincoln,  he  was  to  have 
liberty  to  send  a  ship  to  Philadelphia  with  his  dispatches. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of'  forty  days,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  Seven  general  officers,  ten  con- 
tinental regiments,  much  thinned,  it  is  true,  and  three  battalions  of 
artillery,  prisoners  of  the  English,  gave  signal  importance  to  their 
victory ;  the  whole  number  of  men  in  arms  who  were  taken,  was 
estimated  at  six  thousand.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  of 
every  sort,  were  the  prey  of  the  victors,  with  no  small  quantity  of 
powder,  balls  and  bombs ;  three  stout  American  frigates,  one  French, 
and  a  polacre  of  the  same  nation,  augmented  the  value  of  the  con- 
quest. The  loss  of  men  v*  is  not  great  on  either  side,  and  was  not 
very  unequally  shared. 

The  Carolinians  complained  greatly  of  their  not  being  properly 
assisted  by  their  neighbors,  particularly  the  Virginians,  in  this  long 
and  arduous  struggle.  The  conduct  of  general  Lincoln  was  unani- 
mously blamed,  though  very  differently  judged.  Some  reproached 
him  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  cooped  up  in  so  extensive  and 
indefensible  a  town,  instead  of  continuing  the  war  in  the  open  field. 
They  said  that  if  he  had  taken  this  course,  he  might  have  preserved 
to  the  Union  a  considerable  army,  and  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
province ;  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  harass  and  fatigue 
the  enemy  by  marches,  retreats,  ambuscades,  and  well  concerted  at- 
tacks ;  that  Washington  had  acted  very  differently,  and  with  greater 
utility  to  his  country,  when,  to  the  loss  of  his  army,  he  preferred  that 
of  the  island  of  New  York,  and  even  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
itself.  It  was  not  Lincoln  alone,  however,  who  should  have  been 
made  responsible  for  events,  but  the  congress  and  the  neighboring 
provincial  states  ;  since  they  promised,  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
re-inforcements  which  they  did  not  furnish. 

Other  censors  of  the  general's  conduct  condemned  him  for  not 
having  evacuated  the  town,  when  all  the  roads  were  still  open  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Cooper  river.  But  if  he  followed  an  opposite  coun- 
sel, it  should  be  attributed,  vx  first,  to  this  same  hope  of  promised 
succor  •  and  theuj  after  the  rout  of  Monk's  Corner,  and  the  English 
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had  occupied    he  country  between  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee  to 

of  W  T\  'f  "'""^'  f  encountering  an  infinite  supJr  o'ri  J 
of  force  particularly  ,n  cavalry,  and  to  the  repugnance  he  felt  to 
leave  Charleston  at  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  inemy 

As  soon  as  general  Clinton  had  taken  possession  of  that  canital 
he    astened  to  take  all  those  measures,  civil  as  well  as  UCJ' 
which  were  judged  proper  for  the  re-establishment  of  order    he  the^i 

eTe':  thfntr -T/"  "^^^"'"^  '''  ''''  «^  ''^  province,  wht 
every  thing  promised  to  anticipate  the  will  of  the  victor.     Determin- 

ed  to  follow  up  his  success,  before  his  own  people  should  have 
ime  to  cool,  or  the  enemy  to  take  breath,  he  planned  three  ex Ped? 
nons;  one  towards  the  river  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  anotheTrpon 
Nmety-Six,  beyond  the  Saluda,  both  with  a  view  fo   a^  the  iXT 
.sts,  very  numerous  in  those  parts ;  the  third  was  destined  to  sc^u 
he  coun  ry  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee,  in  order  to  disperse 
a  body  of  republicans,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  colonel  Buford 
were  retiring  by  forced  marches  towards  North  Carolina.     AH  thr«: 
tomeotT       ^'r'"'"!'  ^'^^  i^J^-bitants  flocked  from  al  par^ 
to  mee    the  royal  troops,  declaring  their  desire  to  resume  their  an 
cient  allegiance,  and  off-ering  to  defend  the  royal  cause  with  arms  in 
hand.    Many  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  excited  by 

oXt    TTr'  '''  ^f  ^'^  S^"^^^''  -^"'^-^-d  a  lik    zeal  to 
combat  under  his  banners.     Lord  Cornwallis,  after  having  swent  the 
two  banks  of  the  Cooper  and  passed  the  Santee,  maSmse  f'mas 
ter  of  Georgetown.     Such  was  the  devotion,  either  real  or  fe Lned 
0  the  inhabitants  towards  the  king;  such  was  their  terror,  oMhdr 
desire  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  victor,  that  not  content  wTt 
coming  in  from  every  quarter  to  offer  their  services,  in  supporTof 

eal  r/  ^t^',:^''"'  '^^y  h-d  lately  obeyed  with  such  par;de  o7 
zeal  and  whom  they  now  denominated  their  oppressors     Mea^ 
while  colonel  Buford  continued  his  retreat  with  cLit"  and  it  at 
peared  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  be  overtaken      Tar le ton 
nevertheless,  offered  to  aUempt  the  enterprise,  promising  o    each 
him.    Cornwallis  put  under  his  command,  for  this  object  a  stronp 

Mav  he  h  "^  r^  T  '"  '■'P'^'  '^^'  ^"  '^'  twenty-eighth  of 

departed  the  preceding  day  from  Rugeleys  Mills,  and  that  he  was 
pusbngon  with  extreme  speed,  in  ordeJ  to  joi;  another  body  of 

fnnX^nl^uZ^^^^  '7"^^"^^  of  preventing  the 

J  -  -i-n  01  i..e.c  tv.u  eurps  -,  accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue 
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of  men  and  horses,  many  of  these  having  already  dropped  dead  with 
exhaustion,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  season,  he  redoubled  his 
pace,  and  at  length  presented  himself,  after  a  march  of  one  hundred 
and  five  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  at  a  place  called  Wacsaw,  before 
the  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  English  summoned  the  Americans 
to  throw  down  their  arms  ;  the  latter  answered  with  spirit,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  The  colonel  drew  up  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle ;  they  consisted  of  four  hundred  Virginia 
regulars  with  a  detachment  of  horse.  He  formed  but  one  line,  and 
ordered  his  artillery  and  baggage  to  continue  their  march  in  his  rear, 
without  halting ;  his  soldiers  were  directed  to  reserve  their  fire  till 
the  British  cavalry  were  approached  within  twenty  yards.  Tarleton 
ost  no  time  in  preparation,  but  charged  immediately.  The  Amer- 
icans gave  way  after  a  faint  resistance ;  the  English  pursued  them 
with  vigor,  and  the  carnage  was  dreadful.  Their  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  all,  in  a  manner,  that  were  not  killed  on  the  spot,  were  wound- 
ed and  taken.  Such  was  the  rage  of  the  victors,  that  they  massa- 
cred many  of  those  who  oflfered  to  surrender.  The  Americans 
emembered  it  with  horror.  From  that  time  it  became  with  them  a 
proverbial  mode  of  expressing  the  cruelties  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  to 
call  them  Tarleton's  quarter.  Artillery,  baggage,  munitions,  colors, 
every  thing,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English.  It  appears  that 
colonel  Buford  committed  two  faults,  the  most  serious  of  which  was 
the  having  awaited  on  open  ground  an  enemy  much  superior  in 
cavalry.  If,  instead  of  sending  his  carriages  behind  him,  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  royal  troops,  he  had  formed  them  into  a  cincture  for 
his  corps,  the  English  would  not  have  attempted  to  force  it,  or 
would  have  exposed  themselves  to  a  sanguinary  repulse.  The 
second  was  that  of  forbidding  his  men  to  fire  at  the  enemy,  till  he 
was  within  twenty  paces;  it  ensued  that  Tarleton's  cavalry  wv-'s 
enabled  to  charge  with  more  order  and  efficacy.  That  officer  im- 
mediately returned,  followed  by  the  trophies  of  his  victory,  to  Cam- 
den, where  he  rejoined  lord  Cornwallis.  The  American  division, 
which  had  advanced  to  Charlotte,  changed  its  plan,  on  hearing  of 
the  discomfiture  of  Wacsaw,  and  fell  back  with  precipitation  on 
,  Salisbury. 

This  reverse  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  the  Carolinians,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  their  submission.  General  Clinton  wrote  to  Lon- 
Qon,  that  South  Carolina  was  become  English  again,  and  that  there 
were  few  men  in  the  province  who  were  not  prisoners  to,  or  in  arms 
with  the  British  forces.  But  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  con- 
quest he  owed  to  his  arms  could  not  be  preserved  but  by  the  entire 
re-establishment  of  the  civil  administration.    To  this  end,  he  deemed 
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It  esseiiUal  to  put  minds  at  rest  by  the  assurance  of  amnesty,  and  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  country 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority.    Accordingly,  in  concert 
With  admiral  Arbuthnot,  he  pubUshed  a  full  and  absolute  pardon  ia 
favor  of  those  who  should  immediately  return  to  their  duty,  prom- 
^mgthat  no  offenses  and  transgressions  heretofore  committed  in  con- 
lequence  of  political  troubles,  should  be  subject  to  any  investigation 
whatever.     He  excepted  only  those  who,  under  a  mockery  ^  the 
forms  of  justice,  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
ctizens  who  had  shown  themselves  adverse  to  revolt  and  usurpa- 
tion.     He  had  then  to  reflect  that  a  great  number  of  the  Carolinian, 
were  pnsonersof  war  on  parole,  and  that  whiJe  they  were  considered 
a?  such  they  codd  not  equitably  be  constrained  to  take  arms  in 
favor  of  the  king.    But,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  Clinton  thought  he 
might  sport  with  the  public  faith,  and  got  over  this  difficulty  by 
declaring,  in  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  third  of  June,  that  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  free,  and  released  from  their  parole,  with  the 
exceptwn  of  the  regular  troops  taken  in  Charleston  and  Fort  Moul- 
trie; he  added  that  they  were  re-established  in  all  the  rights  and 
all  the  duties  of  British  subjects.    But  that  no  doubt  might  remain 
with  regard  to  his  intentions,  and  to  prevent  all  conjecture,  he  gave 
notice  that  every  man  must  take  an  active  part  in  support  of  the 
royal  government,  and  in  the  suppression  of  that  anarchy  which  had 
prevailed  already  but  too  long.     For  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
he  required  all  persons  to  be  in  readiness  with  their  arms  at  a  mo- 
ment  8  warning ;  those  who  had  families,  to  form  a  mihtia  for  home 
delense ;  but  those  who  had  none,  to  serve  with  the  royal  forces  for 
any  six  months  of  the  ensuing  twelve,  in  which  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  assist,  as  he  said,  '  in  driving  their  rebel  oppressors,  and  ail 
the  miseries  of  war,  far  from  the  province.'    They  were  not  to  be 
employed,  however,  out  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia.    Thus 
citizens  were  armed  against  citizens,  brothers  against  brothers ;  thus 
the  same  individuals  who  had  been  acknowledged  as  soldiers  of  the 
congress,  since  they  had  been  comprehended  in  the  capitulation  99 
prisoners  of  war,  were  constrained  to  take  arms  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  violence,  if  not  unprecedented,  at  least  odious,  and  which 
rebounded,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  sequel,  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
were  guilty  of  it.  General  Clinton,  seeing  the  province  in  tranquillity 
md  the  ardor,  which  appeared  universal,  of  the  inhabitants  to  join 
the  royal  standard,  di»tributed  his  army  in  the  most  important  garri- 
«ons;  when,  leaving  lord  Cornwallis  in  command  of  aU  the  forces 
•tationed  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  he  departed  fnim  Charfej 
ton  for  his  government  of  New  York, 
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That  city,  during  his  absence,  had  been  exposed  to  a  danger  as 
unexpected  us  alarming.     A  winter,  unequaled  in  that  cHmate  for 
its  length  and  severity,  had  deprived  New  York  and  the  adjoining 
islands  of  all  the  defensive  benefits  of  their  insular  situation  ;  the 
Hudson  river,  with  the  straits  and  channels  by  which  they  are  divided 
and  surrounded,  were  every  where  clothed  with  ice  of  such  a  strength 
and  thickness,  aa  would  hav  ^  adn.itttJ  the  passage  of  armies,  with 
their  heaviest  carriages  nnd  artiliet  v      This  change,  so  suddenly 
wrought  in  the  nature  of  their  situation,  caused  the  British  comujunders 
extreme  disquietude  ;  they  feared  the  more  for  the  safety  of  New 
York,  as  its  garrison  was  then  very  feeble,  and  the  arniy  of  Washing- 
ton not  far  off.     Accordingly,  they  neglected  none  of  those  prudential 
measures  which  are  usual  in  similar  cases  ;  all  i.uUrs  uf  men  in  New 
York  were  embodied,  armed  and  officered.     The  officers  and  crews 
of  the  frigates  undertook  the  charge  of  a  redoubt ;  and  those  of  the 
transports,  victualers  and  merchantmen,  were  armed  with  pikes,  for 
the  defense  of  the  wharves  and  shipping.     But  Washington  was  in  no 
condition  to  profit  of  this  iinlooked  for  event.    The  small  army  wiiicli 
remained  with  him  hutted  at  Morristown,  was  inferior  in  strength  even 
to  the  British  regular  force  at  New  York,  exclusive  of  the  armed  in- 
habitants and  militia.     He  sent  lord  Sterhng,  it  is  true,  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Staten  Island,  and  to  reconnoiter  the  ground  ;  but  that 
general,  observing  no  movement  in  his  favor  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
returned  to  his  first  position.    Thus  the  scourge  of  short  engagements, 
and  the  torpor  which  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  Americans, 
caused  them  to  lose  the  most  propitious  occasion  that  could  have  been 
desired,  to  strike  a  blow  that  would  have  sensibly  affected  the  British 
power.     If  their  weakness  constrained  them  to  inaction  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York,  the  English  did  not  imitate  their  example.     As 
soon  as  the  return  of  spring  had  freed  them  from  the  danger  they  had 
apprehended  during  the  season  of  ice,  they  renewed  their  predatory 
exploits  in  New  Jersey.     Their  object  in  these  excursions  of  devas- 
tation and  plunder,  was  to  favor  the  operations  in  Carolina,  in  order 
tliat  the  enemy,  feeUng  insecure  at  various  points,  might  carry  suc- 
cor to  none. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  and  a  few  days  previous  to  the  return 
of  general  Clinton,  the  generals  Knyphausen,  Robertson,  and  Tryon, 
who,  during  his  absence,  commanded  the  troops  cantoned  at  New 
York,  had  entered  New  Jersey  with  a  corps  of  five  thousand  men,  and 
had  occupied  Elizabethtown ;  they  conducted  themselves  there  with 
generosity,  and  abstained  from  all  pillage.  They  afterwards  advanced 
and  took  possession  of  Connecticut  Farms,  a  new  and  flourishing 
village.    Irritated  at  tho  resistance  they  had  experienced  in  their 
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march  having  bee.   harassed  incessantly  by  the  country  militia  who 
nad  risen  against  them  from  all  the  neighboring  parts,  they  set  fire  to 
Ins  place;  only  two  houses  escaped  ;  even  the  church  was  a  prey 
to  the  flames      This  disaster  was  signalized  by  a  deplorable  event, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  redouble  the  indignation  of  the 
repubhcan.  against  the  royalists.     Among  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
necticut  Farnis  was  a  young  gentlewoman,  as  celebrated  for  her 
virtues  as  for  thesingular  beauty  of  her  person.    Her  husband.  James 
Cadwell,  was  one  .f  the  most  ardent  and  influential  patriot,  in  that 
province.     He  urged  her,  and  resorted  to  the  entreaties  of  friends  to 
persuade  her  to  withdraw  from  the  danger  ;  but  trusting  to  her  own 
mnocence  for  protection,  she  awaited  the  invaders.     She  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  little  children,  and  near  her  a  nursery  maid  held  in 
her  arms  t\^  youngest  of  he.  offspring.  A  furious  soldier  appeared  at 
the  window  a  Hessian,  a    it  is  said ;  he  took  aim  at  this  unfortunate 
motlier,  and  pierced  her  breast  with  an  instantly  mortal  shot ;  her 
blood  gushed  upon  all  her  tender  orphans.     Other  soldiers  rushed 
into  the  Iwuse,  and  set  it  on  fire,  after  having  hastened  to  bury  their 
victim.    Thus,  at  least,  the  republicans  relate  this  horrible  adventure. 
The  English  pretended  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  at  random,  and 
even  that  It  was  discharged  by  the  Americans,  since  it  came  from  the 
part  by  which  they  retired.     However  the  truth  may  be,  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  this  gentlewoman  fired  the  breasts  of  the  patriots  with 
such  rage,  that  they  flew  from  every  quarter  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  authors  of  so  black  a  deed.     The  royal  troops  had  put  them- 
selves on  the  march  to  seize  a  neighboring  town  called  Springfield. 
1  hey  had  nearly  reached  it,  when  they  were  informed  that  general 
Maxwell  awaited  them  there,  with  a  regiment  of  New  Jersey  regu- 
lars  and  a  strong  body  of  militia,  impatient  for  combat.     The  English 
ha  ted,  and  passed  the  night  in  that  position.  The  next  morninglhey 
fell  back  with  precipitation  upon  Elizabethtown,  whether  th(,r  com- 
manders thought  it  imprudent  to  attack  an  enemy  who  bore  s.   men- 
acing a  countenance,  or  that  they  had  received  intelligence,  as  they 
pubhsned,  that  Washington  had  detached  from  Morristown  a  stroni 
re-mforcement  to  Maxwell      The  Americans  pursued  them  wiih 
warmth,  but  to  little  purpr  ,,  from  *M  valor  and  regularity  displayed 
'n  their  retreat.  J      f   j  ^ 

At  this  conjuncture,  general  Clinton  arrived  at  New  York  and 
immediately  adopted  a  plan  from  which  he  promised  himself  the  most 
decisive  success.  His  purpose  was  to  dislodge  Washington  from  the 
strong  position  he  occupied  in  the  mountainous  and  difficult  country 
01  Morrisonia,  which,  forming  a  natural  barrier,  had  furnished  the 
American  captain-general  wiih  an  impregnable  sheiter  against  ti«j 
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attacks  of  tFic  English,  even  when  his  force  was  the  mosf  reduced. 
Accordingly,  Clinton,  having  embarked  a  considerable   body  of 
troops  at  New  Yurk,  executed  such  movements  ns  made  it  appear 
that  his  design  v/m  to  ascend  the  Hudson  liver,  in  order  to  seiae  the 
passes  in  the  mountains  towards  the  lakes.     Ho  had  persuaded  him- 
self that  Washir>gton,  as  soon  as  he  sliould  be  infiornicd  of  this  demon- 
stration, woukt  instantly  put  himself  in  motion,  and,  in  the  fuur  of 
losing  these  passes,  would  advance  with  the  whok)  or  the  greater  part 
of  his  force,  in  order  to  defend  them.  The  British  general  intended  to 
seize  this  occasion  to  push  rapidly  with  the  troopn  ho  hud  at  Elizu- 
bethtown,  against  the  heights  of  Morrisonia,  and  thus  to  occupy  tho 
positions  which  constituted  the  security  of  Washington.     And,  even 
on  the  supposition  that  their  distance  should  render  it  unudvisuiidc  to 
maintain  them,  the  destruction  of  the  extensive  magiizines  which  the 
republicans   had   established  there,  offered  a  powerful  attraction. 
Washington,  in  effect,  who  watched  all  the  movements  of  Clinton, 
penetrated  his  designs.     Fearing  for  West  Point,  and  the  important 
defiles  of  that  part,  he  retained  with  him  only  the  force  indispensably 
requisite  to  defend  the  heights  of  Morrisonia,  and  detached  the  rest 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  under  general  Greene.     The  royalists 
then  marched  with  rapidity  from  Elizabethtown  towards  Springfield. 
This  place  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Morrisonia,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  a  stream  that  descends  from  them,  and  covers  it  in 
front.     Colonel  Angel  guarded  the  bridge  with  a  small  detachment, 
but  composed  of  picked  men.     Behind  him  the  regiment  of  colonel 
Shrieve  formed  a  second  line,  and  ascending  towards  the  heights  near 
Shorts  Hill,  were  posted  the  corps  of  Greene,  Maxwell,  and  Stark. 
There  were  few  continental  troops,  but  the  militia  were  numerous 
and  full  of  ardor. 

On  arriving  at  the  bridge,  the  royalists  attacked  colonel  Angel 
with  great  impetuosity.  He  defended  himself  bravely,  killing  many 
of  the  enemy,  and  losing  few  of  his  own.  At  length,  yielding  to 
number,  he  fell  back  in  perfect  order  upon  the  second  line.  The  Eng- 
lish passed  the  bridge,  and  endeavored  to  pursue  their  advantage. 
Shrieve  resisted  their  efforts  for  a  while ;  but  too  inferior  in  men, 
and  especially  in  artillery,  he  withdrew  behind  the  corps  of  Greene. 
The  English,  then  examining  the  situation  of  places,  and  the  strength 
of  the  American  intrenchments,  abandoned  the  design  of  assaulting 
(hem.  Perhaps  the  approach  of  night,  the  impracticable  nature  of 
the  country,  the  obstinate  defense  of  the  bridge,  the  sight  of  the 
militia  rushing  towards  the  camp  from  all  parts,  and  the  danger  of 
losing  all  communication  with  Elizabethtown,  contributed  to  this 
abrupt  change  in  the  resolutions  of  the  British  generals.     Exas|>€^ 
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rated  at  these  unexpected  obstacles,  they  devoted  to  pillairc  and 
flames  the  flourishing  village  of  Springfield ;  they  afterwards  return- 
ed  upon  Lhzabethtown.  Enraged  at  seeing  this  conflagration,  tho 
republicans  pursued  the  British  troops  with  so  much  violence,  thai 
only  their  discipline  and  the  ability  of  thoir  commanders  could  have 
saved  them  from  total  destruction.  They  profited  of  the  cover  of 
mght  to  abandon  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  and  passed  into  Staten 
Island  Thus  the  design  of  Clinton  was  baffled  by  a  resistance  for 
which  he  was  little  prepared.  The  English  gained  by  this  expedi- 
tion  only  the  shame  of  repulse,  and  eternal  detestation  on  the  part 
of  their  enemies  Washington,  in  official  reports,  greatly  commend- 
ed  the  valor  of  his  troops. 

But  it  is  time  to  resume  our  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  Carolina. 
Ihe  English  administration,  which,  after  the  conquest  of  that  prov- 
ince, had  been  established  by  the  royal  troops,  deliberated  upon  the 
means  of  repairing  the  evils  caused  by  the  war  and  by  civil  dissen- 
sions, m  order  to  confirm  the  return  of  monarchical  authority.  Since 
that  ol  the  congress  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  country,  the  paper 
currency  had  fallen  into  such  discredit,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
circulate  it  at  any  rate  whatever.     Many  individuals  had  been  forced 
to  receive  as  reimbursement  for  credits  of  longstanding,  those  depre- 
ciated bills;  others  had  balances  still  due  them  upon  contracts  stip- 
ulated  according  to  the  nominal  value  of  the  paper.    It  was  resolved 
tlicrcfore,  to  compel  the  debtors  of  the  first  to  account  with  them  by 
a  new  payment  in  specie,  for  the  difference  that  existed  between  the 
real  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  bills;  and  to  establish  a  scale  of 
proportion,  according  to  which,  those  who  owed  arrearages  should 
satisfy  their  creditors  in  coined  money.     To  this  end,  thirteen  com 
missioners  were  appointed.     They  were  to  inform  themselves  with 
accuracy  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
and  afterwards  to  draw  up  a  table  of  reduction,  to  serve  as  a  le<»ai 
regulation  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  above  specified.     The  com- 
missioners proceeded  in  the  execution  of  this  difficult  task  with  equal 
justice  and  discernment ;  they  compared  the  price  of  the  products 
of  the  country,  during  the  circulation  of  the  bills,  with  that  they  had 
^orne  a  year  before  the  war.     Examining  then  the  different  rates 
of  exchange  of  the  bills  for  specie,  they  formed,  not  only  year  by  year 
out  also  month  by  month,  a  table,  the  first  column  of  which  contain- 
ed the  dates,  the  second  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  bills  to  ,hat  of 
specie,  the  third  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  bills  to  the  price  of  produce, 
and  the  fourth  the  proportional  medium  of  depreciation.    This  ex- 
unction^of  t.ia  ya.ue  of  bills  of  credit,  occasioned  by  the  presence 
0!  the  English  m  Georgia  and  Carolina,  induced  those  innabltants 
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who  still  held  them,  to  carry  or  send  them  into  otner  provinces,  where 
they  continued  to  have  some  circulation.   But  this  influx  itself,  added 
to  the  loss  of  Carolina,  and  the  sinister  aspect  which  the  situation 
of  the  affairs  of  congress  presented  at  this  epoch,  accelerated  the  fall 
of  paper  money  in  all  the  states  of  the  confederation.     Too  well  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  remedy  capable  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  this  appalling  evil,  the  congress  determined  to  yield  to  the  storm. 
They  decreed  that  in  future  their  bills  should  pass,  no  longer  at  their 
nominal,  but  only  at  their  conventional  value ;  and  they  also  drew 
up  a  scale  of  depreciation  for  the  regulation  of  payments.     This  res- 
olution, which,  though  assuredly  a  violation  of  the  public  faith,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  dishonest  debtors,  both  agreeable  and  advanta- 
geous to  all  classes.    Can  there,  in  fact,  exist,  for  a  nation,  a  great- 
er calamity  than  to  have  a  currency  as  the  representative  of  money, 
when  that  currency  is  fixed  by  law,  and  variable  in  opinion  ?     It  is 
also  *o  be  considered  that  the  bills  of  credit  were  then  in  the  hands, 
not  of  the  first,  but  of  the  last  possessors,  who  had  acquired  them  at 
their  depreciated  value.  If  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  congress 
had  made  so  many  solemn  protestations  of  their  intention  to  main- 
tain the  nominal  value  of  their  paper.     Even  the  tenor  of  the  bills, 
the  terms  of  the  law  of  their  creation,  all  the  pubhc  acts  which  related 
to  them,  were  so  many  engagements  that  a  dollar  in  paper  should 
always  be  given  and  received  for  a  dollar  in  silver.     Scakcely  were 
a  few  months  elapsed  since  the  congress,  in  a  circular  letter,  had 
spoken  of  the  same  resolution  they  had  now  taken,  as  a  measure  of 
the  most  flagrant  injustice.     In  that  letter  they  aflSrm,  that  even  the 
supposition  of  a  similar  breach  of  faith,  ought  to  excite  universal  ab- 
horrence.   But  such  is  the  nature  of  new  governments,  especially 
in  times  of  revolution,  where  affairs  of  state  are  so  much  under  the 
control  of  chance,  thai  they  frequently  promise  what  they  cannot 
perform  ;  the  empire  of  circumstances  seems  to  them  a  fair  plea  for 
not  keeping  faith.     Their  precarious  positions  should  render  them 
at  least  less  prodigal  of  promises  and  oaths ;  but,  as  inexperienced 
as  presumptuous,  and  vainly  believing  theur  object  attained,  when 
they  have  found  means  to  push  on  for  a  day,  they  seem  the  more 
bold  in  contracting  engagements,  the  less  it  is  in  their  power  to  ful- 
fill them. 

The  proclamation  by  which  the  British  commanders  had  absolved 

the  prisoners  of  war  from  their  parole,  and  restored  them  to  the 

condition  of  British  subjects,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  join  the 

royal  troops,  had  created  a  deep  discontent  among  the  Carolinians. 

The  greater  part  desired,  since  they  had  lost  liberty,  to  remain  at 

least  in  tranquillity  at  their  homes,  thus  conformim?  tliGmsnIvPs  to 
-  -  =>  —  — 
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Ihe  time  and  submitting  to  necessity.    If  this  repose  h„H  K.. 
«.emse.es  to  the  I.  0;^^:^!;^^^^:^ 

oC -voife!'.  tetr r ;"„:t.t'x  jf/  r  -"^ 

iffi         1      ,;    '  ^  *°  *^'^^  "»Gif  resoution  till  thp  R.-;t;.K 

officers  should  actually  summon  them  to  enter  the  field      The  .rll 
part,  submitting  to  circumstances,  could  not  resolve  to  abJnH  ^  !k 
property,  and  withdraw  into  distlnt  pro  Ws  „^o^^^^^^^   fT 
lovv-citizens  had  done.    In  dread  of  the  perLcu^foZf  thl  F^^V 
and  even  of  their  own  countrymen,  and^deTuft" "  n  W^^^^ 
he,r  new  masters,  they  had  recourse  to  dissimulatior    Thev  n  1 

in  tlie  id.  tiiat  thei.  co..:^  ZZ^Zn":!:  ^^.^-^^^^ 
^^e  party  of  congress.     Their  resentment  dictated  the  mlt  extlr 

=nedt=':rnnt:^^^^^^ 
ouiunea  some  to  ret«act  »nd  u^w^a  *u'  '    j       .  ~"- -  ••&••"'  con- 
ue  10  reuact,  and  bend  the  neck  under  the  new  slavery  J 
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others  to  offer  themselves  as  good  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  king. 
Among  them  were  found  individuals  who  had  manifested  the  most 
ardor  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  who  had  even  filled  the  first  offices, 
under  the  popular  government.     They  generally  colored  their  con- 
version with  saying,  that  they  had  never  aspired  to  independence, 
and  that  they  abhorred  the  alliance  of  B^rance.     Thus  men  will 
rather  stain  themselves  with  falsehood  and  perjury,  than  live  in  mis- 
fortune and  poverty !     Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  ;  but  those  of  the  city,  having,  by  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, the  right  to  remain  in  their  habitations,  were  not  comprehended 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  third  of  June.     It  was  requisite,  there- 
fore, to  employ  other  means  to  induce  them  to  stoop  to  allegiance. 
The  English  and  more  zealous  loyalists  maneuvered  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  more  than  two  hundred  citizens  of  Charleston  subscribed 
and  presented  to  the  British  generals  an  address,  by  which  they 
congratulated  them  upon  their  victories.     This  step  had  been  con- 
certed.    It  was  answered  them,  that  they  should  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  and  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  if  they 
would  sign  a  declaration  of  their  allegiance  and  readiness  to  support 
the  royal  government.     They  obeyed ;  and  their  example  had  many 
imitators.    Hence  arose  a  distinction  between  subjects  and  prisoners. 
The  first  were  protected,  honored  and  encouraged  ;  the  second  were 
regarded  vviih  contempt,  persecuted  and  harassed  in  their  persons 
and  property.     Their  estates  in  the  country  were  loaded  with  taxes, 
and  even  ravaged.     Within  the  city  they  were  refused  access  to  the 
tribunals,  if  they  had  occasion  to  bring  suits  against  their  debtors ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  abandoned  to  all  the  prosecutions 
of  their  creditors.     Thus  forced  to  pay,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
receive.     They  were  not  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  city  without  a 
pass,  which  was  often  refused  them  without  motive,  and  they  were 
even  threatened  with  imprisonment  unless  they  took  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance.    Their  effects  were  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiery  ; 
their  negroes  were  taken  from  them  ;  they  had  no  means  of  redress, 
but  in  yielding  to  what  was  exacted  of  them  ;  while  the  claims  of 
subjects  were  admitted  without  question.    The  artisans  were  allowed 
to  labor,  but  not  to  enforce  payment  for  their  work,  if  their  custom- 
ers chose  to  refuse  it.     The  Jews  had  been  permitted  to  purchase 
many  valuable  goods  of  the  British  traders  who  had  followed  the 
army  ;  but  unless  they  became  subjects,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
sell  them.     In  brief,  threats,  fraud,  and  force,  were  industriously 
exercised  to  urge  the  inhabitants  to  violate  their  plighted  faith,  and 
resume  their  ancient  chains.     The  greater  part  had  recourse  to  dis- 
simulalion.  and,  by  becoming  subjects,  were  made  Dartakers  of  Brit* 
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^h  protection ;  others,  more  firm,  or  more  virtuous,  refused  to  bend 
But  they  soon  saw  an  unbridled  soldiery  sharing  out  their  spoils' 
some  were  thrown  into  pestilential  dungeons;  others,  less  unfortui 
nate  or  more  prudent,  condemned  themselves  to  a  voluntary  exile 

Amidst  the  general  desolation,  the  women  of  Carolina  exhibited 
an  example  of  more  than  masculine  fortitude.    They  displayed  so 
ardent,  so  rare  a  love  of  country,  that  scarcely  could  there  be  found 
m  ancient  or  modern  history  an  instance  more  worthy  to  excite  sur- 
prise  and  admiration.     Far  from  being  offended  at  the  name  of  rebel 
ladies,  they  esteemed  it  a  title  of  distinction  and  glory.     Instead  of 
showing  themselves  in  assemblies,  the  seat  of  joy  and  brilliant  pleas- 
ures, they  repaired  on  board  ships,  they  descended  into  dungeons, 
vvhere  their  husbands,  children  and  friends  were  in  confinement- 
they  carried  them  consolations  and  encouragements.     '  Summon 
your  magnanimity,'  they  said ;  '  yield  not  to  the  fury  of  tyrants ;  hesi- 
tate  not  to  prefer  prisons  to  infamy,  death  to  servitude.     America 
has  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  beloved  defenders ;  you  will  reap,  doubt  it 
not,  the  fruit  of  your  sufferings;  they  will  produce  liberty,  that 
parent  of  all  blessings ;  they  will  shelter  her  forever  from  the  assaults 
of  British  banditti.     You  are  the  martyrs  of  a  cause  the  most  grate- 
ful to  Heaven  and  sacred  for  men.'     By  such  words  these  generous 
women  mitigated  the  miseries  of  the  unhappy  prisoners.     They 
would  never  appear  at  the  balls  or  routs  that  were  given  by  the  vic- 
tors;  those  who  consented  to  attend  them  were  instantly  despised, 
and  dropped  by  all  the  others.     The  moment  an  American  office^ 
arrived  at  Charleston  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  they  sought  him  out,  and 
oaded  him  with  attention  and  civihties.     They  often  assembled  in 
the  most  retired  parts  of  their  houses,  to  deplore  without  restraint  the 
misfortunes  of  their  country.     Many  of  them  imparted  their  noble 

spirittotheirhesitatingandwaveringhusbands;theydeterminedthem 
to  prefer  a  rigorous  exile  to  their  interests  and  to  the  sweets  of  life 
Exasperated  at  their  constancy,  the  English  condemned  the  mosi 
zealous  to  banishment  and  confiscation.     In  bidding  a  last  farewell 
to  their  fathers,  their   children,   their  brothers,  their    husbands. 
these  heroines,  far  from  betraying  the  least  mark  of  weakness 
which  in  men  might  have  been  excused,  exhorted  them  to  arm 
heniselves  w, th  intrepidity.  They  conjured  them  not  to  allow  fortune 
to  vanquish  them,  nor  to  suffer  the  love  they  bore  their  families  to 
render  them  unmindful  of  all  they  owed  their  country.     When  com- 
I)rehended,  soon  after,  in  the  general  decree  of  banishment  issued 
against  the  partisans  of  liberty,  they  abandoned  with  the  same  firm 
ness  th-3,r  natal  soil.     A  supernatural  alacrity  seemed  to  animate 
tliem  when  they  accompanied  their  husbands  into  distnnc  countries, 
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and  even  when  immured  with  them  in  the  fetid  ships,  into  which 
they  were  inhumanly  crowded.  Reduced  to  the  most  frightful  indi- 
gence, they  were  seen  to  beg  bread  for  themselves  and  families. 
Among  those  who  were  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  opulence,  many  passed 
suddenly  from  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  elegant  style  of  living, 
to  the  rudest  toils  and  to  the  humblest  services.  But  humiliation 
could  not  triumph  over  their  resolution  and  cheerfulness ;  their  ex- 
ample was  a  support  to  their  companions  in  misfortune.  To  this 
heroism  of  the  women  of  Carolina,  it  is  principally  to  be  imputed, 
that  the  love,  and  even  the  name  of  liberty,  were  not  totally  extin- 
guished in  the  southern  provinces.  The  English  hence  began  to  be 
sensible,  that  their  triumph  was  still  far  from  secure.  For,  in  every 
affair  of  public  interest,  the  general  opinion  never  manifests  itself 
with  more  energy  than  when  women  take  part  in  it  with  all  the  life 
of  their  imagmation.  Less  powerful  as  well  as  less  stable  than  that 
of  men  when  calm,  it  is  far  more  vehement  and  pertinacious  when 
roused  and  inflamed. 

Such  was  the  spectacle  presented  at  that  time  in  South  Carolina ; 
on  the  one  hand,  an  open  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  or 
a  feigned  submission ;  on  the  other,  measures  that  continually  ope- 
rated an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  their  authors  expected 
from  them.  Meanwhile,  the  heat  of  the  season,  the  dubious  state 
of  the  province  itself,  and  the  necessity  of  deferring  the  campaign 
until  the  harvest  was  over,  occasioned  an  almost  general  suspension 
of  arms.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  English  to  think  of  the  con- 
quest of  North  Carolina  before  the  last  of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September.  Lord  Cornwallis  resolved  to  cfinton  his  troops  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  should  be  in  readiness  to  support  the 
loyalists,  to  repress  the  discontented,  and  to  undertake  the  invasion 
of  that  province  as  soon  as  the  proper  season  should  arrive.  He 
was  particularly  careful  to  collect  provision  and  munitions  of  war. 
His  principal  magazines  were  established  at  Camden,  a  large  village 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wateree,  and  upon  ihe  road  which 
leads  into  North  Carolina. 

He  feared  lest  the  loyalists  of  that  province,  stimulated  by  excess 
of  zeal,  should  break  out  before  the  time,  which  might  lead  to  their 
destruction.  His  emissaries  continually  exhorted  them  to  await  the 
lime  of  harvest  in  tranquillity,  and  to  content  themselves  with  prepar- 
ing subsistence  for  the  royal  troops,  who  would  advance  to  their 
succor  towards  the  month  of  September.  These  prudent  counsels 
had  not  the  effect  to  prevent  the  loyalists  of  Tryon  county  from 
rking  at  the  instigation  of  colonel  Moore.  But  instantly  crushed  by 
a  corps  of  republicans,  under  the  command  of  general  Pi,uthcrford 
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hey  paid  clearly  for  the  contempt  with  which  they  had  presumed  to 
reat  admon.t.ons  dictated  by  foresight.     Eight  hundred  loyaittl 
|owever,  under  tlie  conduct  of  colonel  Bryanrmade  good  theiH  nc' 
fonwuh  the  royal  troops.     But  while  the  British  gene  a    Ce 
.na  .g  the.r  depositions  to  profit  of  the  favorable  soln  to  atlek 
.No, til  Carohna,  in  order  to  open  themselves  a  passage  into  the  hear 
of  V,rgm,a   the  congress  exerted  all  diligence  to  nSt  themse  ve  ' 
a  .tuafon  to  recover  South  Carolina.     Their  efforts,  as  we    ha 
see,  were  not  without  success.     Thus  the  flames  of  war  for  the 
moment  almost  extinguished,  were  on  the  point  of  being  r;kL  ed 
v/ith  more  violence  tnan  ever.  *=  rcKinaiea 

Before  entering  upon  the  recital  of  the  events  of  the  bloody  cam- 
paign that  ensued,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  what  pas  ed  in  the 
V\  est  Indies  between  two  powerful  and  equally  spirited  rivals      It 

dc  la  Motte  Piquet  and  commodore  Cornwallis,  in  the  ivaters  of  La 
Grange,  to  the  east  of  Cape  Francois.     The  first  had  fou    ships 
two  of  which  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  Annibal  and  the  D^deme 
Ihe  other  had  only  three,  the  heaviest  of  which  uas  the  Lion  of* 
sixty-four  guns.     But  this  engagement  wa^  merely  a  prelude  to'the 
battles  that  followed  shortly  after.     About  the  last  c' 1  at^  he 
count  de  Guichen  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indi  3s  with  such  consid! 
rable  re-inforcements,  that  the  French  fleet  there  amounted  to  twen- 
y-five  sail  o    th.  line.      Resolved  to  profit  of  their  superiluy 
t)y  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  the  French  embarked  a  strong  Lrof 
roops,  under  the  conduct  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  and'presented 
hemselves  with  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  before  the  island  of  It 
Lucia      Their  intention  was  to  carry  it  by  assault.     But  general 
Vaughan,  who  commanded  on  shore,  had  neglected  no  meafure  of 
fense;  and  admiral  Hyde  Parker,  who  had'repaired  thither  forn 
he    oasts  of  America,  had  so  advantageously  po.ted  sixteen  sail  o^ 
the  line  at  Gros  Islet,  that  the  French  commanders  abandoned  the 
project,  and  returned  to  Martinico.     A  .ew  days  af.or,  admiral  Rod! 
ney  arrived  at  St.  Lucia  with  re-inforoements  from  Europe    tl 
junction  with  Parker  placed  at  his  command  twenty-two  sail  of  the 
line.     Ful  of  confidence  in  his  strength,  the  English  admiral  sailed 
immediately  for  Fort  Royal  bay  in  Martinico,  in  order  to  challenge 
his  enemy  to  battle      But  the  .  ...  de  Guichen,  who  was  JtZ 
posed  to  engage  a  decisive  a<  ucr,,  except  when  he  should  think  it 

sw  ft  „ail,ng  frigates  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French,  and  to  give 

fleet  to  St.  Lucia.     The  count  de  Guichen  did  not  remain  lon^ 
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inactive.  He  put  to  sea,  in  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  April,  with 
twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  thousand  land  troops,  prepared 
to  undertake  any  operation  that  should  offer  some  hope  of  success. 
Rodney  was  soon  advised  of  it,  and  sailed  in  quest  of  him ;  his  fleet 
consisted  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  Centurion  of  fifty  guns. 
He  commanded  the  center  himself,  rear-admiral  Hyde  Parker  the 
van,  and  rear-admiral  Rowley  the  rear  division.  The  French  were 
standing  through  the  channel  of  Dominica,  intending  afterwards  to 
Btretch  off  to  windward  of  Martinico.  Their  van  was  under  the 
conduct  of  the  chevalier  de  Sade,  the  main  body  was  led  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  count  de  Guichen,  and  the  rear  by  the 
count  de  Grasse.  The  two  armaments  came  in  sight  of  each  other 
towards  evening,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April.  The  French,  whose 
ships  were  encumbered  with  soldiers,  and  who  found  themselves 
under  the  wind;  endeavored  to  avoid  an  engagement.  But  the  Eng- 
lish bore  down  upon  them.  The  count  de  Guichen  profited  of  the 
night  to  maneuver  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  join  battle ;  Rodney, 
on  the  contrary,  in  <.rder  to  render  it  inevitable.  On  the  succeeding 
morning,  the  two  fleets  executed  various  evolutions  with  admirable 
skill ;  and,  a  little  before  one  o'clock,  the  French  rear  was  brought 
to  action  by  the  British  va  i.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  tack- 
ing to  take  an  inverse  order  of  battle,  the  French  van  was  become 
rear.  Meanwhile,  Rodney  arrived  with  his  division  upon  the  Frenc.'i 
center ;  his  own  ship,  the  Sandwich,  of  ninety  guns,  was  encounter- 
ed by  M.  de  Guichen,  in  the  Couronne,  of  eighty,  and  by  his  two 
seconds,  the  Fendant  and  Triumphant.  But  in  crowding  sail  before 
the  action,  the  French  fleet  had  not  been  able  to  keep  its  distances 
perfectly.  Its  rear,  moreover,  which  had  become  head  of  the  line, 
being  composed  of  more  heavy  sailing  ships  than  those  of  the  two 
other  divisions,  there  had  resulted  thence  a  considerable  chasm 
between  that  squadron  and  the  center.  This  separation  was  still 
increased  by  the  drift  of  the  Actionnaire,  which,  instead  of  standing, 
as  the  last  vessel  of  the  center,  the  first  of  the  rear,  had  suffered 
herself  to  fall  to  leeward  of  the  line.  Rodney  resolved  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  and  moved  in  order  to  cut  off  this  rear  guard  from  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.  But  the  Destin,  commanded  by  M.  Dumaitz  de 
Goimpy,  being  at  the  head  of  that  division,  threw  herself  across  his 
way,  and  engaged  the  Sandwich  with  so  much  vigor  as  to  arrest  his 
passage.  The  French  ship  would  have  been  crushed,  however,  by 
a  force  so  greatly  superior,  if  the  count  de  Guichen,  perceiving  the 
design  of  his  adversary,  had  not  made  a  signal  to  the  ships  of  his 
center  to  put  about,  and  push  wind  aft,  all  together,  in  order  to 
rejoin  and  extricate  the  rear      This  •novement,  executed  with 
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extreme  celenty,  completely  baffled  the  plan  of  the  Britisl  admiral 
and,  consequently,  saved  the  French  fleet  from  a  total  defeat     Rod-' 
ney,  novv  fmdmg  himself  exposed  to  have  the  blow  he  had  meditated 
against  his  adversa.y  retorted  upon  himself,  recoiled  instantly,  and 
pressed  to  regain  his  place  in  the  line  with  his  other  ships.     Soon 
after  he  made  his  dispositions  for  renewing  the  action ;  but  seeing 
the  crippled  condition  of  several  of  his  ships,  and  the  particularly 
dangerous  state  of  the  Sandwich,  which  was  --ith  difficulty  kept 
above  water,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  de«st.     The  count  de 
Guichen  drew  off  to  refit;  he  afterwards  touched  at  Guadaloupe,  in 
order  to  put  ashore  his  sick  and  wounded.     Rodney  continued  to 
maneuver  in  the  open  sea  for  some  days,  and  then  returned  to 
T'ki     K^""'^  ^''^'''^  bay,  hoping  to  intercept  the  French  fleet, 
which  he  believed  was  on  its  way  for  that  anchorage.     But  at  leneth 
the  enemy  not  appearing,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  disembark  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  to  refit  and  water  his  fleet,  he  put  into  Choc 
bay,  in  St.  Luca.     The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this  action,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed,  and  to  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  wounded.     Of  the  French,  two  hundred  and  twonty-one  died 
and  five  hundred  and  forty  were  wounded.     Rodney,  in  the  report 
of  the  battle  which  he  sent  to  England,  passed  high  encomiums  on 
tne  talents  and  gallantry  of  the  French  admiral ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  been  admirably  seconded  by  his  officers.     This  was  an  indirect 
reproach  to  his  own ;  of  whom,  generally,  he  felt  that  he  had  much 
reason  to  complain.     The  two  parties  alike  claimed  the  honor  of 
victory,  as  it  is  usual  in  every  combat,  the  issue  of  which  is  not  deci- 
sive.    After  having  repaired  his  ships,  and  taken  aboard  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  M.  de  Guichen  again 
put  to  sea.     His  design  was  to  ascend  to  windward  of  the  islands  by 
the  north  of  Guadaloupe,  and  then  to  disembark  his  land  forces  at 
Gros  Islet,  in  St.  Lucin.     Apprised  of  this  movei.ient,  Rodney 
immediately  set  sail  in  search  of  the  French  fleet.     He  issued  from 
the  channel  of  St.  Lucia,  as  it  was  standing  off  the  extremity  of 
Martinico,  towards  Point  de  Salines.     At  sight  of  the  British  arma- 
ment the  French  admiral  became  sensible  that  he  must  abandon  the 
attack  of  St.  Luca.     His  prudence  is  to  be  applauded  in  abstaining 
from  coming  to  battle,  although  nis  position  to  windward  of  the 
enemy  had  placed  i^t  in  his  power ;  but  he  inclined  first  to  secure 
the  aovantages  which  were  offerad  him  by  the  nature  of  those  seas, 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  H3  maneuvered  to  retain  the  weather- 
gage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  the  Enghsh  to  windward  of 
Martinico.    In  case  of  a  check,  ne  had  in  that  island  a  certain  refuge, 
and  if  victor,  he  left  none  for  his  enemy.    The  British  admiral  labor- 
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ed  on  his  part  to  gain  the  wind,  and  continued  to  approach  more  and 
more.     The  hostile  fleets  had  received  each  a  re-intorcement  of  one 
ship  of  the  Hne ;  the  French,  the  Dauphin  Royal ;  the  English,  the 
Triumph.     These  evolutions,  in  which  the  two  admirals  displayed 
no  ordinary  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  in  seamanship,  were  pro- 
longed for  several  days,  and  still  Rodney  had  not  been  able  to  attain 
the  object  of  his  eflTorts.     The  French,  whose  ships  were  superior  in 
point  of  sailing,  to  entice  the  English,  as  has  been  said,  more  to 
windward  of  Martinico,  suffered  themselves  to  be  approached  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  suddenly  spreading  all  sail,  departed  out  of 
reach:  this  sport  succeeded  with  them  at  first  perfectly;  but  at 
length  the  French  were  nearly  entangled  into  a  general  engagement, 
in  a  situation  which  presented  more  than  one  sort  of  peril ;  for  their 
intention  being  to  avoid  it,  they  found  themselves  in  no  suitable  order 
for  battle.     The  wind  had  gradually  veered  to  the  south.     Vigilant 
to  profit  of  this  change,  Rodney  put  his  ships  about,  and  pushed 
on  the  other  tack  to  gain  the  wind  upon  tlie  French.     He  would 
have  effected  his  purpose,  if  the  wind  had  not,  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment, suddenly  shifted  to  the  southeast.     The  count  de  Guichen 
could  then  also  put  himself  on  the  other  tack,  which  movement  pre- 
sented such  a  front  to  the  English  as  no  longer  permitted  them  to 
gain  the  wind  of  him.     He  afterwards  continued  to  retire  in  order  to 
avoid  an  action.     But  in  consequence  of  the  last  maneuvers,  the 
two  fleets  being  brought  within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  the  Eng- 
lish pressed  forward  their  van  upon  the  French  rear.     It  was  already 
towards  night  fall,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.     The  headmost  of  the 
British  ships,  and  particularly  the  Albion,  found  themselves  exposed 
unsupported  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  French  division,  and  were 
excessively  damaged.     The  others  rejoined  them  ;  but  the  French, 
being  better  sailers,  then  retired.     Such  was  the  second  rencounter 
between  admiral  Rodney  and  the  count  do  Guichen.     The  French 
preserved  the  advantage  of  the  wind.     Tlie  two  armaments  contin- 
ued in  sight  of  each  other  during  the  three  ensuing  days,  both  ma- 
neuvering according  to  the  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  their  re- 
spective admirals.     Finally,  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  the  EngUsh  being  advanced  to  the  windward  of  Martinico  about 
forty  leagues,  and  distant  between  four  and  five,  to  the  soutiieast, 
from  the  French,  the  count  de  Guichen  determined  to  accept  battle, 
and  accordingly  took  in  sail.     But  as  soon  as  the  British  van  was 
within  reach,  he  made  a  signal  for  his  own  to  bear  down  upon  u 
and  the  action  was  engaged  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides.     The 
other  divisions  formed  successively  in  order  of  battle,  the  Frcncn 
retainiiisr  the  weathergage.     The  conflict  became  general,  the  two 
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fleets  combating,  the  ono  with  its  starboard,  the  other  with  its  lar- 
board guns.     But  the  ships  of  the  French  van  and  center  having 
shortened  sail  in  order  to  come  to  closer  action  with  the  enemy  it 
was  to  be  feared  lest  the  English  should  tack  all  at  once  in  order  to 
charge  the  rear,  which  was  then  at  a  considerable  distance  astern. 
To  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  have  ensued  from  such 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  M.  de  Guichen  put  about 
himself,  and  proceeded  to  form  again  in  a  line  with  his  roar.     No 
maneuver  could  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  conjuncture;  if  it 
had  not  been  executed  in  season,  the  French  admiral  would  have 
found  himself  m  the  most  perilous  predicament.     A  few  momenta 
after,  nme  British  ships,  having  tacked,  advanced  with  a  press  of  sail 
upon  the  French  rear ;  but  when  they  saw  that  the  main  body  and 
van  had  rejomed  it,  and  that  the  three  divisions  presented  themselves 
m   the  best  order,  they  resumed  their  station  in  their  own  line. 
Rodney  rallied  such  ships  as  were  dispersed,  and  again  drew  up  his 
fleet  m  order  of  battle.     The  two  armaments  thus  remained  in  pres- 
ence until  mght,  and  even  till  the  succeeding  morning,  but  without 
renewing  the  engagement ;  they  probably  found  that  tliey  had  suflTered 
too  much  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  action.     Rodney  sent  the 
Conqueror,  the  Cornwall,  and  the  Boyne,  which  were  the  most 
damaged,  to  be  repaired  at  St.  Lucia,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of 
his  fleet  for  Carlisle  bay,  in  the  island  of  BarSr.does.     The  Corn- 
wall went  to  the  bottom  near  the  entrance  of  Careenage  harbor. 
The  count  de  Guichen  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Fort  Royal  bay  in 
Martinico.     The  loss  of  the  English  in  these  two  last  actions  was 
Rixty-eight  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded.     The  French  lost 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  killed,  and  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
wounded.     Among  the  former  were  numbered  many  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, and  even  the  son  of  count  de  Guichen.     The  English 
also  had  to  regret  several  officers  of  much  reputation.     Such  was 
the  result  of  the  three  battles  fought  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish in  the  West  Indies ;  their  forces  were  nearly  equal ;  their  valor 
and  skill  were  entirely  so. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  of  what  importance  are  the  talents  and 
experience  of  commanders  to  the  event  of  combats,  and  to  preserve 
nations  from  the  most  terrible  reverses.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if 
either  of  the  two  hostile  admirals,  in  the  course  of  the  three  days  we 
have  been  describing,  or  during  all  those  which  they  passed  in  observ- 
ing each  other,  had  committed  a  single  fault,  the  defeat  and  ruin  of 
ins  fleet  must  have  been  its  inevitable  consequence. 

If  hitlierto  the  forces  of  France  and  of  England  had  been  pretty 
equally  balanced  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  not  long  before  the  first 
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acquired  a  dccidotl  superiority,  by  the  juticlion  of  a  Spanish  squad* 
ron  which  arrived  in  tho^o  seas.     Spain  had  conceived  an  ardent 
desire  to  acquire  Jamaica;  and  the  French  as  eagerly  coveted  tho 
possession  of  the  otiier  islands  which  were  still  in  tho  power  of  tht" 
enemy.     If  these  objects  had  been  attained,  the  English  would  have 
witnessed  the  total  extinction  of  their  domination  in  the  West  Indies. 
With  such  views  don  Joseph  Sohmo  had  dopart<'d  from  Cadiz, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  with  tv\  ('ive  sail  of  the  line  and  somo 
frigates.     This  squadron  escorted  upwards  of  eighty  transports,  cim- 
taining  eleven  thousand  Spanish  infantr} ,  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  artillery  and  munitions  of  war;  an  armament  as  formidnbln  as 
flourishing,  and  suited,  without  question,  to  justify  the  hopes  with 
which  the  allied  courts  had  flattered  themselves,  particularly  that  of 
Madrid.     Already  don  Solano  was  well  on  his  way  across  the  At- 
lantic, shapmg  his  course  for  Fort  Royal,  in  Martinico      It  was  there 
he  purposed  to  make  his  junction  with  all  the  Frenc  s  forces    Rod- 
ney continued  at  anchor  in  Carlisle  bay,  attending  to  ihe  health  of 
his  crews,  recruiting  his  provisions  and  water,  and  refitting  his  ships- 
He  had  no  mistrust  of  the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst  upon  him. 
But  captain  Mann,  who  was  cruising  at  large  with  the  frigate  Cerbe- 
rus, fell  in  with  the  Spanish  convoy  ;  aware  of  all  the  importance  of 
the  discovery,  and  feeling  assured  that  his  admiral  would  receive  it 
well,  he  took  upon  himself  to  quit  his  cruise  and  return  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  order  to  give  the  alarm.     Upon  this  intelligence,  Rodney 
put  to  sea  with  the  least  possible  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  Spanish  squadron ;  confident  of  victory,  if  he  could  fall  upon  it 
before  its  union  with  the  French  fleet.     Conjecturing  with  reason, 
that  it  was  bound  to  Martinico,  he  awaited  it  upon  the  route  usually 
taken  by  vessels  destined  for  that  island.     His  dispositions  were  very 
judicious ;  but  the  prudence  and  precautions  of  the  Spanish  admiral 
rendered  them  fruitless.     Without  any  intimation  of  the  design  of 
the  English,  and  of  the  danger  that  menaced  him,  don  Solano,  as  if 
directed  by  a  secret  presentiment,  instead  of  steering  directly  to- 
wards Fort  Royal,  of  Martinico,  shaped  his  course  more  to  the  north 
on  his  right,  and  stood  for  the  islands  of  Dominica  and  Guadaloupe. 
As  soon  as  he  was  arrived  in  their  vicinity,  he  detached  a  very  swift 
sailing  frigate  to  the  count  de  Guichen,  to  request  him  to  come  out 
and  join  him.     The  French  admiral  issued  with  eighteen  ships ;  and 
being  informed  that  the  English  were  cruising  to  windward  of  the 
Antilles,  in  order  to  avoid  encountering  them,  he  sailed  under  the 
lee  of  those  islands.     This  voyage  was  so  well  conducted,  that  the 
two  armaments  came  together  between  Dominica  and  Guadaloupe 
Assuredly  if  all  these  forces,  which  g'^eatly  surpassed  those  of  Rod 
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ney,  could  hav<  been  pr.  sfjrvcd  entir.    nr  if  th^  .  n-     l   . 

tl.o  now  diet  on  which  f     ,  wore  pm  i„  ,|    *^^    /''"^  "".'•f'  """  "' 
ever,  abate  the  f„rv  nf  .r  '^  "'""''''  '''<<  "»'.  how- 

were,  moreover,  thwarted  bv  thr.iri     /  '"■  "="'<"T"s<i-^  i  «l>«y 

wanted  to  u.de  takTin  ,L  firl^B, te  ,.:  """"T-  ?"  ^P""'""'' 
Preneh  that  of  St  Lueia  ind  the  T  t,K  "'."P''^',"™  of  J»nmica,  the 
-hat  all  these  projeet  raLlarld  al^?  C™^  'f  V'"  ''  ''°"°""''' 
brilliant  hope,  with  w™rtl«v td  fl  ^     T"'  '» '•.Imqui-'h  the 

re-embarked  their  trrpfjcelv  vet  w.T  T'™.''  "■"  ""'<" 

in  company  towani,  the  Zl      I  ^,     f"  '•'"=<»"^«d,  and  made  sail 

escortelthJ  C^a  df  jr^fwatr  ^V  sT''^""'  ""  ''ft'"' 

eavin,  th       .    „„  ,„,  vo^rr/.^'anlTarCa^^^S 

Z'te  Pnu  t  whotdh"  '"""''"'  "'"'  "'^  -"l™-)""  of  «•  dTh 

of  commodore  Walsingham,  to  put  Jamaica  in  a  es^cLble  Zt    f 
defense  agamst  the  attacks  of  the  allies.    He  repuhe   L  nf  , 
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The  events  we  have  been  relating  were  succeeded,  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  a  sort  of  general  truce  between  the  two  parties.  But 
though  the  fury  of  men  was  suspended  for  a  while,  that  of  the  ele- 
ments broke  out  in  a  manner  much  more  tremendous.  It  was  now 
the  month  of  October,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  unexpected  tranquillity  which  resulted  from  the 
cessation  of  arms,  when  their  shores,  and  the  seas  that  washed  them, 
were  assailed  by  so  dreadful  u  tempest,  that  scarcely  would  there  be 
found  a  similar  example  in  the  whole  series  of  maritime  records, 
however  replete  with  shocking  disasters  and  pitiable  shipwrecks.  If 
this  fearful  scourge  fell  with  more  or  less  violence  upon  all  the  islands 
of  the  V/est  Indies,  it  no  where  raged  with  more  destructive  energy 
than  in  the  flourishing  island  of  Barbadoes.  It  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  that  the  tornado  set  in,  and  it  hardly  began  to  abate 
forty-eight  hours  after.  The  vessels  that  were  moored  in  the  port^ 
where  they  considered  themselves  in  safety,  were  trenched  from 
their  anchors,  launched  into  the  open  sea,  and  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  tempest.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  on 
shore  less  worthy  of  compassion.  In  the  following  night,  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  hurricane  became  yet  more  extreme;  houses  were 
demolished,  trees  uprooted,  men  and  animals  tossed  hither  and 
thither,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  ruins.  The  capital  of  the  island 
was  well  nigh  rased  to  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  mansion  of 
the  governor,  the  walls  of  which  were  three  feet  in  thickness,  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  every  moment  threatened  to  crumble 
in  ruins.  Those  within  had  hastened  to  barricade  the  doors  and 
windows  to  resist  the  whirlwinds  ;  all  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 
The  doors  were  rent  from  their  hinges,  the  bars  and  fastenings  for- 
ced ;  and  chasms  started  in  the  very  walls.  The  governor  with  his 
family  sought  refuge  in  the  subterraneous  vaults ;  but  they  were  soon 
driven  from  that  shelter  by  the  torrents  of  water  that  poured  like  a 
new  deluge  from  the  sky.  They  issued  then  into  the  open  country, 
and  with  extreme  difficulty  and  continual  perils  repaired  under  the 
covert  of  a  mound,  upon  which  the  flagstaff  was  erected ;  but  that 
mass  being  itself  rocked  by  the  excessive  fury  of  the  wind,  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  buried  under  the  stones  that  were  detached  from 
it,  compelled  them  again  to  remove,  and  to  retire  from  all  habitation. 
Happily  for  them  they  held  together ;  for,  without  the  mutual  aid  they 
lent  each  other,  they  must  all  inevitably  have  perished.  After  a 
long  and  toilsome  march  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  they  succeeded  in 
saining  a  batterj',  where  they  stretched  themselves  face  downward 
on  :he  ground,  behind  the  carriages  of  the  heaviest  cannon,  still  a 
wretched  and  doubtful  asylum,  since  those  very  carnages  were  con- 
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timmlly  put  in  motion  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  storm.     The  other 
Mouses  m  the  city,  being  less  solid,  had  been  prostrated  before  that  of 
die  governor,  and  their  unhappy  inhabitants  wandered  as  chance 
directed  during  that  merciless  night,  without  shelter  and  without  sue- 
cor      Many  perished  under  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings:  others 
were  the  victims  of  tlie  sudden  inundation ;  several  were  suffocated 
n  the  mire...  The  thickness  of  the  darkness,  and  ihe  lurid  fire  of 
the  ightning,  the  continual  peal  of  the  tkurder,  the  horrible  whistling 
of  the  winds  and  ram,  the  doleful  cries  of  the  dying,  the  despondent 
moans  of  those  who  were  unable  to  succor  them,  the  shrieks  and 
wailmgs  of  women  and  children,  all  seemed  to  announce  the  destruc 
ion  of  the  world.     But  the  return  of  day  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  survivors  a  spectacle  which  the  imagination  scarcely  dares  to 
depict.     This  island,  lately  so  rich,  so  flourishing,  so  covered  with 
enchanting  landscapes,  appeared  all  of  a  sudden  transformed  into 
one  ol  those  polar  regions  where  an  eternal  winter  reigns.     Not  an 
edifice  left  standing ;  wrecks  and  ruins  every  where ;  every  tree  sub- 
verted;  not  an  animal  alive  ;  the  earth  strown  with  their  remains, 
mtermmgled  with  those  of  human  beings;  the  very  surface  of  the 
soil  appeared  no  longer  the  same.     Not  merely  the  crops  that  were 
in  prospect,  and  those  already  gathered,  had  been  devoured  by  the 
aurricane;  tne  gardens,  the  fields,  those  sources  of  the  deli..ht  and 
opulence  of  the  colonists,  had  ceased  to  exist.     In  their  place  were 
found  deep  sand  or  steril  clay;  the  enclosures  had  disappeared; 
the  ditches  were  filled  up,  the  roads  cut  with  deep  ravines      The 
dead  amounted  to  some  thousands ;  thus  much  is  known,  though  the  . 
precise  number  is  not  ascertained.     In  effect,  besides  those  those 
fallen  houses  became  their  tombs,  how  many  were  swept  away  by 
the  waves  of  the  swoln  sea  and  by  the  torrents,  resembling  rivers 
which  gushed  from  the  hills  ?    The  wind  blew  with  a  viofen  e  so 
unheard  of,  that  if  credit  be  given  to  the  most  solemn  documents  a 
LT       TT'  ""^  'u''^  twelve-pound  balls,  was  transport;d 
from  one  battery  to  another  at  more  than  three  hundred  yards  dis. 
ance.     Much  of  what  escaped  the  fury  of  the  tempest  fell  a  prey 
10  the  frantic  vio  ence  of  men.    As  scon  as  the  gates  of  th  e  prison*^ 
were  burst  the  criminals  sallied  forth,  and  joining  the  negroes,  alwavs 
prepared  for  nefarious  deeds,  they  seemed  to  brave  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  put  every  thing  to  sack  and  plunder.     And  perhaps  tho 
wh  tes  would  have  been  all  massacred,  and  the  whole  island  consicm- 
ed  to  perdition,  if  general  Vaughan,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  Tho 
tune,  had  not  watched  over  the  public  safety  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  regular  troops.     His  cares  were  successful  in  saving  a  considera- 
hJe  quantity  of  provision,  but  for  which  resource  the  inhabitanw 
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would  only  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  hurricano,  to  be  victim* 
of  the  no  le;?s  horrible  scourge  of  famine.  Nor  should  it  be  passed 
over  in  silence  by  a  sincere  friend  of  truth  and  honorable  deeds, 
that  the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  at  this  time  considerably  nume- 
rous in  Barbadoes,  under  the  conduct  of  don  Pedro  San  Jago,  did 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected  of  brave  and  generous  s6ldiers. 
Far  from  profiting  of  this  calamitous  conjuncture  to  abuse  their 
liberty,  they  voluntarily  encountered  perils  of  every  kind  to  succor 
the  unfortunate  islanders,  who  warmly  acknowledged  their  services. 
The  other  islands,  French  as  well  as  English,  were  not  much  less 
devastated  than  Barbadoes.  At  Jamaica,  a  violent  earthquake  add- 
ed its  horrors  to  the  rage  of  the  tornado ;  the  sea  rose  and  over- 
flowed its  bounds  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  inundation  ex- 
tended far  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 

In  consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  effects  of  the  sea- 
flood  were  the  most  destructive  in  the  districts  of  Hanover  and  West- 
moreland.    While  the  inhabitants  of  Savanna  la  Mer,  a  considerable 
village  of  Westmoreland,  stood  observing  with  dismay  the  extraordi- 
nary swell  of  the  sea,  the  accumulated  surge  broke  over  them,  and 
in  an  instant,  men,  aninials,  habitations,  every  thing,  was  carried  with 
it  into  the  abyss.     Not  a  vestige  remained  of  that  unhappy  town. 
More  than  three  hundred  persons  were  thus  swallowed  up  by  the 
.vaves.     The  most  fertile  fields  were  left  overspread  with  a  deep 
stratum  of  steril  sand.     The  most  opulent  families  were  reduced  in  a 
moment  to  the  extreme  of  indigence.     If  the  fate  of  those  on  shore 
was  deplorable  beyond  all  expression,  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
upon  the  water  was  not  less  to  be  pitied.     Some  of  the  vessels  were 
dashed  upon  shoals  and  breakers,  others  foundered  in  the  open  ocean, 
a  few  made  their  way  good  into  port,  but  grievously  battered  and 
damaged.     The  tempest  was  not  only  fatal  to  ships  under  sail ;  it 
spare  d  not  even  those  that  were  at  anchor  in  the  securest  havens 
Some  oilged  in  port,  and  many  were  drifted  out  to  sea  by  the  resist 
less  fury  of  the  billows.     Among  the  first  was  the  Thunderer,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  which  sunk  with  all  on  board.     Several  frigates 
were  so  shattered  that  they  were  not  thought  woith  repairing.     The 
English  had  to  regret,  in  all,  ore  ship  of  seventy-four,  two  of  sixty- 
four,  and  one  of  fifty  guns,  besides  seven  or  eight  frigates. 

Amidst  so  many  disasters,  they  found,  at  least,  some  succor  in 
Die  humanity  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille.  A  number  of  English 
sailors,  the  wretched  relics  of  the  crews  of  the  Laurel  and  Andro- 
meda, wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  Martinico,  fell  into  the  power 
of  that  general.  He  sent  them  free  to  St.  Lucia,  saying,  that  he 
would  not  treat  as  prisoners  men  who  had  escaped  the  rage  of  ihe 
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cements.     He  expressed  a  hope  that  tlie  English  would  exe.Hse  the 
same  generosity  towards  those  Frenchmen  whom  a  similar  destinv 
imght  have  delivered  into  their  power.     He  testified  his  regrets  that 
he  had  only  been  able  to  save  so  few  of  the  English  seamenrand  that 
among  them  there  was  not  a  single  officer.     He  concluded  with' 
observing  that  as  the  calamity  had  been  common  and  general,  hu- 
rnanity  should  be  extended  alike  towards  all  its  victims      The  mer- 
chants  of  Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  animated  by  the  mos 
honorable  social  sentiments,  immediately  made  a  subscription  often 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.     The  parfra" 
ment,  as  soon  as  ,t  was  apprised  of  this  catastrophe,  voted,  notwith- 
s  anding  the  pressure  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  a  donation  of  ethty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  and  anoth- 
er  of  forty  thousand  to  those  of  Jamaica.     Nor  was  public  m  in ifi- 
cence  the  only  source  of  their  succors  ;  a  great  number  of  pr  v  te 
citizers  hkewise  contributed  largely  to  alleviate  the  distresL  of 
these  unfortunate  West  Indians. 

The  fleet  of  the  count  de  Guichen,  and  that  of  admiral  Rodney 
jvere  not  exposed  to  the  hurricane.     The  first  was  already  departed 

the  fnT  •".  ''T'"*^  '^  ^"-"^^'  ^^^^^^'"S,  with  fourteen  sail  of 
the  line,  a  rich  and  numerous  fleet  of  merchantmen.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  departure,  and  in  ignorance  of  his  designs,  Rodney 

no  httle  disquietv'de,  detached  a  part  of  his  force  to  cover  Jamaica 
and  made  sail  with  the  rest  for  New  York.     But  before  he  reacted 

nHiP.T''"i  T.!'"'"*'  ^f  '^'"  ^'^''''  ^^  ^^P^^te^  ^'^^  the  West 
Indies,  there  had  happened  a  surprising  revolution  in  public  affairs 

of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in  due  time.    While  men  were 

aZ?     '"  i'^    T^  I T  ''P''"  '^^  continent,  and  in  the  islands  of 
America,  while  they  had  to  combat  there  the  fury  of  the  elements 
«ie  belligerent  powers  were  far  from  remaining  inactive  in  Europe' 
Greater  unity  vvas  observable  in  the  counsels  of  England  ;  but,  how- 

rr.rf!''^Tr^  '"f  "''.'*  ''^'  "'^'"^' '"  ^^^^«  t«  th^t  of  the  allied 
courts  These,  on  the  other  hand,  had  more  ships  and  more  sol- 
diers;  but  often  directed  towards  very  different  objects,  by  opposite 

aspired      Thus,  for  example,  the  Spaniards,  always  principally  aim- 

ng  at  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar,  assembled  their  forces,  and  lavished 

the.r  reasure.  at  the  foot  of  that  fortress.     From  the  same  motive 

S  fh?  f  r  P'  '"  '^  P"''  "*'  ^^^'^'  '"«*^^^  «f  i«"^'ng  them 
al  .1  ''iF!^T'  ""^  attempting  in  concert  to  strike  a  decisive 
olow  at  the  British  power.     It  followed  that  France  was  oblio.^d  to* 
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send  her  squadrons  into  that  same  port ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  British 
fleets  were  blockading  her  Atlantic  ports,  intercepting  her  commerce, 
capturing  her  convoys,  and  the  frigates  that  escorted  them. 

Admiral  Geary,  who,  on  the  death  of  sir  Charles  Hardy,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  com.mand  of  the  channel  fleet,  had  put  to  sea  with 
about  thirty  sail  of  the  line.  He  fell  in,  the  third  of  July,  with  a  fleet 
of  French  merchantmen,  loaded  with  cochineal,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton,  under  the  guard  of  the  ship  of  war  Le  Fier,  of  fifty  guns. 
The  English  gave  chase,  and  captured  twelve  sail,  and  probably 
would  have  swept  the  whole  convoy,  but  for  a  thick  fog  and  the  great 
proximity  of  the  coasts  of  France ;  the  rest  made  their  ports  in 
safety.  Several  other  French  jhips,  and  even  some  frigates,  fell,  a 
short  time  after,  into  the  power  of  the  English,  but  not  without  a 
gallant  resistance.  As  we  cannot  go  into  a  narrative  of  all  the  en- 
counters that  took  place,  we  will  not,  however,  omit  the  name  at 
least  of  the  chevalier  de  Kergarion,  captain  of  the  Belle  Poule,  who 
with  that  frigate,  of  only  thirty-two  guns,  defended  himself  a  long 
time  against  the  Nonesuch  man  of  war,  of  sixty-four,  commanded 
by  James  Wallace.  Nor  was  it  till  after  the  death  of  the  intrepid 
Kergarion,  that  his  successor,  M.  de  la  Motte  Tabouret,  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  striking  his  colors ;  his  frigate  was  completely  dis- 
masted ;  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  had  perished. 

The  allies  made  themselves  ample  amends  for  these  losses  on  the 
ninth  of  August.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  a  numerous  fleet 
of  king's  ships  and  merchantmen  had  set  sail  from  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land for  the  two  Indies.  Five  of  the  first,  besides  much  of  munitions 
of  war,  arm?!  and  artillery,  were  loaded  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  rigging  for  the  use  of  t!ie  British  fleet,  stationed  in  those  dis- 
tant seas.  Eighteen  others  were  either  victualing  ships  or  trans- 
ports, carrying  military  stores  and  recruits,  to  re-inforce  the  army 
of  America.  The  others  were  vessels  of  nmerce,  whose  car- 
goes were  extremely  valuable.  This  fleei  was  escorted  by  the 
Romulus  ship  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  It  was  pursuing  its 
voyage,  having  in  sight,  at  a  great  distance,  the  coasts  of  Spain,  when, 
in  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  August,  it  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  squad- 
ron of  the  combined  fleet,  which  was  cruising  upon  the  accustomed 
route  of  ships  destined  for  the  East  or  West  Indies.  The  hostile 
squadron  was  commanded  by  admiral  don  Lewis  de  Cordova.  The 
English  mistook  his  lanterns  at  mast  head  for  those  of  their  own  com- 
mander, and  steered  accordingly.  At  break  of  day,  they  found  them- 
selves intermingled  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  Don  Cordova  enveloped 
tliem,  and  shifted  the  crews  of  sixty  vessels ;  the  ships  of  war  escapea 
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him.     His  return  to  Cadiz  was  a  real  frinmni       -ru  ,    - 

to  behold  the  prisoners,  and  .his S  booTy'  a  spec^Tl""'""' 
grateful  for  being  uncommon,  and  little  e'p^^ed^^  Nea"  ,h.te  .T"' 
sar.dpr.oner,  were  put  ashore,  of  every  eondition,  an^^ftery  » 
Of  this  number  were  sixteen  hundred  sailors,  a  heavy  loss  for  eS' 
land,  and  passengers  not  a  few     Thi.  P„„l'  i.  S" 

pressing  need      So  hriUinnT  ^'  experienced  the  most 

l>  caauig  neea.     &o  DrilJiant  a  success  was  receivpH  hv  fK«  cs,.     •  l 

nation  with  infinite  exultation.  The  nevv  of?t  loread  nn  fh^  '^ 
trary,  a  sort  of  consternation  in  Great  Brhain  Th^  '  ?  '.  '''". 
themselves  the  objects  of  the  biUerest  r  p^^^^^  ^"""^^ 

accused  them  of  temeritv      'Tho    i  '^P',T''^''  ^^"^  Public  /oice 

the  allies  had  alS^lJ^eVorcfe^^C^Tdr    :h7dir;;::;^^^^^^^ 
Jie  convoy  to  avoid  the  coasts  of  Spain  ''      ^  ^  "°'  ^"■''* 

The  events  of  maritime  war  did  not  divert  attention  from  the  sie^e 
of  Gibraltar.     Spain,  as  we  have  already  seen  attarhpH  n    tnc  siege 

«.e  like  good  fortte  ;:  dingfy^aZtrret  "iT"'"^ 
victualed  by  Rodney,  the  SpanishVdmiral  d  Btelo  terTd  Tu" 
his  vigilance  to  prevent  its  receiving  an^  fresh  snccors  (In  .f 
other  hand  general  Mendoza,  who  cfmm a'nded  the  trZi  on  shore 
endeavored  to  press  the  fortress  on  the  land  side  H^IZ  T^J 
new  works  to  his  camp  of  St.  Roch,  and  ^  fh  d  his  ap^ro atestth 

tte sl V  '^'""'•.   ''"!-''»'--='»-theassidui7aXbItyo? 

he  Spanish  commanders,  they  were  so  thwarted  by  the  instab  1  itv  of 

the  wmds  and  sea,  and  the  British  officers  displayed  so  mtch  1^^ 

dy  imo  me  pJace.     Tiie  garrison  forgot  their  sufferinss  ind  m 

eX.r""''j''''  ""  «P--<i— 'I  b"'  gnash  w'l%ei 

So!;:        *"""  ""•""="=''  ^°  '™S  "-y"'  •Oeir  confident  J- 
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troublesome  an  obstacle,  the  Spaniards  formed  a  d  jsign  to  burn  thii 
squadron  with  the  transport  vessels  at  anchor  behind  it.  They  hoped 
even  to  involve  in  the  conflagration  the  immense  magazines  of  nmni- 
tions  which  had  been  constructed  upon  the  shore.  They  prepared 
for  this  purpose  seven  fire-ships,  which  were  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  immense  number  of  armed  galleys  and  boats.  Don  Barcelo  ad- 
vanced his  fleet,  and  formed  it  in  line  of  battle  across  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  as  well  to  direct  and  second  the  attack,  as  to  intercept 
any  vessel  that  should  attempt  to  escape.  On  the  side  of  the  land, 
don  Mendoza  held  him:5e]f  in  readiness  to  menace  the  garrison  upon 
all  points ;  he  was  to  commence  the  most  vigorous  bombardment  as 
soon  as  the  fire  should  break  out  on  board  the  British  squadron.  The 
night  of  the  sixth  of  June  was  chosen  for  the  enterprise.  The  dark- 
ness, the  wind,  and  the  tide,  were  alike  propitious.  The  English 
manifested  a  perfect  security.  The  fire-ships  advanced,  and  every 
thing  promised  success,  when  the  Spaniards,  either  through  impa- 
tience, or  from  the  extreme  obscurity  of  the  night,  misjudging  their 
distance,  or  else  not  wishing  to  approach  nearer,  applied  the  fire  with 
too  much  precipitation .  This  unexpected  sight  apprised  the  English 
of  their  danger.  Immediately,  without  terror,  and  without  confu- 
sion, ofiiccrs  and  soldiers  throw  themselves  into  boats,  intrepidly 
approach  the  fire-ships,  make  fast  to  them,  and  tow  them  off"  to  places 
where  they  can  do  no  mischief.  The  Spaniards,  after  this  fruitless 
attempt,  withdrew. 

Meanwhile,  don  Mendoza  busied  himself  with  unremitting  ardor 
in  urging  the  labors  of  his  Hues.  General  EUiot,  to  whom  the  king 
of  England  had  confided  the  defense  of  the  place,  suffered  his  ad- 
versary to  go  on  ;  but  when  he  saw  his  works  well  nigh  completed, 
he  opened  upon  them  so  violent  a  cannonade,  that  in  a  short  time  ho 
demolished  and  ruined  them  entirely.  He  also  made  frequent  sallies, 
in  which  he  filled  up  the  trenches,  and  spiked  the  artillery  of  the 
besiegers.  The  EngHsh  became  daily  more  confident ;  the  Spaniards, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  less  animated  and  sanguine.  Chagrined 
ihat  a  handful  of  men — since  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  including  offi- 
cers, did  not  exceed  six  thousand  combatants, — should  not  only  pre- 
sume to  resist  them,  but  even  to  attack  them  with  success,  they  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient,  which  at  length  rendered  the  defense  of 
the  place  exceedingly  difficult  and  perilous,  and  finally  operated  the 
total  desu  action  of  the  c'ty  ;  and  that  was,  to  construct  an  immense 
number  of  craft  which  they  called  gun-boats.  Their  burthen  was 
from  thirty  to  forty  tons,  and  their  crew  from  forty  to  fifty  men ;  they 
were  armed  at  the  prow  with  a  twenty-six  pounder  j  others  mounted 
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mortars.     Besides  a  large  sail,  they  had  fifteen  oars  on  each  side. 
As  they  were  easily  worked,  it  was  intended  to  employ  them  to  (,ver- 
whelm  the  town  and  forts  with  bombs  and  balls  during'the  nights 
and  even  if  the  opportunity  should  present  itself,  to  attack   the 
frigates.     It  was  believed  that  two  of  these  gun-boats  might  engacre 
a  frigate  with  advantage,  because  of  their  little  elevntionabove  tho 
water,  and  the  diminutive  scope  they  afTordcd  to  the  balls  of  the 
enemy.     The  governor  of  Gibraltar  not  having  a  similar  flotilla  at 
his  disposal,  It  became  almost  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  its  effects. 
1  he  Spaniards  were  sensible  of  it,  and  this  consideration  revived 
tneir  ardor,  and  reanimated  their  hopes. 

While  the  arms  of  England  prevailed  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent; while  those  of  the  two  ancient  rivals  balanced  each  other  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  in  Europe  with  such 
variety  of  success  that  it  was  singularly  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  mighty  struggle,  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the 
United  Provinces,  which  had  hitherto  offered  only  doubt  and  incerti- 
tude, began  to  assume  a  less  ambiguous  aspect.     It  seemed  to  have 
been  decreed  by  destiny ,  that  the  quarrel  of  America  should  shake  the 
whole  globe.     Thecoahtion  of  the  arms  of  Holland  with  those  of  the 
iiourbons  and  of  the  congress,  seemed  to  consummate  the  formida- 
ble league  that  was  to  level  the  last  stroke  at   the  British  power 
l^rom  the  very  commencement  of  the  troubles  of  America,  her  cause 
had  found  many  more  partisans  in  Holland  than  that  of  England 
Many  motives  concurred  to  this  disposition  of  minds :  the  political 
opinions  which  obtained  generally  in  Europe;  the  persuasion  that 
prevailed  among  the  Hollanders  that  the  interests  of  protestantism 
were  inseparable  from  this  discussion  ;  the  apprehension  entertained 
by  the  dissenters  of  the  usurpations,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  church 
ot  hngland  ;  and,  finally,  the  similarity  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Americans  to  that  in  which  the  United  Provinces  found  them- 
selves  in  the  time  of  their  wars  against  Spain.     It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  vvondered  at,  if  the  French  pariy  in  Holland  gained  every  day 
upon  the  English  party.     It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  even  those 
most  attached  to  the  latter  party  by  the  remembrance  of  ancient 
nendship  by  the  community  of  commercial  predilections,  and  bv 
the  apprehension  of  the  evil  that  France  might  do  them  in  future 
were  among  the  most  forward  to  condemn  the  policy  pursued  by  thn 
lintish  government  towards  its  colonies.     They  censured  it  the  mo.o 
sincerely,  as  they  foresaw  that  one  of  its  inevitable  consequences 
would  be  to  interrupt  the  good  understanding  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve,  and  to  confirm  the  ascendency  of  French  politics  in  Holland 
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To  theso  considerations  should  be  added,  the  jealousy  that  existed 
of  the  power  of  the  stadtholder,  allied  by  consunguinity  to  tlie  king 
of  England  ;  it  was  feared  lest  that  monarch  might  lend  him  support 
to  accomplish  the  usurpations  he  meditated,  or  was  suspected  of 
meditating.     The  republicans,  therefore,  were  not  without  anxious 
apprehensions  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  JJritish  government. 
They  dreaded  the  dark  reach  of  its  policy  ;  they  hhuddcred  in  think- 
ing that  it  n)ightoneday  subject  them  by  tlie  hand  of  the  stadtholder 
to  that  same  destiny  which  it  was  now  striving  to  entail  on  America. 
Every  day  these  sinister  images  were  i)resented  to  all  eyes  ;  they 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  public  opinion.     Of  the  seven  United 
Provinces,  that  which  inclined  the  most  decidedly  for  France  was 
by  far  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful— Holland.      The  first  of  the 
cities  of  the  repubhc,  Amsterdam,  manifested  the  same  sentiments. 
To  foment  these  dispositions,  and  to  draw  otiier  provinces  and 
other  cities  into  the  same  way  of  thinking,  the  French  government 
had  recourse  to  the  agency  of  that  love  of  gain,  wliose  empire  is  par- 
ticularly so  despotic  with  those  who  apply  themselves  to  commerce 
It  declared  t'.jat  it  would  cause  to  be  seized  upon  sea  every  Dutch 
\es<c\  found  employed  in  any  sort  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  those 
only  excepted  which  belonged  to  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Har- 
lem.    The  effect  of  this  measure  was,  that  several  important  cities, 
among  others  Rotterdam  and  Dordrecht,  had  gone  over  to  France, 
in  order  to  participate  in  the  privileges  she  granted. 

It  was  already  two  years  since  from  this  complication  of  difTerent 
interests,  there  Imd  resulted  a  standing  negotiation,  at  Aix  la  Chu- 
pelle,  between  John  Neuville,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  pensioner 
Van  Berkel,  a  declared  partisan  of  France,  and  William  Lee,  com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  congress.  Van  Berkel,  as  chief  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  succeeded,  after  many  and 
protracted  discussions,  in  bringing  about  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  that  city  and  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
treaty,  it  was  said,  was  merely  eventual,  since  it  was  not  to  take 
efiect  until  the  independence  of  the  -colonies  should  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  England.  But  was  it  not  a  recognition  of  that  inde- 
pendence as  already  absolute,  to  negotiate  and  treat  with  the  United 
States  ?  The  treaty,  it  is  true,  had  only  been  concluded  with  thft 
single  city  of  Amsterdam  ;  but  it  w.ns  hoped  that  the  preponderance 
of  that  capital  in  the  province  of  Holland  would  easily  draw  after  il 
the  rest  of  that  province,  and  that  the  example  of  Holland  woultJ 
guide  the  oiher  six. 
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Those  nogotiution;^  were  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no 
whisper  of  them  hnd  reiiched  England.  But  the  congress,  ardently 
desirous  that  the  result  of  these  mysterious  stipiilations  should  ho  ns 
public  us  possible,  ajipointed  to  this  effect  their  president,  Laurens, 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  States-Ceneral.  This  resolution  was 
the  more  readily  adopted,  since  it  was  not  doul)ted  in  America,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  was  demonstrated  by  the  event,  that 
the  Dutch  were  exasperated  to  the  last  degree  by  the  insulting 
shackles  which  England  attempted  to  impose  on  their  commerce  with 
I  ranee,  and  especially  by  that  intolerable  seizure  of  the  convoy  ot 
the  count  de  Byland.  Far  from  attempting  to  palliate  these  on*, 
rages,  and  to  appease  discontents,  M.  York,  ambassador  of  the  king 
of  England  at  the  Hague,  had  just  delivered  the  States-General  a 
memorial,  framed  in  so  arrogant  a  style,  that  it  was  universally 
considered  as  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

But  fortune,  who  seems  to  make  her  sport  of  the  best  concerted 
projects,  willed  that  those  of  the  Hollanders  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  British  ministers  before  they  could  receive  their 
accomplishment.     No  sooner  was  Laurens  departed  from  the  A  mer- 
ican  shores,  than  he  was  encountered  and  captured  offNewfoundland, 
by  the  British  frigate  Vestal.     At  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  had  thrown 
all  his  papers  overboard;  but  by  the  celerity  and  dexterity  of  a 
British  sailor,  they  were  rescued  from  the  water  before  they  were 
materially  injured.     Laurens  was  carried  to  London,  and  shut  up  in 
the  tower  as  a  state  prisoner.     Among  his  papers,  the  British  minis- 
ters found  the  treaty  above  mentioned,  and  some  letters  relative  to 
the  negotiations  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.     Forthwith,  M.  York  made  a 
great  stir  at  the  Hague.     He  required  the  States-General,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  not  only  to  disavow  the  doings  of  the  pensioner 
Van  Berkel,  but  also  to  make  instant  reparation  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  by  the  exemplary  punishment  of  that  magistrate  and  his 
accomplices,  as  perturbators  of  the  public  peace,  and  violators  of  the 
laws  of  nations.     The  States-General  withholding  their  answer,  the 
British  envoy  renewed  his  instances  with  excessive  fervor  ;  but' the 
Dutch  government,  either  from  its  reluctance  to  drop  th(^  mask  nt 
present,  or  merely  from  the  accustomed  tardiness  of  its  deliberations, 
signified  to  York  that  the  affair  should  be  taken  under  serious  con- 
sideration.    The  Stafes-Genaral  were  inclined  to  Lmin  time  to  recall 
into  their  ports  the  rich  cargoes  they  hnd  afloat  upon  the  ocean,  as 
vrell  as  those  which,  in  the  security  of  a  long  peace,  had  been 
deposited  in  their  islands. 
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Om  tnc  otlicr  'lami,  tlio  IJrilisli  ministers,  goaded  by  iriipntionce  to 
hiy  hand  upon  those  iithes,  and  Httic  disposed  to  allow  tln'  Dutch  suf- 
lic-ient  Icifiure  to  make  the  necessary  war  preparations,  pret(!nded  not 
to  he  at  all  satis/led  wiiu  tlio  answer  of  the  States-General.     They 
recalled  the  ambassador  at  the  Hague  immediately.     A  little  after, 
there  followed  on  both  sid(!s  the  usual  declarations.     Thus  were  dis- 
iolved  all  tliose  relations  of  good  understanding,  which  had  so  long 
existed  between  two  nations  connected  by  reciprocal  congenialities, 
and  by  many  and  important  common  interests.    This  new  enemy  was 
file  more  to  be  apprehended  for  Knglarwl,  ashisde.tterity  in  maritime 
war  was  rendered  more  formidiible  by  his  proximity.     But  on  the 
one  hand,  pride,  perhaps  necessary  to  a  powerful  state, and  the  thirst 
of  con(iuc8t,  always  blamable  and  never  satisfied ;  on  the  other, 
intestine  dissensions,  and  the  debility  of  land  force,  which  inspired 
more  dread  of  continental  neighbors  than  could  well  comport  with 
independence,  precipitated  Creat  Britain  and  Hollaml  into  a  war 
decidedly  and  openly  condemned  by  all  sound  statesmen. 

It  is  time  to  remand  our  attention  upon  the  American  ;ontinent. 
After  the  capture  of  Charleston  and  invasion  of  South  Carolina,  a 
great  and  astonishing  change  was  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the  colo- 
nists.    Their  salvation  resulted  from  those  very  causes  which  seemed 
to  prognosticate  an  impending  perdition.     So  true  it  is  that  the  spur 
of  adversity  forces  men  to  e,\ert,  for  their  own  interests,  cfTorts  to 
which  the  sweets  of  prosperity  cannot  induce  them !     Never  was 
this  truth  better  exemplified  than  in  tlje  present  conjuncture ;  the 
reverses  of  Carolina,  far  from  having  dejected  the  Americans,  devel- 
oped in  them,  on  the  contrary,  a  courage  more  active,  and  a  con- 
stancy more  pertinacious.     They  could  no  longer  be  reproached 
with  that  torpor  which  they  had  manifested  in  the  preceding  years, 
with  that  apathy  which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  pain  to  their 
chiefs,  as  of  such  heavy  disasters  to  the  republic.     A  new  ardor  in 
flamed  every  heart  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  country  ;  there  seemed  a 
rivalry  for  the  glory  of  immolating  all  to  the  republic ;  things  looked 
as  if  tlie  first  days  of  the  revolution  were  come  back,  when  the  same 
ipirit  and  the  same  zeal  broke  out  on  all  parts  against  England. 
Every  where  private  interests  were  postponed  to  the  public  weal; 
every  where  it  was  exclaimed,  '  Let  us  drive  this  cruel  enemy  froni 
the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Union  ;  let  us  fly  to  the  succor  ol 
their  inhabitants ;  let  us  crush  the  satellites  of  England  that  have 
somehow  escaped  American  steel,  and  terminate  at  a  single  blow  a 
war  protracted  too  long.'     Thus  ill  fortune  had  again  tempered  the 
iiouls  of  this  people,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  supposed 
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ho  v,.,.„„,  „f  ,|ej„ction  nn.l  .tepair.     Tlicir  lury  mm  ,lin  n„:^k,„c,l 
l-y  the  devastation*  »hich  the  royal  ,r,«p»  had  rccntly  ,• .  m,,  t  ' 
m  Carohna  and  New  Je„ey.     Thoir  ho,K.  l«c„,„oco^.Z    '  o 
ol«,yin«  that  ;,„  consequences  of  the  reduction  of  Charl  «  c^  i," 
b.-_n  to  diVKlo  the  encn,y«  force,,  „„,1  ,„  ,,i„ributc  then,  at  ,oJc 

ndZ  Til,  •">»; ."«'«  ll'e*  hopes  multiplied  by  the  authentic 

advice  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  French  succor,  !  Aire  dv  a 
great  nuiuher  ol  Ameriean,  counted  the  co„que,t  of  New  lork  a,  I 
coi„,H>nsotion  of  the  occupation  of  Charleston 

The  marquisde  la  Fayette  was  in  effect  j„,t  returned  from  Franco 
whence  he  had  brought  the  most  cheering  intelligener   I  eTn 
nounced  that  the  troops  were  already  emharkod.and  .r^i ,   ,  "l 
bore   hem  on  the  point  of  getting  under  sail  (i,  America 't- 
report  might  be  depended  o„.     The  narqui,  de  la  Faye  e  uja 
certamed  It  with  hi,  own  eyes,  after  havilig  exerted  hi,  ise  ft  th 
much  .e„  to  accelerate  the  preparatives  of  U,e  expedition         „  I", 
^rrnly  thanked  for  it  by  Washington  and  the  congress.     -Is  p  e" 

he  ardor  of  the  soldiers,  who  mutually  incited  one  another  to  hi 

emselvesnotunworthyofthealliestheycxpected.    TbeyM^ 

aloud  that  an  eternal  reproach  would  bo  their  portion,  if    hmu" 

a  base  apathy  they  should  lose  the  glorious  occasion  about  to  b" 

oflercd  them  ,„  this  powerful  co-o|K,ration  of  France.     T ley  re^ 

o"h:i:trf.7e°''''\"^"'''''''^"''°'''=""'="''™ '»■-■.""'''••" 

on  the  >s.,ue  of  the  present  campaign  depended  the  liberty,  the  .do- 
ry the  uture  destiny  of  the  American  republic.     The  co,  gres,°all 

he  estab  ished  authorities,  and  even  private  citizens  of  wei'.ht  wi°h 
the  mulmude,  dexterously  profited  of  this  „ew  enthusiasm      hey 
neglected  no  means  that  could  cherish  and  propagate  it     The  con 
gress  addressed  circular  letters  to  all  the  sta'tcsf  etrle  tiy  ex  ort   « 

hem  to  complete  the  regiments,  and  dispatch  to  the  ar,ny2  co„? 
tingent  that  each  of  them  was  bound  to  furnish.     These  in  Ui^icL 

Xn^ctr"""''  "^  «-^""  ^-^'"«-'  «-<■.  -"oS 

Their  efforts  had  all  the  success  desirable.    The  militia  had  recoil 
cred  thejr  spirits,  and  they  rejoined  their  colors  from  all  quartet 

vigor.  Sensible  to  tne  wants  of  the  state,  the  capiulists  subscribed 
wiu  promptitude  considerable  sums  to  the  reli.f  Ke  pubt  t^^^^ 
ure  the  exhaustion  of  which  was  then  oxtremo.  The  Z  of  pll 
-dolphiahrst  gave  the  example  of  these  sacrifices ;  it  was  not  ut 
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fruitful.     It  was  soon  followeu  by  all  Pennsylvonia  and  the  other 
provinces.     The  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  animated  by  tiie  most  ardent 
patriotism,  formed  a  society,  and  placed  at  their  head  mistress  Wash- 
ington, n  wife  worthy  of  such  a  husband.     After  having  subscribed 
for  the  use  of  the  state  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  they  went  from 
house  to  house  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  in  favor  of 
the  republic.     Their  zeal  was  not  stCiil ;  they  collected  large  sums, 
which  they  lodged  in  the  public  chest,  to  be  used  in  bounties  to  such 
soldiers  as  should  merit  them,  and  in  augmentation  of  pay  to  all. 
They  were  imitated  with  enthusiasm  by  the  ladies  of  the  other  states. 
But  among  all  the  institutions  that  signalized  this  epoch,  none  is  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  establishment  of  a  public  bank.     The 
funds  lodged  in  it  by  the  stockholders,  by  lenders,  and  by  congress, 
might  be  employed  to  defray  the  army.     The  congress  found  herein 
not  only  a  great  facility  on  the  part  of  the  most  wealtliy  commercial 
houses  of  Philadelphia,  but  even  received  from  them  the  most  gen- 
erous offers.     The  subscribers  obligated  themseives  to  furnish  a  cap- 
ital  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  Pennsylvania  currency,  which 
rates  the  Spanish  dollar  at  seven  shiHings  and  sixpence.     It  was  to 
have  two  directors,  with  authority  to  borrow  money  upon  the  credit 
of  the  bank  for  six  months,  or  any  shorter  time,  and  to  give  the 
lenders  bills  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.      The  bank  was  to 
receive  the  deposits  r^  congress ;  that  is,  the  public  revenue  accru- 
ing from  taxes  or  other  sources  ;  but  when  these  deposits  and  the 
funds  borrowed  should  not  suffice,  the  stockholders  were  bound  to 
furnish  such  proportion  as  should  be  deemed  necessary,  of  the  sums 
for  which  they  might  have  subscribed.     The  sums  obtained  in  the 
different  ways  above  mentioned,  were  not  to  be  emnloyed  for  any 
other  purpose  but  that  of  procuring  supplies  for  the  troops.     The 
stockholders  were  to  appoint  an  agent,  whose  office  it  should  be  to 
make  purchases,  and  to  transmit  the  articles  bought,  such  as  meat, 
flour,  rum,  etc.,  to  the  commander-in-chief,  or  to  the  minister  of 
war  ;  thij  agent  should  have  authority  to  draw  upon  the  directors  for 
his  payments.     The  said  agent  was  also  to  keep  open  a  store  well 
stocked  with  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  5  alt,  and  other  art=-les  of  general 
consumption,  with  obligation  to  sell  them  ty  retail  at  the  same  price 
he  tnould  have  bought  them  for  in  quantity  of  those  with  whom  he 
should  have  contracted  for  the  supplies  of  the  army,  with  a  view  of 
being  more  promptly  and  better  served  by  those  contractors.     Al- 
though, out  of  the  bank,  few  lenders  presented  themselves,  because 
the  greater  part,  before  advancing  their  money,  would  have  wished 
more  stability  in  the  state,  yet  subscribers  were  soon  found  for  « 
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2  f11  Af  "^"'^  '"u^  •^^*''"  '^°"«""^  P°""^«  «f  Pennsylva- 
nia. Each  of  them  gave  their  written  obligation  to  furnish  the  di- 
rectors a  definite  sum  in  gold  or  silver  coin.  Thus,  private  ci^en 
prompted  by  the  most  laudable  zeal  for  the  country  stepped  fo  ward 
to  support  the  public  credit  wi.h  their  personal  responsibSity  a  con- 
duct the  n^ore  worthy  of  encomium,  as  the  situation  of  affars  still 
offered  but  too  many  motives  of  doubt  and  distrust. 

Could  It  have  been  imagined,  however,  that  at  the  very  moment 

repubhc,  the  Americans  did  not  rest  content  with  offering  their  blood 
and  their  treasure  for  its  defense  ?  Amidst  the  din  of  arms  h^ 
were  studious  to  accelerate  the  advancement  of  philosophy  science 
and  the  arts.  They  reflected  that,  without  the  succor  ^f  he" 
hgh^,  war  tends  directly  to  barbarism,  and  even  peace  is  deprived 

cte  r!  ^'''T.  """"''''  /"  ^''^°^'"S  themselves  to  these  noble 
cares,  they  regarded  not  merely  the  advantages  that  were  to  redound 
thence  for  the  greater  civilization  of  their  country  ;  they  had  also  in 

Ttle  nST'"''  ''  ''"'  ^"'  ^''^'^''  ^y  *his  profou'nd  securit" 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  agitations,  what  was  their  contempt  for  the 
danger  and  their  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  enterprise.     Such 

TunVp/rP    r*'""'  ""^'^  ^^'^^  '^'  '"^'^  «^  Massachusetts 

WP  ^n  n^''^  '""I^^  importance  of  the  institution.     Its  labors 

th/l^tT  ^  r''"'^  '°  ^^""^^'^  ""^  encourage  a  knowledge  of 

the  an  equities  and  natural  history  of  America  ;  to  ascertain  the  uses 

to  vvh  ch  Its  native  productions  might  be  applied  ;  to  promote  medi- 

cal  discoveries,  mathematical  inquiries,  physical  researches  and  ex- 

periments,  astronomical,  meteorological  and  geographical  observa- 

.ons  ;  improvements  in  the  processes  of  agriculture,  arts,  manufac 

ores  and  commerce  ;  the  academy  was,  in  brief,  to  cultivate  every 

art  and  science  that  could  tend  to  advance,  according  to  its  own  Ian- 

T^lnl  fT''l  '^^  ^'""•■'  '^'  dignity,  and  the  happiness  of  a 
ree,  independent  and  virtuous  people.'  On  the  fourth  of  July,  after 
luving  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  *he  anniversary  of  in- 
p/nrir""'  ru^^""!  ^^^  "^"^ress,  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  authorities,  both  of  the  city  and  prov- 
ince, a«  «lso  the  chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  the  minister  of  France 
repaired  with  no  ordinary  pomp  to  the  university,  to  attend  the  col-' 
lat ion  of  degrees.  The  director  of  the  studies  delivered  an  address 
we  1  suued  to  the  oc«ision.     The  generous  spirit  of  the  student 

Zr'i        ""'^  ""I^r  ^"'  '^'"  ^"""^-y  5  all  the  audience  shan^ 
their  enthusiasm,  and  drew  from  it  the  must  fpU^:»«.,.  ..,^<. ,     t. 
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was  amidst  this  general  display  of  zeal  and  efforts  to  proceed  with 
honor  in  the  chosen  career,  that  the  succors  sent  by  France  to  the 
support  of  her  allies,  made  their  appearance  at  Rhode  Island.     At 
this  sight,  transports  of  exultation  burst  forth  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican continent.    They  consisted  of  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  among  which  was  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  of  eighty-four  guns, 
with  five  frigates  and  two  corvettes,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  de 
Ternay.     This  force  convoyed  a  great  number  of  transports,  which 
brought  six  thousand  soldiers,  at  the  orders  of  the  count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the  king.     According  to 
an  agreement  made  between  the  court  of  Versailles  and  the  congress, 
Washington,  as  captain-general,  was  to  command  in  chief  all  the 
troops,  as  well  French  as  American.     The  king  of  France  had 
created  him,  to  this  intent,  lieutenant-general  of  his  armies,  and  vice- 
admiral  of  his  fleets.    The  inhabitants  of  Newport  celebrated  the 
arrival  of  the  French  by  a  general  illumination.     General  Heath 
received  them  with  every  mark  of  welcome  and  courtesy. 

It  being  rumored  at  that  time  that  Clinton  meditated  an  attack  upon 
Rhode  Island,  the  French  troops  were  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
forts.  They  fortified  themselves  therein  with  so  much  diligence,  that 
in  a  short  time  they  were  in  a  situation  to  defy  the  efforts  of  any 
enemy  whatsoever. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  compliment  the  general  of  his  most  christian  majesty.  They 
said  many  things  of  the  profound  acknowledgment  oi  America  to- 
wards that  geiierous  monarch.  They  promised  on  their  part  every 
sort  of  aid  and  succor.  The  count  de  Rochambeau  answered  them 
that  the  corps  he  had  brought  was  merely  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
which  the  king  his  master  was  about  to  send  to  their  assistance.  That 
his  majesty  sincerely  wished  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  America, 
and  that  his  troops  should  observe  an  exemplary  discipline  among 
those  whom  they  were  to  regard  in  the  light  of  kindred.  He  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that,  as  brothers,  he  himself,  his  officers,  and  all 
his  people,  had  voluntarily  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the 
Americans. 

The  presence  and  promises  of  the  French  general  inspired  all 
hearts  with  courage  and  with  hope  ;  but  the  partisans  that  England 
had  preserved  in  the  country,  were  forced  to  disguise  their  rage. 
Washington,  the  more  to  cement  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  ordered 
that  in  the  banners  of  his  army,  the  ground  of  black,  which  is  tho 
color  of  America,  should  be  surrounded  with  white,  the  distinctive 
color  of  France. 
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York  8ta  ,on,  tod  w,.h  him  only  four  ship,  of  U,e  li„e ;  a„d  f^  fro  " 

co„ten,plat,nganattack,washim,elfind,cad„fbei„;arck^      A 
few  day,  after  however,  admiral  Grave,  arrived  froafE„g^,^\vi,J 

ctr,  rT^rsiiirr  ^uh  hTCadr  ;"r  "f ''--' 

deflT Vha,  J^ho!^,7  f  """t.  '""'■  ™P™"8  preparaUons  of 
ufem  ni.  R  .  r  T"'^'  """""e  ""W  •«  Mtempted  against 
them.     1  he  Brit,sh  squadron  made  the  best  of  it,  way  back  to  New 

York  Mea„wh,legeneraIClinton,beingresolutelydet^minednoT 
to  suffer  the  French  to  establish  themselves  on  a  permanent  fon.r„i 
m  that  part,  formed  a  design  to  attack  Rhode  IsG Tith  1  tcS 
mJf  "" '■'T':^  "«"''  "«"  ""-"W  disembark  at  «.me^ii'„rtte 
Z      rr^  °  *"•  *'  ™'"T"«'-    The  admiral  gave  into  fhe  plaT 

«s,.  The  Bnt«h  Kjuadron  got  under  sail,  and  already  it  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Huntingdon  bay,  in  Long  Island,  when  wlunIZ 
who  watched  all  the  movements  of  his%dversary  bel?  "C' 
Seemg  genera  Clinton  advance  with  so  consideraile  a  corps  ^d 

thl™^  r'^'V'"!!"''' '°''^''' '^-'"f°'«''"'°'».  »«d,ehead7tweTve 
rtousand  men  he  descended  by  forced  marchesalong  the  bankstfthe 
Hudson  Arrived  at  King,  Bridge,  he  menaced  to  cfrry  even  the  dt^ 
of  New  York,  then  d,sgarnished,  and  exposed  almost  wfthomdefeni 
to  a  coup  de  mam.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mihtia  of  New  Enind 

^JZl  "T  """'T  r  8'™  *•=  ^""''^- '"  'he  outset  a  W 
notion  of  their  force  and  of  their  zeal.     Already  ten  thousand  men 

were  on  the  march  towards  Providence,  and  a  still  JeMer  ^IC 

«re  preparmg  to  follow  them.     The  British  genemC  rnmTot 

m  being  apprised  of  all  these  movements,  and  found  themsches  S 

more  divided  in  opinion  than  before.     The«=  motives,  comCed  de. 

rZ  Yo*'"\'r^  T"';'''''^P'"J'"'= ''«-'»™«d  withou  dety 
V.JI  ^'  "■  ""  '"'  '°""^-  The  timidity  manifested  by  the 
IT  Th?"  oocurrence,  was  a  fi^h  spur  to  the  ardor  of  the  Arn^! 
leans.  They  a  ready  considered  the  garrison  of  New  York  as  van- 
'utct;""  "'"""  '"*  «"^P-     Tney  had,  moreover,  a  ^r.  cul 

slL  had  hrT*"™*-  ^'"'  ''''""'■  "•"'  """^  """"d  i"  Rhode 
couMr'v*^^"'"'T"'"'''™'''5'''f'''"™n'=d  money  of  their 
country.     According  to  the  custom  of  the  military  of  their  nation 

towed  that  m  a  short  time  French  soecie  h«o»„>.  . ., :.  .l. 
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United  States,  as  to  restore  some  vigor  to  the  body  politic,  which, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  its  finances,  was  become  languid  to  a  point 
even  almost  threatening  an  absolute  dissolution.  The  bills  of  credit, 
it  is  true,  experienced  an  increase  of  depression  ;  but  this  evil  excited 
no  alarm.  For  a  long  time,  this  paper  had  lost  all  confidence,  and 
the  state  soon  after  relieved  itself  of  it  altogether,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel  of  this  history. 

The  various  causes  we  have  noticed  had  generally  infused  new 
life  into  the  Americans  of  the  different  states  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observ 
ed  that  they  operated  with  more  efficacy  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  provinces.  These  were  more  immediately  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, and  they  had,  besides,  peculiar  motives  for  detesting  the  inso- 
lence of  the  English.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  was 
ofTered  them,  they  assembled  upon  different  points  of  North  Carolina, 
and  upon  the  extreme  frontier  of  South  Carohna.  These  assemblages, 
commanded  by  daring  chiefs,  gave  no  little  annoyance  to  the  royal 
troops.  They  insulted  their  posts,  and  sometimes  even  carried  them. 
But  among  all  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  at  the  head 
of  these  desultory  parties,  none  appeared  with  more  splendor  than  colo- 
nel Sumpter.  Born  himself  in  South  Carolina,  his  personal  impor- 
tance, military  talents  and  prowess,  had  rendered  him  there  an  object 
of  general  consideration.  The  greater  part  of  those  Carolinians  whom 
their  aversion  to  British  domination  had  induced  to  fly  from  their 
homes,  had  hastened  to  place  themselves  under  the  standard  of  their 
intrepid  fellow-citizens.  They  were  already  sufficiently  numerous  to 
keep  the  field,  and  to  menace  the  enemy  upon  all  points.  They  had 
no  pay,  no  uniforms,  nor  even  any  certain  means  of  subsistence  ;  they 
lived  upon  what  chance,  or  their  own  courage,  provided  them.  They 
experienced  even  a  want  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  ;  but  they 
made  themselves  rude  weapons  from  the  implements  of  husbandry ; 
instead  of  balls  of  lead,  they  cast  them  of  pewter,  with  the  dishes 
which  the  patriots  cheerfully  gave  them  for  that  purpose.  These 
resources,  however,  were  very  far  from  sufficing  them.  They  were 
seen,  several  times,  to  encounter  the  enemy  with  only  three  charges 
of  ammunition  to  a  man.  While  the  combat  was  engaged,  some  of 
those  who  were  destitute  of  arms  or  ammunition,  kept  themselves 
aside,  waiting  till  the  death  or  wounds  of  their  companions  should 
permit  them  to  take  their  place.  The  most  precious  fruit,  to  their 
eyes,  of  the  advantage  ?  they  gained  over  the  Epglish.  was  that  of 
being  enabled  to  acquire  muskets  and  cartridges  at  the  expense  of 
the  vanquished.  At  length,  colonel  Sumpter,  finding  h.«.Atif  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  corps,  attacked  one  of  the  most  impc>rtant  posi- 
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t  on,  of  the  eijeniy,  at  P.^cky  Mount.     He  was  repulsed,  but  not 

sarie^,  he  fell  a  short  time  after,  upon  another  British  post,  at  Han^- 

ng  Rock,  and  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  all  that  defendeSft 

regulars  and  loyalists.     He  subjected  to  a  similar  fate  colonel  Bryan 

1::::  Tni^"  ^*'  ^^^^^-"^  ^'^^  ^  ^^^y  «^  ^^^^^^^^s  of  Z' 

Tl  tT      «•  "^  ^^^  ^"^">^  "P°"  ^"  PO'nts  at  once,  he  eluded 

all  their  efforts  to  quell  him.     His  invincible  courage  Lid  perfect 

isTaS^  h    '  t?  T"'^^  f  "^'  '™  continually  tew  resru:^ 
As  rapid  in  his  attacks  as  industrious  in  his  retreats,  victor  or  van- 
quished,  he  escaped  all  the  snares  of  his  foes.     C;ionerwHs 
served  no  less  usefully  the  same  cause,  at  the  head  of  a  Kach 
ment  o    Carolinians  of  the  district  of  Ninety-Six.     In  one  of  h^s 
frequent  excursions  he  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  loyalis 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ennoree.     This  partisan  war  had  t^ 
doub  e  advantage  of  restoring  confidence  to  the  Americans,  of  con' 
.nually  mmmg  the  forces  of  the  English,  and  of  supporting  the 
party  of  congress  m  these  provinces.     These  smart  skirmishe^w  re 

H  kT''''  'u"  ^''^''^'  "^  '^''  ^^««^y  b^"'^«  th«t  were  about  o 
ensue  between  the  principal  armies. 

in^llTA^'  Washington  was  first  apprised  of  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton,  he  had  put  on  the  march  towards  South  Carolina  a  re-inforce- 
ment  of  fourteen  hundred  continental  troops  of  Maryland  aTd  of 
Delaware,  under  the  conduct  of  the  baron  de  Kalb.  That^fficer 
displayed  great  act  vity  in  the  execution  of  his  orders,  and, Tf  it  hTd 

be  that  things  would  have  taken  another  direction.  But  the  defect 
of  provision,  the  difficulty  of  places,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
eason,  opposed  him  with  such  and  so  many  impediments,  that  he 
could  only  progress  step  by  step.  It  is  related,  that  this  detachment 
had  no  other  subsistence  .^r  many  days  than  the  cattle  that  were 

Z'^ToY^X'"'  jr  •    ^"""f""''^  ^"^'"^  themselveslll  ; 

life  whh  th  ^"?  ^''"''  '^"  '"'^'^'■^  ^^"-^  constrained  to  sustain 

fe  with  the  gram  of  unripe  wheat  and  such  fish  as  they  could  pro. 

cure ;  they  supported  such  hardships  and  distress  with  an  herol 

Tmilitfa  j"  Pr"^-''""^'  ^"^''''  ''^y  --  re-inforced "; 

Deeo  river  1         Tu''^  '"^'  °"  '^'''  ^^'^^^^  ^'  ^he  banks  of 
iieep  river,  they  made  their  junction  with  the  troops  of  North  Caro- 

37.0        ?'^"v"'^  ""'^^f-  '''''''  detachments,combined" 
formed  a  corps  of  s.^  lousand  efTective  men ;  a  force  so  considera 
ble  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  as  to  induce  the  congress  To 
employ  it  without  delay  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Engli  h  lorn  th' 
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two  Carolinos.  Wishing  to  confide  this  operation  to  a  man  whose 
name  should  exercise  a  happy  influence,  they  made  choice  of  gen- 
eral Gates.  The  baron  de  Kalb  was  recalled  ;  as  a  stranger,  unac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  gov- 
erning undisciplined  militia,  he  could  not  retain  the  command. 

General  Gates  arrived  at  the  camp  on  Deep  river  the  twenty-fifth 
of  July.  He  immediately  reviewed  the  troops,  to  ascertain  their 
number  and  quality.  He  afterwards  advanced  upon  the  Pede« 
river,  which,  in  the  lower  parts,  separates  the  northern  from  the 
southern  Carolina.  The  name  and  fortune  of  Gates  produced  so 
favorable  and  so  rapid  an  effect,  that  not  only  the  militia  flocked  to 
his  standard,  but  also  that  munitions  and  provision  abounded  in  his 
camp.  The  general  impulse  was  given.  Already  the  inhabitants 
of  that  tract  of  country  which  extends  between  the  Pedee  and  Black 
rivers,  were  in  arms  against  the  royal  troops.  Colonel  Sumpter, 
with  a  corps  of  infantry  and  light  horse,  incessantly  harassed  the 
left  of  the  English,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  their  communication 
with  Charleston ;  his  parties  scoured  all  the  environs. 

As  soon  as  general  Gates  was  arrived  upon  the  confines  of  South 
Carolina,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  invited  the  inhab- 
itants to  join  him  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  America.  He  promised 
an  entire  amnesty,  and  remission  of  all  penalty  in  favor  of  those  from 
whom  the  victors  should  have  extorted  oaths,  excepting  only  such 
individuals  as  should  have  exercised  acts  of  barbarity  or  depredation 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  their  fellow-citizens.  This  proc- 
lamation was  not  unfruitful ;  not  only  the  people  ran  to  arms  in 
multitude  to  support  the  cause  of  congress,  but  even  the  companies 
levied  in  the  province  for  the  service  of  the  king  either  revolted  or 
deserted.  Strengthened  by  these  accessions,  colonel  Sumpter  be- 
came every  day  a  more  formidable  enemy  for  the  English.  While 
Cornwallis  was  occupied  at  Charleston  with  the  administration  of 
Carolina,  lord  Rawdon  had  taken  the  command  of  the  troops  can- 
toned at  Camden  and  the  adjacent  country.  He  haJ  directed 
upon  Georgetown  a  convoy  of  sick  soldiers,  under  the  escort  of  a 
detachment  of  Carolinians,  commanded  by  colonel  Mills.  About 
the  middle  of  the  route,  these  militia  mutined,  and  having  seized  their 
oflicers,  conducted  them  with  the  sick  En^sh  to  the  camp  of  gene- 
ral Gates.  Colonel  Lisle,  one  of  those  who  had  taken  oath  to  the 
king,  gained  over  a  battalion  of  militia  that  had  been  levied  in  the 
name  of  Cornwallis,  and  led  it  entire  to  colonel  Sumpter.  The 
latter,  who  incessantly  scoured  the  western  bank  of  the  Wateree,  had 
captured  considerable  convoys  of  munitions  of  war,  rum  and  pro 
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vision  that  had  been  sent  from  Charleston  upon  Camden.     There 
nad  also  fallen  into  his  power,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  numbe  of 
8.ck,  vvith  the  soldiers  that  formed  their  escort.     .Uready  Te  roate 
from  Camden  to  Ninety-Six  was  invested  by  the  rJpubhcan 
and  they  began  to  show  themselves  in  force  upon  that  from  Cam-' 
den  to  Charleston.     Thus  the  affairs  of  the  king  in  the  Carolinas 
began  to  assume  an  unfavorable  aspect.     Lord  Rawdon,  seeing  so 
lowering  a  tempest  about  to  burst  upon  him,  and  destitute  of  sufli- 
cient  means  to  avert  its  effects,  concentered  what  troops  he  had  in 
the  vicim ty  of  Camden,  and  distributed  his  cantonments  upon  th 
right  bank  of  Lynches  Creek.    He  hastened  to  give  notice  of  his 
critical  position  to  lord  Cornwalhs.     In  the  meantime.  Gates  an 
peared  with  all  his  forces  upon  the  other  bank,  and  enc  « I 
front  of  the  enemy.     There  ensued  very  warm  and  frequent  skir- 
mishes, w,th  balanced  success.     The  American  general  would  have 
desired  a  decisive  action,  and  to  profit  of  his  superiority  to  attack 
lord  Rawdon  even  m  his  quarters.     But  on  examination,  finding  the 
enemy  s  position  too  strong,  he  dropped  the  design.     His  conduct 
appeared  dictated  by  wisdom;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  let  slip  an 
opportunity  for  gammg  a  signal  advantage.     If  he  had  ascended  by 
forced  marches  to  the  source  of  the  Lynche,  he  turned  without 
difficulty  the  left  wing  of  lord   Rawdon,  and   might  even  sdze 

Sl.TiT.r/?'  Tu  ^^  ''''  ^"''^^  """>^'  *^'«  '''^^^  ^o"ld  have 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign ;  but  either  Gates  did  not  see  it 

or  was  afraid  to  undertake  it.     A  short  time  after,  the  British  gene- 
ral, seeing  his  right  menaced  by  a  movement  of  the  Americans,  and 
fearing  for  his  magazines  and  hospital,  abandoned  the  banks  of 
«ie  Lynche,  and  fell  back  upon  Camden  with  all  his   troops 
His  retreat  was  m  no  shape  molested  by  the  enemy.    At  that 
very  time  lord  Cornwallis  arrived  in  camp.     Having  surveyed  the 
state  of  things,  and  finding  to  what  a  degree  the  forces  and  auda- 
city  of  the  republicans  were  augmented,  he  detached  numerous  par- 
ties  on  discovery,  filled  up  the  companies  with  the  more  vigorous 
convalescents,  ordered  distributions  of  arms,  and  the  remounting  of 
Taneton  s  legion,  which  needed  horses.     Notwithstanding  alThis 
efforts,  he  had  not,  however,  been  able  to  assemble  above  two  tliou- 
sand  men,  of  whom  about  fifteen  hundred  were  veteran  troops,  the 
rest  loyalists  and  refugees.     To  attack,  with  means  so  feeble,  an 
enemy  so  superior,  appeared  little  less  than  temerity.     Cornwallis 
might  indeed  have  made  his  retreat  to  Charleston  ;  but  in  that  case 
he  must  have  left  about  eight  hundred  sick,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
valuable  stores,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     He  likewise 
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foresaw,  tijat  excepting  Charleston  and  Savannah,  a  retreat  would 
be  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  two  whole  provinces  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  observed,  that  the  major 
part  of  his  army  was  composed  of  soldiers  as  perfectly  equipped  as 
inured  to  war,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  approved  valor  ar>d 
nbility.  He  saw  in  victory  the  entire  reduction  of  the  two  Carolinas, 
whereas  even  discomfiture  could  scarcely  have  worse  consequences 
than  retreat. 

Under  these  considerations,  he  determined  not  only  to  face  tJie 
enemy,  but  even  to  hazard  a  general  action.     Camden,  the  center 
of  the  British  line,  not  being  a  fortified  place,  and  the  boldest  reso- 
lutions being  often  also  the  most  fortunate,  Cornwallis  would  noi 
await  the  Americans  in  his  cantonments.     He  formed  a  design  to 
attack  the  position  of  Rugeleys  Mills,  which  the  enemy  occupied, 
with  a  view  of  forcing  him  to  an  engagement.     On  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  all  the  royal  troops  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march.     About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  columns  put 
themselves  in  motion  for  Rugeleys.     The  first,  commanded  by  colonel 
Webster,  consisted  in  light  infantry  and  dragoons.     The  second, 
under  the  conduct  of  lord  Rawdon,  was  composed  of  Irish  volun- 
teers and  loyalists.    Two  English  battalions  formed  the  reserve.    In 
the  rear  was  the  baggage  and  a  detachment  of  grenadiers.     The 
English  marched,  amid  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence.     The  columns  passed  the  little  stream  of  Saunder, 
and  had  already  left  Camden  ten  miles  behind  them.     But  while 
the  English  were  advancing  upon  Rugeleys  Mills,  the  Americans 
themselves  had  quitted  that  place,  at  ten  o'clock,  with  intent  to  sur- 
prise them.     Gates  and  Cornwallis  had  both  at  once  formed  the 
same  design,  the  one  against  the  other.     The  American  van  con- 
sisted in  the  legion  of  cavalry  of  colonel  Armand,  flanked  on  the 
right  by  the  light  infantry  of  colonel  Porterfield,  and  on  the  left  by 
the  light  infantry  of  major  Armstrong.     Next,  marched  the  brigades 
of  Maryland  regulars,  with  the  militia  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia.    The  baggage  followed  the  rear  guard,  formed  of  a  numer- 
ous corps  of  volunteers,  with  light  horse  at  the  two  flanks.     Gene- 
ral Gates  had  commanded  his  troops  to  march  compactly  and  in  si- 
lence, and  not  to  fire  without  order.     He  had  sent  to  Wacsaw,  on 
his  rear,  th^  sick,  the  unnecessary  baggage,  in  a  word,  whatever 
might  tend  to  impede  his  march.   So  many  precautions,  on  both  sides, 
indicated  that  the  two  generals  had  mutually  penetrated  one  tho 
other.     It  was  yet  only  two  in  the  morning,  when  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  British  army  encountered  the  head  of  the  first  Amon- 
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can  column.  It  was  briskly  repulsed  by  colonel  Portcrfield ;  but 
that  officer  received  a  serious  wound.  The  English,  supported  by 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  charged  the  Americans  in  their  turn.  The 
action  was  engaged  with  spirit,  and  the  loss  considerable  on  both 
sides  ;  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  equally  fearing  to  hazard  a  nocturnal 
conflict,  the  two  generals  suspended  the  fire,  and  again  the  most 
profound  silence  reigned  in  the  midst  of  darkness;  the  day  was  im- 
patiently awaited. 

Meanwhile,  Cornwallis  ascertained  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
that  the  ground  was  as  propitious  to  him  as  it  was  unfavorable  to  the 
enemy.   Gates,  in  eflfect,  could  not  advance  to  tin;  attack  but  through 
a  narrow  way,  bordered  on  either  side  by  deep  swamps.     This  cir- ' 
cumstance,  by  depriving  the  Americans  of  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior  number,  re-established  an  equality  of  forces.     The  British  gen- 
eral formed  his  plan  of  battle  accordingly.    By  daylight  he  disposed  ■ 
the  front  of  his  army  in  two  divisions  ;  that  of  the  right,  commanded' 
by  colonel  Webster,  had  its  right  flank  covered  by  a  morass,  and  its' 
left  supported  upon  the  great  road  ;  the  other  division,  under  the, 
conduct  of  lord  Rawdon,  had  in  like  manner  a  morass  on  its  left," 
while  its  right  was  re-united  by  the  highway  to  the  corps  of  Web- 
ster.   The  artillery  was  placed  between  the  two  divisions.     A  bat- 
talion, drawn  up  behind  each,  served  them  as  a  sort  of  rear  guard. 
Tarleton's  legion  was  posted  upon  the  right  of  the  road,  in  readi- 
ness to  attack  the  enemy  or  receive  him,  according  to  the  occasion. 
The  Americans,  on  their  part,  made  all  the  dispositions  that  appeared 
to  them  the  most  suitable.    Gates  divided  his  vanguard  in  three 
columns.    That  of  the  right,  commanded  by  general  Gist,  having 
the  morass  on  its  right,  connected  by  its  left  upon  the  great  road 
with  the  column  of  the  center,  composed  of  the  North  Carohna  mili- 
tia, led  by  general  Caswell.    The  column  oi'  tho  left  comprised  the 
militia  of  Virginia,  at  the  orders  of  general  Stevens.    Behind  tho 
Virginians  were  posted  the  light  infantry  of  Porterfield  and  Arm- 
strong.   Colonel  Armand  had  placed  his  cavalry  behind  the  left,  to 
face  the  legion  of  Tarleton.    The  continental  troops  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  formed  the  reserve.     They  were  inured  to  war,  and 
upon  their  valor  rested  the  chief  hope  of  success.     They  were  com- 
manded by  general  Smallwood.    The  artillery  was  placed  in  part 
upon  the  right  of  the  continental  troops,  and  in  part  upon  tho 
highway. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  of  the  two  armies ;  when,  just  as  the 
action  was  about  to  commence,  Gates,  not  satisfied  with  the  position 
of  the  divisions  of  Caswell  and  Stevens,  very  impi  adently  orderai 
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them  to  change  it  for  another  which  appeared  to  him  better.  Corn- 
wallis,  at  sight  of  this  movement,  resolved  to  profit  of  it  instantly. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  colonel  Wol)st»r  to  advance  and  make  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  Stevens,  whose  troops  were  still  undulating, 
from  their  not  having  yet  been  able  to  reform  their  ranks.  Colonel 
Webster  obeyed  with  celerity.  The  battle  thus  commenced  be- 
tween the  right  of  the  English  and  the  left  of  the  Americans  ;  it  soon 
became  general.  The  morning  being  still  and  hazy,  the  smoke 
hung  over  and  involved  both  armies  in  such  a  cloud  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  state  of  destruction  on  either  side.  The  British 
troops,  however,  intermingling  a  quick  and  heavy  fire  with  sharp 
charges  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  evidently  gained  ground  upon 
the  Americans.  At  length  the  Virginians,  pressed  by  colonel  Web- 
ster, and  already  half  broken  by  the  unadvised  movement  directed 
by  Gates,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  shamefully  betook  themselves  to 
flight.  The  Carolinian  militia,  finding  themselves  uncovered,  soon 
began  to  give  way,  and  at  last  turned  the  back  with  a  similar  base- 
ness. Their  officers  attempted  in  vain  to  rally  them ;  they  were 
themselves  involved  in  the  ro^.!.  The  left  wing  of  the  Americans 
was  totally  broken ;  Gates  and  Caswell  made  some  efforts  to  reform 
it ;  but  Tarleton  adroitly  seized  the  decisive  moment,  and,  with  a  fu- 
rious charge,  carried  to  its  height  the  confusion  and  consternation  of 
that  wing ;  all  the  troops  that  composed  it  threw  themselves  into  the 
neighboring  woods.  Their  flight  exposed  the  left  flank  of  a  Caro- 
linian regiment,  and  of  the  regulars  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  who 
were  already  attacked  in  front.  The  right  wing  of  the  English,  now 
completely  victorious,  turned  furiously  upon  the  American  center. 
This  division  defended  themselves  with  the  utmost  gallantry  ;  if  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day,  they  saved 
at  least  the  honor  of  the  republican  standard. 

Opposing  the  enemy  with  a  terrible  fire,  or  the  push  of  their  bayo- 
nets, they  with^'tood  all  his  efforts.  The  baron  de  Kalb  led  them 
several  times  to  the  charge ;  and  they  even  recovered  lost  ground. 
But  at  length,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  overwhelmed  by  number,  and 
penetrated  by  cavalry,  they  were  constrained  to  abandon  the  field  of 
battle,  but  without  having  left  a  bloodless  victory  to  their  foes. 
Pierced  with  eleven  wounds,  the  baron  de  Kalb  fell  dying  into  the 
power  of  the  victors.  The  rout  was  general ;  each  provided  for  his 
own  safety.  General  Gist  could  rally  no  more  than  a  hundred  in- 
fantry, and  the  dragoons  of  Armand.  The  British  cavalry  pursued 
the  vanquisned  with  vehemence  for  the  space  of  twenty-three  miles, 
and  without  halting,  till  exhaustion  imposed  the  necessity  of  repose. 
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The  loss  of  il.c  Americans  in  this  action  was  very  considernhl« 
The  nmnbcr  of  the  .lead,  wou.ulcd  and  prisoners,  d^eZ^^ 
upwards  of  two  thousand.     AnK>ng  the  first  was  genera  S^^ 

of  Carohna      L.ght  p.eces  of  brass  cannon,  two  thousand  stand  of 

hands  of  the  conqueror.      The  loss  of  the  British   in  kiJl^d  ..n,< 

Three  days  after  the  battle,  the  baron  do  K.lb,  perceiving  Iht 
approach  of  death  re,,„ested  his  aid-de-eamp,  the  chevalier  Duiuit 
son,  to  express,  m  his  name,  to  generals  Gist  and  Smalhvood  his  hiih 
sense  of  the  valor  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Camden  by2  1  ufar 
troop,  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  He  spent  his  last  breath  in  S^ 
.ng  the  sat,sfact.on  which  he  then  felt  in  having  fallen  in  thldefcni 
of  a  eau.e  so  noble  and  to  hi,n,  so  dear.  The  congress  ordS 
that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  him  at  the  city  of  Annap^^ 
the  capital  of  Maryland.  '      ""uapcus, 

General  Gates  was  reproached  with  several  grave  errors.  The 
leas,  excusable  was  doubtless  that  o'  having  undertakenTihange 
h>s  order  of  battle  m  presence  of  the  enemv     Perhaps  he  wraZ 

'how  :  ';°  "T'! '"  "r  "'^l"  ""'^''''"«'  ™'"».  "ho  knew  nTeven 
how  to  keep  the.r  ranks.  He  retreated  to  Hillsborough,  in  North 
Carohna  Generals  Gist  and  Smallwood  fell  back  upon  Chariot  e- 
town,  and  afterwards  upon  Salisbury,  where  they  endeavored  orl 
he  fugitives  and  to  reorganize  their  divisions ;  but  the  cause  of  Eno. 

^"nneToTth'^''  '^T/''"]  '"^  ''™™"=^  "'  South  Sola  ffj 
banners  of  the  republic  no  longer  waved  in  any  part  of  it.    Co  onel 

&umpter  alone  contmued  to  show  hUnself  upon  tlie  banks  of  the 

But  on  the  news  of  the  late  discomfiture  of  Gates,  he  retired 
promptly  towards  the  fords  of  Catawba,  in  the  upper  pa  ts  of  Nor  h 
Carolina.  Lord  Conrwallis,  a  man  of  great  activ'i.y,  reflecting  Z 
his  advantages  were  insecure  till  he  should  have  destroyed  this  la« 
body  of  repubhcans,  detached  colonel  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  it    The 

t  „17'"°®7i"' '""  ="=™^'»™='»  '=<=krity,  fell  unexpectedly  upon 
the  position  of  Sumpter,  who  had  thought  he  might  take  some  re- 
pose on  the  banks  of  Fishing  creek.  Tarleton  surprised  Wm  «, 
«.mpletely,  that  his  men,  lying  totally  careless  and  at  ease,  we  e 
mostly  cut  offfrom  their  arms.  Their  only  resouree  was  in  a  p  omri! 
flight;  but  a  peat  number  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  who 
.laMghtered  them  after  they  had  surrendered.    Tarleton  Id^ 
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that  he  could  not  grant  tlif^m  lifo,  because  his  whole  party  was  not 
equal  in  number  to  one  third  of  Sumpter's.  At  length  the  carnage 
ncased,  when  the  English  and  loyalists  that  were  detained  prisoners 
in  the  rear  of  Sutnpter's  position  had  been  liberated.  The  cannon, 
stores  and  baggage,  were  the  prey  of  the  victors.  Colonel  Sumptei, 
with  a  few  of  his  followers,  made  good  their  escape.  The  disaster 
of  his  corps  could  not  be  imputed  to  hinr> ;  he  had  not  omitted  to 
send  out  scouts  upon  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  but  that  service 
was  acquitted  with  an  unpardonable  negligence.  Tarleton  returned 
to  Camden  the  third  day,  with  his  prisoners,  booty,  and  the  loyalists 
he  had  retaken. 

After  the  battle  of  Camden,  Cornwallis,  in  order  not  to  lose  by 
his  tardiness  the  fruits  of  victory,  could  have  wished  to  advance  imiiiu- 
diately  into  North  Carolina,  a  feeble  province,  and  very  ill  disposed 
towards  the  congress.  Thence  he  could  march  to  the  conipiest  of 
Virginia.  Unquestionably,  the  presence  of  the  victorious  army  in  that 
part  would  have  dispersed  the  relics  of  the  vanquished,  prevented 
their  rallying  anew,  and  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  rovO  cause 
to  show  themselves,  itnd  even  to  act.  But  the  Briti&n  general  en 
countered  divers  obstacles  that  opposed  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
The  heat  of  the  season  was  excessive,  the  climate  unhealthy,  and  the 
hospitals  were  encumbered  with  wounded  and  sick.  The  n'^cessaries 
for  encampment  were  almost  entirely  wanting ;  there  was  not :»  sin- 
gle magazine  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Carolinps ;  and  North  Caro- 
lina could  furnish  but  very  little  provision.  Yielding  to  these  con- 
siderations, Cornwallis  relinquished  all  ulterior  operation,  distributed 
his  troops  in  cantonments,  and  returned  to  Charleston.  He  thought 
himself  sure  at  least  of  the  submission  of  all  South  Carolina,  and  of 
the  not  distant  conquest  of  North,  as  soon  as  the  season  and  the  state 
of  his  magazines  should  favor  the  enterprise.  In  the  meantime,  he 
wrote  frequently  to  the  friends  of  royalty  in  North  Carolina,  exhort- 
ing them  to  take  arms,  to  assemble  in  force,  and  to  make  themselves 
roasters  of  the  most  ardent  republicans,  with  their  munitions  and 
magazines.  He  counseled  them  evci  ^o  seize  the  fugitives  and 
stragglers  of  the  rebel  army.  He  proT'S'  d  them,  that  it  should  not 
be  long  before  he  marched  to  their  a:  .r,  >  .e.  And  to  inspire  them 
wUh  confidence  in  his  words,  even  before  he  could  move  with  his 
whole  army,  he  detached  major  Ferguson,  an  able  and  enterprising 
partisan,  upon  the  western  frontiers  of  North  Carolina.  He  had 
under  his  command  a  thousand  loyalists  and  a  corps  of  cavalry.  Hw 
miision  was  to  encourage  by  his  presence  the  enemies  of  the  revo- 

tion,  and  especially  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  inhabitants 
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oTTryon  county,  who.  more  than  the  others,  showed  themselves  at 
lached  to  the  numo  of  England.  "unstivea  at 

Unable  to  operate  in  tl»o  fidd,  Cornwalhs  turned  hisattontion  to 

:itt^  srtrr'  ^^^-^ti^  -  -^'-  ^o  co^ohdaJe  r:; : 

8.t.on  of  South  Carohna.  Resolved  to  have  recourse  to  extreme 
remed.es  for  t<  ninatin?  the  crisis  in  which  that  province  found  LT 
he  purposed  to  spread  terror  among  the  rnpublU^ans  by  tre  1^^^^^ 
P"n,shn>en  ,and  deprive  them  of  the  means  to  do  harrbyZriv 

to  all  the  British  commanders,  that  without  any  delay  they  should 
cause  to  be  hung  all  those  in.lividuals,  who,  after  having  served  in 
the  mihtia  levied  by  the  king,  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels     hriov 

should  punish  with  imprisonment  and  confiscation  those  who tS 
submitted  at  first,  had  taken  part  in  the  last  rebellion,  to  the  end  M 
their  effects  might  be  applied  to  indemnify  those  subjects  whom  rie^ 
should  have  oppressed  or  despoiled.     It  cannot  be  denied  tlmtiH^ 

the  condition  of  prisoners  of  war  for  that  of  British  subjects  it  vvn« 
worthy  ofan  eternal  blame  in  respect  to  those  who  hK;i  d  o 
remain  in  the  first  of  these  conditions.  In  effect,  had  they  not  been 
ol  ased  nom  their  parole  by  the  authentic  proclamation  JcomZt 
IS  himself  under  date  of  the  third  of  June  ?  But  victors  too  often 
by  vam  subtilties,  or  even  without  deigning  to  have  recoTr'se  to  ^hem 
especially  in  political  convulsions,  makes  ^ort  of  vbla  ing Th^^^^^^ 

Z  'Zr  "  "r '''^- '"  ^''^"  ''  ••^•'^  *''  ^he  evils  insepar  bl  t m 
war,  all  the  vexations  ot  perfidy  !  However  this  mightbe,  and  I  ow 
ever  rigorous  were  the  orders  of  Cornwallis,  they  wfre  every  JheTe 
punctuaHy  execmed.  Carolina  was  become  a  Later  of  n^roscrip! 
ons.  Several  British  officers  openly  testified  their  abhorrence  of 
Us  reign  of  blood  ;  but  the  greater  part,  and  Tarieton  more  than  any 
0  her,  commended  It  without  shame,  as  useful  and  necessary  to  the 
u  cess  of  the  royal  cause.  Already  Tarieton  had  compla  nil  It! 
terly  of  the  clemency,  as  he  called  it,  exercised  by  Cornwa  Hs  n  ior 

for  nothing,  but  also  prejudicial- in  every  thing,  since  it  reid^^cd 

friends  less  hearty,  and  enemies  more  audacious.     This  repro^cli 

woulci  certainly  have  been  founded,  if  it  were  true  that  in  war  Sy 

lone  deserves  regard,  and  that  nothing  is  due  to  hum.niJvTood 

n:t::'JTtr'  .^^'^^-^^-'-''-^--pi^hattopoisc^sX' 

tt  nhll  /    ,    ^r""^"'''  '"'* '""  ^'  '■'^'^^"'  ^''"g  ««•  into  slaverv  al 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  an 
without  regard  for  the  law  of  nations,  n.ight  someti^f  ^  h  ve"'  «7e 
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ful  tendency.  We  see,  nevertheless,  thr.t  in  all  time,  civilized  na- 
tions, and  conquerois  not  entirely  barbarous,  have  abstained  from 
these  horrible  extremities.  But  in  the  present  occurrence,  the  Eng- 
lish showed  themselves  without  pity  for  the  mos't  respectable  men  of 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Camden,  of  Ninety-Six,  of  August^ 
and  other  places,  saw  inhumanly  gibbeted  men  whose  only  crime 
was  that  of  having  been  too  faithful  to  a  cause  which  they  consid- 
ered as  that  of  their  country  and  of  justice. 

All  minds  v.'ere  penetrated  with  horror  ;  all  hearts  were  inflamed 
with  an  implacable  and  never-dying  hatred  against  such  ferocious 
victors.     A  cry  of  vengeance  rebounded  amidst  this  exasperated 
people  ;  ali  detested  a  king  who  had  devoted  them  to  the  oppression  of 
these  brutal  executors  of  his  will.     His  standard  became  an  object  of 
execration.     The  British  generals  learned  by  cruel  experience,  that 
executions  and  despair  are  frail  securities  for  the  submission  of  a 
people  planted  in  distant  regions,  actuated  by  a  common  opinion,  and 
embarked  with  passion  in  a  generous  enterprise.     Nor  were  these 
the  or'y  rigors  which  Cornwallis  thought  it  expedient  to  exercise,  in 
ordei  to  confirm  the  possession  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  his 
arms.     To  complete  the  reduction  of  the  patriots,  he  employed  ar- 
rests and  sequestrations.     He  feared  that  the  presence  in  Charles- 
ton of  the  leading  men,  who,  persevering  in  their  character  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  had  refused  to  accept  that  of  subjects,  might  tend  to  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  resistance.     He  likewise  learned,  as  the  British  writers 
affiim,  that  these  prisoners  had  maintained  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  English  nume,  the  proofs  of  which  had  been 
found  in  the  baggage  of  the  American  generals  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Camden.     These  motives  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to  justify 
the  seizure  and  imprisonment  at  Sl  Augustine,  in  East  Florida,  of 
more  than  thirty  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of  the  American  party. 
They  were  all  of  the  number  of  those  who  had  taken  the  most  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  republican  government,  and  vi'ho  had 
shown  themselves  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  the  present  war.  Then, 
desirous  to  prevent  those  who  were,  or  whom  he  believed,  opposed 
to  Great  Britain,  from  assisting  the  congress  with  their  pecuniary 
nK;ans,  or  witl:  a  hope  to  constrain  them  to  submission,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  purporting  the  sequestration  of  the  possessions  of  who- 
ever should  hold  correspondence  with  the  congress,  act  in  its  name, 
join  the  enemies  of  England,  or  excite  the  people  to  revolt  by  word 
or  deed.     He  constituted,  at  the  same  time,  a  commissioner  over 
sequestrated  estates,  with  obligation  to  account  to  the  families  of  the 
forfeited  for  a  part  of  their  net  revenue  ;  a  fourth  to  those  consisting 
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of  a  wife  and  children,  and  a  sixth  to  wives  without  children      A 

t^rXe':77'  r '''-'  ^^"^^"^  ^"^  ^^  tht 

^v^^oh^{  u"^'^^'^"*  measures,  combined  with  a  rigorous 

^atchfulness  over  the  movements  of  the  suspected,  appearedfo  the 

in  the  province  of  South  Carohna.     And  as  to  North  Carolina  it 

i^^rl":  dThe'h^'  'T''''  '''"'  ^'^"  the  weather  beclmrte'n. 
perate,  and  the  harvests  were  over.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course 
of  ^.s  history,  how  far  these  hopes  were  confirmed  by  the  e^'en 

Whde  the  season  had  caused  the  suspension  of  hos^ilUies  in  the 
two  Carohnas.  and  while,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the   u^^^^^^ 
of  the  Americans  by  land,  and  that  of  the  English  by  sea  had  "ccl^ 

general  attention.  During  some  time,  a  design  had  been  maturing 
in  the  shades  of  mystery,  whose  execution,  had  it  succeeded  to  Z 
wish  of  its  authors,  would  have  involved  the  tota  ruin  of  he  Lmy 
of  W  ashington,  and,  perhaps,  the  entire  subjugation  of  America  A 
single  instant  more,  and  the  work  of  so  many  years,  cemented  tt 
such  a  cost  of  gold  and  blood,  might  have  bee/  demoted  to  it. 
foundations  by  a  cause  altogether  unthought  of.     The  Msh  h^d 

well  nigh  arrived,bymeansof  treason,  atfhat  object whi^htuh  five 
years  of  .ntrigues  and  of  combats  they  had  not  been  able  to  att^^ 
and  ,t  was  even  at  the  hands  of  the  man  they  least  suspected  Tai 
the  Americans  were  to  have  received  the  mo'st  fatal  bir  They 
had  but  too  manifest  a  proof,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  In 

rZedlTmt t"'f.  '""  "'T''    "^^^^  '^^-^^  '^^'  -ntho 
displayed  the  most  enthusiasm  for  a  cause,  are  often  also  those  who 

ro  T.      .r"?'  ""^"^'^^"^ '  ^"^  '^^'  -»  i-atiable  thirst  of  pe]f 

hrift  f  b"  t  T'  rf  ^«''^-'  --Jy  conduct  the  ambition  spe'nl' 

thnft  to  barter  basely  for  gold  even  the  safety  of  his  country.     Pri- 

vate  virtues  are  mcontestably  the  original  and  only  basis  of  pubhc 

m  egnty ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  L  man  wUhout 

morals  who  arrives  at  the  first  offices  of  the  republic  has  no  othpr 

object  but  to  satiate  his  ambition  or  his  cupidit/at  he  expen^^^^^^^^^ 

Ins  fe llow-citizens.     If  he  encounter  obstacles,  he  is  ripe  for  deeds 

of  violence  within,  and  treason  without.     Th^  name  of  genera^^^^^^^ 

nold  was  deservedly  dear  to  all  the  Americans ;  they  conldered  ht 

as  one  of  their  most  intrepid  defenders.     Numerous  wounTs   and 

lerd'^     ''/v'"'  ^^f  ^'"^^^  ^^P"-^  ^^-  «^  the  use  of  o^e 
leg,  had  .orced  him  to  take  repose  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 

The  congress,  with  the  concurrence  of  Washington,  in  recom- 

•  SiP'-nied  hiiii  commandant  of  Philadelphia, 
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immediately  after  that  city  was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  return- 
ed under  American  domination.  Here  Arnold  lived  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  showed  himself  extremely  grasping  in  order  to  support 
it.  He  had  established  himself  in  the  house  of  Penn,  and  had  fur- 
nished it  in  the  most  sumptuo^.s  manner.  His  play,  his  table,  hia 
balls,  his  concerts,  his  banquets,  would  have  exhausted  the  most  im- 
mense fortune.  His  own,  and  the  emoluments  of  his  employment, 
being  far  from  sufficient  to  defray  such  extravagance,  he  had  betaken 
himself  to  commerce  and  privateering.  His  speculations  proved 
unfortunate ;  his  debts  accumulated,  his  creditors  tormented  him. 
His  boundless  arrogance  revolted  at  so  many  embarrassments  ;  yet 
he  would  diminish  nothing  of  this  princely  state.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  conceived  the  shameful  idea  of  re-imburbing  himself 
from  the  public  treasure  for  all  he  had  squandered  in  riotous  living. 
Accordingly,  he  rresented  accounts  more  worthy  of  a  shameless 
usiirer  than  of  a  general.  The  government,  astonished  and  indig- 
nant, appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  them.  They  refused 
not  merely  to  approve  them  ;  they  reduced  the  claims  of  Arnold  to 
half.  Enraged  at  their  decision,  he  loaded  them  with  reproaches  and 
insults,  and  appealed  from  it  to  the  congress.  Several  of  its  members 
were  charged  to  examine  these  accounts  anew,  and  to  make  report. 
They  declared  that  the  commissioners  had  allowed  Arnold  more  than 
he  had  any  right  to  demand.  His  wrath  no  longer  observed  measure ; 
the  congress  itself  became  the  object  of  the  most  indecent  invectives 
that  ever  fell  from  a  man  in  high  station.  This  conduct,  far  from 
restoring  tranquillity,  produced  a  quite  contrary  effect.  That  spirit 
of  order  for  which  the  Americans  are  distinguished,  did  not  permit 
them  to  quit  thus  an  affair  already  in  progress.  Arnold  was  accused 
of  peculation  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  brought  before  acourt 
martial  to  take  his  trial.  Among  the  charges  laid  against  him,  he 
was  accused  of  having  converted  to  his  own  use  the  British  merchan- 
dise he  had  found  and  confiscated  at  Philadelphia,  in  1778  ;  as  also 
of  having  employed  the  public  carriages  for  the  service  of  different 
private  individuals,  and  especially  for  his  own  and  that  of  his  associ- 
ates in  the  commerce  of  New  Jersey.  The  court  sentenced  him  to 
be  reprimanded  by  Washington.  This  sentence  neithe  ?  satisfied  the 
accused  nor  the  accusers.  The  latter  exclaimed  that  more  regard 
had  been  shown  to  the  past  services  of  Arnold  than  for  justice  ;  the 
former  broke  into  bitter  complaints  of  the  iniquity  of  his  judges  and 
ingratitude  of  his  country.  His  pride  could  not  brook  so  public  =i 
disgrace ;  he  had  seen  himself  the  idol  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he 
was  now  become  the  object  of  their  contempt,  if  not  hatred     lu 
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the  blindness  of  his  vengeance,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  n:i..ht  still 
iht  his  passions  with  British  gold,  since  he  no  longer  could  with  Amer - 
jcan,  he  reso  ved  to  add  perfidy  to  avidity,  and  treason  to  pillte. 
DeterminecUhat  h.s  country  sliould  resume  the  yoke  of  England  Tie 
developed  h.s  projects  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  colonel  Rob- 
inson.     Generd  Clinton  was  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
ts  contents.     He  committed  this  secret  negotiation  to  major  Andre, 
his  aid-de-camp,  a  young  man  as  distinguished  for  the  suavity  of  his 
manners  and  the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  as  for  the  singular  comeli- 
ness  of  his  person.     Arnold  and  Andre  corresponded  Together,  un- 
der  the  assumed  names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson.     The  American 
general  was  promised  a  corresponding  rank  in  the  British  army,  and 
considerable  sums  of  gold.     He,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  rende    the 
king  some  signal  service.     The  consequence  of  this  understanding 
^-as  a  demand  that  West  Point  should  be  given  up  to  the  royal  troops" 
Ihat  fortress,  situated  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  is  of 
extreme  importance  in  that  it  defends  the  passage  of  the  mountains 
n  the  upper  par  of  the  river.     Accordingly,  the  Americans  had  been 
at  such  pains  and  expense  to  render  it  impregnable,  that  it  was  called 
withreasonMc  GMtar  of  America.  Into  this  all-important  citadel, 
Arnold  formally  pledged  himself  to  introdux^e  the  English.     Hence 
pretending  to  have  taken  an  aversion  to  the  residence  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  that  he  wished  to  resume  an  active  service  in  the  army,  he 
requested  and  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point,  and  of  all  the 
American  troops  cantoned  in  that  quarter.     But  his  plan  embraced 
more  than  the  mere  delivery  of  the  fortress  ;  he  purposed  so  toTcat 
er  his  forces  in  the  environs,  that  Clinton  might  easily  fall  upon  them 
by  surprise,  and  cut  them  off  at  the  same  stroke.     Masters  of  Wei" 
*  omt,  and  having  no  more  enemies  before  them,  the  English  would 
then  have  marched  rapidly  against  Washington,  who  had  distributed 
his  troops  upon  the  two  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  their  destruction  must 
have  been  total  and  inevitable.     Thus,  therefore,  besides  West  Point 
and  those  passes  which  had  been  so  often  disputed,  and  for  whicli  the 
British  government  had  undertaken  the  fatal  expedition  of  Burcroyn^ 
the  Americans  would  have  lost  their  whole  armv,  their  artillery,  theh 
mumtions  of  war,  and  their  best  officers.     May  it  not  even  be  con- 
jec  ured,  that  if  the  English  should  have  profited  of  the  confusion 
and  consternation  which  could  not  fail  to  have  resulted  from  so 
sudden  a  catastrophe,  the  United  States  would  have  found  them- 
selves necessitated  to  receive  the  law  of  the  conqueror^ 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Washington  had  been  called  to 
Hartford,  in  Connp.cl.cut,  upon  some  artairs  which  required  hi.  pres- 
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encc.  The  conspirators  considered  tlie  occasion  propitious  for  the 
accomphshment  of  their  designs.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  order  to 
concert  more  particularly  the  last  measures,  major  Andre  should 
repair  secretly  to  the  presence  of  Arnold.  Accordingly,  in  the  night 
of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  he  landed  from  the  Vulture  sloop 
of  war,  wliich  already  long  since  Clinton  had  stationed  up  the  river 
not  far  from  West  Point,  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  parties.  Arnold  and  Andre  passed  the  whole  night  in  con- 
ference. The  day  having  dawned  before  all  their  dispositions  were 
concluded,  the  British  aid-de-camp  was  concealed  in  a  secure  place. 
Tlie  following  night,  he  wished  to  regain  the  Vulture ;  but  the  boat- 
men would  not  convey  liim  thither,  because  the  excess  of  his  pre- 
cautions had  inspired  them  with  some  distrust.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  the  way  o^  the  land.  Arnold  gave  him  a  horse  and  a  passport 
under  the  name  of  Anderson.  Until  then  he  had  wo.n  the  British 
uniform  under  a  riding  coat;  he  threw  it  off,  and  took  a  common 
dress,  though,  it  is  said,  much  against  his  will,  and  at  the  earnest 
importunity  of  Arnold.  He  had  already  safely  passed  the  American 
guards  and  outposts,  and  might  reasonably  hope  to  arrive  without 
obstacle  at  ISew  York  ;  but  fate  had  reserved  a  different  issue  for 
the  infamous  perfidy  of  Arnold,  »nd  the  generous  devotion  of  major 
Andre  towards  his  country. 

As  he  was  going  through  Tarrytown,  a  village  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  first  British  posts,  three  soldiers  of  the  militia,  who 
happened  to  be  there,  threw  themselves  across  his  passage.  He 
showed  them  his  passport;  they  suffered  him  to  continue  his  route. 
All  of  u  sudden,  one  of  these  three  men,  more  distrustful  than  his 
comrades,  thought  he  had  observed  something  particular  in  the  person 
of  the  traveller  ;  he  called  him  back.  Andre  asked  them  where 
they  were  from.  '  From  down  below,'  they  replied,  intending  te 
say  from  New  York.  The  young  man,  too  frank  to  suspect  a  snare, 
immediately  answered, '  And  'io  am  I.'  They  arrest  him.  He  then 
declared  himself,  for  what  lie  was,  a  British  officer.  He  offered  all 
the  gold  he  had  with  him,  a  valuable  watch,  rewards  and  rank  in  the 
IJritish  army  as  the  price  of  liis  release ;  all  his  eflbrts  were  vain. 
John  Paulding,  David  Williams, and  Isaac  Van  Wert, — such  were  the 
names  of  the  three  soldiers, — were  found  incorruptible ;  a  disinterest- 
edness the  more  worthy  of  eulogium,  as  they  were  poor  and  obscure. 
Thus,  in  the  very  moment  when  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chiefs 
of  the  American  army,  a  man  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for 
his  brilliant  exploits,  betrayed,  out  of  a  base  vengeance,  the  country 
he 'had  served,  and  sold  it  for  a  purse  of  gold,  three  common  soldiei.s 
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papers  writlcn  bv  the  hand  of Tr'n^n  i,'  ,/  ■"'  '"''"  '"■""' 
detailed  informaLn  wSespe^.r  L  Z^^^^^^  ""Tl"'"?  "'"  ■""»' 
their  nu,„itions,  the  garrLTof  flW  p"^  ,  "f  .""'  ^"«'™''n». 
mode  of  directing  an  ■MTr,^  1  ^°'"'' '"''  "«'  "o^'  '"table 
co,,duetcd  Sre  tTe  IS.  ^'7  """  ''""'^'-  ^"1°'  ^ndro  was 
Afraid  of  h„r&.  A,lt  L  "'™7"'''"'  «he  advanced  pons, 
charaeter,  and  bravh,.T,e  d^  ""rT*""  '^''"'^'"^  "'  ">'»  '™« 
a  .py,  if  il  shoul    b  1  t  rerhatt^S  '"  ""•"  «" 

i.o  persisted  in  affirming  that  L  wa    A„^tr„  "'  '"l"™"' 

passport.     The  Ameri^tn  7m"  ^"dcrson,  as  indicated  by  his 

could  no,  persuadf  imsolfta  T       "  '7  7^'  '"  '''"''»'  ''» 

shed  his  blordfortXw^ntSdtb^^^^^^^ 

rat-rsirrd^t^rst^rrf^^^^^ 

of  this  event  excited    universal    amazement      Th.  ,  ^  "^T? 

had  arrested  Andre  ^  ^'  P'"'"'  "P^"  *^«««  ^•^'^> 
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When  major  Andre,  from  the  time  elapsed,  could  infer  *hat  Ar- 
nold must  be  in  safety,  he  revealed  nis  name  and  rank.  He  ap- 
peared less  solicitous  about  his  safety,  than  to  prove  that  he  was 
neither  an  impostor  nor  a  spy.  He  endeavored  to  refute  the  ap- 
pearances which  seemed  to  depose  against  him.  He  affirmed  that 
his  intention  had  been  merely  to  come  and  confer,  upon  neutral 
ground,  with  a  person  designated  by  his  general ;  but  that  thence  he 
had  been  trepanned  and  drawn  within  the  Arjierican  lines.  From 
that  moment,  he  added,  none  of  his  steps  could  be  imputed  to  his 
default,  since  he  then  found  himself  in  the  power  of  others.  Wash- 
ington, meanwhile,  created  a  court  martial ;  among  its  members, 
besides  many  of  the  most  distinguished  American  officers,  were  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  the  baron  de  Steuben.  Major  Andre  ap- 
peared before  his  judges  ;  they  were  specially  charged  to  investi- 
gate and  define  the  nature  of  the  offense,  and  the  punishment  it 
involved,  according  to  the  laws  cf  war.  The  demeanor  of  the  young 
Englishman  was  equally  remote  from  arrogance  and  from  mean- 
ness. His  blooming  years,  the  ingenuous  cast  of  his  features,  the 
mild  elegance  of  his  manners,  had  concihated  him  an  interest  in 
every  heart. 

In  the  meantime,  Arnold,  being  safely  arrived  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture, immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington.  He  impudently 
declared  in  it  that  it  was  the  same  patriotism  of  which  he  had  never 
ceased  to  give  proofs  since  the  origin  of  the  contest,  which  had  now 
prescribed  him  his  present  step,  whatever  men  might  think  of  it,  al- 
ways so  ill  judges  of  the  actions  of  others.  Ho  added,  that  he 
asked  nothing  for  himself,  having  already  but  too  much  experience 
of  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  but  that  he  prayed  and  conjuied 
the  commander-in-chief  to  have  the  goodness  to  preserve  his  \v\ie 
from  the  insults  of  an  irritated  people,  by  sending  iicr  to  Phiios . 
among  her  friends,  or  by  permitting  her  to  come  and  rejoin  hi. 
New  York.  This  letter  was  followed  by  a  dispatch  from  color., 
Robinson,  likewise  dated  on  board  the  Vulture.  He  earnestly 
demanded  that  major  Andre  should  be  released,  urging,  in  his 
defense,  that  he  had  gone  ashore  on  public  business  and  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag,  as  well  by  the  invitation  of  Arnold  as  by  the 
command  of  his  own  general ;  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  rcguiiir 
passport  for  his  return  to  New  York  ;  that  all  his  doings  during  tiie 
lime  he  had  passed  with  the  Americans,  and  especially  the  change 
of  his  dress  and  name,  had  been  dictated  by  the  will  of  Arnold. 
The  colonel  concluded  with  alledging  that  the  major  could  no  longer 
be  detained  without  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  flags  and  a  con- 
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Naturally  ave":      ft'  hll  '  Z'^rr  "f  /"-"»• 
under  tl.o  pro.ection  of  !  Z    Iddinl   ,haf  i^rV"^"' ™'"° 

to  be  considered  -s  a  spy,  and  a.s  such  to  be  punished  rth  deafh 
Washington  notified  this  sentence  to  Clinton,  in  the  answe    t  ht 
e  ter.     He  recapitulated  all  the  circumstances  of  the  offense    n 
viting  him  to  ol«erve,  that  although  they  were  of  a  nllLr.?    '.  ?' 

me:lo?lVV\'  """'^"'"  *^  ™""  "-'-'  l.ad  passed  the'    dl 
rjish  r.'Tht  h:  .-•'P''^?'?'-     »"•  Cnnton,  hJf  delirious'  vis. 
an  uish  at  the  destiny  of  Andre,  whom  he  loved  with  the  utmo.l 
tenderness,  did  not  restrict  himself  to  the  efforts  ho  hnH,  ^T 
made  to  preserve  hiin.     He  again  wrote  to  Wafh  mo^  p  „yit  S 

ZnZ  =''?•     ^^"  '•'^"^'"  ^■^^'•ted  himself  with  extreme 

earnestness  to  prove  that  Andre  could  not  be  considered  la  soT 
He  repeatea  the  arguments  already  advanced  of  the  p^t^JS 
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and  of  th:;  necessity  that  controlled  the  actions  of  Andre  while  ho 
was  in  the  power  of  Arnold,  But  perceiving  that  his  reasoning  pro- 
duced no  effect,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  by  the  voice  of  humani 
ty ;  he  alledged  the  essential  importance  of  mitigating  by  generous 
counsels  the  rigors  of  war ;  he  extolled  the  clemency  of  general  Clin- 
ton, who  had  never  put  to  death  any  of  those  persons  who  had  violat- 
ed tlic  laws  of  war;  he  reminded,  that  major  Andre  was  particularly 
dear  to  the  general-in-chief,  and  that  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
conduct him  to  New  York,  any  American,  of  whatever  crime  ac- 
cused, and  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  should  be  immediately 
set  a*,  liberty.     He  made  still  another  proposition  ;  and  that  was,  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  and  to  refer  the  affair  to  the 
decision  of  two  officers  familiar  alike  with  the  laws  of  war  and  of 
nations,  such  as  the  generals  Knyphauscn  and  Rochambeau.  Finally, 
eneral  Robertson  presented  a  letter  from  Arnold,  directed  to  Wash- 
ington, by  which  he  endeavored  to  exculpate  the  British  prisoner, 
and  to  take  all  the  blame  of  his  conduct  upon  himself.   He  did  not  re- 
tire till  after  having  threatened  the  most  terrible  retaliations,  if  the 
sentence  of  the  court  martial  was  executed ;  he  declared  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  rebels  of  Carolina,  whose  life  general  Clinton  had  hith- 
erto generously  spared,  should  be  immediately  punished  with  death. 
The  interposition  of  Arnold  could  not  but  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
Andre ;  and  even  if  the  Americans  had  been  inclined  to  clemency, 
his  letter  would  have  sufficed  to  divert  them  from  it.   The  conference 
had  no  effect. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  Englishman  prepared  himself  for  death. 
He  manifested,  at  its  approach,  not  that  contempt  which  is  often  no 
other  than  dissimulation,  or  brutishness ;  nor  yet  that  weakness 
which  is  peculiar  to  effeminate,  or  guilty  men  ;  but  that  firmness 
which  is  the  noble  characteristic  of  the  virtuous  and  brave.  He  re- 
gretted life,  but  he  sighed  still  deeper  at  the  manner  of  losing  it.  He 
could  have  wished  to  die  as  a  soldier,  that  is,  to  be  shot ;  but  he  was 
doomed  to  the  punishment  of  spies  and  malefactors,  to  the  infamous 
death  of  the  halter.  This  idea  struck  him  with  horror ;  he  painted 
it  with  force  to  the  court  martial.  It  made  him  no  answer,  not  will- 
ing to  grant  his  request,  and  esteeming  it  a  cruelty  to  refuse  it  ex- 
pressly. Two  other  causes  of  despair  increased  the  anguish  of  the 
unhappy  youth.  One  was  the  fear  that  his  death  would  reduce  to 
indigence  and  wretchedness  a  mother  and  three  sisters,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  whom  he  supported  with  his  pay ;  the  second, 
lest  the  public  voice  should  accuse  Clinton  of  having  precipitated 
him,  by  his  orders,  into  his  present  dreadful  situation.    He  could  not 
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h.nk  w.tJ.ou  the  most  hitter  regrets,  that  his  death  might  he  laid  to 
the  charge  of  that  man.  whom  ho  loved  and  respectcVthe  most 
He  oh  a,     a  permission  to  write  to  him  ;  he  used  it  but  to  reTom 
mend  to  his  protection  his  unhappy  mother  an-'  .inters  nnH  ITu 
testu^ony  tLt  it  was  not  only  aga'iL't  his  in^.uL  ;  hu  'even   gatl 

s  positive  orders,  that  he  had  introduced  himself  nto  the  camp  "f 
the  Americans,  and  had  assumed  a  disguise      TLp  Z       !''''"P  ""[ 

foot  of  Iho  g,bbet.  he  ,„i<l ;  And  must  I  ,lic  thu.,  ?     Ho  waf  In  u  or 

ound  grief.  At  length,  after  having  passed  a  few  moments  in  nriver 
.e  pronouneed  these  words,  which  were  his  last ;  '  Bea^wi tnr,  tta 
I  d  e  as  a  brave  man  should  die.'     Sueh  was  he  just  bun  fokn 

tn2'        uT  "  ^'"P  "' '""'•""'  °'"  ™<""i<=» >" we"  as  friend, 

,™y  ^T'""'  "'"■  "-"'  "■■  '"»'''".  'ha'  Pollu'ed  soul  was  ,ti  i 
capable  of  remorse.     The  English  themselves  eyed  him  witirXl  o 

napless  Andre.   In  pohoy,  nevertheless,  any  instrument  bcina  tliou.rhl 
good,  provided  ,t  serves  the  end  proposed,  Arnold  was  created  bf  a 
der.ge„eral  m  the  British  armies.     Clinton  hoped  that  the  name 

Americans  to  join  the  royal  standard.     Arnold  at  least  w.^  xvrll 

much  fervor  for  the  cause  of  England.  And  such  being  the  irresisti- 
Me  ascendant  of  virtue,  that  even  the  most  depraved  L  forced  to 
sume  us  semblance,  he  thought  fi,  to  pubhsh  a  memorial,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  mask  h,s  mfamy.  He  alledged  that  in  the  emmnence 
.nent  of  the  troubles,  he  had  taken  arms"  because  he  believed  ,te 
rights  of  his  country  were  infringed  ;  that  he  had  given  into  the 
declaration  of  independence,  although  he  had  thought  it"l  t  med 

e«elded"h  "  '""'  ""'T' '""  "  ^"'^"'"■S"""  '"•^" '-  '  d' 

extended  her  arms  to  embrace  them,  offering  them  the  most  ius 

and  the  most  honorable  conditions,  the  refusal  "of  the  insurgent  ,™ 

ospecially  their  alliance  with  France,  had  entirely  changed  L  lat  ire 

of  the  quarrel,  and  transformed  a  glorious  cause  into  a  crS   i^ 

revolt ;  that  ever  since  that  epoch  he  had  been  desirous  to    "m' 

the  relations  of  ancient  allegiance  towards  England.     He  declai  icd 

with  violence  against  the  congress;  he  paiuttd  in  the  most  oZu 

^  ors  Its  tyranny  and  avarice ;  he  railed  against  the  JonZh 

France,  alTeeting  a  profound  grief  that  the  dearest  interests  of  th, 

country  had  thus  been  sacrificed  to  an  arrogant,  inveterate  and  pe 
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fidious  enemy.     He  represented  Franeo  as  too  feeble  to  estiiblish 
independence,  as  tlu;  bitterest  foe  of  the  protestant  faith,  as  deceitfully 
j)retending  u  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  the  hun>an  race,  while  she  h(!ld 
her  own  children  in  vassalage  and  servitude.     Arnold  finished  with 
tlecluring,  that  he  had  80  long  delayed  the  disclosure  of  his  senti- 
liients,  from  a  wish,  by  some  important  service,  to  cftect  the  deliver- 
unce  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  edusion  of  blood.     He  addressed  this  memorial  to  his  country- 
men in  gejK'ral.     A  few  days  after,  he  published  another,  directed 
to  the  olRcers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army.     He  exhorted 
them  to  come  and  place  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  king, 
where  they  would  find  promotion  and  increase  of  pay.     He  vaunted 
of  wishing  to  conduct  the  flower  of  the  American  nation  to  peace, 
liberty  and  safety;  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  hands  of  France, 
and  of  those  who  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  perdition.     He 
nlfirmed  that  America  was  become  a  prey  to  avarice,  an  object  of 
Hcorn  for  her  enemies,  and  of  pity  for  lier  friends  ;  that  she  had  ex- 
changed her  liberty  for  oppression.     He  represented  the  citizens 
thrust  into  dungeons,  despoiled  of  their  property  ;  the  youth  dragged 
to  war,  blood  streaming  in  torrents.   .'What,'   ho  exclauned,  *  is 
America  now,  but  a  land  of  widows,  or[)hans  and  beggars?     If  Eng- 
land were  to  cease  her  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  how  could  she 
hope  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  that  religion  for  which  our  fathers  once 
L-raved  ocean,  climate  and  deserts  .-'     Has  not  the  abject  and  profli- 
gate congress  been  seen  of  late  to  attend  ma- •,  and  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  of  an  anti-christian  cliurch,  against  the  corruptions  of 
which  our  pious  ancestors  would  have  borne  testimony  at  the  price 
of  their  blood  ? '     These  declamations  of  a  traitor  proved  the  more 
fruitless  the  more  they  were  insolent  and  exaggerated.     America, 
moreover,  had  writers  who  stepped  forward  ti,  lefute  them,  in  a  style 
as  animated  as  the  reasoning  was  triumphant.     They  observed, 
among  other  things,  that  none  more  than  Arnold,  even  subsequent 
to  the  rejection  of  accommodation  with  England,  had  been  the  de- 
voted and  obsequious  courtier  of  France,  none  more  than  him  had 
tlanced  attendance  upon  her  generals  and  agents  ;  that  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  minister  Gerard  at  Philadelphia,  he  had  pressed  him 
to  inhabit  his  house ;  that  he  had  lavished,  in  his  honor,  the  most  sump- 
tuous banquets,  the  most  splendid  balls,  the  most  gorgeous  galas ; 
that  he  had  been  the  supple  flatterer  of  Silas  Deane,  the  most  ser- 
vile tool  of  France ;  in  a  word,  that  on  all  occasions  he  had  given  the 
French  grounds  to  believe  that  they  had  not  in  all  the  United  States 
n  more  sincere  friend  than  himself.     '  But  such,'  it  was  said,  '  is  the 
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Thus  ArnaU  r  ""''tt'i'^'U  to  tax  others  with  their  own  vices  ' 

0„ly  to  icstifv  h"  r  hLh  .!     "^  r   /  *"■  ""'  P"'"P''I'"»  »f  Arnold. 

erouti„»  in  Lor  of  ™?l  f  t^  ^  '!"/"'■  ""^^  P""''"'  »  '"""'"'ion 
hr.,,  frco  of  7,  ed„  i"'  "th"  "  '"  ",""""^  "'  '"" ''""''-'  '''•'- 
pr«o„.o,l  will  r^ilv.  r;i»l  f''  t"  ''""•""'  "•"  ""•'J'  '''""''I  be 
tlie  word  ruLZ  Zln',       f  "T"'  '"°™8  "P™  ""»  f«eo 

vile  men,  to  ai)ncarl^fo7„  h  ,r'  °"'P''"J' *"''«''■>''' "'h^r 
defection  nnd  docia  in^rh.™  ,r  "'  'u  ""''"'  °"'"«^  '"^  "■«' 
penalties  usually  3^^;"'^'''°'  '"''""  '"  ""  ""=  P-^"'  »"<i 

their  necessfryZi  and  ntviT,''  '^"'  '""P'  ""''  "=""i'»<l 
complete  th„/„  Trafoni^  Znrtf  '"  '^■™'"  "'^  ""W  »"" 
weretobethemoSporlTfn,,  J^f  "^  ^mmenccd,  and  which 
flattered  themX    Zt    If  ,""""■•" "'  *^™'''">-     They 

North  Carolirwruld    °ffil    .'°!?°'  "'  "■"''  ™"=''  "P™ 

evacuate  if  Ledfatlv  Thl"  "'f'T'f .""'  '^"«=*='»  ■"""'"> 
^pectivenotoZ'heconoueJtoT.h?  *" '"''""''  '"  ""  ■''''""'  P"" 
ginia.  They  calculteSl  !l  ^'"T""'  ■""  "''o  ">"  °f  Vir- 
Carolinas,  of  GeoS  a^d  n1  V°",  ":.""'  T'*^^'™  "f  "«'  '«» 
Virginia,  'so  fert He^and "o  powerful  tL  '7  ''""'"  '"^^  "'''""  "-i^' 
burthen  of  the  war  must  ^f  Z.  V  ^™™''"''  ""'l-ed  by  tho 
Britain.  The  dltaHndtZ  ,  !  ''  '">"  '"  ""^  '""»  »f  Ci^"' 
them  inevitabfeLoJp„^  ""/'''"''•  '^""■"ies  appeared  to 

operate  «m^haneo«CSr tuUhif ""!.  ^""1™  ""'  '»  ^ 
advancing  from  S«uth^3„t"ca,fcl'"'"''i  f  "'^''"'^ 

x,:::f-h'z/'Zerhe^Hr^^^^^^ 
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lina.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Clinton  had  detached  upon  the 
Chesapeake  bay  a  corps  of  three  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  general  Leslie.     He  landed  his  troops  as  well  at  Portsmouth  as 
upon  the  adjacent  points  of  that  coast,  ravaging  and  burning  all  the 
magazines,  and  especially  those  of  tobacco,  of  whic^i  an  immense 
quantity  was  destroyed.     Many  merchant  vessels  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  EngHsh.     In  this  quarter,  they  were  to  wait  for  news  of  the 
approach  of  Cornwallis,  then  to  push  rapidly  forward  to  the  banks 
of  the  Roanoke,  where  the  junction  was  to  be  effected.     But  the 
distance  being  great,  and  as  unforeseen  accidents  might  impede  the 
contemplated  union  of  the  two  corps,  Clinton  had  directed  Leslie  to 
obey  the  orders  of  Cornwallis.     His  intention  was,  that  if  the  junc- 
tion by  land  was  found  subject  to  insurmountable  obstacles,  Corn- 
wallis might  cause  a  part  of  that  corps  to  come  round  to  him  in  the 
Carolinas,  by  way  of  the  sea.     That  general,  on  his  part,  had  put 
himself  on  the  march  from  Camden  upon  Charlottetown,  a  village 
situated  in  North  Carolina.     Nevertheless,  to  hold  South  Carolina  in 
check,  and  to  preserve  the  way  open  to  retreat  thither,  if  it  was 
necessary,  he  had  not  contented  himself  with  leaving  a  strong  «arri* 
son  in  Charleston.     Several  detachments  were  distributed  upon  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  frontier  ;  colonel  Brown  was  posted  at  Augusta, 
colonel  Cruger  at  Ninety-Six,  and  colonel  Trumbull  with  a  stronger 
corps  at  Camden.     Lord  CornwaUis  had  then  advanced,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  some  cavalry,  by  the  way  of  Hanging 
Rock,  toward  Catawba,  wiiile  Tarleton  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry 
passed  the  Wateree  and  ascended  along  its  eastern  bank.     The  two 
corps  were  to  rendezvous,  and  re-unite  at  Charlottetown.     They 
arrived  there  in  effect  about  the  last  of  September.     But  the  Eng- 
Hsh were  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  they  had  undertaken  a  far  more 
arduous  enterprise  than  they  had  contemplated .     The  country  in  the 
environs  of  Charlottetown  was  steril,and  broken  by  narrow  and  intri- 
cate defiles.  The  inhabitants  were  not  only  hostile,  but  also  most  vigi- 
lant and  audacious  in  attacking  detached  parties,  in  cutting  off  couri- 
ers and  convoys  while  on  the  way  from  Camden  to  Charlottetown. 
Hence  the  royalists  could  not  sally  into  the  open  country,  whether  to 
forage,  or  gain  intelligence,  except  in  strong  detachments.  Moreover, 
colonel  Sumpter,  always  enterprising,  and  prompt  to  seize  any  occa- 
sion for  infesting  the  British,  seemed  to  be  every  where  at  once, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  two  Carolinas.    Another  partisan  corps,  of 
similar  audacity,  had  just  been  formed  under  the  conduct  of  colonel 
Marion.     Finally,  the  alarming  intelligence  was  announced,  that 
colonel  Clarke  had  assembled  a  numerous  body  of  mountaineers 
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from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  a  most  hardy  and  waWike 
race  of  men.     Though  the  valiant  defense  of  colonel  Brown  Ld 
defeated  a  coup  demain  which  they  had  attempted  against  Augusta 
yet  they  st.ll  kept  the  field.     Their  chief  had  led%hem  info  he 
mountamous  part,  m  order  to  unite  with  colonel  Sumpter,or,  at  least 
If  the  corps  of  Ferguson  prevented  that,  to  await  new  re^inforce' 
mens  of  the  mhab.tants  of  those  regions,  whose  ardor  he  well  tew 
ihe  royahs  s  thus  found  themselves  surrounded  by  clouds  of  re- 
pubhcans      Placed  ,n  the  midst  of  a  country  where  every  thin, 
combined  agamst  them,  they  more  resembled  a  besieged  army  thaS 
roops  marchmgupon  an  expedition.     An  unexpected  accidenfcame 
to  aggravate  yet  more  the  distress  of  their  position.     ColonelFerr 
son,  as  we  have  already  se.n,  had  been  detached  by  lord  Cornwafhs 
upon  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  to  encourage  the  loydirto 
take  arms.     A  considerable  number  had  repaired  to  his  sWdar^ 
but  the  greater  part  were  of  the  most  profligate  and  of  the  mosJ 

the  sanction  of  their  chief,  they  put  every  thing  on  their  passage  to 
fire  and  sword.  Excesses  so  atrocious  mus?  have  inflamed  the 
coldest  hearts  with  the  desire  of  vengeance;  they  transported  the 
mountaineers  with  fury.     They  descended  into  the  plain  b^  or  rents 

ThTl^T  Tk  "•''  "'^^"'"  ^^^"^^^  ^^--  -'»^-  their  reach 
They  foamed  a    the  name  of  Ferguson  ;  they  conjured  the  chiefs 

t'  thatrv"m  r'T'  'u-  '''^  ^'^"  "p°" ''''  ^-^'^  «^  ^f-  -- 

wh  ;h  hP  h  T  T^^K'T^'  'jr  "'P'"^"  '^'  '^'^Ses  and  blood  with 
which  he  had  stained  himself.  Each  of  them  carried,  besides  his 
arms,  a  wa  let  and  a  blanket.  They  slept  on  the  naked  eart^n  the 
open  air;  the  water  of  the  rivulet  slaked  their  thirst;  they  f^d  on 

or^s't^  ^Th?  '""  ''!,'  *'Tr^  ^"  '''  ^--  they'S  in  th^ 
Selbv    SpT  ^  w'n  "'"^""'"^  ^^  '^^  "^^''"^J^  Campbell,  Cleveland, 
Selby,  Seveer,  Williams,  Brandy  and   Lacy.     Every  where  they 
demanded  Ferguson  with  loud  cries.     At  every  step  they  swore  to 
ex  ermmate  h.m.     At  length  they  found  him.    But  F.iuson  w^ 
not  a  man  that  any  danger  whatever  could  intimidate  ^  He  wa" 
posted  on  a  woody  eminence  which  conunands  all  the  adjacent  plaT 
and  has  a  circular  base.    It  is  called  Kings  Mountain.    An  advanced 
guard  defended  its  approach  by  the  direct  road.     The  mountaineer, 
con  forced  them  to  fall  back;  then,  forming  in  several  cZmn 
theyendeavoredtomaketheirwaygoodtoth^summit.     TheatTac; 
and  the  defense  were  equally  obstinate;  some  from  behind  tree 

At  elTh  t?     '  '""  '\ri:''  -^-^--d^n  extremely  brbk  fie 
At  length  those  commanded  bv  Clpvol^nri  o«:.,^j  , u.    .  . 
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the  hill.    The  English  repulsed  them  with  the  bayonet.     But  the 
column  of  Selby  came  up  at  the  same  instant,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  dispute  the  ground  with  it  immediately.     It  began  to  give  way, 
when  colonel  Campbell  took  part  in  the  combat.    Ferguson  received 
him  with  gallantry ;  but  what  could  avail  his  efforts  against  assaults 
incessantly  renewed,  and  always  with  more  fury !    He  was  surround- 
ed ;  and  he  did  all  that  a  man  of  skill  and  courage  could  do  to  ex- 
tricate himself.     But  already  the  crown  of  the  mount  was  inundated 
with  Americans.     They  summoned  Ferguson  in  vain  to  surrender ; 
lie  perisiied  sword  in  hand.     His  successor  immediately  demanded 
and  obtained  quarter.     The  carnage  had  been  dreadful ;  the  royal- 
ists had  to  regret  above  eleven  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  a  loss  extremely  serious  in  the  present  circumstances.     All 
the  arms  and  munitions  fell  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors.     They 
observed  the  laws  of  war  towards  the  English  ;  but  they  displayed 
an  excessive  rigor  against  the  loyalists.     They  hung  several  without 
listening  to  their  remonstrances.     They  alledged,  that  this  execution 
was  only  a  just  reprisal  for  that  of  the  republicans  put  to  death  by 
the  loyalists  at  Camden,  at  Ninety-Six,  and  at  Augusta.     They  even 
insisted  that  the  persons  whose  iiV'es  they  had  taken,  had  forfeited 
them  by  their  crimes  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.     Thus 
was  added  to  the  inevitable  rigors  of  war  all  the  ferocity  of  civil 
dissensions. 

The  mountaineers,  after  this  victory,  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
check  of  Kings  Mountain  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  British  interests 
in  the  Carolinas.  The  position  of  Cornwallis  became  critical.  The 
loyalists  no  longer  manifested  the  same  zeal  to  join  him  ;  and  he 
found  himself  with  a  feeble  army  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  steril 
country.  He  clearly  foresaw  that  a  movement  forward  would  but 
increase  the  embarrassments  under  which  he  already  labored.  Com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  relinquish  for  the  present  the  invasion  of  A  orth 
Carolina,  where  the  public  mind  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  re- 
publicans, he  resolved,  at  least,  to  maintain  himself  in  South  Carolina 
until  he  should  have  received  re-inforcements.  He  accordingly 
abandoned  Charlottetown,  repassed  the  Catawba,  and  took  post  at 
Winnsborough.  From  that  point,  he  was  at  hand  to  correspond  with 
Camden  and  Ninety-Six ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country 
secured  him  better  quarters.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  orders  to 
general  Leslie,  who  was  still  in  Virginia,  to  embark  his  troops  forth- 
with, and  after  having  touched  at  Wilmington,  to  repair  with  all 
expedition  to  Charleston. 
The  retreat  of  the  English  from  Charlottetown  to  Winnsborougli. 
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and  their  defeat  at  Kings  Mountain,  animated  the  republicans  with 
uncommon  alacnty.  They  hastened  in  multitude  to  place  themseTvls 
under  the  standards  of  their  most  daring  chiefs,  am^ong  whom  the 
more  promment  were  the  colonels  Sumpter  and  Marion  TheTatter 
scoured  the  lower,  the  former  the  upper  parts  of  the  prov^^  / 
Sometimes  Camden,  sometimes  Ninety-Six  were  menaced  Th^ 
oyal  troops  could  scarcely  quit  their  camp  for  provision,  wood  or 
forage,  without  runnmg  the  greatest  hazard  of  being  surpr  s^  To 
put  an  end  to  these  continual  alarms,  Tarleton  JdZZo.eJnt 

oni;1oTa"rl  h"'"'^  ^'T'  '"^  ^^^  ^---"'  ^^^  -tended 
only  to  harass  his  enemy,  and  not  to  engage  him  in  the  open  field 

retired  precipitately.     The  Englishman  puTsued  him    but  he  retv 

ed  at  the  same  instant,  orders  from  lord  Cornwallis,  enjoining  him 

to  turn  upon  colonel  Sumpter.     That  partisan  was  on^Le  LrcT 

towa^s  Nmety-Siv;  he  had  already  surprised  major  Wemis  upon 

Son"'''"'  ^^P*"-^  ™-y  P-oners,  both  horse  and  foot" 
Tarleton  exerting  a  scarcely  credible  diligence,  appeared  unexpect- 

bf  IVoft  '""r  ''  ^""P^^^'  "'^^  was  encampe'd  upon  the  ?ig  It 
bank  of  the  river  Tiger,  at  a  placo  called  Blackstocks.     The  position 
of  the  Americans  was  formidably  strong ;  it  was  covered  in  front  by 
he  river,  log  houses  and  palisades;  and  upon  the  two  flanks  by 
inaccessible  mountains,  or  narrow  and  difficult  defiles.     Tarleton 
hurried  on  by  his  ardor,  and  fearing  lest  Sumpter  should  pass  the 
Tiger  and  escape  him,  left  his  light  infantry,  and  even  a  part  of  h^^ 
legion  b,h.nd  and  pushed  forward  upon  the  enemy  with^a  body  of 
grenadiers  and  the  rest  of  his  cavalry.     The  actL  was  engJ.ed 
with  reciprocal  desperation.     A  British  regiment  wa.  so  rougWy 
^eated  that  it  was  compelled  to  fall  back  in  the  greatest  d  sorder 
Tarleton  to  restore  the  battle,  headed  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the 
center  of  the  Americans ;  they  received  it  without  givingtay^he 
Z^i^r^i  K?,  ^'""'  ^'»-«-If --strained  to  retreat,  leaving  upon 
the  field  of  battle  a  great  number  of  dead  and  wounded,  Imon" 
whom  were  found  several  officers  of  not^.     But  night  being  come" 
cobnel  Sumpter,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  did 

Tf  Ch- ^  K-P'  !;'u^  ^^'"'  '^^  ^"^'^^  t^°°P«  that  Tarleton  had 
left  behind  him  and  he  accordingly  repassed  the  river.  His  wound 
rot  permittmg  him  to  retain  the  command,  he  was  carried  by  faithful 
soldiers  into  the  secure  regions  of  the  mountains.  The  greater  part 
of  his  corps  then  disbanded.  Tarleton,  afte  •  having  scfireTfor  a 
few  days  the  conntry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiger,  returned  bv  easy 
marches  to  re.me  his  position  upon  Broad  river,  in  South  Carolina. 
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This  petty  war,  tliese  frequent  rencounters,  more  and  more  invigo 
rated  the  warHke  spirit  of  the  troops  of  the  two  parties. 

Meanwhile,  general  Gates  had  succeeded  in  assembling  some  few 
troops,  the  greater  part  cavalry,  and  in  order  to  support  the  partisans 
of  congress,  as  well  as  to  afford  them  a  rallying  point,  he  recrossed 
the  river  Yadkin,  and  took  post  at  Charlottetown,  with  intent  to 
winter  there.     He  thought  that  hostilities  could  not  be  continued 
during  the  bad  season    -vhich  was  then  about  to  set  in.     While  he 
applied  himself  with  zeal  to  these  preparatory  dispositions,  and  for- 
tune seemed  inclined  to  smile  upon  him  anew,  general  Greene  arrived 
at  camp.     His  military  reputation  and  his  tried  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  republic,  had  decided  the  congress  and  Washington  to  intrust 
him  with  the  command  a^  the  southern  provinces,  in  the  room  of 
Gates.     The  latter  evinced,  in  this  conjuncture,  that  country  was 
dearer  to  him  than  power  and  glory.     He  supported  so  unpleasant 
di>  ncident  with  such  constancy,  that  he  did  not  betray  a  single  mark 
of  discontent.     When  he  passed  through  Richmond,  in  returning  to 
his  own  province,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  sent  a  deputation  to  com- 
pliment him.     It  gave  him  assurance  that  the  remembrance  of  his 
glorious  achievements  could  not  be  effaced  by  any  misfortune,  pray- 
ing him  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Virginians  in  particular  would  never 
neglect  any  occasion  to  manifest  the  gratitude  they  bore  him,  as 
members  of  the  American  Union.     General  Greene  brought  with 
him  no  re-inforcement  from  the  northern  army  ;  he  expected  to  find 
sufficient  forces  in  the  southern  quarter.     He  was  accompanied  only 
by  colonel  Morgan  with  some  riflemen,  who  had  acquired  the  highest 
reputation.     His  army  was  consequently  extremely  feeble  ;  but  the 
woods,  the  swamps,  the  rivers,  with  which  the  country  was  every 
where  broken,  were  means  of  defense  sufficient  to  re-assure  him. 
As  his  intention  was  merely  to  infest  the  enemy,  by  avoiding  gene- 
ral actions,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  harass,  and  little  by  little  to  re- 
duce him.     It  was  about  the  same  time  that  general  Leslie  arrived 
from  Virginia  at  Charleston,  with  a  re-inforcement  of  more  than  two 
thousand  regular  troops.     He  found  fresh  orders  in  that  city,  in  pur- 
suance of  which,  he  put  himself  immediately  on  the  march  with  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  to  rejoin  lord  Cornwallis  at  Winnsborough. 

1781.  This  addition  of  force  renewed  with  the  British  general 
the  desire  to  reduce  North  Carolina,  and  to  proceed  thence  into 
Virginia.  But  the  bet  ter  to  secure  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  a 
council  of  war  decided  that  it  should  noi  be  confided  to  the  army  of 
Cornwallis  alone  ;  and  that  it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  supported 
by  another  expedition  simultaneously  directed  on  the  part  of  Virginia 
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Orecno.     LrSlT  .^VT^  re-inforcc,nen.s   to  general 
<=hcsapcakXTl^  t:i^"-  I'™'''  had  been  detacho/.o  .he 

point  I  nnght'rtctlt  mCt  favrw  "f  '^  '""•"  "'"'"'•"■" 
sion.     The  Enrf  sh  t\J.«    ""''.^blo  to  a  mischievous  impres- 

ample  vvoS:tn  ^,  g  arn'IroftT'  T  '"  "™^  ^"'- 
from  the  colors  of  the  repuCto  tl  :;  ^e tin^ ^^^^^^^  "-« 
this  commission  with  ecstasy;  he  doDar.,^rti„  7"°''' '"."^^^d 
transports  and  sixteen  hundred  men      Th  ™'.'  "  "'">  "fy 

he  commenced  the  most  shoH,l„^  T""™' '"'  ''='<'  '»"<•«<•- 

field  experienced  airWf^^rB^,,TS«^-    '^''^'>"«'«<i  and  Smith: 

parts;  tLinhabitalflew  J„f "' W°"t^  T  '^"'""^  "»  ■"' 
Portsmouth,  where  he  laboll?  '  T u^''^"'^  "> '''"  '^'=''  "P"" 
abandon  that  coa  t  becnl„  I  "^''  '"'""''f-     «"=  """W  "ot 

conflagrations,  had  no  suc^  fa  chiton  t  ^f^''^^^^^^^'  P'^nder, 
The  campaign  had  ahead  t ^r  i^  llTc^^'r  ST* 
hostile  generals  maneuvered  each  according  tc  the  plan  ho  T^, 
framed.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  set  out  from  Winlboi  a  "^ 
marching  between  the  BrmH  -.nA  n  / '""'"/" '""^borough,  and  was 

n-ialUhave  tl^lf  |t  t  iTtt^^ ^^^^^^^^^^  "^^ 
Morgan,  and  crushed  them  both  without  dffi'ur'^R.  T"  T 
American  general  had  calculated  ,l"„t" n^'--    "  cn^     '"  "! 
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by  too  many  obstacles  to  act  with  such  celerity ;  perhaps,  also,  he 
had  not  yet  heard  of  the  junction  of  Leslie  and  Cornwallis.  The 
latter  general  immediately  detached  Tarleton  with  his  legion  of  cav- 
alry and  a  body  of  infantry  to  cover  Ninety-Six.  On  arriving  in 
that  part,  Tarleton  found  every  thing  quiet ;  the  enemy  had  retired 
after  some  light  skirmishes.  He  then  determined  to  march  against 
Morgan,  confident  of  being  able  either  to  rout  him  by  surprise,  or  at 
least  to  drive  him  beyond  the  Broad  river,  which  would  have  left  the 
ways  clear  to  the  royal  army.  He  consulted  lord  Cornwallis  by  let- 
ter, who  not  only  approved  his  design,  but  resolved  also  to  concur  to 
its  execution,  by  a-i  -  ':^c;  the  left  bank  of  the  Broad,  in  order  to 
menace  li.e  rear  of  ?  ?  .   Every  thing  went  well  for  them  at  first. 

Tarleton,  after  having ,  assed  with  equal  celerity  and  good  fortune  the 
rivers  Ennoree  and  Tiger,  presented  himself  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Pacolet.  Morgan  retreated  thence  forthwith,  and  Tarleton  set  him- 
self to  pursue  him.  He  pressed  him  hard.  Morgan  felt  how  full  of 
danger  was  become  the  passage  of  Broad  river,  in  the  presence  of  so 
enterprising  an  enemy  as  now  hung  upon  his  rear.  He  therefore 
thought  it  better  to  make  a  stand.  He  formed  his  troops  in  two 
divisions ;  the  first,  composed  of  militia,  under  the  conduct  of  colo- 
nel Pickens,  occupied  the  front  of  a  wood,  in  view  of  the  enemy ; 
the  second,  commanded  by  colonel  Howard,  was  concealed  in 
the  wood  itself,  and  consisted  of  his  marksmen  and  old  continental 
troops.  Colonel  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  was  posted  behind 
the  second  division,  as  a  reserve.  Tarleton  soon  came  up,  and 
formed  in  two  lines ;  his  infantry  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  his  horse 
on  the  flanks.  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  him  victory.  He  was 
superior  in  cavalry,  and  his  troops,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  mani- 
fested an  extreme  ardor.  The  English  attacked  the  first  American 
line;  after  a  single  dischar<:%  with  little  harm  to  the  enemy,  it  fled 
ill  confusion.  They  then  fell  ^pon  the  second ;  but  here  tiiey  found  a 
more  obstinate  resistance.  The  action  was  engaged  and  supported  with 
equal  advantage.  Tarleton,  to  decide  it  in  his  favor,  pushed  forward 
a  battalion  of  his  second  line,  and  at  tlio  same  time  directed  a  charge 
of  cavalry  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans.  He  was  afraid  to 
attack  their  left,  supported  by  colonel  Washington,  who  had  ahcady 
vigorously  repulsed  an  assault  of  the  British  ligiit  horse.  The  maneu- 
ver of  Tarleton  had  the  expected  eflcct ;  the  American  regulars  gave 
way,  and  were  thrown  into  disorder.  The  English  rushed  on,  per- 
suaded that  the  day  was  1:0 w  their  own.  Already  Tarleton,  with  his 
cavalry,  was  in  full  pursuit  of  the  routed,  when  colonel  Washington, 
whose  troop  was  still  entire,  feil  upon  the  enemy  with  such  inipclu- 
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osity,  that  in  a  [e\v  moments  he  had  restored  the  battle.     During  this 
interval,  colonel  Howard  had  rallied  his  continental  troops,  and  led 
them  back  upon  the  English.     Colonel  Pickens  had  also,  by  prodi- 
gious  efforts,  re-assembled  the  militia,  and  again  brought  them  to  the 
fire.     Morgan  was  visible  every  where ;  his  presence  and  words  re- 
animated the  spirits  of  his  soldiers.     He  profited  of  that  moment  of 
eiithusiasm  to  precipitate  them  in  one  general  charge  upon  the  enemy. 
The  shock  was  so  tremendous,  that  the  English  at  first  paused,  then 
-ecoiled,  and  soon  fled  in  confusion.     The  Americans  pursued  them 
with  inexpressible  eagerness.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  British  officers 
employed  exhortations,  prayers,  and  threats,  to  stay  the  fugitives :  the 
discomfiture  was  total.    Tarleton  lost,  in  dead,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, more  than  eight  hundred  men,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  colors 
of  the  seventh  regiment,  all  hi.^  carriages  and  baggage.   He  regretted 
especially  the  horses  killed  or  taken  in  this  engagement.    The  nature 
of  the  country,  which  is  flat  and  open,  renders  cavalry  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  campaign  in  that  quarter. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  the  efTects  of  which 
were  heavily  felt  by  the  English  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
of  the  Carohnas  and  Virginia ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  those  provinces.  The  destruction  of  the  British  cavalry,  the  total 
defeat  of  Tarleton,  who  had  been,  until  that  epoch,  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  animated  them  with  fresh  spirits.  Dejection  and  de- 
spondency were  exchanged  for  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  The 
congress  voted  public  thanks  to  colonel  Morgan,  and  presented  him 
with  a  medal  of  gold.  Colonels  Washington  and  Howard  received 
medals  of  silver,  and  colonel  Pickens  a  sword. 

The  news  of  the  sanguinary  check  of  Cowpens  was  extremely 
afflictive  to  lord  Cornwallis.     He  had  lost  in  it  the  best  part  of  his 
ight  troops,  and  they  were  to  have  been  the  principal  instrument  of 
his  ulterior  operations.     But  far  from  allowing  himself  to  be  discour  • 
aged  by  this  blow,  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  designs  with  the 
corps  he  had  left.     He  hoped  to  obtain  from  it  the  same  service 
as  from  light  troops,  by  destroying  his  heavy  baggage,  and  all  the 
carnages  that  were  not  of  absolute  necessity:     Two  entire  days 
were  employed  in  the  destruction  of  superfluous  incumbrances.     A 
few  wagons  only  were  kept,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  the  transportation  of  salt  and  ammunition.  Thesoldiei 
wih.essed  the  annihilation  of  his  most  valuable  effects  ;  thecaskscon 
taming  wine  and  rum  were  all  staved,  and  the  troops  set  forward  with 
no  other  provision  than  a  small  quantity  of  flour.    The  royal  army 
submitted  to  al  these  inconveniences  with  admirable  temper  and 
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patience,  nnd  manifested  the  utmost  eagerness  to  accomplish  the 
wishes  of  its  general.  He  had  two  objects  in  view  at  that  time.  One 
was,  to  fall  immediately  upon  Morgan,  worst  him,  retake  the  prisoners 
he  had  made,  and  prevent  his  junction  with  general  Greene,  who  still 
continued  upon  Hicks  Creek.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  mosi 
important,  was  to  push  forward  by  forced  marches  upon  Salisbury^ 
and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Yadkin,  before  Greene  should  have 
crossed  that  river.  If  he  effected  this  design,  it  followed  of  necessity, 
that  the  American  general  would  be  cut  off  from  the  succors  ho 
expected  from  Virginia,  and  constrained  either  to  retreat  precipitate 
ly,  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage,  or  to  accept  a  battle 
under  every  disadvantage.  Lord  CornvvaUis  set  out  upon  the  first  of 
these  projects.  He  directed  his  march  with  celerity  upon  the  Ca- 
tawba, in  the  hope  of  surprising  and  crushing  Morgan  before  he  could 
pass  that  river.  But  the  Americans  were  upon  their  guard.  After 
his  victory  of  Cowpens,  Morgan,  who  knew  very  well  that  CornvvaUis 
was  not  far  off,  had  sent  his  prisoners  upon  his  rear,  under  the  guard  of 
an  experienced  officer,  and  soon  after  set  forward  himself  with  all  his 
troops  towards  the  Catawba.  Such  was  the  diligence  of  his  march, 
that  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January  he  had  crossed  the  river,  with  all 
his  artillery,  stores,  baggage  and  prisoners.  The  Americans  were  no 
sooner  upon  the  left  bank  than  the  British  appeared  on  the  right ;  the 
chagrin  of  CornvvaUis  is  readily  conceived.  Morgan,  still  keeping 
his  prisoners  on  the  march  towards  Virginia,  neglected  no  measures 
that  might  tend,  if  not  to  arrest,  at  least  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
royal  troops.  But  they  soon  had  even  the  elements  to  contend  with. 
There  had  fallen  the  preceding  night  such  an  abundant  rain  in  the 
neighboring  mountains,  that  the  ford  of  Catawba  became  immediately 
impassable.  If  this  swell  of  the  waters  had  taken  place  a  few  hours 
sooner,  Morgan  would  have  found  himself  in  a  critical  position. 

In  this  state  of  things,  general  Greene  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
Morgan,  and  took  the  command  upon  himself.  Penetrating  the 
designs  of  Cornwallis,  he  had  left  orders  with  the  troops  stationed  at 
Hicks  Creek,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  without  baggage  or 
incumbrance  of  any  sort,  towards  the  mountainous  part,  in  order  to 
approach  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  where  they  become  more  forda- 
We.  Their  point  of  rendezvous  was  indicated  at  Guildford  Court 
House,  in  North  Carolina.  While  Greene  rejoined  the  corps  of 
Morgan,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Catawba,  general  Huger  executed 
his  orders  with  as  much  zeal  as  intelligence.  The  rains  were  such 
as  to  be  thought  extraordinary  even  at  this  season  ;  the  bridges  were 
broken,  the  streams  excessively  swoln,  the  roads  deep  and  heavy,  or 
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stony  and  knobbed  by  frost.  The  soldiers  were  destitute  of  shoes 
of  clothing,  and  often  of  bread.  They  seemed  to  vie  with  the  eZ' 
hsh  m  constaney  and  supported  all  their  sufferings  without  a  mur- 
mur      Not  one  of  them  deserted,  and  in  this  respect  they  had  more 

nailed    "".J'"l''"""T-     ^he  Amerieans,  in  disbanding  re! 
pa   ed  to  their  homes  and  repose;  whereas  the  Enghsh  deserter 
must  ha  e  wandered  m  a  country  where  every  thing  opposed  him 
Durmg  the  march  of  this  division  upon  Guildford,  the  waiters  of  the 

c^s'st  rT.";?  ''u-^'''  ''^'^  troops  prepared  themselves  to 
cross  It.     But  the  repubhcans  seemed  determined  to  dispute  their 

^ZTnT7 U  .^"^'"'\T^  Mecklenburgh,  where  the  British  name 
vv  a.  loathed,  had  assembled  upon  that  point.  Notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  Cornwalhs  took  a  resolution  to  attempi  the  enterprise 

He  was  excited  to  this  movement  by  the  hope  of  givins  the 
enemy  a  decisive  blow,  either  by  reaching  the  corps  of  Huger  before 
•ts  arrival  at  Guildford,  or  by  throwing  himself  between  it  and  Vir! 
ginia      Pie  accordingly  marched  and  counter-marched  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Catawba,  holding  out  an  intent  to  pass  in  different 
places,  m  order  to  elude  the  r.ttention  of  the  Americans.     But  his 
real  design  vvas  to  cross  at  Gowan's  Ford.     In  effect,  on  the  morn- 
mg  of  the  first  of  February,  the  English  entered  the  water:  the 
river  was  broad,  deep,  and  full  of  large  stones.     The  republicans 
were  drawn  up  on  the  left  bank,  and  commanded  by  general  David- 
son,    liut  this  corps  was  composed  entirely  of  militia ;  Morgan  with 
his  veterans  guarded  another  passage.     The  English,  however,  had 
to  encounter  a  very  brisk  and  well-directed  fire  ;  but  they  supported 
It  with  intrepidity,  successfully  traversed  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
gained  the  opposite  bank.     The  Americans  were  formed  to  receive 
them  and  the  action  commenced.     General  Davidson  was  killed  at 
the  hist  discharge;  his  militia  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  the 
detachments  posted  at  other  points  ran  off  in  the  same  manner. 
Ihe  whole  royal  army  arrived  without  obstacle  upon  the  left  bank 
A  single  corps  of  militia,  amidst  the  general  rout,  made  a  stand  at 
the  post  of  Tarrant;  colonel  Tarleton  charged  them  vigorously,  and 
routed  them  with  severe  execution.     But  colonel  Morgan  retired 
untouched,  and  with   celerity,  towards  Salisbury.    He  hoped  to 
arrive  there  in  seasoi       cross  liie  Yadkin  at  that  place,  and  thus  to 
put  a  large  river  between  him  and  the  royal  army.     The  English 
followed  him  with  great  ardor,  panting  to  take  their  revenge  for  the 
defeat  of  Cov/pens.     But  the  American  displayed  so  much  activity 
and  threw  so  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  pursuers,  (hat  ho 
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passed  the  Vadkin  with  all  his  troops,  and  without  any  loss,  in  the 
first  days  of  February  ;  partly  by  the  ford,  and  partly  in  battcaux. 
He  drew  all  the  boats  he  could  find  to  the  left  bank.  The  English 
at  length  arrived,  under  the  conduct  of  general  O'Hara.  They  per- 
ceived the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side,  prepared  to  oppose 
their  passage.  They  would,  nevertheless,  have  attempted  it  but  for 
the  sudden  swell  of  the  Yadkin,  through  the  rains  that  fell  that  very 
day.  The  pious  inhabitants  of  America  considered  this  sudden 
increment  of  the  rivers  as  a  manifest  token  of  the  protection  which 
Heaven  granted  to  the  justice  of  their  cause.  They  observed,  that  if 
the  waters  of  the  Catawba,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  Yadkin,  had 
swelled  a  few  hours  sooner,  their  army,  unable  to  cross,  must  have 
been  cut  in  pieces  by  the  furious  enemy  that  pursued  it.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  these  rivers  had  not  increased  all  of  a  sudden,  a  few  hours 
later,  the  British  would  have  passed  as  easily  as  the  Americaiis,  and 
would  have  intercepted  their  retreat.  These  two  consecutive  events, 
and  the  critical  moment  at  which  they  took  place,  were  esteemed 
alike  providential.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  crossing  the  Yadkin 
at  the  ford  of  Salisbury,  which  is  the  most  commodious,  and  the 
most  frequented,  Cornwallis  resolved  to  march  up  the  river,  hoping 
to  find  it  fordable  at  the  place  where  it  branches  ;  this  he  effected  ; 
but  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  circuit,  afforded  the  Americans  time 
enough  to  reach  Guildford  without  being  disquieted.  It  was  there, 
that,  on  the  seventh  of  February,  the  two  divisions  of  the  American 
army  operated  their  junction  ;  that  of  general  Huger,  which,  notwith- 
stcnding  all  his  diligence,  was  the  last  to  arrive,  and  that  of  colonel 
Morgan.  Greene  felt  the  more  joy  at  this  union,  as  it  was  highly 
honorable  to  his  ability.  Thus,  by  the  prudence  of  the  American 
commanders,  and  by  the  fortitude  and  celerity  of  their  soldiers, 
together  with  a  happy  coincidence  of  fortuitous  causes,  was  defeated 
the  double  plan  of  lord  Cornwallis.  He  could  neither  exterminate 
Morgan,  nor  prevent  his  re-union  with  Huger.  There  remained  now 
but  one  operation  which  could  indemnify  him  for  so  many  losses ; 
and  that  was  to  cut  Greene  oflf  from  Virginia.  The  two  armies 
were  already  upon  the  confines  of  that  province.  It  is  separated 
from  North  Carolina  by  the  Roanoke,  which  in  its  upper  part  is 
called  the  Dan.  The  British  general,  conceiving  that  river  not  ford- 
able  in  the  lower  parts,  calculated  that  if  he  could  gain  the  high 
country,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  move  as  he  might  sec  fit.  For 
supposmg  that  Greene  could  not  pass  the  Dan,  he  would  then  be 
surrounded  on  all  sides ;  on  the  north  by  Cornwallis  himself,  on  the 
west  by  great  rivers,  on  the  south  by  lord  Rawdon,  who  remained 
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uiu  veiociiy,  upon  the  formidab  c  parts  of  tliP  Dnn      tk«  r     i-  i 

Oreono  was  now  Irulv  rritipnl  ti«  ♦  j  • .,  ^"^P"smonoi 
forJ,  called  BoydZ7y:L,^:l"r7^:T'''  'T""''  « 'ower 
his  nrmv  ci^^^  k  •     ""^^"^'"  o'  "10  safety  or  destnict  o    of 

.us  army,  since  he  was  ignorant  if  that  ford  was  practicable      Tho 
royal  troops  pursued  him  with  vehemence  •  thevloX  I   .f    1 
approaching  victory  as  a  positive  certainty.'  'g r'e"  „  so'Tess  ^^ 
an  emergency,  summoned  all  the  faculties  of  his  so      .nd  ,  i  ^ 
that  could  have  been  expected  of  a  consummale  general        '"  '" 
He  formed  a  strong  carps  of  his  best  light  troops,  consisting  in  tho 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  Lee,  of  Bland,  and  of  Wa  1  .ngrn  fn  "Jm^ 
pumes  of  light  mfantry,  drawn  from  regiments  of  the  liniamMn 
ome  riflemen      He  charged  the  commander  of  this  corp   to  su  ta  n 
ho  efforts  of  the  enemy,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sal  at  "n  o 
ndSr  'f'^  '^"'^     ^'  '^  '"'"-'^'  -^h  the  re  t  of      t  oop 
myds  l<erry.     The  royalists  pushed  forward  with  eagerness  from 
fealcm  to  the  sources  of  the  Haw,  from  that  point  to  Reedy  fT 

over  with  equal  success.     Even  the  gallant  rear  guanl    which Td 
preserved  the  army,  arrived  a  little  after,  and  crossed  witlT the  sne 
nappy  auspices,  to  the  safe  side  of  the  river 
It  was  not  long  before  the  English,  full  of  earnestness,  made  their 

oonorr  ^T  '^'  "?'^'  °'  *'^  ^'-^^ '  '^^y  P--ived  upon    he 
opposite  bank  the  American  army  formed  in  menacing  array.     An 

heir  hopes  were  vanished  ;  the  fruit  of  all  their  effort?,  of  dl  their 
suffermgs,  was  lost  irrecoverably.  The  retreat  of  general  Greene 
and  the  pursuit  of  lord  Cornwallis,  are  worthy  to  be^  amon  ' 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  American  war  ;  they  wouirhavf 
done  honor  to  the  most  relphraf^H  cartain-  -.f  ^h.^  ? 

g      j^  -""—  ^apiaiHo  01  ihai,  or  any  former 
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Conipellod  so  unexpectedly  to  relinquish  the  object  of  his  sanguine 
hope,  lord  Cornvvallis  meditated  upon  tho  course  he  had  now  to 
[>ursuc.     The  attack  of  Virginia,  with  forces  so  enfeebled  as  were 
his  own,  appeared  to  him  tijc  more  perilous,  as  the  American  army 
preserved  the  most  imposing  attitude.     Under  this  consideration,  ho 
determined  to  remain  in  North  Ca-olina,  of  which  he  was  master, 
ond  set  himself  to  levy  troops  in  the  name  of  the  king.     With  this 
intent  he  quitted  the  banks  of  tho  Dan,  and  repaired  by  easy  marches 
to  Hillsborough  ;  where,  having  erected  the  royal  standard,  he  invited 
(he  inhabitants,  by  an  energetic  proclamation,  to  form  themselves  into 
regular  companies.     But  thcKC  efforts  were  not  attended  with  the 
success  ho  had  hoped  ;  a  great  number  of  the  country  people  came 
to  his  head  quarters,  but  the  greater  part  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  to 
gain  intelligence,  and  to  make  their  profit  of  it.     All  manifested  an 
extreme  repugnance  to  arming  againstthc  congress.   Lord  Cornwallis 
cnniplained  publicly  of  their  coldness,     lie  saw  that  he  could  place 
no  dependence  upon  the  assi.stance  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
formerly  so  celebrated  for  their  attachment  to  the  name  of  the  king. 
The  long  domination  of  the  republicans,  and  the  horrible  enormities 
committed  by  \nc  royal  troops  in  different  parts  of  the  American 
continent,  had  given  birth  to  sentiments  of  quite  another  cast.     In- 
sensibly detached  from  the  cause  of  the  king,  the  inhabitants,  besides, 
could  not  forget  the  vicinity  of  the  republican  army,  which  at  any 
moment  might  again  penetrate  into  their  province.     About  this  time, 
a  British  squadron,  and  a  body  of  troops  detached  from  Charleston, 
took  possession  of  Wilmington,  a  city  of  North  Carolina,  situated  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river.     They  fortified  themselves 
there,  seized  munitions  of  war,  and  even  some  vessels,  both  French 
and  American.     This  expedition  had  been  ordered  by  Cornwallis 
prior  to  his  departure  from  Winnsborough,  in  pursuit  of  Morgan. 
Its  principal  object  was  that  of  opening  a  communication  between 
the  country  about  Hillsborough  and  the  sea,  by  the  way  of  Cape 
Fear  river  ;  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  afforded  a  sure 
mode  of  passing  supplies  to  the  army. 

The  retreat  of  Greene  into  Virginia,  although  it  had  not  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  those  Carolinians  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
king,  all  that  effect  which  Cornwallis  had  expected  from  it,  had, 
nevertheless,  excited,  in  some,  fresh  hopes  and  desires  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  The  British  general  redoubled  his  efforts  and  in- 
stances to  induce  them  to  take  arms.  The  district  situated  between 
the  Haw  and  the  Deep  river,  was  represented  as  particularly  abound- 
ing in  loyalists ;  Cornwallis  sent  them  Tarleton,  to  animate  and 
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„,,,  „„      , ,,  ^'"»s  ^'^c'-o  not  in  vain.     The  fnmilv  of 

nn,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  country,  wan  also  the  mos 
arden    to  set  the  example.     Already  a  colonel  of  that  fumdyTu 
usscnb  :d  a  considerable  body  of  his  most  audacious  partisl^  an 
was  on  Ins  way  to  join  Tarleton.     But  general  Greene,  who  wa  'fully 

cns.ble  how  prejud.cal  it  would  prove  to  the  arms  of  congress  iS^ 

le.st  the   oyahsts  nnght  opcwte  a  revolution  in   that  province  had 
detached  anew  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan,  a  body  o   ca'vaW 

Z ".  trF'T'  1  "'""^' '"^'  ^'''  '  ^'-  «f  intim'idat.^gl^ 
part  ans  of  England,  re-assuring  those  of  the  congress,  and  disquiet- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  interior  of  the   ountrr  He 
intended  also  h.mself,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  received  hs'r.-b! 
forcements,  wh.ch  were  already  on  the  march,  to  repass  the   iver 
and  show  h.mself  again  upon  the  territory  of  the  Carolinas      The 
recovery  of  those  provinces  was  the  fixed  aim  of  all  his  thoughts 
,    Meanwhile,  colonel  Lee  was  by  no  means  tardy  in  acting  ofco  d- 
ing    to  the  mstructions  of  his  general.     The  troop  assembled  by 
colonel  Pdl  was  the  first  that  fell  in  his  way.     These  loyalists,  otally 
unacquamted  wuh  the  profession  of  arms,  knew  so  little\owt3 
threw  themselves  headlong  mto  the  corps  of  Lee.     The  Americans 

Bu"onolt  T-  ''^'^''  ^'^^  "•^'^  ^^P'^  ^'g--  The  loyalTsts  stH 
Bupposmg  their  affair  was  with  Tarleton,  and  that  he  mistook   hem 

or  republicans,  were  eager  to  make  themselves  known  by  r.:;;  ated 

raTe  .h.  f  °  . "^'  '^i"^'  '^''^  ^"^^  ^'^  ^^e  assailants  did  but 
rage  the  fiercer,  and  .n  a  few  instants  all  that  survived  were  oblised 
to  surrender.  Thus,  this  inexpert  troop  were  led  to  slIThter  byl 
presumptuous  chief,  who  had  imagined  that  the  spirit  of  party  could 
fill  the  place  of  knowledge  and  talents  !     At  the  news  of  this  event 

not'tr  '"'^l'  ^",;:^«^"^'''"  ^'^-»  ^  -«»^at,  Tarleton,  who  wa^ 
not  far  off,  put  himself  m  motion,  with  intent  to  encounter  Lee ;  but 
an  order  of  Cornvvalhs  checked  him,  and  drew  him  back  to  Hillsbo- 
[.  *L  .7!'''  ^^"sc  of  this  sudden  resolution  of  the  British  general, 
was,  that  Greene,  though  even  yet  he  had  received  only  a  small  part  " 
of  liis  re-inforcements,  had  boldly  re-passed  the  Dan,  and  menaced 
agan    to  overrun  Carolina.     Not,  however,  that  his  real  intention 

7Zn  rX  ■i'T'^'i^^^'^''  ^'^^••^  ''^^•"g  «««^"^^l«d  his  whole 
.»;..»,  ''"'•'''^.*'*  showCornwallis  and  the  patriots  of  the  prov- 
ince that  he  was  ,n  being,  and  able  to  keep  the  fiefd.     He  chose  a 

s~  oTthe'n  ^"''-  ""  t  ^''"'  ^"'  ''''  '^'Sh  up,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Haw,  m  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  fighting. 
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Comwallis,  on  heaihig  that  the  American  banners  had  re-appeared 
in  Carohna,  quitted  Hillsborough  forthwith,  and  crossing  the  Haw 
at  a  lower  ford,  proceeded  to  encamp  near  Allemance  creek,  detach- 
ing Tarleton  with  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country  as  far  as  Deep 
Thus  the  two  armies  found  themselves  so  near  each  other, 
as  to  be  separated  only  by  the  river  Haw.  Hence  frequent  skirmishes 
ensued.  In  one  of  these  rencounters,  Tarleton  did  great  mischief 
to  the  corps  of  Lee,  which  was  joined  by  the  mountaineers  and  mili- 
tia, under  the  command  of  captain  Preston.  The  two  generals  ma* 
neuvered  along  time  with  uncommon  ability ;  the  American  to  avoid 
battle,  the  Englishman  to  force  him  to  it.  Greene  had  the  good  for- 
tune, or  the  skill,  to  continue  master  of  his  movements.  But  to- 
wards the  middle  of  March,  ne  received  re-inforcem.ents,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  continental  troops.  He  was  joined,  at  the  same 
time,  by  militia  from  Virginia,  under  the  conduct  of  general  Law- 
son,  as  also  by  some  Carolinian  militia,  led  by  the  generals  Butler 
and  Eaton.  Having  acquired  more  confidence  in  his  strength,  Greene 
took  a  resolution  no  longer  to  decline  a  decisive  action,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  march  directly  to  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  pushed 
forward  with  all  his  troops,  and  took  post  at  Guildford  Court  House. 
He  had  reflected  that  being  superior  in  number,  and  principally  in 
cavalry,  he  could  not  experience  a  total  and  irreparable  defeat.  The 
worst  consequence  that  could  follow  a  loss  of  battle,  was  that  of 
placing  him  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  into  Virginia,  where  he 
would  have  found  the  utmost  facility  in  re-establishing  his  army.  He 
had  also  to  consider  that  the  numerous  militia  assembled  in  his  camp 
would  soon  disband,  unless  he  availed  himself  immediately  of  their 
first  ardor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  English  were  beaten,  far  from 
their  ships,  entangled  in  a  country  where  they  were  detested,  and 
without  means  of  retreat,  how  could  their  army  escape  a  total  de- 
struction ?  They  had  therefore  much  more  at  risk  than  the  Amer- 
icans, m  refering  the  decision  of  their  fate  to  the  chance  of  arms. 

Lord  Comwallis  saw  distinctly,  on  his  part,  that  it  would  be  an 
inexcusable  imprudence  to  remain  longer  in  the  midst  of  a  popula- 
tion which  every  thing  taught  him  to  distrust,  while  a  formidable 
enemy  menaced  him  in  front.  But  retreat,  in  all  respects  so  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  king,  was  accompanied  with  so  many 
dangers,  that  it  became  next  to  impracticable.  In  turning  his  eyes 
upon  his  camp,  the  British  general  beheld  all  soldiers  nurtured  in 
the  toils  of  war,' and  trained  to  victory  in  a  host  of  combats.  Ban- 
ishing then  all  hesitation,  he  embraced,  if  not  the  least  perilous,  as- 
suredly the  most  honorable  course,  and  gave  orders  to  advance  upon 
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Guildlord.  This  resolution  was  undertaken  irrcvocablv  to  put  an 
end  to  uncertainties  by  striking  a  decisive  blow.  To  relieve  his 
niarch,  and  facilitate  his  retreat  in  case  of  a  check,  lord  Cornwallis 
sent  his  carriages  and  baggage  under  strong  escort  to  Bells  Mills  a 
place  situated  upon  the  Deep  river.  Greene  in  hke  manner  pa  s'ed 
his  wagons  to  Iron  Works,  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of  his  po^sition 
The  reconnojtenng  parties  of  the  two  armies  went  out  in  all  dircc- 

^witl'pnt  f"''-     ^^'}'S^'-  «f  Lee  and  that  of  Tarleton  fell 
m  with  each  other  m  one  ot  these  excursions,  and  a  fierce  conflict 

XTwt  :■  1  '"^  ^':'^  ^^^•^'^*^«^^'  ^"*  ^^  --  obliged  to 
give  way  m  his  turn,  when  Tarleton  had  been  re-inforced.  These 
•skirmishes  were  but  the  prelude  of  the  battle  for  which  both  parties 
were  preparing  themselves.  * 

The  Americans  on  their  side,  numbered  about  six  thousand  men 
t.  e  greater  part  mihtia  of  Virginia  and  North  Carohna ;  the  remain- 

uaie.     rhe  English  including  the  Hessians,  amounted  to  upwards 

,  lT^-/r[-^""^''^  '"'^''^^-     ^"  the  adjacent  country  was 
clo  hcd  with  thick  wood,  interspersed,  here  and  there,  with  spotrof 

r  Z   A      ^f '  "^^  ^^'  S''""*  ^^^^^  ^'"^h  Jeads  from  Salisbury  to 

IntonT      A'V'  "''  '*"^''""  *^^°"»^  '^'  -"t^r  -'  the  forest 
m  tront  and  before  coming  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  there  was  a  field 

SIX  hundred  yards  in  breadth.    Behind  the  forest,  between  ^  low 
edge  and  he  houses  of  Guildford,  lay  another  field  still  more  oo  n 
and  adapted  to  military  evolutions.     General  Greene  had  thrown 
troops  into  the  wood  that  covered  the  slope,  and  had  likewise  occu- 
pied  the  contiguous  plain      In  this  position  he  purposed  to  receive 
the  enemy.     His  order  of  battle  consisted  in  three  divisions;  the 
firs    composed  of  the  militia  of  North  Carolina,  and  commanded 
by  the  generals  Butler  and  Eaton,  was  posted  towards  the  foot  of 
the  hill  upon  the  fore  edge  of  the  forest;  its  front  was  covered  by 
a  thick  hedge ;  two  pieces  of  cannon  defended  the  great  road.     The 
second  division  comprised  the  militia  of  Virginia,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  generals  Stevens  and  Lawson ;  it  was  formed  in  tho  wood 
I)ara  lei  to  the  first,  and  about  eight  hundred  yards  behind  it.     The 
regular  troops  under  general  Huger  and  colonel  Williams,  filled 
the  p  am  which  extends  from  the  forest  to  Guildford;  this  ground 
permitted  them  to  maneuver,  and  to  signalize  their  valor.     Two 
o.her  pieces  of  cannon,  planted  upon  an  eminence  which  covered 
tneir  flank,  commanded  also  the  highway. 

Colonel  Wnshlnnrt/^n   tvJfK  !,;„  ,!„„__  ___'.     j  t  .      ....  ,      . 

" " ^•-'•>  """'•'="^'^S""ns^JidL]ncnsriflernen,fknk- 
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ed  tlie  right  wing,  and  colonel  Lee,  with  a  detachment  of  light  infan- 
try and  the  dragoons  of  Campbell,  the  left.  The  British  general  drew 
up  on  his  part.  General  Leslie,  with  an  English  regiment  and  the 
Hessian  regiment  of  Bose,  occupied  the  right  of  the  first  hne ;  and 
colonel  Webster,  with  two  English  regiments,  the  left.  A  battalion  of 
guards  formed  a  sort  of  reserve  to  the  first,  and  another  under  gene- 
ral O'Hara  to  the  second.  The  artillery  and  grenadiers  marched 
in  close  column  upon  the  great  road.  Tarleton  was  posted  there 
likewise  with  his  legion :  but  his  orders  were  not  to  move,  except 
upon  emergency,  until  the  infantry,  after  having  carried  the  forest, 
should  have  advanced  into  the  plain  behind  it,  where  cavalry  could 
operate  with  facility.  The  action  was  commenced  on  both  sides 
by  a  brisk  cannonade.  The  English,  afterwards,  leaving  their  artil- 
lery behind,  rushed  forward  through  the  fire  of  the  enemy  into  the 
intermediate  plain.  The  Carolinian  militia  suffered  them  to  ap- 
proach without  flinching,  then  began  to  fire.  The  English  made  but 
one  discharge,  and  immediately  ran  forward  to  charge  with  bayonets. 
The  Carolinians  showed  no  firmness.  Without  awaiting  the  shock 
of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  their  position,  they 
recoiled,  and  took  shamefully  to  flight.  Their  officers  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  dissipate  their  terror,  and  to  rally  them.  Thus  the  first  Hne 
of  the  American  army  was  totally  routed.  General  Stevens,  seeing 
the  panic  of  the  Carolinian  militia,  hastened  to  re-assure  those  he 
commanded,  by  giving  out  that  the  other  had  orders  to  fall  back, 
after  the  first  discharges.  He  opened  his  ranks  to  let  the  fugitives 
pass,  and  reclosed  them  immediately.  The  English,  still  advancing, 
attacked  the  militia  of  Virginia.  These  bravely  withstood  their  shock, 
and  disputed  the  ground  with  them  for  some  lime.  At  length,  obliged 
to  give  way,  they  also  fell  back,  not  without  some  disorder,  upon  the 
continental  troops.  Meanwhile,  as  well  by  the  effect  of  the  combat, 
as  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  thickness  of  the  wood,  the 
hne  of  the  British  was  likewise  broken,  and  open  in  several  places, 
Their  commanders,  to  fill  up  these  vacant  spaces,  pushed  forward  the 
two  reserves.  Then,  all  this  division,  having  passed  the  forest,  formed 
in  the  plain  tl  t  was  behind  it,  and  fell  upon  the  continental  troops ; 
but  all  the  imp  usity  of  this  attack  was  of  no  avail  against  the  intre- 
pidity of  that  di  ion.  Their  resistance  was  so  obstinate  that  victory 
for  a  while  appe.  d  uncertain.  General  Leslie,  finding  he  coukl 
make  no  impression  upon  the  left  of  the  Americans,  and  having  suf- 
fered excessively  in  the  attempt,  was  constrained  to  retire  behind  a 
ravine,  in  order  to  await  the  news  of  what  might  have  passed  in  other 
parts.     Ttie  action  was  supported  io  the  center  with  inexpressibln 
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fierceness.  Colonel  Stewart,  with  the  second  battalion  of  guards 
and  a  company  of  grenadiers,  had  fallen  so  vigorously  upon  the 
troops  of  Be  aware,  that  he  had  broken  them,  and  taken  from  th  m 
two  pieces  of  cannon  ,  but  the  Marylanders  came  promptly  to  the^ 
assis^nce,  and  not  only  restored  the  batUe,  but  even  Wd  tL 

S uo  vviTh    "  'r'^^'    ^' '''''  •"^'"-^  -^°-»  Washington 
he  DutThl^    fl-  Tr^'^'  '''"'Sing  the  royalists  with  impetuosity  ; 

'      ihe^l'ttTel^'t'"^"^  At  this  instant 

done  all  thn  ^  ^v""^  ^^  ^  ""^'^  '^''^^'     ^^  '^'  Americans  had 

done  all  that  was  in  their  power,  the  whole  British  army  was  crushed 

th  Teoubl      "V'!;  '"  ^''^'  '""'''^  ^"^  '^^  death  omeratf' 
the  republicans  had  occupied  the  hill  which  rises  on  the  side  of  the 

aSrttT"  t,^'"^-,^T-  °'  ^^^  ^^°^'  -^  furnished  it  w^^h 

Zy'v    ^""^V^'^^^^bted  that  victory  would  have  declared  for 

hem      For  then  the  English  would  not  have  had  power  to  advance 

Lm    he?  T  ''!i'  ''u  '  ^'"^  '^"  "^"^  ^-^^  '^-^  b-"  -P-a"d 

have  been  able  to  recover  from  the  confusion  into  which  they  had 

thTh  .T"'.   \^''^'  ^"^"^^"^'   ^°"^-t  with  the  advantage 
they  had  already  obtained,  instead  of  taking  possession  of  the  height 
repaired  to  the  posts  they  occupied  before  the  engagement.     AtsLl' 
of  this  error,  lieutenant-colonel  Macleod  hastened  to  takeadvantL 
0*  It ;  he  advanced  the  artillery,  placed  it  upon  the  aforesaid  emi- 
nence and  opened  a  destructive  fire  against  the  front  of  the  conti- 
nental troops      The  grenadiers  and  another  English  regiment  re- 
appeared at  the  same  instant  upon  the  right  of  the  plain,  and  made  a 
vigorous  charge  upon  their  flank.     Another  English  regiment  fell  at 
the  same  time  upon  their  left,  and  Tarleton  came  up  at  full  speed 
with  his  legion.     General  O'Hara,  though  dangerously  wounded 
had  succeeded  in  rallying  the  British  guards.  °A11   these  succors 
arrived  so  opportunely  that  the  disorder  of  the  center  and  first  line 
was  promptly  repaired.  ^  ""^ 

..  '^t  ^ff'''"'  '"^"l^'"''  ^'^°  '^a^  to  sustain  unsupported  the  whole 
weight  of  the  action,  finding  themselves  assailed  on  so  many  par' 
began  to   hink  of  their  retreat.     They  made  it  step  by  step,  liUiou; 
breaking  their  ranks  ;  and  invariably  preserving  a  menacing'att  tude 
They  were  constrained,  however,  to  abandon  upon  the  field  of  battle* 
notonlythetwofieldpieces  which  they  had  reLen,  but  tvvo  S 
besides.     Colone  Webster,  then  rejoining  the  center  with  his  left 
wing,  made  a  brisk  charge  upon  the  extremity  of  fhn  ri^ht  r^m-^-n- 
and  iorced  it  to  give  way.     Cornwallis  abstainedfrom'  sending!;' 
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cavalry  of  Tarleton's  legion  in  pursuit  of  the  Americans;  he  ha(} 
need  of  them  in  another  part.  His  right  was  still  engaged  with  the 
left  of  Greene.  The  Hessi  regiment  of  Bose,  commanded  by 
colonel  de  Buy,  who  in  this  day  displayed  an  undaunted  valor, 
and  the  other  British  troops,  exerted  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
break  the  enemy,  who  defended  himself  with  equal  gallantry.  The 
ground  was  rough,  and  incumbered  with  trees  and  bushes  ;  the  Amer- 
icans availed  themselves  of  it  to  combat  as  marksmen  with  their 
accustomed  dexterity.  If  broken,  they  reformed,  if  forced  to  retire, 
they  returned,  if  dispersed,  they  rallied,  and  charged  anew.  In  the 
height  of  this  engagement,  or  rather  of  this  multitude  of  partial  ren- 
counters, Tarleton,  who  had  defiled  behind  the  right  wing  of  the 
royalists,  and  who  was  covered  by  the  smoke  of  their  arms,  as  they 
and  purposely  fired  altogether  to  this  end,  fell  briskly  upon  the  ene- 
my, and  in  a  moment  swept  them  from  the  ground  they  occupied. 
The  militia  threw  themselves  into  the  wood,  and  the  Hessians  at  last 
found  themselves  entirely  disengaged  from  this  long  and  obstinate 
conflict. 

Thus  terminated  the  stubborn  and  much  varied  baitle  of  Guildford, 
which  was  fought  on  the  fifteenth  of  March.  The  American  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  missing,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  men.  The  prisoners  were  few.  Almost  all  the 
wounded  belonged  to  the  'jontinental  troops,  and  the  fugitives  dis- 
persed, or  returned  to  tlieir  homes,  to  the  militia.  The  generals  Huger 
and  Stevens  were  among  the  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  much  more  considerable.  Their 
dead  and  wounded  exceeded  six  hundred.  Besides  colonel  Stew- 
art, they  had  to  lament  colonel  Webster.  The  generals  Howard  and 
O'Hara,  the  first  in  the  army  after  lord  Cornwallis,  and  colonel 
Tarleton,  received  very  severe  wounds. 

After  the  action,  Greene  withdrew  behind  the  Reedy  Fork,  where 
he  remained  some  time  to  collect  the  fugitives  and  stragglers. 
Afterwards,  continuing  his  retreat,  ho  went  to  encamp  at  Iron  Works, 
upon  Troublesome  Creek.  Cornwallis  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle.  But  he  was  not  merely  unable  to  reap  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary fruits  of  victory,  he  was  even  constrained  to  embrace  those 
counsels,  which  are  the  usual  resource  of  the  vanquished.  The 
fatigue  of  his  soldiers,  the  multitude  of  his  wounded,  the  strength  of 
the  new  position  which  the  American  general  had  taken,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  light  troops,  and  particularly  in  cavalry, 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  success.  Moreover,  the  number 
and  spirit  of  the  partisans  of  congress  seemed  to  increase  witli  the 
coldness  of  the  loyalists.     Far  from  rehiring  tlie  crest  after  the  battle. 
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01  Guildford,  they  showed  themselves  quite  deaf  to  the  invocations 
ot  Cornwalhs,  who  urged  them  to  take  arms  and  assemble  under  his 
banners.  To  crown  his  embarrassments,  the  scarcity  of  provision 
became  contmually  more  and  more  sensible.  These  motives  united 
determined  the  British  general  to  fall  back  as  far  as  Bells  Mills' 
upon  the  Deep  river ;  leaving  at  New  Garden  those  of  his  wounded 
that  were  least  in  condition  to  move.  They  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  republicans. 

After  having  given  his  troops  a  few  days'  repose  at  Bells  Mills, 
and  collected  some  provision,  he  marched  towards  Cross  Creek, 
upon  the  road  to  Wilmington.     Greene  followed  him  briskly,  and 
Wth  a  cloud  of  light  infantry  and  horse,  continually  infested  his  rear. 
He  did  not  cease  the  pursuit  till  Cornwallis  had  arrived  at  Ramsays 
Mills.     The  British  had  destroyed  the  bridge  at  that  place  over  the 
Deep  river,  and  the  country,  being  excessively  steril,  afforded  no 
means  of  sustenance.     Swayed,  however,  by  his  daring  and  enter- 
prising character,  the  American  general  resolved  to  profit  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  royalists.     He  took  the  determination  to 
march  boldly  upon  South  Carolina,  which  was  then  almost  entirely 
stripped  of  troops.     He  accordingly  denied  by  forced  marches  to- 
wards  Camden.    Though  worsted  at  Guildford,  Greene  thus  showed 
himself  m  the  field,  with  forces  more  formidable  than  ever.     It  was 
the  victors  who  fled  before  the  vanquished  j  the  latter  seemed  to 
have  gamed  new  alacrity  and  new  ardor  by  their  reverses. 

After  a  painful  march,  lord  Cornwallis  reached  Wilmington,  on 
the  seventh  of  April.     Here  he  held  a  council  upon  two  operations, 
both  of  extreme  importance.     One  was  to  repair  forthwith  to  the 
relief  of  South  Carolina ;  the  other  to  march  into  Virginia,  in  order 
to  make  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  Arnold  and  with  those  which 
had  lately  been  sent  thither  under  the  conduct  of  general  Philips. 
The  British  generals  were  much  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
course  to  be  adopted  in  a  conjuncture  which  might  decide  the  fate 
of  the  whole  war.     Some  were  inclined  that  the  army  should  march 
immediately  into  Virginia.     They  alledged  '  that  all  the  country 
between  the  Cape  Fear  river  and  Camden  was  poor,  exhausted, 
and  interrupted  by  frequent  rivers  and  creeks  ;  that  the  passage  of 
the  Pedee,  in  the  presence  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  was  a  rash 
enterprise  ;  that  the  road  by  Georgetown  presented  the  same  difli- 
cuhies ;  that  the  transportation  of  the  troops  to  Charleston  by  sea, 
was  an  undertaking  that  would  require  too  much  time  and  toil ;  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  for  the  latter  city  ;  that  by  attacking  Vir- 
ginia  with  an  imposing  lorce,  Grocnc  would  be  forced  to  abandon 
the  Carohnas ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  in  time  to  the 
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relief  of  lord  Rawdon,  who  was  then  at  Camden ;  and  that  if  he 
was  beaten  before  the  arrival  of  re-inforcements,  these  succors  them- 
selves would  be  exposed  to  the  almost  inevitable  peril  of  being  cut 
in  pieces  by  an  enemy  incomparably  superior  in  force.' 

The  partisans  of  the  contr.ary  opinion  maintained,  '  that  the  roads 
of  Virginia  were  not  less,  and  perhaps  more  difRcult,  than  those  of 
the  Carolinas  ;  that  the  tediousness  of  embarkations  proceeded  al- 
ways from  cavalry,  and  that  this  might  easily  make  its  way  good  by 
land ;  the  cavalry  officers  had  asserted  it,  and  especially  Tarleton, 
who  had  offered  to  execute  it ;  that  consequently,  with  feir  wind, 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  arrive  in  season  to  the  succor  of  the  Caro- 
linas ;  that  since  it  had  not  been  possible  to  conquer  Virginia,  it  was 
essential  at  least  to  retain  those  provinces ;  that  the  invasion  of  Vir- 
ginia involved  the  certain  sacrifice  of  two  provinces,  already  in  pos- 
session, if  not  of  three,  from  the  dubious  prospect  of  gaining  one 
only ;  that  the  people  of  the  Carolinas,  imboldened  by  the  approach 
of  G-eene,  and  by  the  distance  of  the  royal  army,  were  already 
openly  tending  to  a  new  order  of  things  ;  that  the  colonels  Sumpter 
and  Marion  showed  themselves  audaciously  in  the  open  field ;  that  if 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  for  Charleston,  there  was  assuredly  equal 
reason  for  security  with  respect  to  Camden,  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrison,  and  a  general  as  skilful  as  valiant ;  that  so  long  as  the 
places  of  Charleston  and  Camden  should  remain  in  the  power  of  his 
majesty,  the  Carolinas  could  not  be  wrested  from  his  authority,  with- 
out being  immediately  and  easily  replaced  under  the  yoke  ;  that  it 
was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  march  upon  Camden  had  not 
been  undertaken  at  the  very  moment  when,  the  army  being  still 
upon  Cross  Creek,  it  was  ascertained  that  thence  to  Wilmington  the 
Cape  Fear  river  no  longer  afforded  an  open  and  safe  navigation  ; 
that  whatever  uncertainty  might  have  been  thrown  upon  the  success 
of  this  operation  by  the  delays  which  had  already  taken  place,  it  was 
nevertheless  still  possible,  and  that,  consequently,  it  ought  to  be 
undertaken.' 

The  first  opinion  obtained.  After  having  made  some  stay  at  Wil- 
mington, for  the  refreshment  of  his  troops  and  the  collection  of  pro- 
vision, Cornwallis  directed  his  march  upon  Virginia.  This  resolu- 
tion of  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  had  the  most  remarka- 
ble consequences  ;  it  led  to  an  event  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  cause  of  the  prompt  termination  of  this  war,  and  the 
consequent  acknowledgment  of  American  independence. 
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1781      After  having  pursued  each  other  alternately,  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  Greene  and  Cornwallis  diverged,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  first  upon  South  Carolina,  the  second  upon  Virginia.     But 
while  they  were  thus  contending  for  American  provinces,  England 
and  Holland  were  preparing  for  war,  and  had  even  already  com- 
menced  reciprocal  hostilities.     The  former,  who  appeared  to  have 
anticipated  this  war  for  some  time  back,  and  who,  beingalready  com- 
pletely armed,  could  seize  the  occasion  for  making  it  with  advantage, 
hoped,  by  a  sudden  and  impetuous  attack,  to  level  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  power  and  wealth  of  her  enemy.     Such  was  the  motive 
winch  had  induced  her  to  hasten  her  declaration  of  war.     It  was  not 
doubted  in  England  but  that  the  success  which  would  be  gained 
over  Holland,  would  afford  ample  compensation  for  the  losses  which 
had  been  sustained  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  Americans.     The 
British  cabinet  expected  thus  to  bring  into  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
whenever  they  should  take  place,  such  an  aggregate  of  advantages 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  procure  it  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Ihe  Ho  landers,  on  the  other  hand,  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
saw  m  the  simultaneous  display  of  those  formidable  forces  to  which 
they  were  about  to  join  their  own,  the  sure  mcEins  of  resuscitating 
their  ancient  maritime  glory.     They  were  especially  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  recovering  the  rich  possessions  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  in  preceding  wars,  and  of  rescuing  their  commerce  from 
the  outrageous  vexations  of  England.     The  ardor  which  animated  all 
mmds,  manifested  itself  in  the  preparations  that  were  made  in  the 
ports  of  the  republic.     The  States-General  ordered  the  equipment 
of  ninety-four  ships  of  war,  of  which,  eleven  of  tiie  line,  fifteen  of 
fifty  guns,  two  of  forty,  and  the  rest  of  less  force.     Eighteen  thou- 
sand seamen  formed  the  crews  of  this  fleet.      Fast-sailino-  vessels 
were  dispatched  to  the  different  Dutch  possessions,  to  ap^prise  the 
governors  of  the  commencement  of  hostihties,  and  to  recommend 
to  them  the  greatest  vigilance.     The  king  of  France  ordained  that  in 
all  the  ports  of  his  dominions,  any  Dutch  vessels  found  therein  should 
receive  prompt  notice  of  the  new  danger  they  had  to  fear  at  sea  on 
the  part  of  an  alert  and  enterprising  enemy.     In  taking  this  care  of 
the  interests  of  her  new  ally,  France  wished  to  manifest  her  grati- 
tude for  the  warmth  with  which  Holland  had  espoused  her  cause 
But  unfortunately  all  these  precautions  could  not  operate  the  bene- 
ficial effects  wnich  were  expected  from  them-     The  English,  who. 
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long  before  the  rupture,  had  meditated  the  design  of  attacking  Hoi- 
land,  profited  with  success  of  all  the  means  which  they  had  preparea 
for  her  annoyance,  before  she  had  time  to  put  herself  in  a  state  of 
defense.  Some  ships  of  war  and  several  merchant  vessels  with 
valuable  cargoes  fell  into  their  power.  In  the  number  of  the  first 
was  the  Rotterdam,  of  fifty  guns,  which  was  taken  by  the  Warwick 
ship  of  the  line.  But  these  losses  were  trivial,  in  comparison  with 
those  which  the  Dutch  sustained  in  the  East  Indies.  The  British 
commanders  in  that  part  had  received  early  instructions  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  possessions  of  the  republic,  whether  insular 
or  continental.  The  security  of  a  long  peace  had  occasioned  in 
them  a  desuetude  of  all  defensive  precaution  ;  and  thus  the  riches 
therein  amassed  might  easily  become  the  prey  of  the  first  enemy 
who  should  present  himself. 

Admiral  Rodney,  who  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  had 
returned  from  New  York  to  St.  Lucia,  and  general  Vaughan,  con- 
certed their  operations  forthwith.  Herein  they  moved  with  the  more 
alacrity,  as  the  king,  by  a  late  order,  had  granted  to  his  land  and  sea 
oflScers  a  considerable  part  of  the  booty  that  should  be  gained  upon 
the  Dutch.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  re-capture  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  having,  in  order  to  mask  the  real  design,  alarmed  the 
inhabitants  of  Martinico  by  a  sudden  appearance  upon  their  coasts, 
Rodney  and  Vaughan  presented  themselves  unexpectedly,  the  third  ot 
February,  before  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 
Their  forces  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  and  four  thousand  land 
forces.  This  island  was  as  defenseless  as  the  wealth  it  contained 
was  prodigious.  Although  it  is  rough  and  mountainous,  and  affords 
one  only  landing  place,  arid  that  easily  defensible,  yet  the  governor, 
with  a  handful  of  men  for  all  garrison,  could  have  no  hope  of  being 
able,  to  repulse  an  attack.  The  population  itself  comprised  but  a 
very  small  number  of  Dutch  ;  the  remainder  was  composnl  of  men 
of  divers  countries  and  sentiments  ;  French,  Spaniards,  Americans, 
English,  all  persons  occupied  exclusively  with  their  commerce,  and 
strangers  to  military  service.  The  governor  himself,  almost  without 
soldiers  and  without  arms,  would  sooner  have  believed  any  thing  else, 
tlian  that  he  was  menaced  with  an  approaching  attack. 

The  island  of  St.  Eustatius  is  by  nature  arid  and  steril.  It  pro- 
duces not  above  six  or  seven  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  a  year. 
But  It  was  become  at  this  epoch  the  most  frequented  and  richest  em- 
porium of  the  West  Indies.  Being  a  free  port,  it  attracted  a  vast 
conflux  of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  assured  of  finding 
in  it  protection,  facility  of  exchanges,  and  money  in  abundance.  Its 
neutrality  in  the  midst  of  belligerent  powers,  had  brought  it  to  this 
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flounshing  condition,  and  rendered  it  the  mart  of  nations.  Thither 
went  the  Spaniards  and  French  to  dispose  of  their  commodities, 
and  to  procure  the  manufactures  of  England.  Thither  repaired  the 
i^nghsh  to  sell  these  merchandises,  and  to  buy  those  of  France  and 
Spam. 

But  no  people  derived  more  profit  than  the  Americans  from  the 
fortunate  neutrality  of  St.  Eustatius.  They  carried  thither  the  prod- 
uce  of  their  soil,  and  to  the  incalculable  utility  of  the  cause  they 
defended,  they  obtained,  in  return,  arn.s  and  militarv  stores,  w^ith 
which  the  French,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  even  the  English  them- 
selves,  kept  that  market  well  supplied.  Hence,  an  orator  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  hurried  away  by  a  blamablc  resentment,  did 
not  scruple  to  say,  '  that  if  St.  Eustatius  had  been  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  American  independence  would  have  been  crushed 
in  an  instant.'  The  facts  which  followed  were  but  too  much  in  con- 
sonance  with  this  inhuman  language.  All  Europe  resounded  with 
complamts  against  British  avarice. 

Rodney  and  Vaughan  sent  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  governor 
to  surrender  the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour  ;  accom- 
panied  with  a  declaration  or  threat,  that  if  any  resistance  was  made 
he  must  abide  by  the  consequences.     M.  de  Graaf,  totally  io-norant 
of  the  rupture,  could  scarcely  believe  the  officer  who  delivered  the 
summons  to  be  serious.     He,  however,  returned  for  answer,  that 
being  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  defense  against  the  force  which 
invested  the  island,  he  must,  of  necessity,  surrender  it ;  only  recom- 
mending the  town  and  inhabitants  to  the  clemencv  and  mercy  of  the 
British  commanders.     We  are  about  to  relate  what  were  the  effects  of 
this  recommendation.  The  wealth  found  in  the  place  was  so  immense, 
as  to  excite  the  astonishment  even  of  the  conquerors,  notwithstand- 
ing even  their  intimate  previous  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  circum- 
stances.    All  the  storehouses  were  not  only  filled  with  the  most 
precious  merchandises,  but  the  very  streets  and  beach  were  covered 
with  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  sugar.     The  value  of  the  commodities 
was  estimated  at  a  loose,  but  supposed  moderate  calculation,  as  being 
considerably  above  three  millions  sterling.     All,  without  distinction, 
were  seized,  inventoried  and  confiscated. 

The  loss  of  the  Dutch  was  severe  5  it  fell  principally  upon  tlieir 
West  India  company,  with  the  magistracy  and  citizens  of  Amsterdam, 
to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  property  belonged.  The  EnHish 
observed  it  with  no  little  gratification  ;  they  were  irritated  againstlhat 
city  more  than  against  any  other  part  of  the  United  Provinces,  on 
account  of  the  warmth  it  had  manifested  in  favor  of  France.  The 
greatest  weight  of  the  calamity,  however,  appears  to  have  fallen  upon 
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the  British  merchants,  who,  confiding  in  the  neutrally  of  the  place, 
and  in  some  acts  of  parliament,  made  to  on(;oi'rago  the  bringing  of 
their  property  from  the  islands  lately  taken  by  th^  French,  had  accu- 
mulated a  great  quantity  of  West  India  produce,  as  well  as  of  Euro- 
pean goods,  in  this  place.  Nor  was  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  confined 
to  the  seizure  of  the  merchandise  on  shore ;  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  of  all  denominations,  and  many  of  them  richly  loaded, 
were  taken  in  the  bay  ;  exclusive  of  a  Dutch  frigate  of  war,  of  thirty- 
eight  guns,  and  five  armed  vessels  of  less  force.  But  fortune  showed 
herself  still  more  adverse  to  the  Hollanders.  Rodney  having  infor- 
mation that  a  fleet  of  about  thirty  large  ships,  richly  laden  with  sugar 
and  other  West  India  commodities,  had,  just  before  his  arrival,  sailed 
from  St.  Eustatius  for  Holland,  under  convoy  of  a  flag-ship  of  sixty 
guns,  he,  with  his  ordinary  activity,  immediately  dispatched  two  ships 
of  the  line,  the  Monarch  and  Panther,  v/ith  the  Sybil  frigate,  in  pursuit 
of  tliem.  These  soon  overtook  the  convoy.  The  Dutch  admiral, 
Krull,  notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  of  his  force,  resolved  to 
brave  all  the  dangers  of  combat,  rather  than  to  surrender  dishonora- 
bly. With  his  ship,  the  Mars,  he  engaged  the  Monarch,  of  seventy- 
four  guns ;  but  he  was  killed  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  and  his  successor  immediately  struck.  The  Panther  and 
Sybil  having  in  the  mean  time  restrained  the  flight  and  separation  of 
the  merchantmen,  the  whole  convoy  was  taken. 

The  Dutch  colors  were  kept  up  for  some  time  in  the  fort  of  St. 
Eustatius ;  this  stratagem  was  fatal  to  a  considerable  number  of 
French,  Dutch,  and  American  vessels,  which  were  thus  <leccyed  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  violation  of  the  property  of  private 
men,  though  enemies,  a  violation  not  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of 
civilized  nations,  excited  energetic  remonstranc^es  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  West  India  islands,  and  of  Great  Britain 
itself,  so  far  as  thev  were  interested.  They  alledged,  that  their  con- 
nections with  St.  Eustatius,  and  the  property  they  had  lodged  in  it. 
were  all  in  pursuance  to,  and  under  the  sanction  of  repeated  acts  of 
the  British  parliament ;  that  in  every  age,  all  conquerors  who  have 
not  chosen  to  be  classed  with  barbarians,  have  respected  not  only  the 
private  property  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  even  that  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  that  this  example  might  have  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences. '  In  effect,'  said  they, '  if,  thrc'igh  the  incalculable  chances 
of  war,  our  islands  should  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  would  he 
not  be  authorized,  by  the  right  of  reprisal,  to  violate  the  property  of 
private  Englishmen,  and  even  to  ruin  them  totally  ?  Did  (he  French 
give  an  example  of  this  barbarous  conduct  when  they  became  masters 
of  Grer  nda.?     Did  they  lay  hands  upon  the  property  of  a  single  pri- 
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vate  individiml,  though  they  had  taken  the  island  by  assault,  and  with- 
out any  capitulation  ?  If  the  count  d'Estaing  went  so  far  as  to  se- 
quester, until  peace,  the  estates  of  absentees,  the  court  of  Versailles 
was  not  slow  to  condemn  this  resolution  of  its  admiral,  by  ordering 
the  removal  of  the  sequestrations.  St.  Eustatius  was  a  free  port, 
and  as  such  recognized  by  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  not 
excepting  England  herself.  Our  Jaws  had  not  only  permitted,  but 
even  encouraged  a  commerce  with  that  island.  The  officers  of  the 
British  customs  delivered  clearances  for  those  very  goods  destined 
for  St.  Eustatius,  which  are  now  s-ibjccted  to  confiscation.  Has  not 
this  trade  furnished  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  islands  of  Anti- 
gua, and  St.  Christophers,  whose  inhabitants,  but  for  this  resource, 
must  have  perished  by  famine,  or  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  enemy  ?  The  colonists  of  St.  Eustatius  are  indebted  in  large 
sums  to  British  merchants ;  how  will  they  be  able  to  clear  these 
balances  if  their  effects  remain  confiscated  ? 

'  In  a  word,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
islands  by  the  arms  of  the  king,  has  been  undertaken  with  noble: 
views  than  that  of  pillaging  and  ruining  their  inhabitants.' 

All  these  representations  were  of  no  avail.     Rodney  had  acted  ii, 
strict  conformity  to  the  instructions  of  his  government.     He  answer 
ed  the  complainers,  that  he  could  not  recover  from  his  astonishmer  . 
that  British  merchants,  instead  of  sending  their  goods  into  thn  wind 
ward  islands  belonging  to  England,  had  sent  them  to  a  leeward  island, 
whither  they  could  only  have  been  transported  with  intent  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  enemies  of  their  king  and  country.     But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  if  these  British  merchants  were  in  fault,  the  com- 
manders of  the  king's  vessels  were  still  more  blamable  for  havin*' 
brought  in  and  sold  at  this  same  port  of  St.  Eustatius  the  prizes  they 
had  captured  at  sea ;  some  laden  with  provisions,  others  with  arms 
and  military  stores ;  which  thus  found  their  way  to  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  served  to  recruit  their  resources  for  continuing  the 
war.  Rodney  added,  that  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius  was  Dutch,  ^very 
thing  in  it  was  Dutch,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  flag 
and  as  Dutch  it  should  be  treated.     The  rigor  of  these  principles 
was  applied  likewise  to  the  neighboring  small  islands  of  St  Martin 
and  Saba,  which  fell  at  the  same  time  into  the  power  of  the  English. 
But  the  British  commanders,  not  content  with  pill-iging  property' 
proceeded  to  wreak  their  cruelty  on  persons.     All  individuals  noi 
English  were  not  only  banished  from  the  island,  but  subjected  to 
the  most  odious  vexations.     The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  and 
wealthy,  were  the  first  to  experience  the  brutality  of  the  conqueior. 
xuey  were  all  crowaed  into  the  custom  house;  searched  frcmhca.l 
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lo  foot ;  thou  the  skirta  of  tlieir  coats  were  docked  to  the  waist. 
Their  trunks  and  {K)rtinantoaus  were  forced  open  and  ransacked. 
Stripped  of  their  money  and  effects,  they  were,  in  that  state  of  naked- 
ness and  wretchedness,  transported  as  outlaws,  and  landed  on  tho 
island  of  St.  Christophers.  A  sea  captain  named  Santon  was  the 
superintendent  and  chief  executioner  of  the  barbarity  of  his  chiefs. 
Tho  Americans  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the  Jews.  After  Iiaving  un- 
dergone a  total  spoliation,  these  unhappy  people  were  sent  to  St. 
Chrietophers,  as  a  race  devoted  to  misery  and  death.  Among  them, 
however,  were  many  of  those  loyalists,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
their  native  country  through  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  sup- 
port of  the  British  cause  and  government. 

Thus  expelled  by  their  fellow-citizens  as  friends  to  the  English,  and 
expelled  by  the  English  as  friends  to  the  Americans,  these  ill-fated 
refugees  were  punished  as  severely  for  having  preserved  their  fidelity 
towards  the  king,  as  if  they  had  violated  it.  The  assembly  of  St. 
Christophers  manifested  the  most  honorable  compassion  for  these  vic- 
tims at  once  of  rapine  and  of  cruelty ;  they  passed  an  immediate  act 
for  their  relief  and  future  provision,  until  they  should  have  time  to 
recover  from  their  calamitous  situation.  The  French  and  Dutch 
merchants  were  banished  the  last  from  St.  Eustatius.  This  decree 
was  executed  with  particular  rigor  towards  those  of  Amsterdam.  In 
the  meantime,  public  sales  were  advertised,  invitation  given,  and  pro- 
tection offered,  to  purchasers  of  all  nations  and  sorts ;  and  the  island 
of  St.  Eustati  us  became  one  of  the  greatest  auctions  that  ever  was  open- 
ed in  the  universe.  It  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  the 
merchants  of  friendly  or  neutral  nations ;  they  bought  as  well  for  their 
own  account  as  on  commission  for  the  French  and  Spaniards,  to  whom 
their  vicinity  and  the  war  rendered  those  goods  more  valuable.  Thus, 
after  having  so  cruelly  treated  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Eustatius,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  had  supplied  the  enemies  of  England,  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  commerce,  the  British  commanders  undertook  them- 
selves to  supply  those  enemies  by  opening  a  public  market,  and  bid- 
dmg  buyers  by  proclamation.  Never  perhaps  was  a  more  consider- 
able sale ;  the  gains  of  Rodney  and  Vaughan  were  immense ;  but  it 
was  fated  that  they  should  not  long  enjoy  them ;  Heaven,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  had  in  reserve  an  exemplary  chastisement  for  their  avarice. 

The  loss  of  St.  Eustatius  was  not  the  only  misfortune  which  befell 
the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies.  It  seemed  as  if  the  English,  in  their 
zeal  to  reduce  their  new  enemy,  had  forgotten  that  they  had  any 
other  to  encounter.  Holland  possessed  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  in  that  vast  country  anciently  called  Guiana,  the  important 
of  Surinam.     The  governor  had  made  no  preparations  for 
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oven  ignorant  of  the  (Icclarntion  of  war.     Hut  all 
of  a  Hudden  ho  was  visiud  by  a  squadron  of  Uritish  privateer.s,  inosily 
belonging  to  Bristol.     In  contempt  of  all  danger,  they  entered  the 
rivers  of  Demerary  and  Isscrjuibo,  and  brought  out  from  under  the 
guns  of  the  Dutch  forts  and  batteries,  almost  all  the  vessels  of  uny 
value  \n  cither  river.     The  colonists  of  that  part,  seized  with  con- 
sternation at  the  approach  of  these  audacious  cruisers,  sent  to  make  u 
tender  of  their  submission  to  the  governor  of  Burbadoes  ;  requiring 
no  other  terms  but  a  participation  of  those  which  had  been  granted 
to  St.  Eustatius,  without  knowing,  however,  what  they  were.     The 
governor  readily  consented  to  their  wishes.    When  shortly  after  they 
were  apprised  of  the  fate  of  St.  Eustatius,  they  began  to  tremble  for 
their  own.     But  Rodney  showed  himself  more  humane  towards  the 
colonists  of  Demerary,  Issequibo,  and  Berbice,  who  had  voluntarily 
put  themselves  under  the  British  dominion,  than  he  had  been  towards 
those  of  St.  Eustatius.     He  guarantied  the  safety  of  persons  and 
property,  and  made  no  change  in  their  existing  laws  and  authorities. 
Thus  fortune  every  where  smiled  upon  the  English,  in  their  first 
attempts  against  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.     They 
were  less  successful  against  the  Spaniards,  who  had  recently  invaded, 
in  considerable  force,  the  confines  of  West  Florida.     Don  Galvez,' 
the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  admiral  don  Solano,  after  having 
been  battered  by  a  horrible  tempest,  had  arrived  before,  and  laid 
siege  to  Pensacola,  the  capital  of  that  province.     The  place  was 
strong ;  and  general  Campbell,  the  commandant,  defended  himself 
for  a  long  time  with  great  valor.     But  a  bomb  having  fallen  upon  the 
powder  magazine,  it  exploded,  and  demolished  the  principal  redoubt. 
The  Spaniards  occupied  it  immediately,  and  made  their  dispositions 
for  assaulting  the  body  of  the  place.     Campbell  then  thought  it  best 
to  capitulate ;  he  obtained  the  most  honorable  conditions.     Thus  all 
West  Florida,  which  had  been  for  the  English  one  of  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  the  war  of  Canada,  returned  after  a  few  years 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  order  of  history  requires  that  we  should  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion from  fields  of  battle,  upon  the  cabinets  which  directed  tho 
operations  we  have  witnessed;  and  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
describe  what  was,  at  this  period,  the  policy  of  the  belligerent 
powers. 

The  Americans  conceived  they  had  grounds  to  complain  bitterly 
of  the  French,  their  allies.  They  alledged  that,  saving  some  vain 
demonstrations  from  without,  France  had  afforded  them  no  efhcu- 
cious  assistance  whatever ;  and  that  k!ic  left  them  to  struggle  by 
themselves  against  a  powerful  enem.v.     They  sffirmod,  that  *  the 
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French  troops  disembarked  at  Rhode  Island,  had  not  been  able  to 
render  them  any  service,  through  defect  of  a  sufficient  naval  force  : 
that  they  must  continue  equally  useless,  so  long  as  they  were  not 
supported  by  a  respectable  squadron ;  that  no  success  could  be  hoped 
for,  in  that  part,  without  being  masters  at  sea ;  that,  meanwhile,  the 
English  continued  to  possess  Georgia,  the  greatest  part  of  South 
Carolina,  all  New  York,  and,  moreover,  they  had  now  invaded  Vir- 
ginia ;  that  not  a  French  battalion  had  been  seen  to  move  for  the 
defense  or  recovery  of  any  of  these  provinces ;  that  while  awaiting  the 
co-operation  of  their  allies,  the  United  States  were  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  an  enterprise  so  much  above  their  strength,  that  the  war 
consumed  their  population,  paralyzed  all  industry,  suspended  al 
culture,  and,  consequently,  drained  the  sources  of  public  revenue ; 
and  that  to  crown  so  many  calamities,  there  appeared  no  prospect  of 
their  termination. 

While  the  Americans  thus  vented  their  discontent,  no  little  aston- 
ishment was  excited  in  Europe,  that  so  formidable  a  coalition  snould 
have  proved  so  feeble  in  effect  against  the  common  enemy.  Far  from 
bending,  the  English  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  acquired  more 
elastic  forces,  and  a  more  daring  spirit.  They  pressed  the  Ameri- 
cans with  vigor,  while  they  held  the  mastery  of  the  West  Indian 
seas,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  made  conquests  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  kept  fortune  in  equilibrium  in  Europe.  This 
state  of  things  seemed  to  cloud  the  glory  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
names.  The  court  of  Versailles,  as  the  soul  and  principal  mover  of 
all  this  mass  of  forces,  was  itself  the  object  of  the  heavy  complaints 
of  the  catholic  king,  who  reproached  it  for  not  having  promoted  the 
executicn  of  his  favorite  projects,  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
reduction  of  Gibraltar ;  the  siege  of  which  he  had  already  com- 
menced. The  Hollanders,  on  their  part,  who  already  felt  the  anguish 
of  so  considerable  losses,  exclaimed  that  they  were  abandoned, 
without  any  appearance  of  sympathy,  to  perils  which  they  should  not 
have  involved  themselves  in  but  for  the  counsels  and  instigations  of 
France.  Their  complaints  were  the  more  dolurous,  as  they  had  just 
been  informed  that  a  formidable  expedition  was  fitting  out,  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  establish- 
ment so  vital  for  the  preservation  of  their  East  India  commerce. 
They  saw  themselves  menaced,  in  the  oriental  hemisphere,  with 
blows  no  less  cruel  than  tliose  which  had  so  lately  stunned  them  in 
the  New  World.  Tlicy  perceived  but  too  clearly  that  before  ii 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  complete  their  prepi'.nUions  of  tlefense, 
and  to  dispatch  succors  into  those  remote  regions,  the  English 
Q  time  to  accomphsh  their  long  mcditiited  designs. 
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Yielding  to  these  various  considerations  and  to  tlie  voice  of  Win 
own  interest,  the  king  of  France  determined  to  exert  twofold  vi<ror 
nnd  activity  ,n  the  present  campaign,  in  order  to  repair  the  time  fost 
in  the  preceding  year.     Accordingly  the  labors  of  the  arsenal  at 
Crest  were  pushed  with  new  ardor,  while  upon  the  different  points 
of  the  kingdom   the  land  forces  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  act. 
Ihree  principal  objects  were  contemplated  by  the  ministry.     The 
first  was,  to  send  such  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  as,  when  united 
to  the  squadron  already  in  the  ports  of  Martinico,  should  secure  to 
h  ranee  a  maritime  superiority  in  those  seas.     This  flee^  the  com- 
mand  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  count  de  Grasse,  was  to  carry 
out  a  strong  body  of  land  troops.     By  means  of  this  re-inforcement, 
the  marquis  de  BoTulIe  would  find  himself  in  a  situation  to  undertake 
some  important  expedition  against  the  British  islands,     \fter  the 
accomplishment  whereof,  and  before  the  season  of  hostilities  should 
have  elapsed,  the  count  de  Grasse  was  to  repair  to  the  coasts  of 
America  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  count  de  Rochambeau  and 
n  Mieral  Washington.    The  sec.nd,  was  to  send  a  squadron  into  the 
African  seas,  m  or  -  r  to  shield  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the 
<.an-er  that  menaced  it.     After  having  provided  for  the  security  of 

h!'  I  H^'  I'^V'^"'^'""  ™  ^°  P*"""'^'"^  *^  t''^  East  Indies,  where 
Fin;il     !f  "^  ^'''"  ^  temporaiy  superiority  to  the  British  flag, 

finally,  the  ministers  meditated  a  brilliant  stroke,  in  the  seas  of 
t-urope,  m  favx>r  of  the  allied  courts,  and  principally  of  Spain.     An 
expedition  against  Minorca  was  decided  with  unanimity.     The  Enir- 
ish  had  penetrated,  in  great  part,  the  plans  of  their  enemies;  and 
were  preparing  to  oppose  them  with  all  those  obstacles  which  thev 
deemed  the  most  likely  to  render  them  abortive.     They  exerted  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  equipping  a  fleet,  which  was  to  carry  lord 
CornwaUis  a  re-mforcement  of  several  English  regiments  and  three 
thousand  Hessians      It  was  hoped  that  this  addition  of  force  would 
enable  that  general  not  only  to  maintain  the  conquests  he  ha<l  made, 
hut  also  to  extend  still  further  the  progress  of  his  arms.     The  victo- 
ries of  Camden  and  Guildford  had  inspired  the  British  nation  with 
now  confidence ;  all  promised  themselves  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  the  subjugation  of  America.     The  British  ministers  even 
flattered  themselves  that  the  fleet  they  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  thoucrf, 
It  was  not  considerable,  would  nevertheless  prove  sufficie.rit,  by  Tts 
junction  with  the  naval  force  already  stationed  there,  to  uphold  the 
present  prepondcrince  of  England  in  those  seas.     The  public  atten- 
tion  vvas  particularly  q^tracted  by  an  armament  which  consisted  of 
one  ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  one  of  fiftv-four.  three  of  f\(t.  «:,., 
some  Irigates,  cutters,  fire-ships  and  other  light  vessels.     This  squad- 
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ron  was  to  serve  as  escort  to  a  great  number  of  transports  loaded 
v.'itli  an  immense  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores.  General 
Meadows  embarked  in  it  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  picked  sol- 
diers. The  fleet  was  under  the  orders  of  commodore  Johnstone 
Manifold  were  the  conjectures  in  public  circulation  respecting  the 
object  of  this  expedition,  which  the  government  studied  to  cover  with 
impenetrable  secrecy.  It  was  generally  presumed  to  be  destined  for 
the  East  Indies,  in  order  to  reduce  all  the  French  possessions  in  thct 
part.  This  supposition,  so  far  as  appeared  from  the  events  which 
followed,  was  not  destitute  of  foundation.  But  it  would  seem  also 
that  the  war  which  broke  out  against  Holland,  constrained  the  British 
ministry  to  change  the  destination  of  this  armament,  or  at  least  to 
restrict  it  to  the  attack  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  re-in- 
forcement  of  the  troops  w-hich  guarded  the  establishments  in  the 
hither  peninsula  of  India.  It  was  deemed  essential  to  provide  for 
their  safety,  even  though  it  were  not  permitted  by  circumstances  to 
think  of  conquering  those  of  the  enemy.  But  of  all  the  cares  which 
occupied  the  British  cabinet  at  this  epoch,  it  assuredly  had  none 
more  urgent  than  that  of  re-victualing  Gibraltar.  Herein,  besides 
tlie  importance  of  the  place,  the  honor  of  the  British  nation  was 
lecpij'intercstcd.  The  Spaniards  and  English  seemed  to  have  set 
each  other  at  defiance  at  the  foot  of  this  rock.  The  first,  relying 
upon  the  fleet  which  they  had  at  Cadiz,  expected  to  be  able  to  in- 
tercept whatever  succors  should  approach  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  It  already  began  to  suffer  excessively  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions ;  the  supplies  which  admiral  Rodney  had  introduced  the 
preceding  year,  were  almost  entirely  consumed,  and  what  remained 
were  so  marred  as  to  be  scarcely  edible.  Already  general  Elliot 
had  been  constrained  to  lessen  a  fourth  of  his  soldiers'  ration.  In 
order  to  give  them  the  example  of  privations,  the  officers  ceased 
to  dress  their  hair  with  powder.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
suffered  still  more  from  the  absolute  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Such  was  the  vigilance,  and  such  the  industry  of  the  Spaniards  in 
tlicir  endeavors  to  cut  off  all  relief  by  sea,  that  since  the  supplies  of 
Rodney;  scarcely  a  few  vessels  from  the  African  shore  and  Minorca 
had  been  able  to  make  good  their  entrance  into  the  port  of  Gibraltar. 
But  how  far  were  these  feeble  succors  from  being  in  proportion  to  the 
exigency !  Besides,  the  prices  which  the  masters  of  these  vessels 
demanded  for  their  commodities  were  so  exorbitant,  as  to  exceed 
the  faculties  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  miserable 
••emains  of  the  old  provisions,  spoilt  as  they  were,  commanded  ex- 
travagant rates.* 

*  Old  sea  biscuit,  quite  moldy,  brought  a  tiiiiriliig  tiU'iiiiig  liif  pouiiJ  ;  and  diflicuUto 
Ir  found     Sour  flour,  and  damagvd  peas,  were  worth  one  shilling  and  four  pence  th« 
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The  garrison  supported  all  their  sufTerings  with  a  heioic  firmness  ; 
but  without  prompt  succors  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  that  for- 
midable place,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  soon  rcturninfr 
under  the  domination  of  its  ancient  masters.  The  general  attention* 
in  England,  was  directed  towards  this  important  point. 

In  Holland,  meanwhile,  the  greatest  industry  was  exerted  in  equip- 
ping a  fleet  that  should  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  tho 
republic,  and  of  resuscitating  its  ancient  glory.  It  was  particu.aily 
intended  to  protect  tho  commerce  of  the  Baltic  against  the  rapacity 
of  England,  These  laudable  intentions,  however,  were  not  attended 
with  all  that  effect  which  was  to  have  been  wished.  The  government 
overruled  the  conflicting  parties,  but  it  could  not  prevent  their  fer- 
menting covertly.  Besides,  a  long  peace  had  enervated  minds,  and 
caused  the  neglect  of  naval  preparations. 

Such  were,  about  that  time,  the  projects  and  dispositions  of  the 
powers  engaged  in  this  memorable  contest.     The  preparatives  of 
war  were  immense ;  the  universe  was  in  expectation  of  the  most 
important  events.     The  English  were  the  first  t:>  put  to  sea.     Their 
intent  was  to  succor  Gibraltar.     On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  a 
fleet  of  twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line  set  sail  from  Portsmouth.  '  It 
was  obliged  to  cruise  some  days  upon  the' coasts  of  Ireland,  to  wait 
for  the  victualing  ships  and  merchantmen  which  were  assembled,  in 
very  great  number,  in  the  road  of  Cork.     The  convoys  bound  to  the 
two  Indies  departed  under  the  protection  of  the  fleet.     When  con- 
ducted out  of  danger  from  the  hostile  fleets,  they  were  to  continue 
their  voyage.     The  squadron  of  commodore  Johnstone  sailed  in 
company  with  the  great  fleet ;  being  destined  upon  the  expedition 
against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  to  escort  the  East  India 
convoy  up  to  that  point.    The  armament  was  commanded  by  tho 
admirals  Darby,  Digby,  and  Lockhart  Ross,  each  heading  one  of 
the  three  divisions  of  which  it  was  composed.     The  necessity  of  rc- 
victualing  Gibraltar  was  notoriously  evident,  and  the  preparations 
made  by  Great  Britain  for  its  accomplishment,  could  no  longer  bo 
concealed.     The  English  themselves  openly  professed  their  Inten- 
tions on  that  head.     The  Spaniards  were  consequently  too  well 
advised,  not  to  have  taken  all  the  precautions  in  their  power  to  con- 
found the  eflforts  of  their  enemies.     They  had  armed,  in  the  port  of 

pound.  Black  salt,  the  sweepings  of  warehouses,  eight  pence  per  pound;  butter,  three 
shillitigs  per  pound ;  a  turkey,  when  to  be  liad,  thirty  shillings;  a  sucking  pig,  forty 
shillings  ;  a  duck,  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  ;  a  lean  fowl,  nine  shillings ;  a  loin  of  veal, 
at  least  a  guinea ;  and  the  head  of  an  ox  was  sold  at  a  still  greater  price.  Firewood 
was  so  scarce,  that  cold  water  was  used  for  washing  linen,  and  the  flatiron  WM 
dispensed  with;  a  thing  which  proveil  very  prejudicial  to  the  h-.-iiU.h  oSiUi-  troops.during 
the  ccid,  Immid  season,  which  prev.iiled  in  the  course  of  that  winter. 
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Cadiz,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of  the  line.  The  court  had  placed  il 
Hnder  the  conduct  of  don  Lewis  de  Cordova,  a  seaman  of  higli 
reputation.  This  was  without  doubt  an  imposing  force,  and  the 
Spaniards  had  exaggerated  it  greatly  beyond  tl>e  trutb,  in  order  to 
deter  the  English,  if  possible,  from  executing  their  intended  er^ter- 
prise.  Wishing  to  corroborate  also,  by  his  audacity,  any  discouraging 
apprehensions  which  the  enemy  might  have  entertained,  don  Lewis 
often  issued  from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  to  parade  along  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  and  ever>  upon  the  route  which  the  English  must  keep  in 
sailing  towards  Gibraltar.  The  Spaniards,  moreover,  gave  out  that 
they  were  about  to  be  joined  by  strong  divisions  of  tlie  French  squad- 
rons then  at  anchor  as  well  la  the  Atlantic  ports  as  in  that  of  Toulon. 
There  was,  in  effect,  in  the  single  port  of  Brest,  so  formidable  a  fleet, 
that  it  would  have  sufficed  alone  to  make  a  stand  against  the  whole 
British  armament,  and  even  to  engage  it  with  good  hope  of  victory. 
No  less  than  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line  were  in  th?^t  port  in  readiness 
to  put  to  sea.  If  this  fleet  should  have  made  its  junction  with  thaf. 
/)f  Spain,  the  allies  would  have  acquired  such  a  preponderance  ir» 
those  seas,  as  to  have  rendered  the  re-victualing  of  Gibraltar  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  enterprise  for  the  English.  The  Spaniards  confi- 
dently depended  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  French.  But  the  lat- 
ter had  it  too  much  at  heart  to  prosecute  their  designs  in  the  West 
indies,  and  upon  the  American  continent,  as  likewise  to  re-establish 
their  affairs  in  the  east,  to  be  willing  to  direct  all  their  efforts  singly 
towards  an  object  which  had  no  real  and  direct  utility  but  for  Spain 
alone.  Accordingly,  the  count  de  Grasse  put  to  sea,  the  twenty- 
second  of  March,  from  the  port  of  Brest,  shaping  his  course  towards 
the  West  Indies.  M.  de  Suffren  sailed  in  company  with  him,  having 
under  his  orders  a  squadron  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  seve- 
ral frigates,  and  a  strong  body  of  land  forces.  He  had  instructions 
to  separate  from  the  great  fleet  off'  Madeira,  and  to  steer  to  the  south, 
towards  the  [»oint  of  Africa  ;  to  preserve  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  East  Indies.  Thus  all  these  naval 
forces,  charged  by  their  respective  governments  with  the  most  im- 
portant operations,  got  under  sail  almost  at  the  same  time.  Without 
the  delay  which  detained  the  English  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  it 
's  altogether  probable  that  the  French  would  have  fallen  in  with 
them,  and  that  they  would  have  settled,  by  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
seas  of  Europe,  that  quarrel  for  which  they  were  going  to  fight  in 
the  two  Indies. 

Admiral  Darb}  sped  by  a  favorable  wind,  stood  for  Cape  St. 
V^incent,  which  having  made,  he  proceeded  with  the  iireatestcircum- 
B]>ection,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  liic  Spanish  armamcul. 
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But  don  Lewis  de  Cordova,  who  for  several  days  had  been  cruising 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
English,  than  he  lost  all  confidence  in  his  own  force.  Forgetting 
the  importance  of  the  post  he  had  to  defend,  instead  of  awaiting  the 
enemy,  he  returned  with  precipitation  to  Cadiz,  leaving  him  the  ways 
free  to  Gibraltar. 

Admiral  Darby  reconnoitered  Cadiz,  and  finding  the  Spaniards 
were  in  no  disposition  to  come  forth,  he  immediately  pushed  forward 
iiis  convoy,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  sail,  under  the  guard  of  a 
certain  number  of  ships  of  war.  A  part  of  this  squadron  was  to 
take  post  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  itself,  to  cover  the  transports  against 
the  attempts  of  the  Spanish  gunboats ;  the  rest  was  destined  to  cruise 
at  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  towards  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to 
oppose  any  hostile  force  that  might  present  itself  on  that  side.  The 
admiral  himself  remained  before  Cadiz  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Spaniards  with  due  diligence.  The  event  justified  his  dispositions. 
The  gunboats,  it  is  true,  made  frequent  attacks  upon  the  transports, 
and  that  with  the  more  audacity,  as  their  inconsiderable  size  screened 
them  in  a  manner  from  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  The 
annoyance  of  this  musquito  fleet  put  the  English  out  of  all  patience ; 
but  still  it  had  no  result  of  any  importance.  They  succeeded  in 
getting  ashore  all  their  munitions  of  war,  and  all  their  provisions ; 
their  exultation  equaled  the  consternation  of  the  Spaniards  ;  all  Eu- 
rope was  in  astonishment.  The  king  of  Spain,  who  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar,  and  who  had  already  expended  so 
much  treasure  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  persuaded  him- 
self tliat  he  was  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  efforts.— 
When  apprised  of  the  event  which  still  retarded  the  attainment  of 
his  hopes,  he  flattered  himself  that  his  land  troops  would  prove,  per- 
haps, more  fortunate  than  his  naval  forces.  His  ardor  was  also 
stimulated  by  an  eager  desire  to  wipe  off  the  stain  which  he  was 
apprehensive  would  attach  to  his  arms  from  the  relief  of  Gibraltar. 
The  labors  of  the  camp  of  St.  Rock  were  resumed  with  increase  of 
activity  ;  tlie  trenches  and  works  which  beset  the  fortress,  were  fur- 
nished with  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery.  The  batteries  mount- 
ed no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  with 
eighty  mortars  of  the  largest  caliber.  On  the  twelfth  of  April,  the 
British  fleet  being  still  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Gibraltar,  the  whole  oi 
this  train  began  (  shower  upon  the  place  its  tremendous  volleys  of  balis 
and  bombs.  The  narrow  extent  of  the  spot  upon  which  they  fell  left 
no  other  refuge  to  the  besieged  but  the  casemates  and  vaulted  places. 
General  Elliot,  the  governor,  did  not  remain  a  peaceable  spectator 
of  this  temp*^^i ;  he  answered  it  bolt  for  bolt,  thunder  for  thunder 
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The  whole  mountain,  enveloped  in  flame  and  smoke  from  its  base  to 
lis  summit,  resembled  a  volcant)  in  the  height  of  the  most  terrible 
eruption.     The  two  neighboring  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa  were 
lined  with  people,  who  had  thronged  thither  to  contemplate  this  dread- 
ful spectacle.     But  the  inhabitants  of  the  unhappy  town  were  more 
e  'posed  even  than  the  soldiers  themselves.     Their  terror  was  great, 
If  It  their  dangers  were  still  greater.     The  limbs  of  the  dead  and  dying 
I  'ere  scattered  upon  the  ground ;  women,  with  children  in  their  arms, 
an  distractedly,  imploring  a  shelter  which  could  not  be  offered  them. 
Some  were  seen  crushed  at  the  same  time  with  their  precious 
burthen,  and  torn  in  a   thousand  pieces  by  the  bursting  bombs. 
Others,  with  trembling  hands,  let  themselves  down  precipices,  in 
order  to  retire  the  farthest  possible  from  the  seat  of  danger ;  many 
threw  themselves  into  the  casemates,  where,  breathing  an  infected 
air,  and  deprived  of  repose  by  the  dismal  cries  of  the  wounded  who 
expired  around  them,  they  thought   themselves  happy  in  having 
escaped  an  inevitable  death.  The  town,  situated  upon  the  declivity  of 
the  rock,  and  next  the  sea  towards  the  west,  was  demolished  to  its 
foundations.     The  Spanish  gunboats  coniributod  especially  to  this 
ilijiister.     Under  cover  of  night,  they  slipped  between  the  British 
vessels,  and  after  having  effected  their  purpose,  profited  of  a  wind, 
which  commonly  springs  up  in  the  morning,  to  return  to  the  port  of 
Algesiras.    Their  destructive  fire  often  reached  those  unhappy  per- 
sons who  had  sought,  upon  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  a  refuge 
against  the  artillery  of  the  Spanish  lines.     It  continued  to  batter 
the  place  for  upwards  of  three  weeks,  with  hardly  any  intermis- 
sion, and  was  answered  with  equal  vigor.     The  firing  was  then 
relaxed  on  both  sides  ;  the  besiegers  became  sensible  that  their  efforts 
resulted  in  Httle  more  than  a  vain  noise,  and  the  besieged  thought  it 
imprudent  to  expend  their  ammunition  without  necessity.     Scarcely 
a  few  shot,  discharged  by  intervals  from  the  fortress,  attested  that 
the  garrison  wei>e  upon  the  alert ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  gene- 
ral Elliot  observed,  in  apparent  tranquillity,  the  fruitless  toils  of  his 
enemy.     It  was  calculated  that  in  this  short  space  of  time,  the  Span- 
iards consumed  fifty  tons  of  gunpowder ;  they  had  fired  seventy- 
five  thousand  volleys  of  cannon  balls,  and  twenty-five  thousand  of 
bombs.     Notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  the  place  in  which  the 
English  were  immured,  they  had  lost  but  few  men  by  the  fire  of  this 
immense  artillery  ;  their  wounded  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty.     As  to  the  inhabitants,  seeing  thrir  houses  destroyed,  and  in 
continual  dread  of  new  disasters,  they  demanded  permission  to  retire. 
Gential  Elliot  acquiesced  in  their  desires,  after  having  furnished 
them  v/ith  all  the  assistance  ii>  hiy  power.    The  fireater  part  em- 
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barked  in  the  fleet  which  had  victualed  the  place,  and  repaired  to 
England. 

Before  it  had  arrived  there,  fortune,  propitious  to  the  French, 
inflicted  a  heavy  stroke  upon  their  enemies ;  which  was  considered 
as  a  just  chastisement  for  the  robberies  committed  at  St.  EuPtatius. 
Intelligence  had  been  received  in  France,  that  a  numerous  convoy 
of  ships  laden  with  the  rich  spoils  of  that  island,  had  left  if.  about  the 
last  of  March,  and  were  on  their  way  for  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  also  known,  that  this  convoy  was  to  be  followed  by  another 
noi  less  valuable,  which  was  freighted  with  the  produce  of  Jamaica. 
The  first  was  guarded  by  four  ships  of  war  under  admiral  Hotham. 
The  moment  could  not  have  been  more  favorable  to  the  French, 
since  the  great  English  fleet  was  employed  in  succoring  Gibraltar' 
The  court  of  Versailles  knew  very  well  how  to  profit  of^so  fair  an 
occasion  ;  it  had  equipped  with  great  celerity,  in  the  port  of  Brest,  a 
squadron  destined  to  intercept  the  expected  convoys.     The  cheva- 
lier de  la  Motte  Piquet  put  to  sea  the  fifteenth  of  April,  at  the  head 
of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  all  excellent  sailers.     He  struck  into  the 
middle  of  ti.e  convoy  of  St.  Eustatius,  and  dispersed  it  entirely. 
Twenty-two  ships  fell  into  his  power,  two  others  were  taken  by  pri- 
vateers.    Some  few,  with  the  ships  of  war  that  had  escorted  them, 
made  their  way  gooa  into  the  ports  of  Ireland.     The  British  mer- 
chants  who  had  insured  the  captured  ships,   lost  by  this  stroke 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.   Admiral  Darby, 
during  his  homeward  passage,  was  very  early  informed  of  the  disaster! 
He  instantly  made  his  dispositions  for  cutting  off"  the  retreat  of  la 
Motte  Piquet.  But  the  French  admiral,  attentive  to  all  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  content  with  the  brilliant  advantages  which  he  had 
just  obtained,  left  the  convoy  of  Jamaica  to  pursue  its  voyage  in 
tranquillity,  and  returned  without  accident  to  Brest.     So  rich  a  cap- 
ture created  no  little  festivity  in  France. 

Those  who  had  projected  this  expedition,  and  those  ^vho  had 
executed  it,  were  loaded  with  ji.st  praises.  The  fleet  of  admiral 
Darby  recovered  the  ports  of  England.  In  the  meantime,  the  two 
fleets  of  Johnstone  and  Suffren  had  put  to  sea  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  These  two  jidmirals  had  the  most  exact  information  respect- 
mg  each  other's  departure,  intended  route,  and  ulterior  destinr tion. 
But  the  Englishman  was  obliged  to  touch  at  the  bay  of  Praya  -n  St. 
Jago,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  He  was 
occupied  in  recruiting  his  water  and  provision  for  the  long  voyage 
he  was  about  to  undertake,  and  a  great  part  of  his  crews  were  on 
shore.  M.  de  Suflfren  was  soon  apprised  of  it,  and  immediately 
shaped  his  course  with  press  of  sail  for  the  bay  of  Praya,  where  m 
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hoped  to  su!  prise  the  enemy  He  kept  so  close  along  under  a 
tongue  of  land  which  covers  the  port  towards  the  east,  that  he  was 
already  on  ihe  point  of  entering  it  without  being  discovered.  But 
the  British  ship  Isis,  which  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  perceived 
beyond  the  eastern  point  the  tops  of  several  masts.  Afterwards,  by 
the  mode  of  maneuvering,  it  was  known  that  they  were  French,  and 
the  siwnal  of  enemy  sails  was  given  immediately.  The  commodore 
recalled  his  crews  from  the  shore,  and  made  all  his  dispositions  for 
battle  Meanwhile  the  French  squadron  doubled  the  point,  and 
appeared  all  at  once  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  attack  com- 
menced forthwith.  The  English  had  one  ship  of  seventy-four  guns, 
four  others  of  inferior  force,  three  frigates,  with  several  East  India 
Company  ships,  armed  for  war.  The  French  had  two  ships  of 
seventy-four,  and  three  of  sixty-four  guns.  After  having  cannonaded 
the  Isis,  which  presented  herself  the  first,  they  forced  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  passing  into  the  midst  of  the  British  squadron,  and 
firing  double  b  oadsides,  M.  de  Tremignon,  with  his  ship  the  Hanni- 
bal, which  was  ahead  of  the  rest,  advanced  as  far  as  possible,  and 
with  admirable  intrepidity  cast  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the  British 
line,  which  assailed  him  from  right  and  left.  He  was  followed  by 
M.  de  Suffren,  in  the  Hero,  and  afterwards  the  chevalier  de  Car- 
daillac  joined  them  with  the  Artesien.  The  two  other  ships  could 
not  approach  near  enough  to  support  them,  and  having  fallen  to 
leeward  after  having  discharged  a  few  broadsides,  they  stood  out  to 
Two  British  ships,  the  Isis  and  the  Romney,  were  unable  to 
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take  any  considerable  part  in  the  action  ;  the  first  ha  'ing  suffered 
severely  from  the  fire  of  the  French,  at  the  time  of  their  entrance 
mto  the  bay,  the  second  finding  herself  advanced  too  far  within  it. 
The  engagement  was  therefore  reduced  to  that  of  three  ships  of  the 
line  on  either  side  ;  the  French  fired  b<jth  starboard  and  larboard 
guns,  as  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  English. 
But  at  length,  the  British  frigates,  with  the  armed  ships  of  the  India 
Company,  having  rallied,  came  up  to  the  support  of  the  commodore. 
After  the  action  hod  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Artesien,  having 
lost  her  captain,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  so  fierce  a  fire, 
cut  her  cables  and  drew  off.  M.  de  Suffren,  finding  himself  de- 
prived of  his  rear  guard,  pnd  exposed  to  be  cannonaded  at  once  on 
both  sides  as  well  as  in  front  and  rear,  took  a  similar  resolution  to 
withdraw  from  the  harbor.  The  retreat  of  the  Hero  and  Artesien 
left  the  Hannibal  alone  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  of  course  she  suffered  excessively  ;  she  lost  first  her  mizzen- 
ramst,  then  her  mainmast,  and  at  last  her  rudder.  Nevertheless, 
by  incredible  exertions  she  made  her  way  good  to  tlio  mouth  of  the 
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bay,  where  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  ship  Sphynx.  Her  masts 
l»eing  refitted  as  well  as  it  was  possible,  she  rejoined  the  rest  of  the 
squadron.  The  English  would  fain  have  followed  the  French,  in 
order  to  re-commence  the  engagement ;  but  the  wind,  the  currents, 
the  approach  of  night,  and  the  disabled  state  of  the  Isis,  preventeci 
them  from  doing  it.  Such  was  the  combat  of  Praya,  which  gave 
occasion  to  several  observations  upon  the  conduct  of  the  two  admi- 
rals. The  British  commander  was  censured  for  having  anchored  so 
imprudently  in  an  open  and  defenseless  bay,  when  he  must  have 
known  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  far  off.  Vainly  would  he  have 
alledged,  that  he  believed  himself  protected  by  the  neutrality  of  the 
place,  the  island  of  St.  Jago  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  for 
he  affirmed  himself,  that  when  the  French  see  an  opportunity  for 
seizing  their  advantage,  they  are  not  wont  to  respect  these  neutrali- 
ties ;  an  accusation  which,  though  it  were  founded,  appears  not  the 
less  extraordinary  from  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman.  Commodore 
Johnstone  committed,  besides,  great  errors,  in  landing  so  great  a 
part  of  his  crews,  in  placing  his  weakest  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  in  letting  the  Hannibal  escape  notwithstanding  her  crippled 
condition.  M.  de  Suffren,  it  was  said  on  the  other  hand,  ought  not 
to  have  attempted  to  combat  at  anchor.  Every  probability  assured 
him  a  complete  victory,  if,  instead  of  losing  time  in  coming  to  anchor, 
he  had  immediately  resorted  \o  boarding,  or  even  if  he  had  fought 
under  sail  an  enemy  that  was  in  a  good  degree  surprised  and  unpre- 
pared for  action. 

As  soon  as  the  British  squadron  was  refitted,  it  put  to  sea  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French ;  but  finding  them  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  it 
avoided  a  second  engagement ;  night,  which  soon  came  on,  separat- 
ed the  two  squadrons.  Commodore  Johnstone  returned  to  the  bay 
of  Praya.  M.  de  Suffren,  continuing  his  voyage  to  the  south,  and 
towmg  the  Hannibal,  repaired  to  Fake  Bay  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  was  rejoined  there  by  his  convoy,  which,  during  his 
attack  of  Praya,  he  had  left  at  sea,  under  the  escort  of  the  corvette 
la  Fortune.  Thus  was  frustrated  the  design  which  the  English  had 
meditated  against  the  Cape.  Constrained  to  rehnquish  alfhope  of 
conquest,  they  directed  their  force  against  the  commerce  of  their  ene- 
mies. Commodore  Johnstone  was  advised  by  his  light  vessels,  that 
several  ships  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  very  richly  laden, 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Saldana,  not  far  from  the  Cape  itself. 
Upon  making  the  coasts  of  Africa,  acting  himself  as  pilot  to  his 
squadron  in  the  midst  of  shoals  and  reefs,  crowding  all  sail  by  night, 
concealing  himself  by  day,  he  maneuvered  with  such  dexterity,  that 
he  arrived  unexpectedly  before  the  bay.     He  captured  five  of  tho 
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most  valuable  ships  ;  the  others  were  burnt.  After  having  obtained 
this  advantage,  wliich  preserved  him  at  least  from  the  reproach  of 
having  undertaken  an  expedition  without  utility,  he  detached  a  part 
of  his  force  to  India,  under  general  Meadows,  and  return<"d  himself 
with  the  Romney,  his  frigates,  and  rich  prizes,  to  England.  M.  do 
Suffrcu ,  ju  V  Inir  thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  the  Cape  of  Good  IIo|>o, 
continued  hjs  voyage  for  the  East  Indies.  Thus  the  war  which 
raged  alreauy  in  Europe,  America,  and  Africa,  was  about  to  redouble 
its  violence  upon  the  distant  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Meanwhile,  Gibraltar  continued  to  hold  out ;  to  the  furious  attack 
given  that  place,  had  succeeded  an  almost  total  calm.  The  gun- 
boats, alone,  profit'^'1  -^^  ihe  obscurity  of  night,  to  keep  the  gar- 
rison in  continual  alarms.  In  order  to  restrain  them,  the  governor 
caused  his  advanced  batteries  to  be  armed  with  guns  and  mortar 
pieces,  peculiarly  calculated  to  throw  their  shot  to  a  great  distance. 
As  they  could  now  reach  the  camp  of  St.  Roch,  every  time  the  gun- 
boats made  their  attacks,  the  Spanish  lines  were  assailed  by  the  most 
violent  fire.  Don  Mendoza,  having  perceived  that  general  Elliot  did 
thus  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  assaults  of  the  gunboats,  ordered  the 
commanders  of  the  flotilla  to  desist  from  all  further  insult  against  the 
place,  and  to  keep  their  station  quietly  in  the  port  of  Algesiras.  He 
enjoined  them,  however,  to  exert  the  greatest  vigilance  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  supplies  into  the  place.  The  Spaniards  were  inde- 
fatigable in  pushing  forward  their  trenches.  They  had  now  brought 
them  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  so  that  the  circumvallation  extend- 
ed from  right  to  left  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  by 
which  the  rock  itself  connects  with  the  main  land.  They  had  exca- 
vated upon  their  left  the  mine  of  communication  between  their  outer 
circumvallation  and  the  parallels.  General  Elliot,  full  of  security 
upon  the  summit  of  the  rock  he  defended,  unwilling  to  lavish  his 
ammunition,  without  utility,  had  not  disturbed  the  workmen.  But 
when  he  saw  that  their  works  were  completed,  he  resolved  to  de- 
stioy  them  by  the  most  unexpected  and  vigorous  sally.  The  twenty- 
seventh  of  November,  towards  midnight,  he  issued  from  the  place  at 
the  head  of  three  brigades  of  infantry,  commanded  by  general  Rosb'. 
These  troops  were  followed  by  a  great  number  of  pioneers,  miners, 
and  engineers.  The  sally  was  conducted  with  suitable  order  ai>d 
silence.  The  English  appeared  all  of  a  sudden  before  the  advanced 
guards,  and  routed  them  in  a  few  instants ;  they  found  themselves 
masters  of  tne  first  parallel,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  it.  The  engi- 
neers, furnished  with  combustible  materials,  set  fire  to  every  thing 
that  was  capable  of  receiving  it.  The  carriages  of  the  cannon  were 
rendered  unsertficeablc,  and  the  pieces,  including  the  mortars  weie 
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spiked  w'tli  julinirable  promptitude.  The  workmen  tore  up  the  plat- 
foniia  and  traverses,  and  leveled  the  breastworks  with  the  ground. 
All  t!i<;  magiizincs  were  successively  consigned  to  the  flames.  A  sin- 
gle hall"  hour  witnessed  the  destruction  of  those  works  which  had  been 
erected  at  so  vast  an  expense  of  toil  and  treasure.  The  Spaniards, 
whether  from  the  stupor  of  consternation,  or  supposing  the  enemy  to 
be  much  stronger  than  he  was  in  reality,  were  afraid  to  go  out  of 
their  camp  to  repulse  him.  They  contented  themselves  with  keep- 
ing up  an  incessant,  though  harmless  fire,  with  balls  and  ^.  ape-shot. 
The  English,  after  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  returned 
sound  and  safe  into  the  fortress. 

In  the  meantime,  a  project  was  conceived  in  Europe,  the  execution 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  give  a  sevf^re  shock  to  the  British  power  in 
tlie  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards  remained  very  ill  satisfied  with 
France ;  they  believed  themselves  authorized  to  reproach  her  with 
having  hitherto  consulted  exclusively  her  own  interests,  to  the  prej- 
udice of  her  allies.  They  complained  with  peculiar  bitterness,  that 
she  had  in  no  shape  promoted  the  expeditions  of  Jamaica  and  Gib- 
raltar, as  if  she  were  loth  to  see  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  arms 
in  the  seas  of  America  and  upon  the  European  continent.  The 
revictualing  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  by  dint  of  force, 
without  a  single  movement  of  any  sort  being  made  by  the  French 
to  prevent  it,  and  the  despair  experienced  by  the  Spaniards  at  having 
consumed  themselves  in  vain  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  that  place, 
had  prodigiously  increased  their  ill  humor,  and  caused  it  to  degene- 
rate into  an  open  discontent.  The  Spanish  people  murmured  in  bold 
language ;  the  court  was  become  the  object  of  the  most  vehement 
animadversion.  It  was  accused  of  having  undertaken  this  expedition 
merely  in  subservience  to  the  ambitious  views  of  France,  and  not  at 
all  for  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  nation  ;  the  Spaniards  called  it 
«  court  war,  a  family  war.  S-timulated  by  the  vivacity  of  t!icse  com- 
1  if^'ntSjand  reflecting,moreovef,tiiat  the  reduction,  in  whate .  or  mode, 
of  the  British  power,  was  the  aug.aentation  of  her  own,  France  took 
the  resolution  to  give  into  some  enterprise  whose  immediate  fruit 
should  be  gathered  by  Spain.  An  expedition  against  Jamaica  neces- 
sarily involving  long  delays,  and  a  fresh  attack  upon  Gibraltar  prom- 
ising no  better  than  dubious  results,  it  was  determined  to  attempt 
an  operation,  the  success  of  which  appeared  the  more  probable,  as 
the  English  were  far  from  expecting  it ;  and  that  was,  the  conquest 
of  the  island  of  Minorca.  If  France  had  motives  for  u  ishing  it  with 
eagerness,  it  must  have  been  still  more  desirable  for  the  Spaniards. 
Minorca  is  so  favorably  situated  for  cruising,  that  it  was  become  the 
habitual  resort  of  an  immense  number  of  privateers.  Their  audacity 
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was  not  confined  to  infesting  the  seas,  and  disturbing  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  tlie  Spaniards  and  French ;  tliey  even  intercejjtod 
neutral  vessels  employed  in  trafficking  with  these  two  nations ;  this 
island  also  served  as  a  place  of  arms  for  the  English.  They  deposited 
in  it  the  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  which  they  drew  from  the 
neighboring  coasts  of  Africa,  whether  for  the  use  of  their  shipj)ing  or 
for  the  consumption  of  Gibraltar.  The  facility  of  the  enterprise  was 
another  persuasive  invitation  to  attempt  it.  In  efl'ect,  however  im- 
posing was  fort  St.  Philip,  from  its  position  and  works,  the  garrison 
which  guarded  it  was  far  from  corresponding  to  the  strength  and 
importance  of  the  place  ;  it  consisted  of  only  four  regiments,  two  of 
them  British  and  two  Hanoverians,  who  altogether  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand  men.  Notwithstanding  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the 
abundance  of  fresh  provisions,  these  troops  were  infected  with  the 
scurvy.  They  were  commanded  by  the  generals  Murray  and  Draper. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  Madrid,  the  count  de  Guichen  departed  from  Brest,  towards 
the  last  of  June,  with  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  repaired  to  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  which  awaited  him 
there.  He  had  under  him  two  general  officers  of  great  reputation, 
M.  dc  la  Motte  Piquet,  and  M.  de  Beausset.  The  Spanish  fleet, 
commanded  by  don  Lewis  de  Cordova,  and  by  the  two  vice-admi- 
rals, don  Gaston  and  don  Vincent  Droz,  was  composed  of  thirty 
ships  of  the  line.  A  corps  of  ten  thousand  selected  troops  was 
embarked  without  any  delay  on  board  of  this  armament.  It  set  sail 
the  twenty-second  of  July,  and  after  having  been  much  thwarted  by 
the  winds,  appeared  in  sight  of  Minorca  the  twentieth  of  August. 
The  debarkation  was  effected  in  Musquito  Bay.  The  whole  island 
was  occupied  without  obstacle,  including  the  city  of  Mahon,  its 
capital.  The  garrison,  too  feeble  to  defend  all  these  posts,  had 
evacuated  them  and  thrown  itself  into  fort  St.  Philip.  A  little 
after,  four  French  regiments  arrived  from  Toulon,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  baron  de  Falkenhayn.  The  two  courts  had  confided  the 
general  command  of  all  the  forces  employed  upon  this  expedition  to 
the  duke  de  Crillon,  distinguished  as  well  for  his  military  knowledge, 
as  for  his  courage  and  thirst  of  glory.  He  had  entered  into  the 
service  of  Spain,  and,  as  a  Frenchman  of  illustrious  birth,  he  was 
liiought  the  most  suitable  personage  to  head  the  common  enterprise. 

But  the  siege  of  fort  St.  Philip  presented  difficulties  of  no  ordi- 
nary magnitude.  The  works  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  mined  in 
all  their  parts.  The  glacis,  and  covered  way,  likewise  cut  in  the 
rock,  are  mined,  countermined,  palisaded,  and  furnished  with  batteries 
which  defend  their  approaches.   Around  the  fosse,  which  is  twenty 
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foot  m  iK'i)tli,  runs  a  covered  and  looped  gallery,  which  afl'ords  n 
secure  shelter  to  the  garrison.  Suhterrancous  communications  aro 
excavated  between  the  outer  works  and  the  body  of  the  place.  In 
the  latter,  which  forms  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  arc  sunk  deep  wells  with 
drawn  co\ ( rs,  and  barbacans  pierce  the  walls  in  all  direc  ..ons.  The 
castle  itself,  also  surrounded  by  a  countermined  covered  way,  is 
«lefended  not  only  by  counterscarps  and  half  moons,  but  also  by  u 
wall  sixty  feet  high,  and  a  fosse  thirty-six  feet  deep.  Finally,  the 
inirleus,  which  is  a  square  tower  flanked  by  four  bastions,  presents 
walls  eighty  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  forty  feet  deep,  and  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  ditch  has  also  its  corridor  and  lodges.  In  the  center  of 
all  is  an  esplanade  for  marshaling  the  garrison.  Around  it  are  con- 
structed the  soldiers'  barracks, and  magazines  for  the  munitions,  both 
bomb  proof,  and  all  wrought  in  the  hard  rock.  To  add  to  their  safety, 
the  English  had  totally  rased  the  neighboring  city  of  St.  Philip. 

The  allies  approached  the  citadel  with  circumspection  ;  its  lofty 
])Osition  overlooking  all  the  adjacent  country,  it  was  not  by  scooping 
trenches,  but  by  transporting  and  heaping  earth,  that  they  formed 
their  parallels.  They  raised  a  wall  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  five  in  height,  and  six  in  thickness.  This  laborious  construc- 
tion was  fmished,  without  the  besiegers  having  experienced  any  loss, 
as  IMurray  did  not  attempt  a  single  sally,  whether  in  consequence  of' 
the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  or  from  excess  of  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  place.  He  contented  himself  with  keeping  up  a  fire 
of  cannon  and  mortars,  which  produced  no  effect.  The  parallels 
being  completed,  the  duke  dc  Crillon  unmasked  his  batteries,  and 
fulminated  the  fortress  with  one  hundred  and  eleven  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  thirty-three  mortar  pieces  of>ening  thirteen  inches  of 
diameter. 

During  the  siege  of  fort  St.  Philip,  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  amounting  to  near  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  count 
(Je  Guichen,  bent  their  course  towards  the  coasts  of  England.  The 
intention  of  the  French  admiral  was  to  throw  himself  in  the  way 
of  the  J3ritish  fleet,  and  to  attack  it.  The  great  inferiority  of  the 
Hritish  rendered  their  defeat  almost  inevitable.  The  count  de  Gui- 
';hcn  also  designed,  by  this  movement,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
passing  succors  from  England  to  Minorca.  He  even  hoped  to  cut 
off  and  capture  the  convoys  that  were  then  on  their  passage  from  the 
two  Indies,  bound  for  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  His  views  were 
likewise  directed  upon  another  convoy,  which  was  assembled  at  the 
port  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  watch  its  opportunity  to  make 
sail  for  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Pcrluijis  the  Frcncii  admn-al  was 
not  without  hopes  that  t!ic  sudden  appearance  of  so  formi'iablo  an 
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armament  upon  the  coasts  of  the  British  islands,  might  afford  him  an 
occasion  to  reach  them  with  a  stroke  of  the  last  importance.  He 
hastened  therefore  to  occupy  the  entrance  of  the  channel  in  all  its 
breadth,  by  extending  his  line  from  the  isle  of  Ushant  to  those  of 
Scilly,  Admiral  Darby  was  then  at  sea  with  twenty-one  ships  of  the 
line,  and  on  the  v/ay  to  meet  his  convoy.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fal!  in  with  a  neutral  vessel,  which  apprised  him  of  the  approach 
of  the  combined  squadrons.  But  for  this  intelligence,  he  must  inevi- 
tably have  fallen  headlong  into  the  midst  of  forces  so  superior  to  his 
own,  that  he  could  hardly  have  retained  the  smallest  hope  of  safety. 
He  instantly  retired  with  all  sails  upon  Torbay.  He  was  there  soon 
re-inforced  by  several  ships  of  the  first  rank,  which  carried  his  fleet 
to  thirty  sail  of  the  line.  He  disposed  his  order  of  battle  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  within  the  bay  itself,  although  it  is  open,  and  little  sus- 
ceptible of  defense.  These  dispositions,  however,  appeared  to  him 
sufficient  to  repulse  the  enemy,  in  case  they  should  present  them- 
selves. But  the  peril  was  really  extreme  ;  they  menaced  at  once  the 
fleet  and  the  maritime  cities.  None  was  more  exposed  than  Cork, 
an  unfortified  place,  and  containing  immense  magazines  of  every 
denomination.  All  England  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most 
anxious  alarm.  The  allied  armament  at  length  appeared  in  sight  of 
Torbay.  The  count  de  Guichcn  immediately  held  a  council  of  war, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture. His  own  opinion  was  in  favor  of  attacking  the  British  fleet  in 
the  position  it  noAv  occupied.  Healledged,  that  it  might  be  considered 
as  if  caught  in  a  net,  and  that  a  more  auspicious  occasion  could  never 
present  itself  for  wresting  from  Great  Britain  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
He  represented  what  disgrace,  what  eternal  regrets,  would  be  incur- 
red by  allowing  it  to  escape  them.  He  maintained  that  the  enemy, 
cramped  in  his  movement  within  a  bay,  from  which  there  was  no 
outlet,  must  inevitably  become  the  prey  of  the  innumerable  fire-ships 
with  which  the  combined  fleets  might  support  their  attack.  Finally, 
he  declared  that  the  honor  of  the  arms  of  the  two  allied  sovereigns 
was  staked  upon  the  issue  of  this  expedition.  Don  Vincent  Droz  not 
only  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  admiral,  but  even  offered  to  lead 
the  attempt  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard.  But  IM.  do  Bcausset,  the 
second  in  command,  a  seaman  of  h.igh  reputation,  manifested  a  con- 
trary opinion.  He  contended  that  the  situation  of  the  English  s(]uad- 
lun  would  enable  it  to  fight  them  at  their  great  disadvantage  ;  tiiey 
could  not  attack  it  in  a  body,  but  must  form  their  line  ahead,  and 
fal)  down  singly  upon  the  enemy.  This  would  expose  every  ship  to 
the  collected  fire  of  the  wiiole  British  fleet,  lying  fast  at  anchor,  and 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  all  its  guns  at  any  object  uilhm 
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its  reach.     He  concluded  with  observing,  that  since  an  attack  under 
jsuch  circumstances  could  by  no  means  be  justified,  it  became  expe- 
dient to  bend  their  attention  exclusively  upon  an  expedition,  which 
though  less  briUiant,  was  certainly  of  great  moment,  the  capture  of 
$hc  West  India  convoy,  probably  at  that  instant  not  very  far  from  tlie 
shores  of  Europe.     Don  Lewis  de  Cordova,  and  all  the  other  Spanish 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  don  Vincent  Droz,  adopted  the  senti- 
ment of  M.  de  Beausset.     The  project  of  attacking  the  British  fleet 
was  therefore  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes.     But  if  the  allies  would 
not,  or  knew  not  how  to  profit  of  the  occasion  which  fortune  had 
provided  them,  she  seemed  to  take  her  revenge  in  baffling  the  designs 
to  which  they  had  given  the  preference.     Contagious  maladies  began 
to  rage  on  board  their  fleet,  and  especially  on  board  the  Spanish  ships 
The  weather  became  shortly  after  so  tempestuous,  that  the  two  admi- 
rals were  obliged  to  think  of  their  safety.     The  count  de  Guichen 
returned  to  Brest,  and  don  Lewis  de  Cordova  to  Cadiz.     The  lirit- 
ish  convoys  reached  their  ports  without  obstacles.     Thus  this  second 
appearance  of  the  allies  upon  the  coasts  of  England  proved  as  vain 
as  the  first.     Its  only  fruit  was  that  of  having  impeded  the  succors 
destined  for  Minorca.    But  if  this  campaign  between  France,  Spain 
and  England  passed,  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  without  any  great  effu- 
sion of  blood,  and  almost  entirely  in  demonstrations  of  little  avail,  it 
was  ai  least  remarkable  for  the  reciprocal  animosity  manifested  be- 
tween the  English  and  Dutch.    It  brought  to  mind  those  fierce  and 
sanguinary  battles  which  had  procured  so  much  celebrity  for  these 
two  nations  in  the  seventeenth  century.     The  Dutch  carried  on  a 
very  lucrative  commerce  with  the  produce  of  their  colonies  in  the 
Baltic  sea.     Having  become,  as  it  were,  the  general  factors  of  the 
nations  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  their  gains  were 
immense.     They  were  drawn,  besides,  towards  the  countries  of  the 
north,  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  from  that  part  all  the  articles 
employed  in  the  construction  of  shipping.     This  intercourse  was 
become  still  more  essential  to  them  since  their  rupture  with  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  be  able  to  put  their  navy  in  a  condition  to  defend 
the  possessions  and  commerce  of  the  republic,  and  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  it»3  flag.     Their  arsenals,  however,  were  lur  from  being 
supplied  with  all  the  stores  and  materials  requisite  to  the  present 
emergency.     The  English  perceived  of  what  importance  it  was  for 
them  to  impede  the  supplies  of  their  enemies.     With  this  intent,  so 
early  as  the  month  of  June,  they  had  put  to  sea  four  ships  of  the 
line  and  one  of  f;<tv  guns,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Ilydo 
Parker,  r.  very  expert  seaman,  and  father  of  him  who  served  at  that 
time  upon  the  coasts  of  America.     His  instructions  wercj  to  scour 
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the  northern  seas,  and  do  all  the  harm  possible  to  the  Dutch  trade, 
•^nd,  at  his  return,  to  take  under  his  protection  a  rich  convoy  which 
was  assembled  in  the  port  of  Elsineur. 

Admiral  Hyde  Parker  accomplished  his  mission  with  diligence  ; 
and  already,  being  returned  from  the  Baltic,  he  was  conducting  the 
convoy  tiirough  the  German  ocean  on  his  way  home.     Since  his 
departure  from  Portsmouth,  he  had  been  joined  by  other  ships, 
among  which  one  of  seventy-four  guns,  called  the  Berwick,  one  of 
fortv-four,  named  the  Dolphin,  and  several  smaller  vessels;  so  that 
his  squadron  was  composed  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  the 
rest.     The  Dutch,  during  this  time,  had  not  neglected  their  prepara- 
tives.    They  had  succeeded  in  fitting  out  a  squadron  of  seven  ships 
of  the  line,  with  several  frigates  or  corvettes.     They  had  given  the 
command  of  it  to  admiral  Zoutman.     He  set  sail,  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  with  a  convoy  of  merchantmen,  which  he  purposed  to 
escort  into  the  Baltic.     The  Dutch  squadron  was  joined  soon  after 
by  a  stout  American  frigate  called  the  Charlestown ;  and,  on  the  fifth 
of  August,  it  fell  in  with  admiral  Hyde  Parker  upon  the  Dogger 
Bank.     The  British  squadron  was  to  windward ;  at  sight  of  the  im- 
posing force  of  the  enemy,  it  sent  its  convoy  homeward,  under  the 
guard  of  frigates,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Dutch.     The  latter,  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  the  English,  likewise  dispatched  their  con- 
voy towards  their  own  ports,  and  prepared  themselves  for  battle. 
They  appeared  to  desire  it  with  no  less  ardor  than  their  adversaries. 
The  English  formed  their  line  with  seven  shipsj  of  which  one  of 
eighty  guns,  but  old  and  in  bad  condition,  two  of  seventy-four. 
excellent,  one  of  sixty-four,  one  of  sixty,  one  of  fifty,  and  lastly,  a 
frigate  of  forty-four.    The  line  of  the  Dutch  was  formed  in  like 
manner  with  seven  ships,  one  of  seventy-six,  two  of  sixty-eight,  three 
of  fifty-four,  and  one  frigate  of  forty-four.     The  light  vessels  kept 
themselves  aside   of  the   line,  ready  to  carry  succor  wherever  it 
might  be  required.     The  English  came  down  upon  the  Dutch  with 
full  sails,  and  before  the  wind ;  the  latter  awaited  them,  firm  at 
their  posts.     A  profound  silence,  the  ordinary  sign  of  pertinacious 
resolution,  reigned  on  board  of  both  squadrons.     No  other  sound 
was  heard  but  that  of  the  creaking  of  pulleys,  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  and  the  dashing  of  waves.     The  soldiers  were  formed  upon 
the  deck,  the  cannoniers  stood  by  their  pieces,  awaitinor  the  signal  to 
commence  the  fire.     It  was  not  given  until  the  squadrons  were  within 
half  musket  shot  distance  of  each  other.     The  two  admiral  ships, 
namely,  the  Fortitude,  which  carried  Parker,  and  the  admiral  dft 
Ruyter,  mounting  Zoutman,  attacked  each  other  close  alongside 
with  extreme  impetuosity.    The  other  ships  imitated  them,  and  soon 
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the  action  became  general.  The  Dutch  had  the  superiority  in 
weight  of  metal,  and  in  the  aid  of  frigates,  particularly  in  that  of  the 
Charlcstown.  The  rapidity  of  their  evolutions  enabled  them  to  act 
against  the  whole  line,  assailing  the  ships  of  the  enemy  in  flank 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  advantaged  by  the  agility  ol 
maneuvers  and  a  better  supported  fire.  During  near  four  hours 
the  action  was  kept  up  with  an  equal  spirit,  and  a  balanced  success! 
1  he  Dutch  stood  firm  upon  every  point  of  their  line,  and  the  English 
redoubled  efforts  to  carry  a  victory  which  they  deemed  it  beneath 
them  to  relinquish.  But  the  rage  of  men  was  constrained  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  elemsnts.  The  ships,  on  the  one  part  as  well  as  on  the 
other,  were  so  terribly  shattered  that  they  were  no  longer  manage- 
able. They  floated  upon  the  water,  like  wrecks,  at  the  discretion^of 
the  wind,  and  their  relative  distance  became  at  length  so  great,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  renew  the  engagement.  The  English  received 
incalculable  damage  in  their  masts  and  rigging. 

After  some  hasty  repairs,  Hyde  Parker  endeavored  to  re-form  his 
hne,  in  order  to  recommence  the  battle,  provided  Zoutman  did  not 
dec>  ne  it.     He  attempted  to  follow  him,  on  seeing  him  stand  for  the 
Texel.     But  all  his  efforts  were  vain.     The  Dutch  ships,  however, 
were  in  no  better  condition.     During  the  passage  they  had  now 
before  them,  their  masts  fell  one  after  another  ;  the  leaks  were  so 
considerable,  that  the  work  of  pumps  became  fruitless.     All  the 
captains  successively  made  tiicir  admiral  signals  of  distress.     The 
Holland,  of  sixty-eight  guns,  went  to  the  bottom,  within  thirty  leagues 
of  the  Texel ;  the  crew  imd  but  just  time  to  save  themselves,  leav- 
ing, in  their  precipitation,  the  unhappy  wounded  to  a  certain  death. 
The  frigates  were  obliged  to  take  the  other  ships  in  tow  to  enable 
them  to  gain  the  port. 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  among  whom  were  several  distinguished  officers. 
In  the  number  of  the  slain  was  captain  Macartney,  who  commanded 
the  Princess  Amelia,  of  eiglity  guns.     The  valor  he  signalized  in  the 
combat  honored  his  last  moments ;  but  it  was  still  less  astonishing 
than  the  intrepidity  of  his  young  son.     This  child,  yet  but  seven 
years  old,  remained  constantly  at  the  side  of  his  father  in  the  very 
height  of  the  action  ;  the  unfortunate  but  heroic  witness  of  the  stroke 
tvhich  snatched  him  from  his  fond  affection.     Lord  Sandwich,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  knowing  that  captain  Macartney  had  left  ii  nu- 
merous family,  and  httle  fortune,  adopted  this  courageous  infant.    In 
England,  unanimous  praises  were  lavished  upon  all  those  who  had 
combated^  at  the  jogger  Bank.    King  George  himself,  as  soon  as  he 

arnvcu  at  ihc  Nore,  went  to 
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p-iv  him  a  visit  on  board  of  his  ship,  and  expressed  to  him,  as  well 
as 'to  all  his  officers,  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  their  valiant 
conduct  in  this  bloody  rencounter.  But  the  old  seaman,  irritated 
aguinst  the  board  of  admiralty,  who,  in  giving  him  so  inadequate  a 
force,  had  frustrated  him  of  an  occasion  for  signalizing  himself  by  a 
Treat' victory,  told  the  king,  with  the  blunt  freedom  of  his  profession, 
Uiat  he  wished  him  younger  officers  and  better  ships  ;  that  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  become  too  old  to  serve  any  longer.  In  defiance 
of  the  solicitations  of  the  sovereign,  of  the  courtiers,  and  of  the 
ministers,  he  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  immediately  tendered 

liis  resignation. 

The  government  and  public  vi'ere  no  less  forward,  in  Holland,  to 
acknowtedge  the  services  of  the  officers  and  men  who,  in  the  action 
Of  the  fifth°of  August,  had  sustained  the  ancient  renown  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  Provinces.  The  stadtholder,  in  the  name  of  the  States- 
Gencral,  addre-sed  public  thanks  to  rear-admiral  Zoutman, apprising 
him,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral. 
The  captains  Dedel,  Var>  Braam,  and  Kindsburghen,  were  created 
rear-admirals.  The  same  honor,  and  particular  regrets,  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  count  de  Bentinck,  who  was  put  ashore  mortally 
wounded.  He  had  displayed  equal  skill  and  gallantry  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Batavia.  The  loss  of  the  Dutch  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  English.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the 
nava!  battle  of  Dogger  Bank,  the  best  conducted,  and  the  best 
fou'Tht  of  all  this  war.  It  would  be  impossible  to  decide  who  came 
off  with  the  advantage  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Dutch,  having  been 
constrained  to  regain  their  ports  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  their  design,  which  had 
been  to  repair  to  the  Baltic.  This  disappointment,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  nation  from  cherishing  new  hopes  ;  the  glorious  recollec- 
tion of  past  times  revived  in  every  breast. 

As  soon  as  the  count  de  Guichen  had  re-entered  the  port  of  Brest, 
the  French  government  began  to  Unw.-.  new  designs.  It  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  count  de  Grasse,  who  commanded  the  West  India 
fleet,  must  soon  stand  in  need  of  supplies  and  rc-inforcements,  both 
of  ships  and  troops.  Naval  stores  are  extremely  scarce  m  thai 
quarter,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  of  the  waters  is  singularly 
prejudicial  to  ships,  which  get outof  condition  there  with  an  incredible 
rapidity.  The  forces  which  had  been  sent  thither  in  this  and  the 
preceding  campaign,  might  appear  sufficient  to  execute  the  plans 
which  ha^'d  been  formed  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  an/1  ogmnstthe 
more  feeble  of  the  British  islands.  But  in  order  to  attempt  the 
pvnedition  of  .Jamaica,  to  which  Spain  was  continually  stimulating 
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her  ally,  it  was  requisite  to  jiave  recourse  to  more  formidable  arma- 
ments, as  well  by  land  as  by  sea.  The  court  of  Versailles  was  also 
aware  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  Indies  required  that  fresh 
forces  should  be  sent  thither,  and  moreover  that  the  want  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  be<Tan  to  be  felt  with  urgency.  Orders  were 
therefore  given  for  the  immediate  equipment,  at  Brest,  of  a  convoy 
laflcn  with  all  the  necessary  articles.  Re-iniorcements  of  troops 
were  prepared  for  embarkation,  and  the  armament  was  pushed  with 
extraordinary  activity.  As  soon  as  i'  was  in  readiness,  the  count  de 
Guichen  put  to  sea  at  the  head  of  the  great  fleet,  and  the  marquis  de 
Vaudrcuil  with  a  particular  s(|uadron.  The  convoys  destined  for  the 
two  Indies  sailed  under  their  protection.  After  having  escoited 
them  till  they  were  out  of  danger  from  the  fleets  upon  the  watch  in 
the  ports  of  England,  the  count  de  Guichen  was  to  stand  to  the  south, 
in  order  to  join  the  Spanish  squadron  in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  The 
object  of  their  combined  action  was  to  intercept  the  succors  which 
the  English  might  attempt  to  send  to  Minorca.  As  to  the  marquis 
de  Vaudreuil.  his  destination  was  to  conduct  the  re-info rcements  of 
troops  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  unite  with  the  count  de  Grasse, 
who  was  making  dispositions  in  concert  with  the  Spaniards  for  the 
attack  of  Jamaica. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  not  issued  from  the  ports  of  France 
convoys  so  numerous  and  so  richly  laden  with  stores  of  every  denom- 
ination. The  news  of  those  immense  preparations  soon  found  its 
way  to  England ;  !>ut,  strange  as  it  must  seem,  the  ministers  were  not 
informed  of  the  force  of  the  formidable  squadrons  that  were  to  escort 
the  transports.  They  consequently  directed  admiral  Kempenfeldt 
to  put  to  sea,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  fifty  guns,  and  four 
frigates,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  French  convoys.     But  the  count  do 


and  Kempenfeldt,  instead  of 


Guichen  had  ninetc^tn  sail  of  the  line 
taking,  ran  great  risk  of  being  taken. 

In  definnce  of  all  probabilities,  chance  did  that  which  human  pru- 
dence could  not  have  bro'ight  to  pass.  The  twelfth  of  December, 
the  weather  being  stormy,  and  the  sea  rough,  the  British  admiral  fell 
in  with  a  French  convoy.  He  had  the  good  foriune  to  be  to  windward 
of  the  fleet  of  escort,  which  for  that  reason  could  not  act  The 
EnHishman  profited  with  great  dexterity  of  so  favorable  an  occasion : 
.e  •;,ijjtured  twenty  vessels,  sunk  several,  and  dispersed  the  rest. 
Ho  vould  have  taken  more  of  tiiem  if  the  weather  had  been  less 
ihick,  the  sea  more  tranquil,  and  the  number  of  his  frigates  greater. 
Niglit  came  on  ;  the  two  admirals  had  rallied  their  ships.  Kempen- 
feldt sailed  in  company  during  the  whole  night,  with  intent  to  engage 
the  enemv  at  break  of  dav.     He  kn*  w  not.  hnwnvnr  whnf  was  h'* 
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force.  When  the  morning  came,  he  discovered  it  to  leeward,  and 
finding  it  so  superior  to  his  own,  he  changed  his  plan.  Not  wilHng 
to  lose  by  imprudence  wnat  he  had  acquired  by  ability,  or  a  benign 
glance  of  fortune,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  ports  of 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety  with  all  his  prizes.  The  num- 
ber of  his  prisoners  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  regular  troops,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  seamen.  The  transports  were  laden  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  artillery,  arms,  and  military  stores.  The 
provisions,  such  as  wine,  oil,  brandy,  flour,  biscuit,  salt  meats,  &,c. 
were  not  in  less  abundance.  But  this  loss  was  still  but  the  coin- 
menceinent  of  the  disasters  of  the  French  fleet.  It  was  assailed,  the 
following  day,  by  a  furious  tempest  accompanied  with  continual  thim- 
cicr  and  lightning,  and  a  most  impetuous  wind  from  the  southwest 
The  greater  part  of  the  ships  were  obliged  to  recover  the  port  of 
Brest,  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  Only  two  ships  of  the  line, 
tiie  Triumphant  and  the  Brave,  vvitii  five  or  six  transports,  were  able 
to  continue  their  voyage.  This  event  had  the  most  afflicting  conse- 
quences (or  France  ;  she  had  not  only  to  regret  armaments  and  mu- 
nitions of  immense  value,  but  also  the  precious  time  consumed  in  the 
reparation  of  the  ships  of  war.  Six  whole  weeks  elapsed  before  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  make  sail  anew  for  the  West  Indies.  This 
delay,  as  we  shall  see,  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  French  arms 
in  that  part. 

While  the  war  was  thus  prosecuted  in  Europe  with  varied  success, 
the  count  de  Grasse  sailed  prosperously  towards  Martinico.  To 
accelerate  his  voyage,  he  had  caused  his  ships  of  war  to  tow  the 
transports.  Such  was  his  diligence  that  he  appeared  in  sight  of  that 
island  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  ♦hirty  days  only  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Brest.  Admiral  Rodney  was  promptly  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  French  admiral.  He  saw  very  clearly  the  impor- 
tance of  preventing  the  junction  of  this  new  fleet  with  the  squadrons 
already  cxistmg  in  the  ports  of  Martinico  and  of  St.  Domingo.  Tlio 
count  de  Grasse  brought  with  him  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  with  one 
of  fifty  guns,  and  seven  or  eight  others  awaited  him  in  the  ports 
abo;e  mentioned.  Rodney  had  only  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line. 
It  is  true,  that  Hyde  Parker  had  four  others  at  Jamaica.  But  besides 
their  being  thought  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  island,  they  were 
to  leeward  of  the  principal  fleet,  and  consequently  it  would  have 
been  next  to  impracticable  for  them  to  join  it.  Under  these  consid- 
erations Rodney  sent  the  two  admirals  Hood  and  Drake  with  seven- 
teen skips  to  cruise  before  the  entrance  of  Fort  Royal  harbor,  in 
Martinico  whither  he  knew  the  count  de  Grasse  had  bent  the  course 
of  his  V  jvace 
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II  is  quite  difficult  to  explain  the  motives  which  induced  the  British 
admiral  to  establish  this  cruise  under  Fort  Royal ;  his  fleet  was  there 
liable  to  fall  to  leeward,  and  thus  to  be  compelled  to  leave  between 
itself  and  the  land  a  free  passage  for  the  French  fleet  into  the  pmt. 
A  station  more  to  windward,  oiF  the  point  of  Salines,  seemed  proper 
to  obviate  these  inconveniences.     It  was  written,  that  Hood,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  skill  in  naval  affairs,  had  made  remonstrances  on 
the  subject  of  these  dispositions ;  but  that  Rodney,  whose  character 
was  headstrong,  h.id  dismissed  him  with  an  order  to  obey  punctually. 
The  event  soon  demonstrated  that  the  station  of  the  point  of  Salines 
would  have  been  more  suitable  than  that  of  Fort  Royal.  The  twenty- 
eighth  of  April,  at  evening,  the  count  de  Grasse  appeared  oflT  that 
point,  with  a  most  magnificent  display  of  force.  Admiral  Hood  was 
immediately  apprised  by  his  frigates  of  the  appearance  of  the  French. 
He  instantly  formed  his  line  of  battle,  and  bore  down  upon  the  ene- 
my.    His  intention  was  to  press  to  windward,  in  order  afterwards 
to  approach  so  near  the  coasts  of  Martinico  as  to  prevent  the  French 
from  passing  between  his  ships  and  the  land.  Night  came  on  during 
this  maneuver.     At  daybreak  the  English  discovered  the  fleet  of 
the  count  de  Grasse,  standing  along  the  coast  in  the  best  order.  His 
convoy  of  transports  defiled  behind  the  line  of  battle  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  enemy.     All  his  efforts  were  exerted  to  double  the 
Diamond  Rock,  which  once  past,  nothing  could  prevent  his  entrance 
into  the  port.    The  English,  being  to  leeward,  were  not  able  to  pre- 
vent the  four  ships  of  the  line,  with  that  of  fifty  guns,  in  Fort  Royal 
harbor,  from  coming  out  to  join  the  great  fleet.   This  junction  carried 
the  forces  of  the  count  de  Grasse  to  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line ;  and 
gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  Hood,  although  that  admiral  was 
joined,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  ship  of  seventy-four  gun^,  which  came 
from  St.  Lucia.     The  English,  however,  persuading  themselves  that 
a  part  of  the  French  ships  were  merely  armed  in  flute,  took  confi- 
dence, and  again  bore  dawn  upon  their  adversaries.     The  French 
admiral,  mindful  to  save  his  convoy,  and  reposing  un  his  force,  neither 
sought  nor  shunned  an  engagement.     As  soon  as  the  English  vvtre 
within  long  shot  of  the  French,  the  fire  commenced  on  both  sides. 
It  was  supported  thus,  at  a  great  distance,  for  about  three  hours,  with 
heavy  damage  to  the  first,  and  very  little  to  the  second.     During  the 
act-ion  ihe  convoy  entered  the  bay  of  Fort  Royal.     Disengaged  from 
this  care,  the  French  advanced  in  oidcr  to  engage  the  enemy  in  close 
fight.     The  English,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  retire,  but  in  good 
order.     Their  ships,  being  coppered,  had  such  a  superiority  in  point 
of  sailing,  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  count  do  Grasse  to  come 
up  with  them.     Besides,  the  French  rear  guard  not  having  crowded 
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all  sail,  there  had  resulted  such  an  opening  between  it  and  tho 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  that  admiral  Hood  was  near  profiting  of  it  to 
cut  the  line.  The  count  do  Grasse  perceived  it  in  time,  and  filled 
up  so  dangerous  a  void.  He  continued  to  pursue  the  English  for 
two  days,  and  afterwards  came  to  anchor  in  Fort  Royal.  Admiral 
Hood  had  gained  Antigua;  his  ships,  the  Centaur,  the  Russell,  the 
Torbay  and  the  Intrepid,  were  excessively  damaged  in  this  engage- 
ment. Admiral  Rodney  was  still  at  St.  Eustatius,  much  occupied 
with  the  sale  of  the  immense  booty  he  had  made,  when  he  learned 
that  the  count  de  Grasse,  after  having  obtained  an  advantage  over 
sir  Samuel  Hood,  was  safely  moored  at  Fort  Royal.  He  perceived 
that  it  was  time  to  think  of  something  besides  his  mercantile  interests, 
and  that  the  exertion  of  all  his  force  was  required  of  him  if  he  wished 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  West  Indies.  He  accordingly  directed 
the  promptest  dispositions,  and  hastened  with  three  ships  and  a  body 
of  troops  to  rejoin  admiral  Hood  at  Antigua.  His  plan  was,  to  put 
to  sea  again  immediately,  in  order  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  who,  not  content  with  his  first  successes,  appeared  to  medi- 
tate others,  and  more  considerable.  The  French,  in  eflect,  lost  no 
time ;  they  were  disposed  to  profit  of  the  advantages  which  they  had 
now  secured  themselves. 

After  having  attempted,  though  without  effect,  to  surprise  St. 
Lucia,  they  proceeded  with  all  expedition  to  attack  the  island  of 
Tobaffo.  M.  de  Blanchelande  debarked  the  first,  at  the  head  of 
sixteen  hundred  men.  He  seizjd  Scarborough  and  the  fort  which 
defended  it ;  general  Ferguson,  the  governor,  had  little  over  four 
hundred  regular  troops ;  but  they  were  supported  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  militia,  well  trained,  and  much  attached  to  England.  These 
sentiments  were  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tobago.  The 
governor,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  defend  the  coasts,  with  hew 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  to  a  post  called  Concordia.  From 
this  lofty  situation,  the  sea  is  discovered  on  the  right  and  on  the  left ; 
an  important  advantage  for  being  promptly  apprised  of  the  approach 
of  succors.  The  marquis  de  Bouille  disembarked  soon  after,  with 
a  re-inforcement  of  three  thousand  men.  He  made  his  junction 
with  M.  de  Blanchelande  under  the  walls  of  Concordia,  which  was 
then  closely  invested.  At  the  same  time,  the  count  de  Grasse 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  island  with  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line,  to 
prevent  its  being  relieved.  Governor  Ferguson,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  attacked,  had  dispatched  a  swift-sailing  vessel  to  Rodney 
with  the  intelligence,  and  a  request  for  prompt  assistance.  Rodney 
had  already  passed  from  Antigua  to  Barbadocs.  Whethcir  ae  re- 
lieved the  assailants  more  feeble,  and  the  besiegcj  i:  .re  &ii  r>ug,  than 
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tlicy  really  were,  or  that  he  was  not,  apprised  of  the  sailing  of  the 
French  admiral  with  all  his  fleet  for  Tobago,  instead  of  repairing 
with  all  his  own  to  the  relief  of  that  island,  he  contented  himself  with 
sending  admiral  Drake  thither  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  some  frigates, 
and  a  body  of  about  six  hundred  troops.     Drake  approached  Toba- 
go ;  but  seeing  the  enemy  in  such  force,  he  relinquished  the  enterprise, 
and  hastened  to  regain  Barbadocs.     The  count  de  Grasse  pursued 
him,  but  could  not  prevent  his  reaching  that  island  in  safety,  and 
advising  admiral  Rodney  of  the  critical  state  of  afTairs.     Meanwhile, 
the  governor  of  Tobago  was  hard  pressed.     The  French  having 
taken  possession  of  different  heights  which  overlooked  Concordia, 
he  determined  to  retreat  to  a  post  on  the  Main  Ridge,  where  a  few 
huts  had  been  built,  and  some  provisions  and  ammunition  previously 
lodged  for  the  purpose.     The  garrison  was  already  arrived  at  Cale- 
donia, and  thus  occupied  the  road  or  path  which  leads  to  the  post 
which  they  had  in  view.     This  road  is  so  narrow  and  diflicult  that  a 
few  men  might  defend  it  against  a  whole  army.     The  marquis  do 
Bouille  had  reflected,  that  time  and  the  nature  of  his  enterprise  did 
not  admit  of  the  lingering  process  of  a  regular  siege.     It  was  evident, 
however,  that  if  the  British  governor  should  entrench  himself  in  those 
inaccessible  positions,  the  reduction  of  the  island  would  acquire  a 
series  of  operations  as  protracted  as  perilous.     It  would  moreover 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  ulterior  designs.     Finally,  it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  Rodney  could  not  long  delay  to  appear. 
Under  these  considerations,  the  marquis  de  Bouille  thought  proper 
to  resort  to  more  expeditious  means  than  are  usually  employed  in 
war.     Departing  from  the  accustomed  lenity  of  his  character,  per- 
haps through  irritation  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  islanders,  and  perhaps, 
also,  from  resentment  for  the  late  transactions  at  St.  Eustatius,  he 
sent  to  apprise  the  governor  that  he  should  begin  with  burning  two 
habitations  and  two  sugar  plantations.     His  menaces  were  immedi- 
ately  accomplished.     They  were  followed  by  that  of  consigning 
twice  as  many  to  the  same  fate,  at  thocomniencement  of  every  four 
hours,  until  the  island  was  laid  waste  or  that  a  surrender  should  be 
made. 

The  inhabitants,  convinced  that  perseverance  was  total  ruin,  were 
in  no  disposition  to  wait  the  slow  approach  of  succors  which  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  Drake  rendered  hourly  more  uncertain.  They 
began  to  murmur ;  and  very  soon,  to  negotiate  for  conditions  vvitli 
the  French  general.  Governor  Ferguson  at  length  perceiveci  the 
impossibility  of  controlling  events.  He  observed  a  manifest  dis- 
couragement in  his  regular  troops  themselves.,  and  felt  that  the 
'.noment  of  capitulation  was  come.     He  obtained  jionoruble  tenn.^ 
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nnd  similar  to  those  which  the  marquis  dc  Bouillc,  naturally  gene- 
rous towards  his  vancjuishf^d  enemies,  had  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Doniinira.  These  transactions  took  place  in  the  early  part  of 
June.  Admiral  Rodney  appeared  shortly  after  in  view  of  the  isiumi 
with  all  his  armament.  But,  on  intelligeiu  .  of  its  surrendor,and  at 
sight  of  the  imposing  force  of  the  count  de  Grasse,  he  avoided  an 
engagement,  and  returned  to  Barbadoos.  In  this  manner,  thi 
French,  vailing  themselves  with  equal  sagacity  and  promptitude  (  " 
their  naval  superiority  in  the  West  Indies,  both  galled  their  enemies 
at  sea,  and  deprived  them  of  a  rich  and  well  fortified  island. 

These  operations,  howevrr,  were  still  but  a  part  of  i  i  plan 
formed  by  the  French  government,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
count  de  Grasse.  The  instructions  of  that  admiral  enjoined  him, 
after  having  attempted  all  those  enterprises  which  the  season  should 
admit  of  in  the  West  Indies,  to  repair  with  all  his  force  to  the  coasts 
of  America,  and  there  to  <  o-operato  with  the  French  troops  and  those 
of  congress,  to  the  entire  <  Uirpation  of  the  British  p'  wer  in  those 
regions.  Washington  and  Rochambeau  awaited  his  ai.  val,  in  order 
to  commence  the  work.  Already,  by  means  of  swift-sailing  vessc  '■;, 
they  had  concerted  the  plan  of  their  combined  action,  after  theic 
junction  should  have  taken  place.  It  was  hoped  by  t '  ic  republicans, 
that  besides  his  fleet,  the  French  admiral  would  furnish  five  or  six 
thousand  land  troops,  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  and  especially 
money,  of  which  the  Americans,  and  the  French  themselves,  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  penury.  Finally,  they  pressed  him  to  show 
himself  promptly,  as  well  to  support  their  efforts  as  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  British  re-inforcements.  The  count  de  Grasse  was  per- 
sonally stimulated  by  these  important  considerations.  His  imagina- 
tion offered  liim  a  vivid  perspective  of  the  glory  to  be  acquircil  by 
achieving  what  the  count  d'Estaing  had  attempted  in  vain,  namely, 
the  finishing  of  the  American  war  by  a  decisive  stroke.  He  accord- 
ingly made  sail  from  Martinico  for  Caj)c  Francois,  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.  He  was  constrained  to  tarry  there  some  time,  to  take 
on  board  the  troops  and  military  stores  destined  for  the  continent. 
But  he  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  procure  the  needed  funds.  IIo 
was  joined,  in  that  anchorage,  by  five  ships  of  the  line.  All  his  prep- 
arations being  completed,  he  sailed  the  fifth  of  August,  and  com- 
menced with  escorting  his  numerous  convoy  till  out  of  danger. 
.A.fterwards,  having  touched  at  the  Havanna  for  money,  which  the 
Spaniards  readily  furnished  him,  he  directed  his  course  with  a  ft^ivor 
able  wind  for  the  Chesapeake.  His  fleet,  composed  of  twenty-eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  carried  three  thousand  regular 
troops,  with  every  kind  of  succor ;  and  migl-.t  be  considered  as  tlie 
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great  hiiiffp  upon  wn»ctt  ttie  lortune  of  the  war,  at  leust  in  America, 
was  to  turn. 

On  the  other  hand,  admiral  llodney,  who  followed  with  un  atten- 
tive eye  the  movements  of  the  count  de  Grasse,  saw  the  importance 
of  taking  a  decisive   resolution.     He  instantly  detached   admiral 
Hood  to  thf^  coast  of  America  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  tf>  join 
admirnl  Graves,  and  counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy.     Ueing 
Himself  in  feeble  health,  he  set  sail  for  England  ivith  some  ships 
much  on   of  r.nditioii,  and  a  large  convoy.     Rodney  wns  censured 
with  cMicme  aspt^rity  for  the  cotinsels  taken  by  hi  .1  about  that  lime ; 
and  some  even  made  him  res|)onsible  for  the  sinister  events  which 
ensued  shortly  after.     His  adversaries  contended,  that  if  he  had 
sailed  with  all  his  force,  and  without  delay,  in  quest  of  the  French 
admiral,  had  touched  at  .Jamaica,  in  order  to  make  his  junction  with 
the  squadron  of  Hyde  Parker,  and  then  had  proceeded  to  tlie  coasts 
of  North  America,  the  count  do  Grasse  would  at  least  have  found 
imself  compelled  to  relinquish  his  projects,  if  not  exposed  to  a 
defeat.     ' '   stead  of  adopting  this  measure,'  said  they, '  the  only  one 
that  suited  the  occasion,  Rodney,  by  returning  to  England  with  a  part 
of  the  heaviest  ships  of  his  Heet,  has  reduced  it  to  an  alarming  state 
of  weakness,  and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to  the  enemy. 

'  It  is  a  capital  error  thus  to  have  divided  the  armament  into  several 
little  squadrons,  as  h  iving  some  ships  at  the  leeward  islands,  where 
the  French  have  not  left  one,  and  detaching  three  others  to  Jamaica, 
wliich  nobody  thought  of  attacking,  and,  finally,  sending  sir  Samuel 
Hood  with  an  unecjual  and  insufficient  force  to  America.     Is  it  possi- 
ble to  be  too  much  astonished  that  our  admiral  has  chosen  to  fritter 
away  his  force  into  small  parts,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  French 
assembled  all  theirs  upon  a  single  point  ?     The  world  may  see  what 
are  the  effects  of  this  fatal  resolution ;  it  has  already  cost  but  too 
many  of  England's  tears.'     Rodney  nevertheless  found  defenders. 
'The  admiral's  return  to  Europe,'  they  answered,  'was  rather  con- 
strained by  the  state  of  his  health,  than  decided  by  his  choice.     The 
ships  he  has  brought  with  him  are  in  such  a  worn  out  state,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  repaired  in  the  West  Indies.     The  French 
admiral  having  under  hi*:  protection  a  rich  and  numerous  convoy,  it 
was  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  not  have  left  it  to  pursue  its 
homeward  voyage  without  a  respectable  escort.     It  was  even  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  have  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  along 
with  the  merchantmen  to  France,  and  that  he  would  only  have 
retained  those  ships  which  were  in  condition  to  undergo  the  Ameri- 
can service.     But  independent  of  that  circumstance,  the  force  sent 
to  America  under  sir  Samuel  Hood,  when  combined  with  that  of 
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adiiiual  Graves,  would  have  been  perfectly  adequate  to  sustain  the 
brunl  cf  the  whole  French  fleet.  But  what  has  Graves  done  ? 
Inhlead  of  keeping  his  squadron  entire  and  together  in  the  port  oi 
New  York,  he  preferred  to  fatigue  himself  in  a  fruitless  cruise  before 
Boston,  until  the  bad  weather  which  he  met  had  disabled  the  greater 
part  of  his  ships.  Hence  it  followed  of  necessity  that  even  after  the 
arrival  of  admiral  Hood  at  New  York,  our  force  was  still  inferior  to 
that  of  the  French.  It  indeed  now  appears  that  no  timely  notice 
liad  beer,  received  by  admiral  Graves  either  of  the  count  de  Grasse's 
motions,  or  of  Hood's  destination  to  the  coasts  of  America.  But  if 
the  expresses  which  sir  George  Rodney  had  dispatched  for  that 
puri>ose  w  ^re  taken  by  the  enemy,  or  otherwise  detained,  it  is  no 
fault  on  his  side  ;  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  regretted ;  but  which  could 
neither  have  been  absolutely  foreseen,  nor  prevented  if  it  could. 
Finally,  the  conmiander-in-cbief  cannot  be  reproached  for  having 
detached  sir  Samue!  Hood  to  America,  instead  of  repairing  thither 
himself ;  for  what  naval  officer  is  more  worthy  of  all  our  confidence 

than  Hood  ? ' 

Without  undertaking  to  decide  between  these  opposite  opinions, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  though,  in  military 
facts,  it  is  not  allowable  to  judge  by  the  event,  it  is  nevertheless  just 
to  consider  tho  causes  which  have  produced  it ;  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  conduct  of  admiral  Rodney,  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  had  an  influence  upon  the  chaBces  of  the  continental 
struggle,  upon  the  tbrtune  of  America  lierself,  and  even  upon  the 
issue  of  all  this  wac. 

Having  sketched  the  events  which  signalized  the  present  year,  as 
well  in  Europe  as  in  the  West  Indies,  we  are  now  to  record  those 
which  occupied  the  scene  upon  the  continent  of  America.  It  was 
the  theater  of  the  principal  efforts  of  the  two  parties  that  contended, 
arms  in  hand,  for  its  possession.  Every  where  else  the  contest  had 
in  view  the  success  of  the  campaign,  and  to  obtain  a  belter  peace ; 
there,  its  object  was  existence  itself.  But  before  undertaking  the 
portraiture  of  military  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  atten- 
tion to  objects  which,  though  less  brilliant  and  glorious,  are,  however, 
the  first  source,  and  the  firmest  foundation  ot  warlike  exploits.  Such, 
doubtless,  is  the  internal  administration  of  tire  state.  The  situation  of 
the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1781,  presented,  in 
•^reneral,  only  objects  of  affhction  and  disquietude.  The  efforts  which 
the  Americans  had  made  the  preceding  year,  and  the  events  which 
had  passed  in  the  Caroliras,  had  revived  public  spirit  and  produced 
happy  effects.  But  these  eflfects  being  founded  only  upon  the  fugi- 
tive ardor  of  particular  men,  and  not  upon  a  settled  and  permanent 
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order  Of  things,  it  followed  that  discouragement  and  distress  re-ap- 
peared  with  more   alarming   symptoms   than   ever.      The  public 
treasury  was  empty,  or  only  filled  with  bills  of  credit,  no  longer  of 
any  worth      The  army  supplies  totally  failed,  or  were  only  profurej 
by  compulsion,  accompanied  with  certificates  of  receipt,  which  had 
los  all  sort  of  credit      The  inhabitants  became  disgusted,  and  con- 
veM  their  commodities.     If  by  dint  of  effort  some  scanty  recruit 
of  provision  was  at  length  collected,  it  could  not  be  transported  to 
he  place  of  its  destination,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  wagoners 
n  some  districts,  where  it  was  attempted  to  imU^^^^^^ 
.olent  murmurs  ;  which  even  degenerated  into  more  strenuous  col- 
hsions.     No  where  had  it  been  possible  to  form  magazines  ;  scarcely 
d.d  there  exist  here  and  there  some  repositories,  which  often  con- 
.ained  neither  food  nor  clothing  of  any  denommation  ;  even  the 
arsenals  were  without  arms.    The  soldiers,  covered  with  tatters,  or 
half  naked,  destitute  of  all  comforts,  implored  in  vain  the  compassion 
of  tne  country  they  defended.     The  veterans  deserted  ;  the  recruits 
refused  to  join  the  army.     The  congress  had  decreed  that  by  the 
first  of  January  there  should  be  thirty-seven  thousand  men  under 
arms ;  ,t  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  mustered  the  eighth  part 
of  that  number  m  the  month  of  May.     In  a  word,  it  seemed  as  if 
Anienca  at  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate,  was  about  to  prov«  wanting 
to  herself,  and  that  after  having  gained  the  better  part  of  her  caieer 
she  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  retrace  her  steps.     Far  from  the 
Americans  being  thought  capable  of  waging  an  offensive  war,  it  was 
scarcely  believed  that  they  could  defend  their  firesides.     Already  i* 
began  to  be  feared  that  instead  of  assisting  the  French  to  drive  out 
he  soldiers  of  king  George,  they  would  prove  unable  to  prevent  the 
at*er  from  expelling  the  troops  of  Lewis  XVI.     So  disastrous  was 
the  change  of  fortune  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  finances, 
and,  stdl  more,  by  the  want  of  a  system  of  administration  proper  to 
re-establish  them.     This  state  of  things  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
American  government,  and  it  exerted  every  utmost  effort  lo  apply  a 
remedy      But  its  power  was  far  from  corresponding  to  its  intentions. 
1  he  only  means  that  congress  had  for  administering  to  the  wants  of 
the  state,  consisted  in  a  new  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  or  an  incroas,. 
ot  taxes.     But  the  paper  money  had  lost  all  sort  of  value      The 
congress  itself  had  been  constrained  to  request  the  different  states  to 
repeal  the  laws  by  which  they  had  made  the  bills  of  credit  a  tender 
m  all  payments.     It  had  even  ordained  that  in  all  future  contracts  tor 
«;e  supplies  of  the  army,  the  prices  should  be  stipulated  in  specie. 
Ihis  was  the  same  as  declaring  formally  that  the  state  itself  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  its  own  bills  for  Current  money,  and  that  this 
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pnper  not  only  no  longer  had,  but  no  longer  could  have,  the  least 
raluc.  As  to  taxes,  the  congress  hud  not  the  right  to  impose  them  • 
it  belonged  exclusively  to  the  provincial  assemblies.  But  these 
exercised  it  with  more  backwardness  than  could  comport  with  the 
public  interests.  This  coldness  proceeded  from  several  causes. 
The  rulers  of  the  particular  states  were,  for  thenoost  part,  men  who 
owed  their  places  to  popular  favor.  They  apprehended  losing  it,  if 
they  subjected  to  contributions  of  any  importance^  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  where,  from  the  happy,  shall  I  call  it,  or  baleful  facility  of 
issuing  paper  money,  to  answer  the  public  exigencies,  they  were 
accustomed  to  pay  no  taxes,  or  next  to  none.  Moreover,  although 
the  bills  of  congress  were  entirely  discredited,  the  particular  states 
still  had  theirs,  which,  though  much  depreciated,  were  still  current  at 
a  certain  rate ;  and  the  provincial  legislatures  apprehended,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  taxes,  paynbh  in  specie,  would  cause  them  to 
fall  still  lower.  Nor  should  it  be  passed  over  in  silence,  tliat  no  gene- 
ral regulation  having  established  the  quota  of  contribution  to  be  paid 
by  each  province  according  to  its  particular  faculties,  all,  through 
nmtual  jealousy,  were  reluctant  to  vote  taxes,  for  fear  of  loading 
themselves  more  than  their  neighbors.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  dis- 
trust and  selfishness  which  made  its  appearance  every  where,  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  require  of  the  citizens  the  smallest  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  While  they  were  looking  at  one  another  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  none  would  give  the  example,  the  finances  of  the  state 
were  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  republic  itself  was  menaced  with  a 
total  dissolution.  It  could  not  be  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
particular  states  would  consent  to  invest  the  congress  with  authority 
to  impose  taxes,  as  well  because  men  with  authority  in  hand  are  little 
disposed  to  part  with  it,  as  because  the  opinions  then  entertained  by 
the  Americans  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  led  them  to  view  with  dis- 
quietude any  increase  of  th>  power  of  congress.  Finally,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  at  this  epoch,  the  Americans  cherished  an  extreme 
confidence  in  the  pecuniary  succors  of  friendly  powers,  and  especially 
of  France.  They  were  persuaded  that  no  more  was  necessary  than 
that  a  minister  of  congress  should  present  his  requisition  to  any 
European  court,  in  order  to  obtain  immediately  whatever  sums  of 
money  it  might  please  him  to  specify.  As  if  foreigners  were  bound 
to  have  more  at  heart  than  the  Americans  themselves,  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  America.  In  aword,  the  resource  of  paper  money 
was  no  more,  and  that  of  taxes  was  yet  to  be  created.  Nor  could  it 
be  dissembled,  that  even  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  system  of  taxation 
in  full  operation,  and  as  productive  as  possible,  the  produce  would 
still  fall  infinitely  short  of  supplying  the  gulf  of  war,  and,  by  conso- 
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quenco,  tliat  the  revenue  would  continue  enormously  below  the 
expense.    Indeed,  so  ruinous  were  the  charges  of  this  war,  that  thev 
amounted  to  no  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year ;  and  not 
more  than  eight  could  have  been  counted  upon,  from  the  heaviest 
taxes  which  under  these  circumstances,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  able  to  bear.    A  better  administration  of  the  public  treasure 
might  doubtless  have  diminished  the  exorbitant  expenses  of  the  milita- 
ry  department  J  but  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  they  would  always 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  revenue.     Actuated  by  these  different  re- 
fleclions,  the  congress  had  hastened  to  instruct  doctor  Franklin  to 
use  the  most  pressing  instances  with  the  count  de  Vergennes,  who 
at  tnat  time  had  the  principal  direction  of  affairs  relating  to  America 
m  order  to  obtain  from  France  a  loan  of  some  milHons  of  livres  to' 
wards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war.     Franklin  was  also  direct- 
ed  to  solicit  permission  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  open  another  loan 
for  account  of  the  United  Str.tes,  with  the  French  capitalists  that  were 
mchned  to  favor  the  cause  of  America.     The  same  instructions  were 
sent,  vvith  a  view  of  effecting  similar  loans,  to  John  Adams,  and  John 
Jay ;  the  first  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  near  the 
republic  of  Holland ;  the  second,  at  the  court  of  Madric     The  latter 
was  to  insinuate  to  Spain,  so  great  was  the  discouragement  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  America,  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
nounce the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  the  possession  of 
a  port  upon  that  river ;  the  other  vas  ,o  persuade  the  Dutch  that 
important  commercial  advantages  would  be  granted  them.   Franklin 
especially,  was  to  represent  to  France,  that  without  money  the  affairs 
of  America  were  desperate.     It  was  recommended  to  these  different 
envoys  to  set  forth  all  the  resources  which  America  offered  as  guar- 
antee of  her  fidelity  in  fulfilHng  her  engagements.     The  congress 
attached  so  much  importance  to  the  success  of  these  negotiations 
that  not  content  with  having  sent  these  new  instructions  to  their  min- 
isters, they  also  dispatched  colonel  Laurens  to  France,  with  orders 
to  support  by  the  most  urgent  solicitations  the  instances  of  Franklin 
at  the  court  of  Versailles. 

The  court  of  Madrid  was  inflexible,  because  Jay  would  not  agree 
to  the  renunciation  above  mentioned.  Holland  showed  herself  no 
better  disposed,  because  she  doubted  the  responsibility  of  the  new 
state.  France  alone,  who  judiciously  considered  that  aiding  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Unued  States,  and  preserving  their  existence,  was  of  more 
worth  to  her  than  the  money  they  demanded,  granted  six  millions  ot 
.ivres,  not  as  a  loan,  but  as  a  gift.  She  seized  this  occasion  to  ex- 
piess  her  dissatisfaction  at  the  coldness  with  which  the  Americans 
tnemselves  contemplated  the  distress  of  their  country.  She  exhorted 
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Ihcm  to  reflect,  that  when  it  is  desired  to  accomplish  honorable  enter- 
prises, it  is  requisite  not  to  be  avaricious  in  the  means  of  success. 
Tlie  court  of  Versailles  did  not  onut  to  make  the  most  of  its  munifi- 
cence, by  setting  forth  all  the  weight  of  its  own  burdens.  But  the 
sum  it  gave  being  too  far  short  of  the  wants,  it  consented  to  become 
security,  in  Holland,  for  a  loan  of  ten  millions  of  livres,  to  be  nego- 
tiated there  by  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  this  guarantee, 
the  loan  progressing  but  slowly,  the  king  of  France  consented  to 
make  an  advance  of  the  sum  total,  which  he  drew  from  his  own  treas- 
ury. He  would  not,  however,  authorize  the  loan  proposed  to  be 
opened  with  his  subjects.  The  Americans  had  thus  succeeded  in 
})rocuring  from  the  court  of  France  a  subsidy  of  sixteen  millions  of 
livres.  A  part  of  this  sum,  however,  was  already  absorbed  by  the 
payment  of  preceding  drafts  of  the  congress  upon  Franklin,  for  par- 
ticular exigencies  of  the  state.  The  remainder  was  embarked  for 
America  in  specie,  or  employed  by  colonel  Lauiens  in  purchases  of 
clothing,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  intention  of  the  giver 
of  the  six  millions  was,  that  this  sum.  being  specially  destined  ff,r  the 
use  of  the  American  army,  should  be  kept  in  reserve,  at  the  (hsposal 
of  general  Washington,  or  placed  in  his  hands,  to  the  end  that  it  might 
not  fall  into  those  of  other  authorities,  who  might  perhaps  apply  it 
to  other  branches  of  the  public  service.  This  condition  was  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  congress ;  on  the  contrary,  it  displeased  that 
body  particularly,  under  the  impression  that  its  soldiers  would  thus 
become,  as  it  were,  stipendiaries  of  France ;  and  it  feared  lest  they 
might  abate  much  of  their  dependence  on  itself.  It  therefore  decreed, 
that  the  articles  bought  with  the  money  given  by  France,  should  be 
consigned,  on  their  arrival  in  America,  to  the  department  of  war ; 
but  that  all  the  ready  money  should  be  placec'  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer, to  remain  under  his  charge,  and  to  be  expended  agreeably  > 
the  orders  of  congress,  and  for  the  service  of  the  state.  This  suet  a 
on  the  part  of  France  was  of  great  utility  to  the  United  States ;  it 
increased  exceedingly  their  obligations  towards  Lewis  XVI.  But 
before  the  negotiations  which  led  to  it  were  terminated,  and  the  mon- 
ey or  supplies  were  arrived  in  America,  a  long  time  had  elapsed ; 
and  the  evil  was  grown  to  such  a  head,  that  the  remedy  had  well  nigh 
come  too  late.  The  subsidy  in  itself  was  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  n3cessity.  But  even  had  it  been  sufficient  to  answer  the  present 
exiaencies,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  having  accomplished  its  ob- 
ject, so  long  as  the  same  disorder  continued  to  reign  in  the  public 
expenses.  The  treasury  suffered  still  less  from  the  poverty  of  reve- 
nues than  from  the  prodigalities  it  had  to  supply.  It  had  not  escaped 
the  congress  that  this  primordial  defect  in  the  administration  of  the 
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fintnces  was  the  source  of  those  perpetual  embarrassments  which  had 
beset  thorn  since  the  origin  of  the  revolution.    Firmly  resolved  to  in- 
troduce into  that  department  a  rigorous  system  of  order  and  economy 
they  appointed  for  treasurer  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  deputies  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  a  man  of  high  reputation,  and  possessed 
of  extensive  knowledge  and  experience  in  commercial  and  financial 
aflairs.     His  mind  was  active,  his  manners  pure,  his  fortune  ample 
and  his  zeal  for  independence  extremely  ardent.     He  was  author- 
ized to  oversee  and  direct  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  pub'if 
money,  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  digest  and 
report  a  new  plan  of  administration.     If  the  charge  imposed  on  Mor- 
ns was  ponderous,  the  talent  and  firmness  with  which  he  sustained  it, 
were  not  less  astonishing.     He  was  not  slow  in  substituting  recrularity 
for  disorder,  and  good  faith  in  the  room  of  fraud.  * 

The  first,  the  most  essential  of  the  qualities  of  an  administrator 
being  exactness  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  obligations,  the  new  treasurer 
adhered  with  rigor  to  an  invariable  punctuality.     He  soon  gathered 
the  fruits  of  it ;  instead  of  a  general  distrust,  there  sprung  up,  by  little 
and  little,  a  universal  confidence.    One  of  the  first  operations  of  the 
treasurer  was  to  lay  before  congress  an  outline  of  a  national  bank, 
for  all  the  United  States  of  America.     He  assigned  to  this  bank  a 
capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  in  shares  of  four 
hundred  dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by 
means  of  subscriptions ;  by  the  same  means  this  capital  might  be 
increased,  when  expedient,  and  according  to  certain  restrictions. 
Twelve  directors  were  to  manage  the  bank  ;  it  was  recognized  by 
congress  under  the  hame  of  the  president,  directors  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  North  America.     All  its  operations  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  treasurer.     Such  were  the  bases  and  principal 
features  of  this  establishment.     The  utility  to  be  derived  from  it  was, 
that  the  bills  of  the  bank,  payable  on  demand,  should  be  declared 
legal  money  for  the  payment  of  all  excises  and  taxes  in  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  receivable  into  the  chests  of  the  public  treasury 
as  gold  or  silver.     The  congress  adopted  this  plan  by  a  special 
decree.     Subscribers  presented  themselves  in  throngs,  and  all  the 
shares  were  soon  taken.     The  states   realized  an   extraordinary 
benefit  from  this  institution.     The  treasurer,  by  means  of  exchequer 
notes,  was  enabled  to  anticipate  the  produce  of  imposts  and  taxes. 
Not  content  with  having  brought,  by  means  of  the  bank,  the  capitals 
and  credit  of  the  stockholders  to  the  support  of  public  credit,  he  was 
disposed  to  operate  the  same  efTect  in  his  own  name,  and  with  his 
private  credit.     He  accordingly  threw  into  circulation  no  small  sum 
of  obligations  signed  by  himself,  and  payable  at  different  terms  out  of 
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foreign  subsidies,  or  even  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  State*. 
And  although  with  time  these  obligations  had  amounted  to  upwards 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars,  they  still  never  de- 
preciated, excepting,  perhaps,  a  little  towards  the  end  of  the  war ; 
Ko  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  good  faith  and 
punctuality  of  the  treasurer.  Thus,  at  the  very  epoch  in  which  the 
CI  edit  of  the  state  was  almost  entirely  annihilated,  and  its  bills  nearly 
without  value,  that  of  a  single  individual  was  stable  and  universal. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  which  resulted  to  the 
government  from  having,  in  these  obligations  of  the  treasurer,  the 
means  of  anticipating  the  produce  of  taxes,  at  a  time  when  such  an- 
ticipation was  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensable.  By  this  aid  it 
was  enabled  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  army,  no  longer  by  way 
of  requisitions,  but  by  regular  contracts.  This  new  mode  had  the 
most  happy  effects ;  it  produced  economy  in  purchases,  exactness  in 
supplies,  and  a  cordial  satisfaction  among  the  people,  who  had  always 
manifested  an  extreme  disgust  at  the  compulsory  requisitions.  It 
cannot  be  advanced,  assuredly,  that  this  anticipated  employment  of 
the  produce  of  taxes  is  an  example  to  be  imitated  ;  nor  even  can  it 
be  denied,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  dangers.  But  Robert  Morris 
had  the  faculty  of  using  this  resource  with  so  much  discretion,  and  of 
introducing  so  adniirable  an  order  and  economy  into  all  parts  of  the 
public  expense,  that  no  manner  of  inconvenience  resulted  from  it. 

But  a  foundation  was  necessary  to  all  these  new  dispositions  of  the 
treasurer ;  and  this  foundation  consisted  in  taxes.  The  congress 
therefore  decreed  that  the  states  should  be  required  to  furnish  the 
treasury,  by  way  of  assessments,  with  the  sum  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars  ;  and  at  the  same  time  determined  what  should  be,  in  this 
sum,  the  contingent  of  each  state.  Such  was  the  urgency  of  the 
aflfairs  of  the  republic,  and  the  confidence  that  all  had  placed  in  the 
treasurer,  that  the  states  conformed  willingly  to  this  new  decree  of 
congress ;  arni  thus  an  efficacious  remedy  was  at  length  applied  to 
the  penury  of  the  treasury.  The  solicitude  of  Robert  Morris  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  did  not  end  here. 

The  province  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  country  abounding  in  wheat, 
was  that  from  which  was  drawn  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  of 
flour  for  the  use  of  th  ^  army.  The  want  of  money  had  occasioned, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  y^ar,  an  extreme  slowness  in  the  de- 
livery of  these  supplies.  But  Morris  was  no  sooner  in  place,  than 
he  employed  his  private  credit  in  the  purchase  of  flour  for  the  sol- 
diers. He  afterwards  undertook,  with  the  approbation  of  govern- 
ment, to  furnish  the  requisitions  foi  similar  supplies  that  might  be 
made  upon  Pennsylvania  during  the  present  year,  on  condition,  now- 
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ever,  of  being  authorized  to  reimburse  himself  fron,  the  produce  of 
the  apportioned  contribution  of  that  province.     It  amounted  to  up. 
wards  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.     In  this  man- 
ner,  by  the  cares  of  the  treasurer,  public  credit  was  resuscitated  and 
the  exhausted  treasury  was  sufficiently  replenished  to  meet  expenses. 
J  o  hun  It  was  prmcipally  owing  that  the  armies  of  America  did  not 
disband  ;  and  that  the  congress,  instead  of  yielding  to  an  inevitable 
necessity,  recovered  the  means  not  only  of  resisting  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy,  but  even  of  resuming  the  offensive  with  vigor  and  success. 
l.ertainly,  the  Americans  owed,  and  still  owe,  as  much  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  financial  operations  of  Robert  Morris,  as  to  the  ne^rotia- 
tions  of  Benjamin  Franklin.or  even  to  the  arms  of  George  Washincrton 
Before  the  salutary  effect  of  this  new  system  had  braced  th^  tot- 
tering state,  a  sinister  event  had  given  room  to  fear  thai  the  present 
year  would  prove  the  last  of  the  republic.     The  terror  it  occasioned 
was  the  first  cause,  or  at  least  the  most  powerful  inciiement,  of  the 
introduction  of  a  better  method.     At  this  time,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  soldiers  experienced  the  most  intolerable  destitution 
not  only  of  all  the  parts  of  military  equipment,  but  even  of  articles 
the  most  necessary  to  life.     Their  discontent  was  extreme.     A  par- 
ticular motive  still  aggravated  the  ill  humor  of  the  regular  troops  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  had  enlisted  for  three  years,  or  duringall  the  war 
The  ambiguity  of  the  terms  of  their  engagement  led  them  to  think  it 
had  expired  with  the  year  1780.  They  claimed,  therefore,  the  right  to 
return  to  their  homes,  while  thegovernment  contended  that  they  were 
bound  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war.     These  two  causes  combined, 
so  heated  all  heads,  that  a  violent  tumult  broke  out  in  the  night  of  the 
first  of  January.    The  mutineers  declared  that  they  would  march 
under  arms,  to  the  very  place  where  congress  was  in  session,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances.     Their  number  amounted  to 
near  fifteen  hundred  men.     The  officers  endeavored  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  and  in  the  riot  that  ensued,  several  of 
the  seditious  and  one  officer  were  killed.     General  Wayne  presented 
himself,  a  man  by  his  valor  of  great  authority  with  the  soldiers ;  he 
advanced  against  the  mutineers  pistol  in  hand  ;  but  he  was  told  to 
take  care  what  he  was  about  to  do,  or  that  even  he  would  be  cut  to 
pieces.     Already  their  bayonets  were  directed  against  his  breast. 
Immediately  after,  collecting  the  artillery,  baggage  and  wagons,  which 
belonged  to  their  division,  they  put  themselves  on  the  march,  in  the 
best  order,  upon  Middlebrook.     At  night  they  intrenched  themselves 
with  the  same  caution  as  if  they  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country 
They  had  elected  for  the  r  chief  a  certain  Williams,  a  British  desert- 
er, and  had  given  him  a  jort  of  counci.  of  war,  composed  of  all  ih« 
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sergeants  of  the  companies.  From  Middlebrook  they  marched  upon 
Princeton,  and  encamped  there.  Thuy  would  not  suffer  officers 
among  them.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  general  St.  Clair,  and 
colonel  Laurens,  who  had  hastened  to  Princeton  to  endeavor  to  allay 
the  ferment,  were  constrained  to  leave  the  town. 

The  news  of  the  insurrection  reached  Philadelphia.  The  con- 
gress viewed  the  affair  in  that  serious  light  which  its  importance  de- 
manded. They  immediately  dispatched  commissioners,  among 
whom  were  generals  Reed  and  Sullivan,  to  investigate  facts  and 
ordain  measures  calculated  to  re-establish  tranquillity.  Arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Princeton,  they  sent  to  demand  of  the  mutineers  what  was 
the  motive  of  their  conduct,  and  what  would  content  them  ?  They 
answered  with  arrogance,  that  they  were  determined  to  be  put  off  no 
longer  with  empty  promises  ;  and  their  intention  was,  that  all  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  three  years  should  have  their  discharge ; 
that  those  who  should  be  discharged,  and  those  who  should  remain 
in  service,  should  receive  immediately  the  full  arrears  of  their  pay, 
clothing  and  provisions  :  and  moreover,  that  they  insisted  on  being 
paid  punctually  for  the  future,  without  even  the  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

General  Clinton,  who  was  at  New  York,  being  soon  informed  of 
this  defection  in  the  American  army,  resolved  to  leave  no  means 
untried  that  could  turn  it  to  advantage.  He  hastened  to  dispatch 
to  the  insurgents,  three  American  loyalists,  commissioned  to  make 
the  following  proposals  to  them  in  his  name  ;  to  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government ;  to  have  a  free  pardon  for  all 
pabt  offenses ;  to  have  the  pay  due  to  them  from  congress  faithfully 
paid,  without  any  expectation  of  military  service  in  return,  although 
it  would  be  received  if  voluntarily  offered  ;  and  the  only  conditions 
required  on  their  side,  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to 
their  allegiance.  The  inability  of  congress  to  satisfy  their  just  de- 
mands, and  the  severity  with  which  they  would  be  treated  if  they 
returned  to  their  former  servitude,  were  points  to  be  strongly  urged 
by  the  agents ;  and  the  insurgents  were  invited  to  send  persons  to 
Amboy,  to  meet  others  who  would  be  appointed  by  Clinton,  in  order 
to  discuss  and  settle  the  treaty,  and  bring  matters  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion. But  the  British  general  thought  proper  to  do  yet  more  ;  ni 
order  to  embolden  the  insurgents  by  his  proximity,  he  passed  over  to 
Staten  Island  with  no  small  part  of  his  troops.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, proceed  still  farther,  and  venture  to  let  foot  in  New  Jersey,  for 
fear  of  exciting  a  general  alarm,  and  throwing  the  mutineers  directly 
back  into  the  arms  of  congress.  The  insurgents  made  no  positive 
answw  to  Clmton ;  and  they  detained  his  emissaries.     In  the  mean- 
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lime,  the  committee  of  congress  nnd  the  delegates  of  the  rebels  had 
opened  a  negotiation  ;  but  such  was  the  exasperation  of  minds  on 
both  sides,  that  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  that  the  ditferences 
sliould  be  settled  by  an  amicable  adjustment.  They  first  offered  to 
grant  discharges  to  those  who  had  taken  arms  indeterminately,  for 
thnje  years,  or  for  the  term  of  the  war.  In  cases  where  the  written 
engagements  could  not  be  produced,  the  soldiers  should  be  admitted 
to  make  oath.  They  were  promised  certificates  in  reimbursement 
of  the  sums  they  had  lost  by  the  depreciation  of  paper  money  ; 
Ihey  were  assured  of  the  earliest  possible  payment  of  arrears  ;  of  the 
immediate  delivery  of  such  articles  of  clothing  as  they  stood  in  the 
most  urgent  need  of;  and  of  a  total  oblivion  with  respect  to  their 
past  conduct.  These  propositions  were  not  fruitless  ;  the  mutineers 
accepted  them,  and  the  disturbance  was  appeased.  They  afterwards 
marched  to  Trenton,  where  the  promises  which  had  been  made  them 
were  realized.  They  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
the  emissaries  of  Clinton,  who  were  accordingly  hanged  without 
ceremony  or  delay. 

Thus  terminated  a  tumult  which  had  occasioned  the  most  anxious 
apprehensions  to  the  American  government,  and  inspired  the  British 
general  with  the  most  flattering  hopes.     It  is  true  that  many  excel- 
lent soldiers  solicited  their  discharge,  and  abandoned  the  army  to 
rejoin  their  families.   Washington,  during  the  mutiny,  made  no  move- 
ment whatever.     He  remained  tranquil  in  his  head-quarters  at  New 
Windsor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.     His  conduct  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  several  motives.     He  apprehended  lest  his  own  soldiers 
might  take  part  in  the  insurrection,  or  lest  their  inconsiderable  num- 
ber might  not  be  capable  of  overawing  the  mutineers.     In  retiring 
from  the  borders  of  the  Hudson,  he  must  have  left  exposed  to  the 
enterprises  of  the  British  general  those  passages  which  already  had 
been  so  often  contested.     His  principal  fear,  however,  was  that  of 
lessening  his  authority  over  the  troops,  if  he  exerted  it  without  su^-- 
cess,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  might  have  had  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences.     Perhaps  also,  within  his  own  breast,  he  was 
not  sorry  that  the  congress,  as  Avell  as  the  governnicnts  of  the  several 
stales,  should  have  been  roused  by  such  a  spur  ;  that  being  struck 
with  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  funds  necessary  to  the  support  of 
the  army,  they  might  for  the  future  redouble  activity  in  that  vital 
part  of  the  public  service.     A  few  days  after  this  event,  the  regular 
troops  of  New  Jersey,  excited  by  the  example  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Pennsylvanians,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  it, 
erected  in  like  manner  the  standard  of  revolt.     But  Washington 
marched  against  tiiem  a  strong  corps  of  soldiers  whose  fidefity  has 
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been  proved  in  the  late  sedition  ;  the  mutineers  were  Boon  brought 
to  a  sense  of  duty  ;  and  their  ringleaders  chastised  with  exemplary 
severity.  This  act  of  rigor  put  an  end  to  all  mutinies.  They  wer«» 
follnwod  at  least  by  this  salutary  conseijuence,  that  the  government, 
more  clearsighted  with  respect  to  its  interests,  made  useful  ctlorts  to 
remedy  the  origin  of  the  evil.  It  sent  to  camp  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  money,  in  gold  and  silver,  to  discharge  the  pay  of  three  months. 
The  soldiers,  consoled  by  this  relief,  resumed  patience  to  wait  till  the 
operations  of  finance,  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  had  produced 
the  happy  efllects  that  were  to  be  expected  from  them. 

During  the  time  in  which  the  congress,  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  Washington  and  of  the  most  influential  individuals  of  the  confed- 
eration, labored  to  re-establish  order  in  the  internal  administration, 
the  first  source  of  military  successes,  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
spirit  in  the  provinces  of  the  south.  General  Greene  marched  at  the 
head  of  formidable  forces  to  the  deliverance  of  South  Carolinn. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  considering  it  as  a  prey  that  could  not  escape  him, 
had  left  it  almost  without  defense,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  designs 
against  Virginia.  After  his  departure,  the  command  of  that  province 
devolved  upon  lord  Ravvdon,  a  young  man  full  of  ardor  and  talents. 
He  had  established  his  head-quarteis  at  Camden,  a  place  fortified 
with  much  diligence.  Its  garrison,  however,  was  feeble,  and,  if  it 
sufficed  for  the  defense  of  the  town,  it  was  by  no  means  in  a  condi- 
tion to  keep  the  field.  The  same  weakness  existed  in  all  the  other 
posts  of  the  province,  that  were  still  occupied  by  the  English.  As 
the  public  sentiment  was  every  where  hostile  to  their  domination, 
they  were  compelled  to  divide  their  tioops  into  a  great  number  of 
petty  detachments,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in  positions  neces- 
sary to  their  safety  and  subsistence.  The  principal  of  these  points 
were,  the  city  of  Charleston  itself,  and  those  of  Camden,  Ninety- 
Six,  and  Augusta. 

Ijpon  the  first  rumor  of  the  retreat  of  Cornwallis  towards  Virginia, 
.he  Carolinians  had  conceived  hopes  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Al- 
ready, in  many  places,  they  had  broken  out  with  violence  against 
the  British  authorities.  Sumpter  and  Marion,  both  very  enterprising 
men,  fanned  the  fire  of  insurrection.  They  organized  in  regular  coin 
panics  all  those  of  their  party  who  rallied  under  their  banners.  They 
held  in  check  the  frontiers  of  lower  Carolina,  while  Greene,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  marched  upon  Camden.  His  approach  was 
already  felt  in  that  city  by  a  secret  movement  in  his  favor.  To 
animate  the  minds  still  more,  he  had  detached  colonel  Lee,  with  his 
light  horse,  to  join  Marion  and  Sumpter.  Thus  lord  Rawdon  found 
himself  all  of  a  sudden  assailed  not  only  in  front  by  the  army  ot 
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Greene,  but  also  in  jeopardy  of  having  the  way  intercepted  to  hii 
retreat  upon  Clmrloston.     He  was  slow,  however,  in  behcving  the 
accounts  which  reached  him  respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
Lord  Cornwalhs  hud  n..t  neglected  to  notify  him  in  an  authentic 
manner;  that  he  evacuated  Carolina  to  march  against  Virginia  •  hut 
the  inhabitants  were  so  adv.Tse  to  the  British  cause,  that  none  of  his 
couriers  hud  been  able  to  traverse  the  country  without  falling  into 
their  hands.     And  how  was  Hawdon  to  conceive  that  the  fruit  of  tho 
victory  of  Guildford  should  be  to  constrain  lord  Cornwallis  to  retire 
bclore  the  enemy  he  hod  beaten  ?    Rawdon,  however,  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  intimidated  by  the  peril  of  his  position  ;  he  set  himself 
on  the  contrary,  to  devise  means  for  eluding  it  by  his  courage  and 
prudence.     He  would  have  wished  to  approach  Charleston,  but  seo- 
mg  the  country  infested  by  the  light  troops  of  Sumpter  and  Greene 
he  soon  relinquished  the  idea.     He  was  also  determined  by  the 
consideration  that  Camden  was  a  strong  place,  and  capable  of  sua- 
taming  the  first  efforts  of  the  enemy.     He  hastened,  however,  to 
I  -inforce  the  garrison  with  all  those  which  he  withdrew  from  post* 
unsusceptible  of  defense ;  only  leaving  troops  in  fortified  places. 
Greene,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  appeared  in  view  of  the  ramparts 
ol  Camden ;  but  he  found  them  too  well  guarded  to  afford  any 
prospect  of  success  from  an  attack,  which  he  could  only  undertake 
with  insufficient  forces.     He   accordingly  merely  occupied  the 
heights,  and  intrenched  himself  upon  an  eminence,  called  Hobkirk 
Hill,  about  a  mile  frorti  the  place.     He  was  not  without  hopes  of 
being  able  to  enUce  the  British  to  combat ;  for,  though  not  in  a 
situation  to  force  them  behind  their  walls,  he  felt  strong  enough  to 
fight  them  in  the  open  field.     His  position  was  formidably  stFong. 
His  front  between  the  hill  and  Camden  was  covered  by  thick  brush- 
wood, and  his  left  by  a  deep  and  impracticable  swamp.     The  Amer- 
icans guarded  themselves  with  little  care  in  this  encampment ;  they 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  place,  or  in  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy,  or  perhaps  they  did  but  abandon  themselves 
to  that  natural  negligence  which  so  many  disasters  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  cure  them  of.     Lord  Hawdon  caused  them  to  be  watched 
attentively;  he  knew  that  they  had  sent  their  artillery  to  some  dis- 
tance  in  their  rear,  and  immediately  took  a  daring  resolution,  but 
•irged  by  circumstances,  that  of  attacking.     After  having  armed  the 
musicians,  drummers,  and  every  being  in  his  army  that  was  able  to 
rmry  a  firelo.k,  he  left  the  city  to  the  custody  of  the  convalescents, 
and  marJied  towards  Hobkirk. 

Not  being  able  to  cross  the  brushwood,  nor  yet  the  swamps, 
which  he  had  before  him,  he  drew  off  to  the  right,  and  by  taking 
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an  extensive  circuit,  turned  the  morass,  and  came  down  by  surprise 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  American  line.  At  the  appearance  of  so 
pressing  a  danger,  Greene  endeavored  to  repair,  by  the  promptitude 
of  his  dispositions,  the  neghgence  of  which  he  felt  himself  culpable. 
Having  observed  that  the  English  marched  very  compact  in  a  single 
column,  he  conceived  hopes  of  being  able  to  fall  upon  I'leir  two 
Hanks.  He  accordingly  ordered  colonel  Ford  to  attack  the  enemy's 
left  with  a  Maryland  regiment,  while  colonel  Campbell  should  assail 
them  on  the  right.  He  then  directed  a  charge  in  front  to  be  led 
by  colonel  Gunby,  while  colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry  should 
turn  their  right,  and  assault  them  in  rear.  The  combat  soon  became 
generdl,  and  was  pushed  with  equal  resolution  on  both  sides.  The 
royal  troops  bef(an  at  first  to  give  way  ;  the  ranks  of  their  infantry 
and  cavalry  were  broken,  Their  disorder  was  still  increased  by  a 
violent  fire  of  grape-shot,  with  which  they  were  taken  in  rear  by  p.n 
American  battery  which  had  just  arrived  upon  the  field  of  battle.  In 
this  critical  moment,  lord  Rawdon  pushed  forward  a  battalion  of 
Irish  volunteers  and  some  other  companies,  of  which  he  had  formed 
a  reserve.  These  fresh  troops  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  action  was  grown  excessively  hot,  and  alternate  undulations 
equalized  the  success.  But  at  length  a  Maryland  regiment,  vigor- 
ously charged  by  the  enemy,  fell  into  c^rjfusion  and  took  flight. 
This  struck  a  damp  into  the  whole  line,  and  the  rout  was  shortly 
general.  The  Americans  attempted  several  times  to  rally,  but 
always  in  vain ;  the  English  pushed  them  too 'fiercely.  They  enter- 
ed alraosi  at  the  s  ime  time  with  them  into  the  intrenchments  upon 
the  ridg.?. 

Meanwhile,  colonel  Washington,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  his 
general,  hr.  J  arrived  with  his  corps  of  cavalry  upon  the  rear  of  the 
British  army,  before  it  had  recovered  from  the  disorder  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  the  first  shock.  He  took  advantage  of  it  to 
make  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  But  when  he  saw  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Greene  was  forced^  he  thought  proper  to  retreat.  A  part  of 
the  prisoners  escaped ;  the  remainder  he  conducted  to  camp,  where 
he  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

General  Greene,  after  this  check,  had  fallen  back  upon  Gun 
Swamp,  five  miles  from  Hobkirk,  where  he  remained  several  days, 
to  collect  the  fugitives  and  re-organize  ihe  army.  This  affair,  which 
was  called  the  battle  of  Hobkirk,  was  fought  the  twenty-fifth  of 
April.  Lord  Rawdon,  being  inferior  m  cavalry,  and  enfeebled  ty  a 
great  loss  of  men,  instead  of  pursuing  Greene,  had  re-enlered  within 
the  walls  of  Camden.  He  was  desirous  to  make  that  place  the 
center  of  his  operations^  and  this  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do, 
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since  he  nad  just  received  a  re-inforcement  of  troops  under  the  con- 
duct of  colonel  Watson.  But  he  was  informed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whcJe  interior  country  at  his  back,  had  revolted  with  one  con- 
sent, that  already  fort  Watson  had  capitulated,  and  that  those  of 
Granby,  Orangebuiigh  and  Motte,  were  closely  invested.  The  last, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  with  the  Santee,  end  con- 
taining extensive  magazines,  was  of  no  little  importance.  Lord 
Rawdon,  reflecting  that  all  these  forts  were  upon  his  rear,  judged 
his  situation  iremiinently  hazardous.  He  therefore  resolved  to  evac- 
uate Camden,  and  retire  lower  down  towards  Charleston ;  this 
resolution  he  executed  the  ninth  of  May.  He  razed  the  fortifica- 
tions, put  in  safety  all  the  artillery  and  baggage,  and  brought  off  the 
families  of  the  loyalists,  who  by  their  zeal  for  the  royjd  cause  had 
rendered  themselves  odious  to  the  republicans.  The  whole  army 
arrived  on  the  thirteenth  at  Nelsons  Ferry,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Santee  river.  Here,  having  rccaiv  sd  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  aU 
the  forts  mentioned  above  were  fallen  into  the  haod»  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  Brit  general  raised  his  camp,  and  carried  it  still  farther 
back  to  Eutaw  Springs. 

General  Greene,  perceiving  that  Rawdon,  by  retreating  into  the 
lower  parts  of  Carolina,  had  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  maintaining 
Wmsellf  in  the  upper  country,  formed  a  des%n  to  reduce  Ninety-Six 
and  Augusta,  the  only  posts  that  still  held  out  for  the  king.  These 
two  forts  were  already  invested  by  the  militia  headed  by  colonels 
Pickens  and  Clarka.  Greene  appeared  v/ith  his  army  before  the 
walls  of  Ninety-Six,  and  proceeded  to  push  the  siege  by  regular 
fipproaches  One  of  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  the 
most  in  that  operation  was  colonel  Kosciusko,  a  young  Pole,  full  (A 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  The  defense  of  the 
place  was  directed  by  lieutenant-colonel  Cruger.  During  this  time, 
colonel  Pickens  "vigorously  pushed  his  operations  against  the  town  of 
Augusta,  which  was  defended  with  equal  bravery  and  ability  by 
colonel  Brown.  TheiiC  two  places  were  very  strong,  and  could  not 
be  reduced  but  by  a  long  siege. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Rawdon  saw  with  extreme  solicitude  that  in 
losing  these  posts,  whose  value  he  justly  appreciated,  he  must  also 
lose  the  garrisons  which  defended  them.  A  re-inforcement  of  three 
regiments,  newly  arrived  at  Charleston  from  Ireland,  gave  him  hopes 
of  being  able  to  relieve  these  fortresses,  and  principally  Ninety-Six. 
Every  course  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind  being  equally  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  he  preferred,  without  hesitation,  that  which 
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nel  Pickens,  and  witnout  hope  of  relief,  that  place  had  just  surren- 
dered to  the  arms  of  congress.  This  disaster  operated  with  the 
British  general  as  a  new  motive  for  endeavoring  to  preserve  Ninety- 
Six.  Upon  the  rumor  of  the  approach  of  Rawdon,  Greene  reflected 
that  the  number  and  discipline  of  his  soldiers  was  not  such  as  to 
afford  a  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  resist,  at  the  same  time,  the 
garrison  of  Ninety-Six,  and  the  fresh  and  warlike  troops  that  were 
advancing  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  to  raise  the  siege  before 
having  attempted  some  vigorous  stroke  against  the  place,  appeared 
to  him  too  disgraceful  a  step.  Accordingly,  however  imperfect 
were  the  works  of  attack,  he  resolved  to  hazard  an  assault.  He 
had  already  reached  the  ditch,  it  is  true,  and  had  pushed  a  sap  to 
the  foot  of  a  bastion,  but  the  fortifications  were  yet  in  a  great  meas- 
ure entire.  The  body  of  the  place  was  therefore  to  be  considered 
'.s  being  proof  against  insult.  But  general  Greene  was  desirous  at 
east  to  save  in  his  retreat  the  honor  of  the  American  arms.  A 
general  assault  was  therefore  given  with  extreme  impetuosity,  which 
the  English  sustained  with  no  less  valor.  Greene,  seeing  the  terrible 
carnage  which  the  artillery  made  among  his  soldiers,  in  the  ditch 
not  yet  filled  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  breach,  determined  at  length 
to  reiire.  Soon  after  this  check,  lord  Rawdon  being  now  but  a 
smai  distance  from  his  camp,  he  raised  it  all  at  once,  and  withdrew 
beyond  the  Tiger  and  the  Broad  riverc.  The  royalists  followed 
him,  but  in  vain.  The  British  geneial,  having  entered  into  Ninety- 
Six,  examined  the  state  of  the  place,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it 
could  not  hold  out  against  a  regular  attack.  He  therefore  put  him- 
self again  on  the  march,  directing  it  towards  the  lower  parts  of 
Carolina,  and  proceeded  to  establish  liis  head-quarters  at  Orange- 
burgh.  Imboldened  by  his  retreat,  Greene  soon  showed  himself 
before  this  last  place.  But  at  sight  of  the  British  forces,  and  of 
their  excellent  position,  covered  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  he 
paused,  and  bent  his  march  towards  the  heights  which  border  the 
Santee. 

The  hot  and  sicl.ly  season  being  arrived,  it  effected  that  which 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  the  rage  of  men :  hostilities 
ceased.  It  would  seem  that  during  this  suspension  of  arms,  civil 
hatreds  were  rekindled  with  increase  of  fury.  The  English  especial- 
V.  as  if  to  revenge  their  defeats,  showed  themselves  more  exasperated 
tnan  the  Americans.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  there  passed  a  lament- 
able event,  which  excited  to  the  highest  degree  the  indi/jnaiion  of 
all  America,  and  particularly  of  the  Carolinas.  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne 
had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  American  Independence.  Dur 
ing  the  siege  of  Charleston  he  had  served  in  a  volunteer  corps  of 
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light  horse.     After  the  surrender  of  that  city,  Hayne,  who  wa» 
tenderly  attached  to  his  family,  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  part 
with  it,  in  order  to  seek  refuge  in  distant  places  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  victors.     He  knew  that  other  American  officers  had  obtained 
permission  to  return  peaceably  to  their  habitations,  on  giving  their 
parole  not  to  act  against  the  interests  of  the  king.     He  repaired 
therefore  to  Charleston,  went  to  the  British  generals,  and  constituted 
InmseK  their  prisoner  of  war.     But  knowing  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind,  and  the  authority  he  possessed  among  the  inhabitants,  they 
wished  to  have  him  entirely  in  their  power,  and  refused  to  receive 
hira  in  the  character  he  was  come  to  claim.    They  signified  to  him 
that  he  must  acknowledge  himself  for  a  British  subject,  or  submit 
to  be  detained  in  a  rigorous  captivity.     This  idea  would  not  have 
mtimidated  colonel  Hayne  ;  but  he  could  not  endure  that  of  beinff 
so  long  separated  from  his  wife  and  children.    He  knew  also  that 
they  were  under  the  attack  of  small-pox;  and  soon  after,  in  effect 
the  mother  and  two  of  the  children  became  the  victims  of  that  cruei 
malady.     Neither  could  he  overlook,  that  if  he  did  not  accede  to 
wliat  was  exacted  of  him,  an  unbridled  soldiery  waited  only  th« 
signal  to  sack  and  devastate  his  plantations. 

In  this  distressing  alternative,  the  father,  the  husband  triumphed 
m  his  breast;  he  consented  to  invest  himself  with  the  condition  of 
British  subject.  The  only  favor  he  demanded  was,  that  he  might 
not  be  constrained  to  bear  arms  against  his  party.  This  was  solemnly 
promised  him  by  the  British  general  Patterson,  and  by  Simcoe,  su- 
perintendent  of  police  at  Charleston.  But  before  taking  this  peril- 
ous resolution,  he  had  waited  upon  doctor  Ramsay,  the  same  who 
afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  prayin«/ 
him  to  bear  witness  to  the  future  that  he  by  no  means  intended  tl 
abandon  the  cause  of  independence.  As  soon  as  he  had  signed  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  he  had  permission  to  return  to  his  residence. 

Meanwhile  the  war  re-kindled  with  new  violence ;  and  the  Amer- 
icans, hitherto  beaten  and  dispersed,  resumed  the  offensive  with  such 
vigor  that  the  British  generals  were  alarmed  at  their  progress.     Then 
no  longer  regarding  the  promises  which  they  had  made  to  colonel 
Hayne,  they  intimated  to  him  an  order  to  take  arms  and  march  with 
;hem  against  the  revolted  republicans.    He  refused.     The  troops  of 
congress  afterwards  penetrated  into  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  of 
his  district  rose  and  elected  him  for  their  chief.    No  longer  considering 
himself  bound  to  keep  that  faith  which  it  appeared  that  others  were 
not  disposed  to  keep  towards  him,  he  yielded  to  the  wish  of  hig 
countrymen,  and  again  took  up  those  arms  which  he  had  laid 
down  through  necessity.     He  scoured  me  country  in  the  vicinity  ot 
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Charleston,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  dragoons.  But  it  was  not 
longberore  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  laid  for  hinj  by  the  British  com- 
manders. He  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  city,  and  thrust 
into  a  deep  dungeon.  Without  form  of  trial,  lord  Rawdon  and 
colonel  Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charleston,  condemned  him 
to  death.  This  sentence  appeared  to  every  one,  as  it  was  in  reality, 
an  act  of  barbarity.  Even  deserters  are  indulged  with  a  regular 
trial,  and  find  defenders  ;  spies  only  are  deprived  of  this  privilege  by 
the  laws  of  war.  Royalists  and  republicans  all  equally  pitied  the 
colonel,  whose  virtues  they  esteemed ;  they  would  fain  have  saved 
his  life.  They  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  mere  wishes ;  a  depu- 
tation of  loyalists,  having  the  governor  in  behalf  of  the  king  at  their 
head,  waited  upon  lord  Rawdon,  and  earnestly  solicited  him  in  favor 
of  the  condemned.  The  most  distinguished  ladies  of  Charleston 
united  their  prayers  to  the  general  recommendation  that  his  pardon 
might  be  granted.  His  children,  still  of  tender  age,  accompanied  by 
their  nearest  relations,  and  wearing  mourning  for  their  mother,  whom 
they  had  so  recently  lost,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Rawdon, 
demanding  with  the  most  touching  cries  the  life  of  their  unhappy 
father.  All  the  bystanders  seconded  with  floods  of  tears  the  petition 
of  these  hapless  orphans.  Rawdon  and  Balfour  obstinately  refused 
to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  their  decision. 

When  about  to  be  conducted  to  death,  colonel  Hayne  called  into 
his  presence  his  eldest  son,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  delivered 
him  papers  addressed  to  the  congress,  then  said  to  him ;  '  Thou 
wilt  come  to  the  place  of  my  execution ;  thou  wilt  receive  my  body, 
and  cause  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  our  ancestors.'  Being 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  he  took  leave  in  the  most  affecting 
manner  of  the  friends  who  surrounded  him,  and  armed  himself  to  his 
last  moment  with  the  firmness  which  had  honored  his  life.  He  was, 
in  the  same  degree,  a  man  of  worth,  a  tender  father,  a  zealous 
patriot,  and  an  intrepid  soldier.  If  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  or 
the  impatience  of  the  people,  render  political  revolutions  sometimes 
inevitable,  it  is  certainly  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal victims  of  this  scourge,  should  be,  almost  always,  citizens  the 
most  worthy  of  general  esteem  and  affection.  After  having  taken 
this  cruel  vengeance  of  a  man  so  universally  respected,  lord  Rawdon 
left  the  capital  of  Carolina  clouded  with  melancholy,  and  brooding 
terrible  reprisals;  he  made  sail  for  England.  To  this  act  of  rigor 
on  the  part  of  the  English  generals,  without  doubt,  may  be  applied 
the  ancient  adage  ;  *  An  extreme  justice  is  an  extreme  injury.'  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  justice,  it  must  be  admitted,  tnat  the 
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affairs  were  already  in  such  declension,  appeared  much  more  ea^rcr 
to  satiate  the  fury  of  a  vanquished  enemy  than  to  accomphsh  "an 
equitable  law.  The  aversion  of  the  Americans  for  their  barbarous 
foes  acquired  a  new  character  of  implacable  animosity.  The  officers 
of  the  army  of  general  Greene  solicited  him  to  use  reprisals,  declar 
mg  that  they  were  ready  to  run  all  the  risks  that  might  ensue  from  it 
He  issued,  in  effect,  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  threatened  to  retali- 
ate the  death  of  colonel  Hayne  upon  the  persons  of  the  British 
officers  that  might  fall  into  his  hands.  Thus  to  the  evils  inseparable 
trom  war,  were  joined  the  excesses  produced  by  hatred  and  ven- 
geance. 

General  Greene,  during  this  interval,  had  not  remained  idle  in  his 
camp  upon  the  heights  of  the  Santee.     He  had  occupied  himself 
without  relaxation  in  strengthening  his  army,  in  perfecting  the  old 
troops  by  frequent  maneuvers,  and  in  disciplining  the  new  corps 
His  diligence  had  not  failed  of  success.     Re-inforced  by  the  militia 
of  the  neighboring  districts,  he  saw  under  his  banners  soldiers  no  less 
formidable  to  the  English  by  their  wariike  ardor  than  by  their  num- 
ber.   The  temperature  of  the  season  being  become  less  burnin«r  at 
the  commencement  of  September,  he  resolved  to  employ  his  fo^es 
in  expelling  the  British  troops  from  the  few  towns  which  they  still 
occupied  in  South  Carolina,  besides  the  city  of  Charieston.     Having 
taken  a  circuitous  march  towards  the  upper  Congaree,  he  passed  it! 
and  descended  rapidly  along  the  right  bank  with  all  his  army,  in  order 
to  attack  the  English,  who,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Stewart 
occupied  the  post  of  Macords  Ferry,  near  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Santee.    The  royalists,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  so  superior  in  force,  and  especially  in  cavalry,  reflected  that 
they  were  too  remote  from  Charieston,  whence  they  drew  their  sub- 
sistence.    They  hastened  therefore  to  quit  Macords  Ferry,  and  fell 
back  upon  Eutaw  Springs,  where  they  labored  to  intrench  them- 
selves.    Greene  pursued  them  thither,  and  the  eighth  of  September 
witnessed  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.    According  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  American  general,  the  vanguard  was  composed  of  the  militia 
of  the  two  Carolmas,  and  the  center  of  the  regular  troops  of  those 
provinces,ofVirginia,and  of  Maryland.    Colonel  Lee  with  his  legion 
covered  the  right  flank,  and  colonel  Henderson  the  left.     The  rear- 
guard consisted  of  the  dragoonsof  colonel  VVashingtonandthemilitia 
of  Delavvare.     It  was  a  corps  of  reserve  c  .  =aed  to  support  the  first 
lines.    The  artillery  advanced  upon  their  front. 

The  British  commander  formed  his  troops  in  two  lines;  the  first 
was  defended  on  the  right  by  the  little  river  Eutaw,  and  on  tha  let* 
by  a  thick  wood.     The  second,  forming  a  reserve,  crowned  the 
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iieights  which  command  the  Charleston  road.  After  some  skir- 
mishing between  the  marksmen  of  the  one  and  other  army,  they  fell 
back  behind  the  ranks,  and  the  engagement  became  gener.-'.l.  It  was 
supported  for  a  considerable  time  with  balanced  success ;  but  at 
length,  the  militia  of  Carolina  were  broken,  and  retired  in  disorder. 
The  British  division,  which  formed  the  left  of  the  first  line,  quitted  its 
position  to  pursue  them.  In  this  movement  it  lost  its  distances,  and 
could  no  longer  combat  in  company  with  the  other  part  of  the  line. 
The  Americans  observed  this  opening,  and  profited  of  it  immediately. 
Greene  pushed  forward  his  second  line;  it  charged  so  vigorously, 
that  the  English,  in  their  turn,  were  shaken,  and  began  to  recoil  in 
confusion.  To  complete  their  rout,  colonel  Lee  with  his  cavalry 
turned  their  left,  and  fell  upon  their  rear.  This  maneuver  precipi- 
tated the  flight  of  all  that  wing  of  the  British  army  The  right  alone 
still  held  firm.  But  Greene  caused  it  to  be  attacked  briskly  in  front 
by  the  regular  troops  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  while  the  cavalry  of 
colonel  Washington  took  it  in  flank.  The  trepidation  then  became 
general ;  all  the  corps  of  the  British  army  tumbled  one  over  another, 
through  haste  to  recover  their  intrenchments.  Already  the  Ameri- 
cans had  taken  several  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.  Victory  seemed  completely  in  their  hands.  But  how 
often  has  it  been  remarked,  that  the  events  of  war  depend  upon  the 
caprices  of  chance !  Troops  accustomed  to  a  rigid  discipline  are 
frequently  able  to  rally  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  and  recover,  in  an 
nstant,  what  they  appeared  to  have  lost  irreparably.  The  battle  we 
describe  aflfords  a  memorable  example  of  it.  The  English,  in  their 
flight,  threw  themselves  into  a  large  and  very  strong  house,  where 
they  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  defense.  Others  took  shelter  in 
a  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  brushwood :  and  others  in  a  garden 
fenced  with  palisades.  Here  the  action  re-commenced  with  more 
obstinacy  than  at  first.  The  republicans  did  all  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  valiant  soldiers,  to  dislodge  their  enemies  from  these  new 
posts.  The  house  was  battered  by  four  pieces  of  artillery.  Colonel 
Washington,  on  the  right,  endeavored  to  penetrate  into  the  wood,  and 
colonel  Lee  to  force  the  garden.  Their  efforts  were  vain ;  the 
English  defended  themselves  so  strenuously,  that  they  repulsed  the 
assailants  with  heavy  loss.  Colonel  Washington  himself  was  wounded 
and  taken.  The  conflict  was  fierce,  the  carnage  dreadful ;  but  no 
where  more  than  about  the  house.  Meanwhile,  colonel  Stewart, 
having  rallied  his  right  wing,  pushed  it  forward,  by  a  circuitous 
movement,  against  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans.  This  bold  ma- 
neuver convinced  the  American  general  that  he  would  but  vaioly 
waste  torrents  of  blood  in  further  attempts  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
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their  posts,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat.     He  returned  to  his  first  en- 
campment, some  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.    This  retro- 
grade  march  was  attributed  to  want  of  water.     He  brought  off  about 
five  hundred  prisoners,  and  all  his  wounded,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  were  too  near  the  walls  of  the  house.     He  lost  two  pieces 
of  cannon.     The  English  passed  the  rest  of  the  da>  in  their  intrench- 
ments.    At  night,  they  abandoned  them,  ard  descended  to  Monks 
Corner.    The  Americans  write  that  the  royalists,  in  their  hurry,  had 
staved  the  casks  containing  spirituous  liquors,  and  broken,  or  thrown 
into  the  Eutaw,  a  great  quantity  of  arms.    The  loss  of  Greene  in  this 
action  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  six  hundred  men  in  killed 
wounded  and  prisoners;  that  of  Stewart,  inclusive  of  the  missing! 
was  much  more  considerable.     The  American  soldiers  exhibited  in 
this  combat  an  extraordinary  valor.     Impatient  to  close  with  their 
enemies,  they  promptly  resorted  to  the  bayonet,  a  weapon  which 
they  seemed  to  dread  in  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  which 
was  now  become  so  formidable  in  their  war-trained  hands.    The 
congress  voted  public  thanks  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.    They  presented  general  Greene  with  a 
conquered  standard  and  a  medal  of  gold. 

A  short  time  after,  having  received  some  re-inforcements,  he  re- 
solved  to  makfi  another  trial  of  fortune,  and  marched  against  the 
English  m  lower  Carolina.     His  appearance  in  the  environs  of 
Monks  Corner,  and  of  Dorchester,  decided  them  to  evacuate  tho 
open  country,  and  shut  themselves  up  entirely  within  Charleston. 
Ihey  contented  themselves  with  sending  out  scouts,  and  foraging 
parties,  who  durst  not  venture  far  from  the  place.   Greene,  fronThis 
great  superiority  in  light  troops,  repulsed  them  upon  all  points,  and 
intercepted  their  convoys.     In  this  manner  the  American  general  put 
an  end  to  the  campaign  of  the  south.     After  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  his  masterly  maneuvers  recovered  to  the  confederation  the 
two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  excepting  only  the  two  capitals  of  the 
one  and  other  province,  which  still  obeyed  the  English,  with  a  slender 
portion  of  territory  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  such  were  the  fruits 
of  the  resolution  taken  by  lord  Cornwallis,  at  Wilmington,  of  carryin*^ 
his  arms  against  Virginia.    But  to  Greene  great  eulogies  are  due  fo*? 
the  talents  he  signalized  in  this  conjuncture.     When  he  came  to 
relieve  general  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  southern  army,  the 
state  of  things  was  not  only  calamitous,  but  almost  desperate.    By 
his  genius,  activity  and  boldness,  the  evil  was  remedied  so  promptly, 
that  from  vanquished,  his  soldiers  became  soon  victorious ;  from 
despondency,  the  people  passed  to  a  confidence  without  bounds : 
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and  the  English,  but  now  so  arrogant,  were  forced  to  seek  their  only 
safety  behind  the  walls  of  Charleston. 

The  social  qualities,  ingenuousness  and  affability  of  manners,  set 
off  in  Greene  the  glory  of  the  warrior.     His  virtues  triumphed  over 
envy  itself;  illustrious  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  rendered 
his  country,  and  uniformly  modest  and  unaffected,  he  merited  that 
his  name  should  be  transmitted  immaculate  to  posterity.     Virginia 
was  less  fortunate  than  Carolina ;  Arnold,  as  if  he  had  coveted  to 
couple  the  name  of  bandit  with  that  of  traitor,  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  that  province.     Private  property  he  respected  as  little  as  that  of 
the  state.    This  horrible  expedition,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
had  been  ordained  by  the  British  generals  with  no  other  view  but 
that  of  seconding  the  efforts  of  Cornwallis  in  the  Carolinas,  by 
diverting  the  attention  and  dividing  the  forces  of  the  enemy.    In 
effect,  the  reduction  of  Virginia  to  the  power  of  the  king,  with  means 
so  inadequate,  M'as  a  thing  impossible  to  be  executed,  or  even  to  be 
expected.    This  was  soon  demonstrated.    The  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  plan  adopted  by  Cornwallis,  were  equally  fatal  for 
Arnold.     Already,  the  rising  of  the  militia  of  all  the  adjacent  parts 
had  forced  him  to  abandon  the  open  country,  and  fall  back  with 
precipitation  upon  Porismouth,  where  he  fortified  himself  with 
extreme  diligence.    On  the  other  hand,  Washington,  attentive  to  all 
his  movements,  and  wishing  to  gratify  the  just  resentment  of  the 
American  nation  towards  its  betrayer,  formed  a  design  to  environ  him 
<jo  effectually,  by  land  and  sea,  as  to  render  his  escape  impossible. 
With  this  intent,  he  had  detached  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  towards 
Virginia,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  light  infantry  ;  and  had  also 
induced  the  commander  of  the  French  fleet  at  Rhode  Island  to 
dispatch  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  chevalier 
Destouches,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Arnold  from  the  Chesapeake. 
But  the  English  being  early  apprised  of  it,  admiral  Arbuthnot  made 
sail  from  New  York  with  a  squadron  of  equal  force,  and  fell  in  with 
the  French  off  Cape  Henry.     A  warm  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  loss  of  the  two  fleets  was  nearly  balanced.     The  French,  how- 
ever, found  themselves  constrained  to  relinquish  their  designs,  and 
returned  to  Rhode  Island.    Upon  this  intelligence,  M.  de  la  Fayette, 
who  was  already  arrived  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  marched  thence 
to  the  head  of  Elk.     Thus  Arnoia  escaped  from,  probably,  the 
most  imminent  danger  in  which  he  had  ever  been  involved.    The 
Americans  had  afterwards  occasion  to  send  a  flag   to  his  head- 
quarters.    It  is  related,  that  the  traitor  general  asked  the  person  who 
bore  It,  what  they  would  have  done  with  him  if  they  had  taken  him  ? 
The  Am.erican  answered  without  hesitation ;  *'  If  we  had  taken  thee 
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we  should  have  buried,  with  every  mark  of  honor,  that  of  thy  legs 
which  was  wounded  when  thou  wast  in  our  service ;  thereat  of  Uiv 
body  we  should  have  hanged." 

On  hearing  of  the  danger  which  had  menaced  Arnold,  general 
Clinton  doubted  the  generals  of  congress  might  be  more  happy  in  a 
second  attempt.     lie  therefore  immediately  dispatched  a  re-inforce- 
ment  of  two  thousand  men,  under  the  conduct  of  general  Phillips. 
His  junction  with  Arnold  put  them  in  condition  to  resume  the 
offensive ;  and  their  inroads  into  Virginia  were  again  signahzed  by 
devastation  and  pillage.     At  Osborn,  they  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  vessels,  rich  magazines  of  merchandise,  and  principally  of  tobacco. 
The  baron  Steuben,  who  commanded  the  republicans,  found  himself 
too  weak  to  resist.     Fortunately,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  arrived 
m  time  to  save  the  opulent  city  of  Richmond.    There,  however,  he 
was  forced  to  witness  the  conflagration  of  Manchester,  a  town  situated 
opposite  to  Richmond,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  James  river. 
The  English  were  pleased  to  burn  it  without  any  necessity.    But 
soon  this  partisan  war  was  directed  towards  a  single  and  determinate 
object.     General  Phillips  had  received  intelligence  that  lord  Corn- 
wallis  approached,  and  that  he  was  already  on  the  point  of  arriving 
at  Petersburgh.      M.  de  la  Fayette  was  advised  of  it  likewise. 
Both,  accordingly,  exerted  themselves  to  reach  Petersburgh  befora 
the  troops  that  were  advancing  from  Carolina  ;  the  one  to  join  Corn- 
wallis,  the  other  to  prevent  this  junction.     The  English  outstripped 
their  adversaries,  and  occupied   that  little   city.     There  general 
Phillips  was  carried  off  by  a  malignant  fever;  his  mihtary  talents 
rendered  his  losa  peculiarly  painful  to  his  party. 

After  a  march  of  three  hundred  miles,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
of  every  sort,  lord  Cornwallis  at  length  arrived  at  Petersburgh 
where  he  took  the  general  command  of  all  the  British  forces.    The 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Virginia,  coincided  perfectly  with 
the  designs  which  the  British  ministers  had  formed  upon  this  prov- 
mce.     As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the  victory  of  Guildford 
they  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  two  Carolinas  were  entirely 
reduced  under  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  that  little  else  remained 
to  be  done,  besides  re-organizing  in  them  the  accustomed  civil  admin 
istration.     They  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  wise  regulations  would 
consummate  the  work,  which  the  arms  of  Cornwallis  had  so  happily 
commenced.    They  built,  with  particular  confidence,  on  the  support 
of  the  loyalists.     Notwithstanding  so  many  fatal  experiments,  so 
many  abortive  hopes,  they  still  eagerly  listened  to  all  the  illusions, 
and  to  all  the  news  spread  by  the  refugees,  so  unavoidably  impelled 
by  tlieir  position   to  cherish  the  wildest  chimeras.    Tlie  British 
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government  therefore  expected  that  tlie  co-operation  of  the  loyalists, 
a  few  garrisons  left  in  the  most  important  posts,  together  with  the 
terror  of  the  arms  of  Cornwallis,  would  suffice  to  curb  the  patriots 
and  to  confirm  the  submission  of  these  provinces.     As  to  Virginia, 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of  broad  and  deep  rivers,  whoso 
mouths  form  upon  its  coasts  several  gulfs  or  bays  suitable  for  anchor- 
age, the  naval  forces  sent  thither  by  Rodney  from  the  West  Indies, 
seemed  to  guaranty  the  naval  superiority  of  England  in  those  wa- 
ters.    Accordingly,  the  ministers  never  allowed  themselves  to  doubt 
that  if  this  province  could  not  be  entirely  reduced,  it  would  at  least 
be  very  easy  to  press  it  and  waste  it  to  such  a  degree  that  its  utility 
should  cease  for  the  American  union.     They  had  therefore  decided 
that  the  commanders  of  the  land  forces  should  make  choice  of  an 
advantageous  position  upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  and  that  they 
should  secure  the  possession  of  it  by  fortifications  capable  of  repel- 
ling all  attacks  of  the  enemy.     This  measure  and  the  presumed 
superiority  of  the  British  marine,  appeared  to  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James  a  sure  pledge  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Virginia ;  and 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  felt  perfectly  assured  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  two  Carolinas,  as  also  of  Georgia.     It  was  deemed  the 
more  certain  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  French  squad- 
rons, as  the  coasts  of  these  vast  provinces  are  nearly  without  ports, 
and  since  the  few  they  offer  were  in  the  power  of  the  royal  troops. 
Finding  themselves  thus  already  masters  of  four  rich  provinces  in  the 
south,  as  well  as  of  that  of  New  York,  inestimable  alike  for  its 
resources,  and  for  its  ports,  the  ministers  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  moment  could  not  be  distant  when  the  Americans  would  yield 
through  weariness  and  exhaustion.    They  felicitated  themselves  that, 
at  all  events,  they  were  able  to  resume  the  offensive. 

Such  were  the  reasonings  at  London  ;  but  it  was  not  known  there 
that  the  British  fleets,  instead  of  having  the  advantage  in  point  of 
force,  were  decidedly  inferior  in  the  American  seas;  that  the  Caro- 
linas, instead  of  being  in  the  power  of  the  king,  were  returned 
almost  totally  under  that  of  the  congress  ;  and  that  although  Corn- 
wallis was  indeed  arrived  in  Virginia,  he  had  shown  himself  there, 
notwithstanding  his  success  at  Guildford,  rather  as  vanquished  than 
victor. 

Meanwhile,  Cornwallis,  after  having  staid  a  few  days  at  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  was  re-inforced  by  some  hundred  soldiers,  sent  him 
from  New  York  by  Clinton,  took  a  resolution  to  cross  the  river  James, 
and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Virginia.  He  had  little  apprehen- 
sion of  meeting  American  troops  ;  supposing  them  both  too  weak 
and  too  much  dispersed  to  attempt  resistance.     In  effect,  the  baron 
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Sto.ibcn  occupied  the  upper  parts  of  the  province,  the  marquis  do  la 
I'  uyctte,  the  innriti.ne  dlHtrictM,  and  general  Wnyne,  who  wns  on  the 
•nnrch  with  the  regular  troops  of  Peunsylvaniu,  was  still  at  a  creat 
distance.     The  Ilritish  general  therefore  crossed  the  river  without 
opposition  at  Westovcr ;  the  marquis  d    la  Fayette  had  retired  behind 
the  Chiclcahominy.     Thence  Cornwullis  detached  a  corps  which 
occupied  Portsmouth.     The  loyalists,  or  those  who  wished  to  appear 
such,  repaired  to  that  city  in  order  t .  give  in  their  paroles  and 
receive  protections.     The  county  of  Hanover  was  entirely  overrun 
by  the  foragers  of  tlte  British  army.     Lord  Cornwallis  waa  informed 
about  this  time  that  many  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the 
country  v/ere  assembled  in  convention  at  CharlotteviUe,  to  regulate 
the  affairs  n(  the  province ;  and  that  the  baron  Steuben  was  posted 
at  (he  Point  of  Fork,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  James 
and  Rivana.     The  Americans  had  established  at  this  place  maga- 
zines  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.     These  advices,  added  to  the 
consideration  that  this  part  of  the  territory,  not  having  yet  been  the 
theater  of  war,  was  likely  to  abound  in  every  kind  of  supplies,  deter- 
mined lord  Cornwallis  to  attempt,  first  of  all,  the  expeditions  of 
CharlotteviUe  and  the  Point  of  Fork.     He  committed  the  first  to 
Tarleton,  the  second  to  Simcoe.     Both  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  first,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  arrived  so  unexpectedly  upon 
the  city  that  he  seized  a  great  number  of  deputies,  and  made  himself 
master  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  wariike  stores  and  provision. 
But  the  personage  whom  he  had  it  most  at  heart  to  secure,  was  one 
of  those  who  escaped  him,  and  that  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  since 
president  of  the  United  States  ;  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
timely  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  he  put  himself 
out  of  their  reach  ;  not,  however,  without  having  first,  with  extreme 
pams  and  the  assistance  of  his  neighbors,  provided  for  the  safety  of 
no  small  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.     If  Tarleton  had  some- 
times complained  of  the  too  great  benignity  of  his  comrades,  no  one, 
assuredly,  could  make  him  the  same  reproach.     His  rapacity  and 
nprudence  no  longer  observed  any  bounds;  nothing  was  sacred  in 
Ins  sight,  nothing  escaped  his  barbarous  hands.     Simcoe,  on  his  part, 
had  moved  with  equal  celerity  against  the  baron  Steuben.     That 
general  might  have  made  a  vigorous  resistance ;  it  is  not  known  what 
motive  could  have  decided  him  to  a  precipitate  retreat ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  able  to  protect  hk  rear  guard  against  the  pursuit  oi  the  Brit- 
ish, wlio  reached  it,  and  cut  a  part  of  it  in  pieces.     WJien  the 
colonels  Tarleton  and  Simcoe  were  returned  to  camp,  lord  Corn- 
wallis, traversing  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  marched  upon  Rich- 
"  ' '  •■  '•'^'^««""^r,  ix|7on  TT iiiiuuisuurgji,  ihe capiial oi  Virginia. 
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His  light  troops,  however,  could  no  longer  forage  at  large ;  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette  had  joined  the  baron  Steuben,  and  havin^ 
been  re-inforced  by  the  j'ennsylvania  regiments  of  general  Wayne 
lie  found  himself  in  a  situation  to  watch  all  the  movements  of  the 
British  army,  and  to  cut  off  the  parties  that  ventured  to  stray  from 
it.  Cornwallis  received  at  this  same  time  orders  from  general  Clin- 
ton, requiring  him  to  re-jmbark  a  part  of  his  troops  for  New  York 
Not  that  Clinton  meditated  any  important  stroke ;  but  he  had  been 
advised  of  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  he  expected  to  see  the 
storm  burst  upon  his  head.  He  feared  Lt  the  same  time  for  New 
York,  Siaten  Island,  and  Long  Island  ;  his  force  was  not  sufficient 
for  their  defense.  In  order  to  obey,  Cornwallis  marched  his  troops 
towards  the  banks  of  the  James  river.  He  intended,  after  having 
passed  it,  to  repair  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  would  have  embarked 
the  corps  destined  foi  New  York.  But  as  M.  de  la  Fayetto  follow- 
ed him  extremely  close,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  make  a  halt 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  stronw 
position,  in  order  to  repres.  the  impetuosity  of  his  adversary,  and 
give  time  to  his  troops  for  passing  the  artillery,  munitions  und  bag- 
gage to  the  other  side.  He  encamped  therefore  along  the  river, 
having  his  right  covered  by  a  pond,  and  the  centre  and  left  by 
swamps. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  vanguard,  commanded  by  general 
Wayne,  had  advanced  very  near.  The  English  dispatched  spies 
among  the  Americans,  in  order  to  make  them  believe  thpt  the  bulk 
of  the  royal  army  had  already  passed  to  the  right  bank,  and  that 
only  a  feeble  rear  guard  remained  upon  the  left,  consisting  of  the 
Brjtish  legion  and  some  detachments  of  infantry.  Whether  the 
republicans  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  in  this  snare,  or  that 
they  were  hurried  away  by  an  inconsiderate  valor,  they  fell  with 
great  fury  upon  the  royal  troops.  Already  the  regular  regiments  of 
Pennsylvania,  led  by  general  Wayne,  had  passed  the  swamp,  and 
fiercely  assailed  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  assailants  appeared  nowise 
daunted.  But  the  English,  having  passed  the  pond,  advanced  against 
the  left  wmg,  which  consisted  entirely  of  militia.  Having  dispersed 
it  without  difficulty,  they  showed  themselves  upon  the  left  flank  of 
Wayne.  At  the  same  time,  extending  their  own  left  beyond  the 
swamp,  they  had  turned  his  right,  and  manifested  an  intention  of 
surrounding  him  on  every  side.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette  per- 
ceived this  maneuver,  and  immediately  directed  Wayne  to  fall  back. 
He  was  unable  to  execute  this  movement  without  leavino'  two  pieces 
of  cannon  in  the  power  of  the  enemy      M.  de  la  Fayette  remained 
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some  time  at  Green  Springs,  in  order  to  collect  the  scattered  soldiers. 
Cornwallis  re-entered  his  intrenchments.  The  approach  of  ni^ht. 
and  the  nature  of  the  country,  broken  v/ith  woods  and  marshes,  pre- 
vented him  from  pursuing  the  Americans.  The  next  morning  before 
sunrise,  he  detached  his  cavalry  upon  the  route  taken  by  the  marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  with  orders  to  hano;  upon  his  rear,  and  harass  him  as 
much  as  possible.  AH  the  harm  it  did  him,  consisted  in  the  taking 
of  a  few  soldiers  who  had  lagged  behind.  It  is  [presumable,  that  if 
Cornwallis  had  advanced  the  following  day  with  all  his  force,  he  might 
have  cut  off  the  republicans  entirely.  But  all  his  views  were  directed 
towards  "Portsmouth,  in  order  to  embark  the  troops  there  which  Clin- 
ton expected  at  New  York.  When  he  had  passed  the  river  James 
with  his  whole  army,  he  accordingly  hastened  to  Portsmouth  ;  but 
upon  a  strict  examination  of  places,  he  was  convinced  that  they  did 
not  offer  him  a  position  suitable  by  its  strength  and  other  advantages 
to  favor  the  ulterior  designs  of  CHnton.  He  proceeded,  however,  with 
diligence  to  embark  the  troops.  In  the  meantime,  he  received  nev 
instructions  from  Clinton,  directing  him  to  return  to  Williamsburgh, 
to  retain  all  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  and  instead  of  Portsmouth, 
to  make  his  place  of  arms  of  Point  Comfort,  in  order  to  have,  in  any 
event,  a  secure  retreat. 

Two  principal  causes  had  determined  general  Clinton  to  embrace 
this  new  resolution ;  he  had  received  from  Europe  a  re-inforcement 
of  three  thousand  Germans  ;  and  he  was  influenced,  besides,  by  a 
desire  to  open  himself  a  passage  by  way  of  Hampton  and  the  Janjes 
river,  towards  that  fertile  and  populous  part  of  Virginia  which  lies 
between  the  James  and  York  rivers.  But  Point  Con  i  fort,  on  attentive 
examination,  was  found  an  equally  unfavorable  and  defective  position 
for  an  intrenched  camp,  and  no  less  incompetent  than  Portsmouth 
for  the  purposes  in  view.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  relinquish 
the  design  of  fortifying  it.  The  plan  of  future  operations  requiring, 
however,  the  occupation  of  a  fixed  point  in  the  country  comprehend- 
ed by  the  above  mentioned  rii  ers,  lord  Cornwallis  resolved  to  repass 
the  river  James  with  all  his  a  rmy,  and  take  up  his  head-quarters  at 
Yorktown.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  desirous  to  oppose  his 
fjassage  ;  but  the  Americans  that  were  in  his  camp  would  not  con- 
sent to  march  lower  down  towards  Portsmouth. 

Yorktown  is  a  village  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
1  ork,  and  opposite  to  anothe  r  smaller  town  called  Gloucester.  The 
latter  is  built  upon  a  point  oi  land  which  projects  into  the  river  from 
the  left  side,  and  which  considerably  diminishes  the  breadth  of  its 
channel.  The  water  is  deep  there,  and  capable  of  receiving'  the  lur«yess 
fihips  of  war     On  the  right  of  Yorktown  flows  a  marshy  stream  ;  m 
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front  of  the  place,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the  ground  is  open  and 
level.  In  advance  of  this  plain  is  a  wood,  whose  left  extends  to  the 
river,  and  whose  right  is  bordered  by  a  creek.  Beyond  the  wood 
the  country  is  champaign  and  cultivated.  Cornwallis  applied  his 
attention  to  intrench  himself  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  upon 
this  ground. 

After  the  affair  of  Jamestown,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  had 
retired  between  the  rivers  M attapony  and  Pamonky,  the  waters  of 
which,  united,  compose  the  York  river.  Upon  intelligence  of  the 
new  position  taken  by  Cornwallis,  he  re-crossed  the  Pamonky,  and 
took  post  in  the  county  of  New  Krnt ;  not  that  he  intended  to  attack 
the  English ;  his  force  did  not  admit  of  it ;  but  he  was  disposed,  at 
least,  to  harass  them,  to  repress  their  excursions,  and  to  prevent 
their  foraging  in  the  country.  Washington  had  intrusted  M.  de  la 
Fayette  with  the  charge  of  defending  Virginia ;  he  acquitted  him- 
self of  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  ;  sometimes  by  his  maneu- 
vers holding  Cornwallis  in  check,  and  sometimes  combating  him  with 
vigor,  he  at  length  conducted  him  to  a  place,  where  he  might  hope 
to  be  seconded  by  the  powerful  French  fleet  that  was  expected  upon 
the  America^  coast. 

Hitherto  the  campaign  of  Virginia  had  presented  no  inconsidera- 
ble vicissitude  of  events ;  but  all  equally  destitute  of  importance. 
The  scene  was  changed  ;  and  the  plan  which  tended,  by  a  decisive 
stroke,  to  put  an  end  to  the  v/hole  American  war,  drew  day  by  day 
more  near  to  its  a'ccomplisbroent.  The  American  government  was 
informed  that  the  count  de  Grasse,  with  his  fleet  and  a  body  of  land 
<roops,  was  about  to  arrive.  It  therefore  neglected  no  dispositions 
that  were  demanded  by  the  occasion,  in  order  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
profit  of  the  great  superiority  which  the  allies  were  soon  to  have, 
as  well  by  land  as  by  sea.  To  this  end,  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau  had  an  interview  at  Wethersfield.  The  count  de  Barras,  who 
commanded  the  French  squadron  at  anchor  in  Rhode  Island,  was 
likewise  to  have  been  present  at  the  conference,  but  was  detained  by 
other  duties.  The  siege  of  New  York  was  resolved  upon  between 
the  two  generals.  They  agreed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  wrest  from 
the  English  that  shelter,  which,  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
to  the  present  hour,  had  been  so  favorable  to  their  enierprises. 
From  that  day,  all  the  movements  of  the  French  and  Americans 
were  directed  towards  this  object.  They  had  calculated  them  m 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  appearance  of  the  count  de  Grasse  upon 
the  American  coasts,  should  be  the  signal  for  commencing  the  siege. 
Clinton  so  dreaded  the  blow,  that  solely  on  this  account  he  had 
determined,  af»  we  have  seen,  to  recall  h  part  of  the  tioops  of  Corn- 
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wallis,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  German  corps.     Washington  cher- 
ished good  hope  of  success  in  the  expedition  of  New  York ;  he  felt 
assured  that  the  states  of  the  Union,  particularly  those  of  the  north 
would  promptly  satisfy  the  requisitions  which  had  been  made  them,' 
to  furnish  each  a  determinate  number  of  soldiers.     But  they  had 
accomplished  only  in  part  the  desires  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Instead  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  continental  troops  that  he  had 
hoped  to  assemble  for  an  operation  of  this  importance,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  only  four  or  five  thousand  regulars,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  militia.  It  was,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  the 
conquest  of  New  York  would  require  great  efforts,  since  general 
Clinton  had  a  garrison  there  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men.     The 
enterprise  could  not  reasonably  be  undertaken  with  so  inadequate  a 
force.     Moreover,  the  count  de  Grasse  had  declared  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  and  of  the  convention  he  had 
made  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  remain  upon  the  coast  of  America  later  than  the  middle 
of  October ;  and  assuredly  so  short  a  space  of  time  would  not  have 
sufficed  for  the  reduction  of  New  York.    Finally,  it  was  known  that 
sea  officers  in  general,  and  especially  the  French,  had  no  little  repug- 
nance to  crossing  the  bar  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
that  city.     All  these  considerations  diverted  Washington  from  his 
purpose  of  besieging  New  York.     He  reflected,  that  although  his 
army  was  too  weak  for  that  enterprise,  it  was  nevertheless  sufficient 
to  act  with  great  probability  of  success  against  Cornwallis  in  Vir- 
gmia ;  and  he  accordingly  decided  for  the  more  attainable  object. 
But  the  movements  he  had  already  made,  having  given  jealousy  to 
Clinton  for  New  York,  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
changed  his  plan,  to  nourish  the  suspicions  of  his  adversary  by  a 
series  of  the  most  spirited  demonstrations ;  to  the  end  that  he  might 
not  penetrate  his  real  design,  and  throw  obstacles  in  its  way.     In 
order  to  lead  him  more  speciously  into  the  snare,  he  wrote  letters  to 
the  southern  commanders  and  to  members  of  the  government,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  determination  to  attack  New  York.     He  sent  these 
dispatches  by  such  ways  as  he  knew  would  expose  them  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy.     The  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly.     Clin- 
ton, full  of  apprehension  for  a  city  which  had  become  his  place  of 
arms,  was  indefatigable  in  multiplying  its  defenses.     In  the  mean- 
time the  count  de  Rochambeau  had  set  out  from  Rhode  Island,  at 
the  head  of  five  thousand  French,  and  was  already  advanced  near 
the  borders  of  the  Hudson.     Washington  broke  up  his  camp  at 
New  Windsor,  and  went  to  meet  him  upon  the  eastern  bank.     A  fter 
their  junction,  the  combined  armies  encamped  at  Philipsburgh,  in  u 
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situation  to  overawe  Kingsbridge  and  the  adjoining  posts,  and  even 
to  alarm  the  island  of  New  York.  They  afterwards  actually  took 
post  at  Kingsbridge,  and  continued  to  insult  the  British  outposts  on 
all  sides.  Not  content  with  these  demonstrations,  the  principal 
officers  of  both  armicb,  attended  by  the  engineers,  reconnoitered  the 
island  of  New  York  closely  on  both  sides  from  the  opposite  shores ; 
and  to  render  appearances  the  more  serious,  took  plans  of  all  the 
works  under  the  fire  of  their  batteries.  At  the  same  time,  a  report 
of  the  expected  daily  arrival  of  the  count  de  Grasse  was  sedulously 
propagated ;  and  to  give  it  full  confirmation,  when  they  had  received 
advices  from  that  commander  of  the  time  at  which  he  hoped  to 
arrive  at  the  Chesapeake,  the  French  troops  advanced  towards 
Sandy  Hook,  and  the  coasts  opposite  Staten  Island,  with  an  apparent 
view  of  seconding  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  in  forcing  the  one  and 
seizing  upon  the  other.  This  deception  was  carried  so  far,  as  to 
the  establishment  of  a  bakery  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rariton,  and 
just  within  the  Hook. 

According  to  these  diflferent  movements  of  the  combined  army, 
general  Clinton  no  longer  doubted  but  that  New  York  was  menaced 
with  an  immediate  attack.  But  the  time  was  now  at  hand,  when 
this  bandage,  which  had  been  drawn  with  so  much  address  over  the 
eyes  of  the  British  commander,  was  ready  to  fall,  and  admit  him  to 
a  clear  view  of  the  truth.  When  Washington  had  authentic  intelli- 
gence that  the  count  de  Grasse  was  no  longer  far  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, he  suddenly  passed  the  Croton,  then  the  Hudson  ;  and 
proceeded  by  forced  marches  through  New  Jersey  to  Trenton  upon 
the  Delaware.  He  gave  out,  however,  and  even  persuaded  the 
British  general  by  his  demonstrations,  that  his  only  object  was  to 
draw  him  out  oi  New  York,  in  order  to  fight  him  in  the  open  field 
with  superior  forces.  Clinton,  thinking  to  defeat  one  shrewd  turn 
by  another,  remained  behind  his  walls ;  but  the  American  general- 
issimo, having  at  length  received  advice  that  the  French  fleet  was  in 
sight  of  the  coasts,  no  longer  delayed  to  cross  the  Delaware.  He 
marched  with  extreme  celerity  across  Pennsylvania,  and  appeared 
all  of  a  sudden  at  the  head  of  Elk,  upon  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Chesapeake  bay.  An  hour  after,  so  admirably  had  the  operations 
been  concerted,  or  rather  by  the  most  fortunate  accident,  the  count 
de  Grasse  entered  into  the  bay  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  with 
iwenty-five  sail  of  the  line ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  arrived  than  he 
set  himself  to  execute  the  plan  agreed  upon.  He  blocked  up  the 
mouths  of  the  two  rivers  of  York  and  James.  By  making  himself 
master  of  the  first,  he  cut  off  all  maritime  correspondence  between 
Cornwallis  and  New  York ;  by  the  occupation  of  the  second,  ho 
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opened  a  communication  with  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  had 
already  descended  as  far  as  WilJiamsburgh.     His  position  had  occa- 
sioned at  first  some  disquietude.     It  was  feared  lest  Cornwallis, 
perceiving  at  length  the  circle  that  was  traced  around  him,  might 
profit  of  the  superiority  that  he  still  had  over  the  marquis,  to  fall 
upon  him,  overwhelm  him,  and  thus  escape  into  the  Carolinas.     Not 
a  moment  was  lost  in  preventing  so  fatal  a  stroke ;  three  thousand 
French  troops  embarked  in  light  boats,  and,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  de  St.  Simon,  ascended  the  James  river,  and  made  their 
junction  with  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette ;  he  had  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Williamsburgh.     The  English  had  already  much 
mcreased  the  fortifications  of  Yorklown,  and  were  still  at  work  on 
them  with   indefatigable   industry.     The   allies   had  therefore  to 
expect  a  siege  in  form ;  and  a  powerful  train  of  heavy  artillery  was 
mdispensably  necessary.     Three  days  before  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Grasse  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  count  de  Barras  had  made  sail  from 
Rhode  Island  with  four  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  or  cor- 
vettes ;  he  had  embarked  whatever  implements  of  siege  he  had 
been  able  to  collect.     But  he  was  not  ignorant  that  a  numerous 
British  squadron  lay  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  he  was  sensible 
that  the  succor  with  which  he  was  charged  could  not  be  intercept- 
ed without  destroying  all  hope  of  success.     He  had  therefore  stood 
far  out  to  sea,  and,  after  reaching  the  waters  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
had  shaped  his  course  for  the  Chesapeake.     Admiral  Hood  had' 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  that  bay,  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  count  de  Grasse  had  arrived  there  ;  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  admiral  Graves,  whom  he  had  counted  upon 
meeting  in  those  waters,  he  immediately  dispatched  a  swift-sailing 
frigate  to  apprise  him  of  his  arrival,  and  proceeded,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  join  him  with  all  his  fleet  at  Sandy  Hook.     Admiral  Graves, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  had  received  no  previous  notice  whatever 
of  the  intended  approach  of  Hood.     His  ships  also  had  suffered 
extremely  by  violent  gales  of  wind,  during  his  cruise  in  the  waters  of 
Boston,  and  were  entirely  out  of  condition  to  put  to  sea.     The  chiet 
command  having  devolved  on  him,  as  senior  officer,  the  moment  ho 
was  informed  that  the  count  de  Barras  had  set  sail  from  Rhode 
Island,  he  had  pushed  the  reparation  of  his  ffeet  with  so  much  activ- 
ity,  that  by  the  last  day  of  August  it  was  again  fitted  for  sea.     Al 
the  head  of  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  he  set  sail  for  the  Chesapeake, 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  before  the  count  de  Barras.     It  appears,  that 
he  was  still  in  total  ignorance  of  the  arrival  of  the  count  de  Grasse 
in  that  bay.     As  soon  as  the  British  admiral  had  made  Cape  Henry, 
he  discovered  the  French  fleet,  which  consisted  at  that  moment  of 
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twenty-four  sail  of  tlie  line.    It  extended  from  the  cape  to  the  bank 
called  the  Middle  Ground.     Notwithstanding  he  had  five  ships  less 
than  his  adversary,  Graves  prepared  himself  instantly  for  action.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  count  de  Grasse,  at  sight  of  the  British  fleet 
slipped  his  cables  with  admirable  piomptitude,  and,  full  of  confi- 
dence in  victory,  advanced  with  press  of  sail  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
The  intention  of  the  English  was  to  engage  as  close  an  action  as 
possible.     They  perceived  how  fatal  an  influence  the  loss  of  so  im- 
portant an  occasion  might  have  upon  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
and  even  upon  the  issue  of  the  war.     A  total  defeat  would  scarcely 
have  been  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  England  than  a  loose 
and  indecisive  battle.     It  left  the  French  masters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  lord  Cornwallis  still  exposed  to  the  same  perils.     But  the  count 
de  Grasse,  sensible  of  his  advantages,  would  not  commit  to  the 
caprices  of  fortune  the  decision  of  events,  which  he  considered  him- 
self as  already  certain  of  controlling.     This  prudent  course  seemed 
also  to  be  prescribed  him  by  the  absence  of  fifteen  hundred  of  his 
seamen,  who  were  then  employed  in  conveying  M.  de  St.  Simon's 
troops  up  the  river  James ;  and  the  British  fleet  made  its  appear- 
ance  so  suddenly,  that  there  was  no  time  for  recalling  them.    The 
count  de  Grasse  wished  only  to  arrest  the  enemy  by  partial  ai;d 
distant  collisions,  long  enough  to  cover  the  arrival  of  the  count  de 
Barras. 

With  these  opposite  intentions  the  two  admirals  advanced  the  one 
against  the  other.  The  engagement  soon  became  extremely  warm 
between  their  vans  ;  some  ships  of  the  center  also  took  part  in  it. 
The  French,  who  were  not  willing  that  the  action  should  become 
too  general,  drew  oflf  their  vanguard,  which  had  already  suffered 
severely.  The  approach  of  night,  and  the  nearness  of  hostile  shores, 
dissuaded  the  British  admiral  from  the  resolution  of  renewing  the 
engagement.  His  own  van  had  likewise  been  very  roughly  treated. 
The  ships  most  damaged  were  the  Shrewsbury,  the  Montague,  the 
Ajax,  the  Intrepid,  and  the  Terrible.  The  latter  was  so  shattered 
and  torn,  that  the  water  gained  upon  all  the  efforts  of  her  pumps ;  she 
was  burnt  by  order  of  admiral  Graves.  The  English  lost  in  this 
action,  in  killed  and  \vou.;ded,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  sailors 
and  marines ;  the  French  little  more  than  two  hundred. 

The  hostile  fleets  continued  for  four  successive  days,  partly  repair- 
ing their  damages,  and  partly  maneuvering  in  sight  of  each  other ;  but 
the  French  having  generally  maintained  the  wind,  and  their  motives 
for  not  engaging  a  general  affair  remaining  always  the  same,  the 
battle  was  not  renewed.  When  at  length  the  count  de  Grasse  had 
advice  that  the  count  de  Barras  was  entered  sound  and  safe  into  the 
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Chesapeake,  with  his  squadron  and  convoy,  he  retired  from  the  open 
sea  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  interior  of  the  bay.  Fortune  shovved 
herself  m  every  thing  adverse  to  the  Enghsh.  They  had  endeavored 
to  profit  of  the  absence  of  the  count  de  Grasse,  to  transmit  dispatches 
to  lord  Cornwallis,  by  the  frigates  Isis  and  Richmond;  they  could 
not  accomplish  their  mission,  and  both  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
French. 

Admiral  Graves,  seeing  the  disastrous  condition  of  his  fleet,  the  sea 
becoming  daily  more  tempestuous,  and  his  hopes  of  intercepting  the 
convoy  of  M.  de  Barras  entirely  foiled,  had,  a  few  days  after, 
returned  to  New  York.  The  French,  becoming  thus  entirely  mas- 
ters of  the  bay,  disembarked,  in  the  first  place,  the  artillery  and 
munitions  of  war  which  they  had  brought  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
then  employed  the  transports,  with  the  frigates  and  light  vessels  of  the 
fleet,  in  conveying  the  army  of  Washington  from  Annapolis  to  the 
mouth  of  James  river,  and  thence  to  Williamsburgh.  At  the  head 
of  Elk,  the  combined  army  had  not  been  able  to  collect  shippin«r 
enough  for  this  passage.  * 

Thus  Cornwallis  found  himself  restricted  to  the.placehe  occupied. 
By  an  admirable  concurrence  of  well  concerted  operations,  and  of 
circumstances  the  most  auspicious  to  his  adversaries,  his  troops,  still 
seven  thousand  strong,  were  surrounded  on  every  side.    An  army  of 
twenty  thousand  combatants,  of  which  only  a  fifth  part  were  militia, 
invested  Yorktown  upon  every  point  on  the  side  of  the  land,  while  a 
fleet  of  near  thirty  sail  of  the  hne,  and  a  multitude  of  light  vessels, 
stationed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  James  and  York,  rendered  the 
blockade  of  the  place  as  complete  as  possible.     The  head-quarters 
of  the  combined  army  had  beca  established  at  first  in  WiUiamsburgh, 
a  city  which  is  only  a  lew  miles  distant  from  Yorktown.    Care  had 
been  taken,  however,  to  detach  a  considerable  corps,  consisting 
mostly  of  cavalry,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Choisy  and  general 
Wieden,  to  encamp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  York,  before  the  village 
of  Gloucester,  in  order  to  prevent  the  English  from  issuing  thence  to 
forage.     The  French  had  taken  post  before  Yorktown,  on  the  left  of 
the  camp,  extending  from  the  river  above  the  town  to  the  morass  in 
the  center,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Americans,  who  occupied 
the  right  from  the  river  to  that  spot. 

General  Clinton  had  it  very  much  at  heart  to  extricate  Cornwallis ; 
and  m  consequence,  while  admiral  Graves  was  under  sail  for  the 
Chesapeake,  had  meditated  a  diversion  in  Connecticut.  He  hoped, 
by  insulting  that  province,  to  draw  thither  a  part  of  the  American 
forces  ;  knowing  but  too  well  that  if  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  push 
the  siegft  of  Yorktown,  the  blockaded  armv  must  inevitably  surrender 
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The  principal  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  seize  New  London  a 
rich  and  flourishing  town,  situated  upon  the  New  Thames.  The 
command  of  it  was  given  to  Arnold,  who  had  just  returned  to  New 
York  from  his  inroad  into  Virginia. 

The  access  of  the  port  of  New  London  was  rendered  difficult  by 
two  forts  erected  upon  the  opposite  banks  ;  one  called  fort  Trum- 
bull, the  other  Griswold.  The  royalists,  having  disembarked,  unex- 
pectedly, at  daybreak,  carried  the  first  without  much  effort ;  but  the 
second  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  Colonel  Ledyard  had  promptly 
thiown  himself  into  it  with  a  body  of  militia,  and  the  work  itself  was 
very  strong,  consisting  in  a  walled  square  with  ffanks.  The  royal 
troops  nevertheless  attacked  with  extreme  vigor  and  gallantry  ;  they 
were  received  with  no  less  bravery  and  resolution.  After  a  very 
heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  the  English,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
severe  loss,  effected  a  lodgment  upon  the  fraizing,  and  at  length  made 
their  way  good,  with  fixed  bayonets,  through  the  embrasures,  not- 
withstanding the  fierce  defense  made  by  the  garrison,  who,  now 
changing  their  weapons,  fought  desperately  hand  to  hand  with  long 
spears.  The  assailants,  when  finally  masters  of  the  place,  massacred 
as  well  those  who  surrendered  as  those  who  resisted.  The  town  of 
New  London  itself  was  laid  in  ashes ;  it  is  not  known  whether  by 
design  or  chance.  A  great  number  of  vessels,  richly  laden,  fell  into 
the  power  of  Arnold.  This  first  success  obtained,  the  English,  seeing 
wo  movement  made  in  their  favor,  and  observing,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Aiost  menacing  dispositions  among  the  inhabitants,  decided  for  retreat. 
it  was  signalized  by  the  most  horrible  devastations.  This  expedition 
was,  on  their  part,  but  a  piratical  inroad,  absolutely  without  utility. 
In  vain  did  they  endeavor  to  make  a  great  noise  with  their  march, 
and  their  bloody  executions  in  Connecticut ;  Washington  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  ii.  Unshaken  in  his  prior  designs,  he  knew  per- 
fectly that  whoever  should  triumph  at  York  town  would  have  decided 
the  whole  of  this  campaign  in  his  favor.  Instead,  therefore,  of  send- 
ing troops  into  Connecticut,  he  drew  them  all  into  Virginia. 

Of  the  two  attempts  made  to  succor  Cornwallis,  the  naval  battle, 
and  the  diversion  against  New  London,  neither  had  obtained  its 
object.  Clinton  assembled  all  the  principal  ofllicers  of  his  army  in 
council,  in  order  to  take  their  opinion  upon  the  most  prudent  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  present  circumstances.  Admiral  Digby  had 
just  arrived  from  Europe  at  New  York,  with  three  ships  of  the  line, 
another  ship  of  the  same  force,  and  several  frigates  had  also  repaired 
thither  from  the  West  Indies.  And  although,  notwithstandmg  these 
different  re-mforcements,  the  British  flcel  was  still  inferior  to  that  ol 
France,  yet  the  pressure  of  the  perilj  and  the  miportance  of  the  con 
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'ui.  ture,  determined  the  British  commanders  to  put  to  sea,  anH 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  army.     They  would  have  wishea 
not  to  defer  an  instant  the  execution  of  their  resolution ;  but  thr 
refitting  of  the  ships  damaged  in  the  late  engagement,  constrained 
them  to  wait.     They  hoped,  however,  that  nothing  would  detain 
them  later  than  the  fifth  of  October.   This  is  what  Clinton  announced 
to  Cornwallis  in  a  dispatch  written  in  ciphers,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  besiegers,  reached  him  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September.     This  letter  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Cornwallis,  that  he  abandoned  all  his  outposts  and  defenros. 
and  withdrew  entirely  ;vithin  the  works  of  the  place.     This  resolu- 
tion has  been  much  censured  by  experienced  military  men ;  and 
some  even  of  the  superior  oflicers  of  the  garrison,  opposed  it  openly. 
Though  the  general-in-chief  wrote  that  he  had  every  reason  to  hopo 
his  re-inforcements  would  set  sail  from  New  York  the  fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, should  not  Cornwallis  have  reflected  that  a  multitude  of  unfore- 
seen causes  might  derange  this  plan ;  in  a  word,  that  of  all  human 
enterprises,  maritime  expeditions  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  acci- 
dents of  fortune  ?    All  his  cares,  all  his  efforts,  should  therefore  have 
tended  to  prolong  his  defense ;  and  the  outer  works  afforded  him 
the  means  for  it.     They  were  sufficiently  strong;  nothing  had  been 
neglected  in  that  lespect,  and  the  troops  were  numerous  enough  to 
man  them  suitably.     Is  it  possible,  therefore,  not  to  disapprove  the 
determination  taken  by  Cornwallis  to  crowd  his  army  into  a  town,  or 
rather  into  an  intrenched  camp,  the  works  of  which  were  still  imper- 
fect ?     Except,  perhaps,  upon  the  declivity  of  the  hill  towards  the 
river,  the  British  troops  were  exposed  on  all  sides  to  be  raked  by  the 
artillery  cf  the  enemy. 

It  '  '  n-esumed  that  in  contracting  his  defenses,  the  British 

gCiierai  himself  ♦his  apparent  indication  of  fear  would  re- 

double th-  »"  of  the  French,  and  that  by  rushing  immediately 

to  the  assav.  .ey  would  place  in  his  hands  a  certain  and  decisive 
victory.  But  Washington  was  as  prudent  as  intrepid ;  and  tfje 
French  generals,  in  those  distant  regions,  showed  themselves  with 
leason  extremely  sparing  of  the  blood  of  their  soldiers.  An  unani- 
mous sentiment,  moreover,  repulsed  every  measure  that  could  render 
doubtful  an  enterprise  having  such  fair  pretensions  to  be  considerexl 
as  certain.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  open  trenches,  and  to  carry 
on  the  siege  in  form,  before  attempting  any  attack  with  open  force 
against  the  body  of  the  place. 

Yorktown,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  situated  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  York.  Its  narrow  circuit  now  comprised  the  definitive 
fate  of  all  the  war.    The  English  had  surrounded  it  with  fortification* 
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of  difTercnt  kinds.     On  tho  right  or  upper  part,  they  had  walled  it 
with  a  chain  of  redoubts,  curtained  one  to  another  by  a  parapet  and 
jialisade.     The   redoubts  wore   fraized   and   palisaded,  and  were 
covered   besides  by  abattis  and  breastworks.     A  morassy  ravine 
oxtepded  along  the  front  of  these  works.     The  besieged  had  erected 
upon  it  another  large  redoubt  with  palisades  and  ditch  ;  this  was  the 
strongest  side  of  the  place.     In  front,  that  is,  in  the  centei*of  tho 
circuit  of  the  place,  before  which  the  morass  became  inundated,  the 
defenses  consisted  in  a  line  of  strong  palisades,  and  in  batteries  which 
commanded  the  dikes  over  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  ravine. 
Upon  the  left  flank  of  this  front  had  been  constructed  a  horn  work 
in  like  manner  defended  by  a  ditch  and  palisade ;  and  although  not 
yet  entirely  completed,  it  was  in  such  forwardness  as  already  to  have 
opened  several  embrasures.     As  to  the  left,  or  lower  part,  it  was 
likewise   fortified  with   redoubts   and  batteries  interlinked  by  an 
earthen  parapet.     Two  other  smaller,  and  not  yet  finished  redoubts 
had  been  erected  at  a  certain  distance  without  towards  the  country, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  cover  this  side,  against  which  it  was 
presumed  the  principal  attack  would  be  directed.     The  adjacent 
ground  was  flat,  or  furrowed  by  ravines,  and  consequently  favorable 
to  the  besiegers.     The  space  comprised  within  the  fortifications  was 
extremely  circumscribed,  and  afforded  no  safety  to  the  garrison. 
Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  village  of  Gloucester  had  been 
surrounded  with  earthen  works,  furnished  with  artillery  where  the 
position  admitted  ;  but  these  works  were  of  little  importance.     The 
trenches  were  opened  by  the  allied  armies  in  the  night,  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  of  October.     Notwithstanding  the  violent  fire  of 
the  besieged,  they  pushed  their  works  with  so  much  perseverance, 
that  soon  they  had  complated  their  first  parallel,  erected  the  batteries, 
md  covered  them  with  little  less  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance.     The  thickest  walls  could  not  have  withstood  the  shock  of 
so  heavy  a  fire,  much  less  those  of  York  town,  which  were  not  com 
pleted.     So  far  were  they  from  that  state,  that  the  British  troops  wore 
not  less  employed  in  their  construction  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
than  they  were  in  their  defense.     In  a  few  days  most  of  their  guns 
were  silenced,  their  defenses  in  many  places  ruined,  and  the  shells 
reached  even  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  where  the  Charon  of  forty-four 
guns,  with  some  of  the  transports,  were  burnt.     It  was  manifest  that 
valor  was  impotent  against  so  formidable  means  of  attack,  and,  conse- 
f]uently,  that  the  defense  could  not  be  of  long  duration.     The  artillery 
of  the  Americans?  was  commanded  by  general  Knox,  who  in  this  siege, 
as  in  all  the  other  actions  of  the  war,  displayed  the  talents  of  a 
consum.mate  engineer.     He  had  formed  his  cannonicrs  with  such 
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success,  that  the  French  themselves  were  astonished  at  the  precision 
of  tricir  tnanouvcrs.  prtcisioa 

iwclm,  „f  Oclober.    He  rcninded  Inn,,  however,  iLra  In  of  U^! 

.0  n,a.„  H^elf  b,  .„,  'of  thettaJl'ti  CSd^* 
He  eould  nol,  doubtless,  have  undertaken  a  more  effieacions^vjr' 

o  tne  army.     In  the  firm  cjpectation  of  being  soon  relieved  Corn 
walhs  persisted  ,n  his  defense,  and  thus  abstained  from  resor'tin^U 
the  means  of  safety  that  were  in  his  power.     If  it  be  u™  toacffi 

i?wT^.r  ■"  '^'i!"'  ""^  ""•"'•'  ^' ^"i'  'he  fifth  of  Octetr 

d^  Id  w^enTe  Sh'""""  '"  ^f"  '"^  "^""""^ '°  -hth  he 

«re^"<jtr  ~\=<;^  t  ,orit?r 

were  not  wanting  those  who  advised  him    „  evrultea  XZ 

us  army.  Th.s  passage  might  be  effected  easily  with  the  shipping 
that  lay  m  the  harbor.  The  superiority  of  force,  and  the  surp  fse  of 
an  unexpected  attack  precluded  all  doubt  of  the  r  being  able  to  d^ 

erse  the  corps  of  M.  de  Choisy,  who  invested  Gloufester  The 
Bnfsh  army  would  thus  find  itself  in  that  fertile  cou^y  whief  i' 
^^.tuated  between  the  York  and  the  Ilappahanock.     No  IvinL    e 

bundled  rmics  upon  the  cnen.y.  nnd  i.  p,,tect  the  rct.-cal  U^  rear 
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guard  of  lliroo,  tliotisand  pidvod  nion,  both  infnntry  nnd  cavidry 
Once  mastors  «if  tlie  country  beyond  the  York,  they  would  be  ai 
librrfy  to  innrcli  upon  l'hiki(l('!i)l;ia,  nnd  there  join  general  Clinton 
who  would  have  repaired  thither  through  Now  Jersey,  or  to  bon.' 
their  coiirse  towards  tlie  Carolinas,  keeping  the  upper  route,  in  ordc 
to  pa^s  the  rivers  above  the  points  where  they  divide  into  several 
branches.  Either  of  these  ways  ofTercd  sonic  hope  of  safety,  since 
Washington,  for  want  of  shipping,  would  not  be  able  to  cross  the 
river  soon  enough  to  follow  the  British  army  ;  and  not  knowing  the 
<liroction  it  would  have  taken,  he  would  be  obliged  to  divide  his; 
troops  into  several  detachments.  And  even  in  the  supposition  that 
he  was  apprised  in  time  of  their  march,  his  pursuit  would  not  be 
prompt  enough  to  come  up  with  them ;  since  lodgings  and  subsist- 
ence for  so  numerous  an  army  must  necessarily  fail  him.  '  By 
remaining  here,'  added  the  partisans  of  this  opinion,  '  we  devote 
ourselves  to  certain  destruction ;  by  opening  ourselves  a  passage,  wc 
may  yet  find  safety.  We  shall,  in  any  event,  have  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  so  magnanimous  an  attempt  will  shed  new  lustre  upon 
the  arms  of  the  king.  If  it  is  fated  that  so  gallant  an  army  cannot 
escape  captivity,  let  this  not  be  till  after  it  has  exerted  its  utmost 
force  to  avert  it,  and  after  having  acquired  an  honored  name  and 
bright  fame  among  the  brave  ! ' 

I^ord  Cornwallis,  whatever  might  have  been  his  motives,  would 
never  listen  to  these  salutary  counsels ;  he  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination to  defend  himself  behind  walls  that  were  indefensible. 
Perhaps  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  prolong  his  resistance 
until  the  arrival  of  relief,  and  thus  escape  the  blame  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  in  hazarding  his 
army  by  an  attempt  to  retreat.  Perhaps,  also,  the  uncertainty  of 
Baving  it  by  this  resource,  appeared  to  him  as  great  as  that  of  the 
arrival  of  succors.  But  whatever  was  the  private  opinion  of  the 
British  general,  it  could  have  no  influence  upon  that  fatal  issue  which 
was  rapidly  approaching.  The  besiegers  had  already  commenced 
the  labors  of  the  second  parallel,  and  their  activity  seemed  to  increase 
every  day.  They  were  now  bi''  Viree  himdred  yards  from  the  place. 
The  English  endeavored  to  ai  •  >•  them  by  a  deluge  of  bombs  and 
halls.  But  the  artillery  of  the  .'  t\  parallel  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire, 
that  the  besieged,  far  from  bcin.  able  to  interrupt  the  labors  of  the 
second,  soon  beheld  all  their  batt^~i(s  upon  their  left  flank  dismount- 
ed. This  event  was  the  more  prejudicial  to  thein,  as  it  was  against 
that  very  part  that  the  allies  directed  their  principal  attack.  In  order 
to  complete  their  trenches,  it  remained  ff)r  1hem  to  dislodge  ihe  Eng- 
lisii  from  the  two  advanced  redoubts  of  w!iiv  \\  we  'aave  made  mention 
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above      ^\nMlimgton  gavo  orders  tl.at  thoy  sliuuld  be  carried  by 
assault.     Will,  a  view  of  exciting  emulatio,,  between  the  two  nations 
the  attack  on  the  redoubt  upon  the  right  was  conunitted  to  the 
Americans,  and  of  the  other  to  the  Frcncli.     The  American  detach- 
ment was  commanded  by  the  mar(|uis  de  la  Fayette  and  by  colonel 
Haiiiilton,  aid-de-camp  of  the  commander  in  chief,  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  expectation.     They  were  accompanied  by  colonel  Lau- 
rens,  son  of  the  former  i)resident  of  congress,  who  was  at  that  timo 
confu.ed  m  the  tower  of  London.     He  was  also  a  youth  of  the  fairesi 
hope,  and  would  infalhbly  have  furnished  a  brilliant  career  if  ar  un 
tnnely  death  had  not  snatched  him  from  his  fan.ily,  and  from  his 
country.     The  baron  de  Viomesnil,  the  count  Charles  dc  Duinas 
dnt.  the  count  de  Deux    Ponts,  commanded   the  French.      The 
commanders  addressed  their  soldiers   a  short   exhortation   to  in- 
flame their  courage  ;  they  represented  that  this  last  cflbrt  would 
brmg  them  to  the  term  of  their  glorious  toils.     The  attack  was 
jxtremcly  impetuous.     On  its  success  depended  in  a  great  meas- 
ure that  of  the  siege.     Relying  entirely  upon  their  bayonets,  the 
Americans  advanced  with  unloaded  arms ;  they  passed  the  abattis 
and  palisades  without  waiting  to  remove  them.     The  English,  as- 
tonished at  so  much  audacity,  attempted  in  vain  to  put  themselves 
upon  defense.    The  humanity  of  the  conquerors  equaled    their 
courage.     They  granted  life  to  all  those  who  demanded  it,  notwith- 
standing the  cruelties  recently  committed  at  New  London.     Young 
Laurens  gmned  great  credit  upon  this  occasion,  and  personally  took 
the  commanding  officer  prisoner.      The  loss  was  very  moderate 
on  both  sides.    The  redoubt  upon  the  left  cost  more  efforts ;  but  at 
length,  the  French  chasseurs  and  grenadiers,  animated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  chK!fs,  carried  it  with  the  bayonet.     This  double  conquest 
was  no  less  useful  to  the  allies  than  it  was  honorable  for  their  arm? 
Washington  presented  the  two  regiments  of  Gatinois  and  Deux  Fonts 
who  had  contributed  to  it,  with  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  which  they 
had  taken.     The  besieged  made  no  attempt  to  recover  the  two 
redoubts.     The  besiegers  hastened  to  include  them  in  the  second 
parallel,  which  before  the  next  morning  was  entirely  completed 
The  situation  of  the  garrison  was  become  so  critical,  that  it  could  no 
longer  hope  for  safety.     Cornwallis  foresaw  perfectly,  that  when  the 
besiegers  should  have  opened  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  their  second 
parallel,  all  means  of  resistance  would  fail  him.     The  greater  part 
of  his  artillery  was  dismounted,  broken,  or  otherwise  disabled ;  the 
walls  were  crumbled  into  the  ditches ;  in  a  word,  almost  aH  the  de- 
fenses  were  rased.     Having  lost  the  use  of  his  heavy  artillery,  the 
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British  cnrnmander  gave  with  diflioultv  some  siyn  of  resistance  by 
firing  at  intervals  with  his  howitzers  and  small  mortars. 

In  this  state  of  things  Cornwallis,  in  order  to  retard  as  much  as 
was  in  his  power  the  completion  of  tlie  'batteries  upon  the  second 
parallel,  resolved  to  reach  them  by  a  vigorous  sortie.  He  did  not 
flatter  himself,  however,  that  even  by  this  expedient  he  should  be  able 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  alarming  position  he  was  in,  nor  yet  to 
protract  his  defense  for  any  considerable  space  of  time.  He  wrote 
to  general  Clinton,  that  being  exposed  every  moment  to  an  assault 
in  ruined  works,  and  an  almost  open  town,  with  a  garrison  weakened 
by  sickness,  the  distress  of  Yorktown  was  such  that  he  could  not 
recommend  to  the  fleet  and  army  to  run  any  great  risk  in  endeavor- 
ing to  save  it. 

Meanwhile  a  detachment  sallied  from  the  place,  on  the  night  of 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  under  the  conduct  of  colonel  Abeicrom- 
bie.  They  deceived  the  enemy  by  answering  as  Americans ;  and 
having  penetrated  to  the  second  parallel,  made  themselves  masters  of 
two  batteries,  the  one  French  and  the  other  American.  The  French, 
who  had  the  guard  of  that  part  of  the  intrenchment,  suffered  con- 
siderably. The  English  spiked  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  would 
have  done  much  more  mischief,  if  the  viscount  de  Noailles  had  not 
charged  them  furiously,  and  driven  them  before  him  into  the  town. 
This  sortie  was  not  of  the  least  advantage  to  the  besieged.  The 
cannon,  which  were  hastily  spiked,  were  soon  again  rendered  fit  for 
service. 

The  fire  of  the  place  was  entirely  extinct.  Scarcely  did  it  throw 
from  time  to  time  a  cohorn  shell  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers ;  and 
this  last  source  of  defense  was  nearly  expended.  The  garrison  was 
sensibly  enfeebled  by  disease ;  fatigue  and  discouragement  over- 
whelmed even  the  soldiers  who  remained  for  service.  All  hope 
was  vanished  ;  an  assault  must  prove  irremediable.  Straitened 
on  all  sides,  Cornwallis  was  constrained  to  resort  to  new  expe- 
dients. He  had  recourse  to  a  measure  v  hich  he  ought  to  have 
embraced  before  it  was  too  late  ;  and  tha  was,  to  pass  the  river 
suddenly  with  his  garrison,  and  to  try  fortune  upon  the  opposite  bank. 
He  reflected,  that  even  if  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  escape  the  enemy 
entirely,  he  had  at  least  the  hope  of  retj'ding  the  moment  of  his 
surrender ;  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  allies  occupied  in  pursuing  him, 
would  not  so  soon  have  it  in  their  power  to  turn  their  thoughts  and 
arms  upon  new  enterprises.  The  boats  are  prepared  ;  the  troops 
embark  ;  they  leave  behind  the  baggage,  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
a  feeble  detachment,  in  order  to  capitulate  for  the  town's  people, 
with  a  letter  from  Cornwallis  to  Washington,  recommending  to  tlw 
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generosity  of  ti,e  conqueror  the  persons  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed.     Already  a  part  of  the  troops  are  landed  at  Gloucester 
Point;  another  embarks;  the  third  division  only  is  waited  for-  a 
perfect  calm  prevails  in  the  air  and  upon  the  waters ;  every  thin^  seem- 
ed to  favor  the  design  of  the  British  commander.     But  all  of  a  sud- 
den, at  that  critical  moment  of  hope,  apprehension  and  danger,  arose 
a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  all  was  lost.     The  boats  were 
all  driven  down  the  river,  and  the  army,  thus  weakened  and  divided, 
was  involved  ,n  a  state  of  the  most  imminent  danger.     The  day  be- 
gan to  appear.     The  besiegers  opened  a  tremendo-Ts  fire  from  all 
.eir  batteries;  the  bombs  showered  copiously  even  into  the  river. 
But  the  tempest,  in  the  meantime,  had  abated;  the  boats  were  able 
to  return,  and  the  English,  finding  this  last  way  of  safety  interdicted 
them  by  inexorable  fortune,  came  back,  not  without  new  peri's,  to 
that  shore,  where  a  certain  death  or  an  inevitable  captivity  awaited 
them.     Again   in  Yorktown,  Cornwallis   being   sensible  that  his 
position  was  now  past  all  remedy,  and  preferring  the  life  of  his  brave 
troops  to  the  honor  they  might  have  acquired  in  a  murderous  and 
desperate  assault  sent  a  flag  to  Washington,  proposing  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  commissioners  might  be  appoint 
ed  on  both  sides  for  settling  the  terms  of  capitulation.     The  Amer- 
.cpn  general  was  not  disposed  to  grant  so  long  a  time,  on  account 
o.  the  possible  arrival  of  British  succors.     He  answered,  that  he 
could  on  y  grant  a  truce  of  two  hours ;  and  that  during  this  interval 
he  should  expect  the  propositions  of  the  British  commander.     Corn- 
walhs  was  desirous  that  his  troops  might  obtain  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing to  their  respective  countries,  the  English  to  England,  the  Ger 
mans  into  Germany,  upon  giving  their  parole  not  to  bear  arms  against 
J  ranee  or  America  until  exchanged.     He  demanded,  besides,  the 
regulation  of  the  interests  of  those  Americans,  who,  having  followed 
the  British  army,  found  themselves  involved  in  its  fate.     Both  of 
hese  conditions  were  alike  refused ;  the  first,  because  it  was  not  in 
tended  to  leave  the  king  of  England  at  liberty  to  employ  his  captive 
regiments  in  the  home  garrisons;  the  second,  becaus^s  it  was  a  civil 
affair,  and  not  within  the  competence  of  the  military  commanders 
As  to  this  last  article,  Cornwallis  prosecuted  the  negotiation  of  it 
with  so  much  ardor,  that  he  at  length  obtained  permission  to  dispatch 
he  sloop  Bonetta  to  New  York,  with  the  privilege  of  passing  without 
soarch  01  visit,  he  being  only  answerable  that  the  number  of  persons 
she  conveyed  should  be  accounted  for  as  prisoners  of  war  upon 

exchange.    After  various  HJBCMosinpc  ^k^  ♦„.f.  u„-*:i ,   ,      . 
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with  drawing  it  up  convened  in  a  habitation  near  the  river,  called 
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Moore's  house ;  tliey  were,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  the  colonels 
Dundas  and  Ross ;  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  the  viscount  de  Noailles 
and  colonel  Laurens  The  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  sur- 
rendered on  the  nineteenth  of  October.  The  land  forces  became 
prisoners  to  America,  and  the  seamen  to  France.  The  officers 
retained  their  arms  and  baggage.  The  soldiers  were  to  be  kept 
together  as  much  as  possible  in  regiments,  and  to  be  cantoned  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania ;  a  part  of  the  officers  engaged 
to  accompany  the  corps  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  the  others 
were  at  liberty  to  go  upon  parole  either  to  England  or  New  York. 
The  Bonetta,  on  her  return  from  that  city,  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  count  de  Grassc  All  the  shipping  and  naval  munitions  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  British  flotilla  consisted  of 
two  frigates,  the  Guadaloupe  and  Fowey,  besides  about  tv^enty  trans 
ports  ;  twenty  others  had  been  burnt  during  the  siege.  The  Amer- 
icans had  for  their  portion  the  field  artillery.  They  found  in  York- 
town  and  Gloucester  a  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  tiie 
greater  part  brass,  and  eight  mortars.  The  number  of  prisoners, 
exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to  upwards  of  seven  thousand.  Out 
of  this  number,  more  than  two  thousand  were  wounded  or  sick. 
The  besieged  had  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  slain  ;  but  they  losl 
no  officer  of  note  except  major  Cochrane.  On  the  side  of  the  be- 
siegers, about  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  or  wounded. 

When  the  garrison  had  deposited  their  arms,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  places  of  their  destination.  The  talents  and  bravery  displayed 
in  this  siege  by  the  allies,  won  them  an  immortal  glory ;  and  they 
still  enhanced  it  by  the  humanity  and  generosity  with  which  they 
treated  their  prisoners.  The  French  officers,  in  particular,  honored 
themselves  by  the  most  delicate  behavior.  They  seemed  to  have 
no  other  cares  but  that  of  consoling  the  vanquished  by  every  mark 
of  the  most  sympathising  interest.  Not  content  with  professions, 
they  made  the  English  the  most  pressing  offers  of  money,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  Lord  Cornwallis  in  his  public  letters  acknowledged 
in  warm  terms  the  magnanimity  of  this  conduct. 

The  fate  of  Yorktown  and  its  defenders  was  thus  decided,  when 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  with  two  of  fifty  guns  and  several  frigates,  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  had  made  sail  from 
New  York  the  nineteenth,  the  day  of  the  capitulation  ;  it  brought  a 
corps  of  seven  thousand  men  to  the  succor  of  Cornwallis.  Upon 
positive  intelligence  of  the  catastrophe  of  Yorktown,  the  British 
commanders,  filled  w  ith  grief  and  consternation,  re-conducted  iheir 
forces  to  New  York. 
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At  the  news  of  so  glorious,  so  important  a  victory,  transports  of 
exultation  broke  out  from  one  extremity  of  America  to  the  other 
The  remembrance  of  past  evils  gave  place,  in  all  minds,  to  the  most 
brilliant  hopes.     Nobody  dared  longer  to  doubt  of  independence 
If  the  victory  of  Saratoga  had  produced  the  alliance  with  France 
that  of  Yorktown  was  to  have  theeffect  of  estabhshing,  on  anunshak' 
en  basis,  the  liberty  of  the  American  people.     If  the  one  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  successes  of  the  war,  the  other  was  about  to  create 
the  blessings  of  an  honorable  peace.     In  all  parts  of  the  VnvjQ^i 
States,  solemn  festivals  and  rejoicings  celebrated  the  triumph  of 
American  fortune  and  the  downfall  of  that  of  the  enemy      I'he 
names  of  Washington,  of  Rochambeau,  de  Grasse,  la  Favette 
resounded  every  where.     To  the  unanimous  acclaim  of  the  people! 
the  congress  joiaed  the  authority  of  its  decrees.     It  addressed  thanks 
♦o  the  generals  as  well  as  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  victori- 
ous army.     It  ordained,  that  there  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  of 
-Virginia,  a  marble  column,  adorned  with  emblems  of  the  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  France,  and  inscribed 
with  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  surrender  of  the  earl  Cornwallis      It 
decreed,  that  Washington  should  be  presented  with  two  =tands  of 
British  colors;  the  count  de  Rochambeau  with  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  that  his  most  christian  majesty  should  be  requested  to  per- 
mit  the  count  de  Grasse  to  accept  a  like  present.     The  congress 
repaired  in  body  to  the  principal  church  of  Philadelphia,  to  render 
their  joyful  thanksgivings  to  the  most  high  God  for  the  recent  victory 
By  a  special  decree,  the  thirteenth  of  December  was  appointed  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  acknowledgment  for  so  si-nal 
an  evidence  of  the  divine  protection. 

The  demonstrations  of  public  gratitude  towards  the  captain-crenera! 
were  not  confined  to  these  honors.  The  provincial  assomblies,  the' 
universities,  the  literary  societies,  addressed  him  the  sincere  homage 
of  their  felicitations  and  admiration.  He  answered  with  exemplary 
modesty,  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  what  his  duty  required  of 
hnn  ;  he  was  eloquent  in  extolling  the  valor  of  the  army,  and  t'e 
efficacious  assistance  of  an  ally  no  less  generous  than  powerful 

Washington  would  have  wished  so  to  profit  of  the  conjuncture  as 
to  expel  the  British  entirely  from  the  American  continent,  lie 
meditated  m  particular  the  recovery  of  Charleston.  His  design 
mignt  have  been  put  in  execution,  if  the  count  de  Grasse  had  been 
at  liberty  to  remain  longer  upon  the  American  coasts ;  but  the  express 
orders  of  his  government  recalled  hin.  to  the  West  Indies.  He  made 
sou  lot  those  islands  the  fifth  of  November,  taking  with  him  the  corps 
which  had  served  under  the  marquis  de  St.  Simon.     The  troops 
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which  had  reduced  Yorktown  were  marched  in  part  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Chnton,  who  had  still  a  ffroat 
force  at  New  York.  The  rest  were  sent  to  the  Carolinas  to  re-in- 
force  general  Greene,  and  confirm  the  authority  of  congress  in  those 
provinces.  The  Enghsh  totally  evacuated  the  open  country,  and 
withdrew  behind  the  walls  of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  embarked  about  the  same  time  for  Europe,  bear- 
ing with  hi.-n  the  affection  and  the  regrets  of  the  Americans.  The 
congress,  while  testifying  their  high  satisfaction  with  his  services 
prayed  him  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  United  States  with  the' 
Frcncli  ijiinistry,  and  to  recommend  them  especially  to  the  benevo 
lenre  of  his  most  christian  majesty.  Washington  repaired  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  congress  upon 
military  operations,  and  the  business  of  the  state.  Thanks  to  his 
cares  and  activity,  tlie  service  of  the  war  department  was  secured  for 
♦he  following  year  much  earlier  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  Virginia,  which  was 
well  nigh  being  that  of  all  the  American  war.  The  disaster  of  York- 
town  so  prostrated  the  British  power  upon  that  continent,  that  thence- 
forth the  English,  utterly  despairing  of  being  able  to  re-estabhsh  it, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  acting  offensively,  and  thought  only  of  defend- 
ing themselves.  With  the  exception  of  strong  places,  or  countries 
accessible  to  their  powerful  navy,  such  as  the  province  of  New  York, 
the  contiguous  islands,  and  the  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  all 
the  territory  was  recovered  into  the  power  of  congress.  Thus,  by  a 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  the  victors  became  vanquished ;  thus  those, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  cruel  war,  had  learned  from  their  enemies 
themselves  how  to  wage  it,  made  such  proficiency  in  the  art  as  in 
their  turn  to  give  lessons  to  their  masters. 

The  arms  of  England  were  not  more  fortunate  in  the  West  Indies 
than  they  had  been  upon  the  American  continent.  The  marquis  de 
Bouiile  was  informed  that  the  governor  of  St.  Eustatius,  relying  upon 
the  strength  of  the  island,  or  upon  the  absence  of  the  fleet  of  the 
count  de  Grasse,  kept  a  very  negligent  guard.  Without  loss  of  time 
he  embarked,  at  Marlinico,  twelve  hundred  regular  troops  with  some 
militia  in  three  frigates,  one  corvette  and  four  smaller  armed  vessels. 
lie  Sillied  immediately  for  St.  Eustatius.  To  confirm  the  enemy  in 
that  profound  security  to  which  he  abandoned  himself,  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  going  to  meet  the  French  armament  on  its  return  from 
America.  He  appeared  in  sight  of  the  island  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November.  But  formidable  obstacles  awaited  him  there;  an 
uniisurdly  rough  c(.a  not  only  prevented  hi.n  from  landing  all  his 
troops,  but  even  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  frigates  toapproacn  ' 
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JJie  shore,  an^l  the  boats  were  dashed  in  pieces  against  the  rocks 
The  activity  ol  the  marquis  de  Bouille  enabled  him,  after  unprece' 
dented  efforts,  to  put  ashore  four  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Irish  legion 
with  the  chasseurs  of  two  French  regiments.     This  detachment 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  troopii  by  the  fury  of  the  sea,  was 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger  ,  :>  was  about  to  encounter  a 
garrison  consisting  of  seven  hundre«  veteran  soldiers.      But  the 
marquis  de  Bouille,  with  the  presence  of  mind  that  characterized 
him,  immediately  took  the  only  determination  that  could  lead  him  to 
success ;  and  that  was  to  push  rapidly  forward,  and  seize  by  surprise 
what  he  was  in  no  condition  to  carry  by  force.     He  appeared  unex- 
pectedly under  the  walls  of  the  fortress  ;  such  was  his  celerity,  and 
such  the  negligence  of  the  enemy,  that  he  found  a  part  of  the  garrison 
exercising  in  full  security  upon  the  esplanade.     The  day  had  but 
just  commenced.    The  rest  of  the  soldiers  were  dispersed  in  the 
barracks  and  houses.     Deceived  by  the  red  coats  of  the  Irish,  the 
garrison  took  them  a .  first  for  English ;  they  were  first  made  sensible 
ot  their  error  by  a  discharge  of  musketry,  at  half  portice,  which  killed 
several,  and  wounded  a  great  number.     They  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion j  governor  Cockburne,  who  returned  at  this  moment  from  a 
promenade  on  horseback,  came  up,  on  hearing  the  strange  noise, 
and  was  rnade  prisoner.    Meanwhile,  the  French  chasseurs  had 
pushed  rapidly  behind  the  English,  and  had  already  reached  the  gate 
of  the  fortress.      The   English  rushed  into  it  tumultuously,  and 
attempted  to  raise  the  drawbridge;   but  the  French,  still  more 
prompt,  threw  themselves  in  pell  mell  with  them.     Surprised  upon 
all  points,  and  unable  to  rally,  the  garrison  laid  down  arms  and  sur- 
rendered.    Ihus  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  French.    The  booty  they  made  was  immense ;  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  the  fruit  of  victory.    A  million  of  li vres,  which  had  been 
put  in  sequestration  by  the  English,  was  forthwith  restored  by  the 
generous  victor  to  the  Dutch,  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested. 
Governor  Cockburne  claimed  a  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  Jivres  as  belonging  to  him  personally  ;  it  was  assigned  him 
with  the  same  liberality.     But  the  marquis  de  Bouille  thought  he 
had  right  to  distribute  among  his  troops  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
^vres  appertaining  to  admiral  Rodney,  general  Vaughan  and  other 
British  officers  ;  as  being  the  produce  of  the  sales  they  had  made  at 
ht.  Eustatius.     Thus  M.  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  at  first,  then  the  mar- 
quis de  Bouille,  stripped  the  plunderers  of  this  island  of  the  riches 
they  had  amassed  in  it ;  they  had  scarcely  any  thing  left  of  all  theii 

-J- ^!,..  ..e.gnDv^r.nig  laianus  ui  oaoa  and  St.  Martin  came  hke- 

wise  the  next  day  into  the  power  of  the  French. 
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1782.  In  tho  commencement  ofthc  following  month  of  February, 
a  squadron  of  seven  light  vessels  armed  for  war,  under  the  command 
of  the  count  de  Kersaint,  recovered  to  Holland  the  colonies  of  Deme- 
rary,  Issequibo  and  Berbice  ;  so  that  all  the  conquests  of  admirai 
Rodney,  on  which  the  British  nation  had  founded  the  most  brilliant 
hopes  of  mercantile  advantage,  were  wrested  from  it  with  as  much 
promptitude  and  facility  as  they  had  been  made.  As  to  France,  the 
preservation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  retaking  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  America,  acquired  her  the  reputation  of  a  faithful 
and  disinterested  ally,  and  thus  considerably  -r .. -^'ised  the  riumber  of 
her  partisans  in  Holland.     After  the  conqu ..  ;.  Eustatius,  the 

return  of  the  count  de  Grasse  dec»Oed  the  Fr>  -  i  to  follow  up  theii 
victories.  Their  superiority,  both  in  land  and  naval  forces,  authorized 
them,  in  effect,  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  most  important  successes. 
They  directed  their  views  at  first  towards  the  opulent  island  of  Bar 
badoes.  Its  position,  to  windward  of  all  the  others,  renders  it  very 
proper  for  securing  the  domination  of  them.  Twice  they  embarkea 
upon  this  expedition  with  all  the  means  fitted  to  ensure  its  success, 
and  twice  they  were  driven  back  by  contrary  winds.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  efforts  of  human  valor  should  yield  to  the  power  of  the 
elements.  The  French  commanders  then  determined  to  attack  the 
."sland  of  St.  Christophers,  situated  to  leeward  of  Martinico.  The 
count  de  Grasse  arrived  there  the  eleventh  of  January,  with  thirty 
two  sail  of  the  line,  and  six  thousand  men,  under  the  marquis  de 
Bouille.  The  fleet  anchored  in  the  road  of  Basse  Terre,  and  the 
troops  were  disembarked.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  dis- 
contented with  the  British  government;  they  had  always  condemned 
the  American  war,  and  they  considered  themselves,  besides,  aggrieved 
by  certain  acts  of  parliament.  Their  indignation  was  extreme, 
moreover,  that  the  merchandise  which  they  deposite  '  in  the  ware- 
houses of  St.  Eustatius,  had  been  so  shamefully  pillaged  by  Rodney 
and  Vaughan.  Consequently,  instead  of  taking  arms  against  the 
French,  they  remained  tranquil  spectators  of  events. 

The  British  retired frora  Basse  Terre  upon  Brimstone  Hill.  Their 
force  consisted  of  seven  hundred  regulars,  who  were  afterwards  joined 
by  about  three  hundred  militia.  The  governor  of  the  island  was 
general  Frazer,  a  very  aged  officer.  The  militia  were  commanded 
by  general  Shirley,  governor  of  Antigua.  Brimstone  Hill  is  a  sleep 
and  almost  inaccessible  rock.  It  rises  upon  the  sea  shore,  not  far 
from  the  little  town  of  Sandy  Hill,  which  is  considered  the  second  of 
the  island,  and  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Basse  Terre,  which  is 
the  capital.  The  fortifications  constructed  upon  the  summit  of  Brim 
Stone  Hill,  were  by  no  means  couespondent  to  its  natural  strength 
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Thoy  were,  besides,  too  extensive  to  be  susceptible  of  an  efficient  de- 
fense by  so  feeble  a  garrison.  No  sooner  were  the  French  disembarked, 
than  they  marched  in  four  columns  to  invest  the  hill  on  all  its  faces 
at  once.     As  the  artillery  of  the  place  incommoded  them  exceedin*'- 
ly,  they  found  themselves  necessitated  to  proceed  with  much  regular- 
ity and  caution.     They  opened  trenches,  and  covered  themselves  by 
breastworks.    They  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  heavy  artillery, 
the  ship  that  bore  it  having  foundered  near  Sandy  Point.     Their 
industry  and  patience,  however,  succeeded  in  recovering  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces.     They  hastened 
also  to  procure  them  from  the  neighboring  islands.     They  likewise 
made  themselves  masters  of  some  heavy  cannon  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  which  had  been  sent  from  England  a  long  time  before,  and 
which,  through  the  negligence  of  the  governor,  had  not  been  carried 
into  the  fortress.     Independent  of  this  artillery,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  bombs  and  cannon-ball  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French 
Thus  the  arms  and  ammunition,  sent  by  the  British  government  for 
the  defense  of  the  island,  were  left  to  be  employed  for  its  reduction. 
The  late  surprise  of  St.  Eustatius  ought,  however,  to  have  put  the 
commandant  of  St.  Christophers  upon  the  alert. 

The  French,  thus  finding  themselves  provided  with  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  their  operations,  established  themselves  upon  the  most 
commanding  of  the  neighboring  heights,  and  began  to  batter  the 
fortress.  The  garrison  defended  themselves  valiantly,  and  with  more 
effect  than  could  have  been  expected  from  their  small  number. 

In  the  meantime,  admiral  Hood  returned  from  the  coasts  of 
America  to  Carlisle  bay,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  with  twenty-two 
■sail  of  the  line.  Upon  intelligence  of  the  peril  of  St.  Christophers, 
notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  of  his  force  to  that  of  the  count 
de  Grasse,  he  put  to  sea  again  immediately  for  the  relief  of  the  island 
attacked.  He  first  touched  at  Antigua  to  take  on  board  general 
Prescott  with  a  corps  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  then  sailed 
without  delay  for  the  road  of  Basse  Terre,*in  St.  Christophers.  At 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  British  fleet,  the  count  de  Grasse 
instantly  took  his  resolution  ;  he  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  forth- 
with to  meet  the  enemy.  His  intention,  in  standing  out  of  the  har- 
bor, was  to  put  himself  in  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
superiority  of  his  force,  ;,  .d  to  prevent  Hood  from  anchoring  off 
Sandy  Point,  whence  he  might  easily  have  thrown  succors  into  the 
lort  on  Brimstone  Hill.  The  British  admiral,  who  obbcrvcd  the 
mo\^ments  of  his  adversary,  made  a  feint  of  intending  to  await  the 
battle;  then,  al'  at  once,  fell  back,  in  order  to  draw  the  count  du 
Grasse  mere  and  more  distant  from  llie  fort.     As  soon  as  lie  had 
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cfTectcd  this  object,  availing  himself  of  the  swiftness  of  his  ships  and 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  he  stood  into  tne  bay  of  Basse  Terre,  and 
came  to  anchor  in  the  same  spot  whence  the  French  admiral' had 
departed.     This  able  maneuver  was  admired  by  the  French  them- 
selves.    They  followed,  however,  and  with  their  van  engaged  that 
of  the  English,  but  to  little  effect.     The  count  de  Grasse  afterwards 
presented  himself  with  all  his  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
The  attack  was  extremely  vigorous ;  but  the  British  ships,  hin^ 
fast  at  anchor  in  a  line  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  afforded  no 
assailable  point.     The  French  were  unable  to  make  the  least  effec- 
live  impression,  and  lost  not  a  few  men  in  the  attempt.     It  was 
followed,  however,  by  a  second,  which  had  no  better  success.    The 
count  de  Grasse  then  renounced  open  force,  and  contented  himself 
with  cruising  near  enough  to  block  up  the  British  fleet  in  the  bay, 
and  protect  the  convoys  of  munitions  which  were  on  their  way  to  him' 
from  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe. 

Admiral  Hood,  on  finding  that  the  French  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  disturbing  him  in  his  anchorage,  put  ashore  general 
Prescott,  with  a  corps  of  thirteen  hundred  men ;  that  general,  having 
driven  in  a  French  post  stationed  in  that  part,  encamped  in  a  stron«r 
position  upon  the  heights.  He  hoped  to  find  some  favorable  occasion 
to  succor  the  fortress.  The  strength  of  the  plice  seemed  to  prom- 
ise him  that  general  Frazer  would  be  able  to  hold  out  still  for  a  long 
time.  Admiral  Hood,  moreover.  Lad  received  positive  advice,  that 
Rodney  was  not  far  off,  and  that  he  had  brought  from  Europe  a 
.•e-inforcement  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line.  It  appeared  to  him  impos- 
sible that  after  the  junction  of  all  the  British  forces,  the  count  de 
Grasse,  and  still  less  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  should  be  able  to  keen 
the  field.  ^ 

The  capture  of  all  the  French  troops  then  on  shore  was  in  his 
opinion  an  infallible  event.  But,  in  spite  of  all  calculations,  already 
the  marquis  de  Bouille,  Jiaving  marched  two  thousand  men  against 
general  Prescott,  had  compelled  him  to  evacuate  the  island  and 
re-embark  precipitately.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  artillerv 
kept  up  so  terrible  a  fire  against  Brimstone  Hill,  that  a  number  of 
breaches  began  to  open  in  the  walls ;  one  of  them  in  the  part  fronting 
J  he  French  camp  was  already  practicable.  A  general  assault  would 
inevitably  carry  the  place.  The  governor  did  not  think  proper  to 
await  this  terrible  extremity.  All  hope  being  now  extinct,  he  de- 
maaded  to  capitulate.  The  conditions  granted  him  were  honorable 
for  the  soldiers,  and  advantageous  for  the  inhabitants  of  th(3  island. 
In  consideration  of  their  gallant  defense,  the  generals  Frazer  and 
Shirley  were  left  in  perfect  liberty  upon  their  parole.   The  surrcjider 
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of  Brimstone  Hill  placed  the  whole  island  of  St.  Christoohers  in  tl,« 
power  of  the  French.     Admiral  Hood,  therefore,  hTd  1^^ 
motu-e  for  mamtaming  his  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Bas^e  So 
Wd  moreover,  h.s  fleet  was  in  some  degree  exposed  there  to  the  fire 
0  the  batteries  which  the  French  might  have  established  upon  the 

t       .u   T  ''*';'^  ^?  ^'''^'^'^  '^^  importance  of  effecting  h^  June 
Jion  with  admiral  Rodney,  who  was  daily  expected,  and  wL  pe  haps 
was  already  arrived  at  Barbadoes.     Retreat,  how;ver,  wL  Sou 
n  the  presence  of  so  formidable  a  force  as  the  French  fleet      B.^J 
hecoiyunctureadmittedofnohesitation.    Accord  ngtS^^ 
that  followed  the  capitulation,  the  French  being  four  league  off  fhe 

dmf  ^'r^  ''f  ^^'.'"  •"  '''''  '-  ^^'  under  wararthe^;t 
time,  and  thus  keep  their  ships  more  collected  and  together     Thi! 

pTsuloT  Telf""'  r'"'^  '  *'^^  ^^'"^^  BarbadolstuLt  '; 
position.    Great  was  their  joy  at  meeting  Rodney  in  that  island  who 

had  just  arrived  there  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line.    The  counUle 

gence  and  excessive  circumspection.     It  was  maintaJnpH  iU^iU 
should  have  closei^  blockaded'tho  Bi.JZ  i^ranoht  g"  o 
attacked  it  at  its  departure,  or  else  pursued  it  in  its  re^reT    C 
parfsans  defended  him,  by  alledging  That  he  experieneed  are^tre", 

sailere  as  those  of  the  enemy,  and  finally,  that  he  was  under  an 

^^IV'T,"'  ''"""'"«  P"""P"y  '<•  Martiniccl^a  ord"  to 
cover  the  arrival  of  eonvoys  which  were  expected  there  from  Eu! 
rope.  However  these  things  might  be,  it  remains  demolst^rd  tha 
he  unction  of  the  two  British  admirals  produced,  in  (he  'le  „ 
inca  culable  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  France  •  as  ti-e  VeZi  Te 
this  history  will  sufficbn.ly  evince.  About  t'same  tim  ,  Zs  and 
of  Mon^errat  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  counts  de  Ba™  a^d 

„„!!';i!l.T  '"'^  '"'"  "?^  '"'""'  "'  ^''="  Bri'^i-  i^P"^d  alike 
upon  the  American  conUnent  and  in  the  West  Indies.    The  armsof 

^„g  Gcoige  were  not  more  successful  in  Europe  than  in  the  New 

World.    His  enemies  had  there  also  the  gratification  of  wiUiessi^^ 

the  declension  of  his  power.    It  was  especially  agreeable  to  sZf 

who  first  gathered  its  fruits.    The  duke  de  Crfc  knoJhifS 

what  ardor  the  Catholic  king  desired  to  hav    in  'h  s  p"wfr  t^e 

sajd  of  Minorca,  appled  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  ,o^he  siege 

of  fort  St.  Phihp.    All  the  resources  of  the  art  of  war  had  been 

employed  to  reduce  it;  a  more  formidable  artillery  hid  net  be™ 

■oveled  against  a  place.    But  its  natural  strength,  the  immZ 
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works  which  covered  it,nn(l  the  pcrsevcrnncc  of  the  besieged,  creat- 
ing apprehensions  that  the  defense  might  be  protracted  still  for  a  long 
time,  the  Spanish  general  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  too  little 
worthy  of  him.  He  attempted  to  seduce  governor  Murray,  and  to 
obtain  by  corruption  what  he  despaired  of  carrying  by  force.  Ho 
had,  it  is  true,  for  this  degrading  step,  the  positive  instructions  of  his 
government.  General  Murray  repulsed  the  offers  of  his  adversary 
with  as  much  dignity  as  disdain.  He  reminded  the  duke  de  Crillon. 
that  when  one  of  his  valiant  ancestors  had  been  requested  by  his 
king  to  assassinate  the  duke  de  Guise,  he  had  made  him  the  answer 
that  his  descendant  should  also  have  made  to  those  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  commission  him  to  attempt  the  honor  of  a  man  sprung  from 
a  blood  as  illustrious  as  his  own,  or  that  of  the  G  uiscs.  He  ended  his 
letter  with  praying  him  to  cease  to  write  or  offer  parley,  his  resolution 
being  to  communicate  with  him  no  more,  except  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.* 

The  duke  de  Crillon  gave  general  Murray  to  understand,  that  he 
could  not  but  honor  him  for  his  conduct ;  that  he  rejoiced  it  had 
placed  them  both  in  that  position  which  befitted  them  alike ;  and 
that  it  had  greatly  increased  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  had  always 
held  the  governor.  Meanwhile  the  situation  of  the  besieged  was 
become  painful  in  the  extreme.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  a 
vigorous  sortie,  in  which  they  had  dislodged  the  duke  de  Crillon  from 
Cape  Mola,  where  he  had  established  his  head-quarters,  their  weak- 
ness rendered  this  transitory  triumph  more  hurtful  to  them  than 
beneficial.  The  garrison  would  by  no  means  have  sufficed  for  the 
defense  of  so  extensive  fortifications,  even  if  they  had  been  free  from 
sickness.  But  very  far  from  that  was  their  condition.  The  seeds 
of  the  scurvy,  with  which  they  were  infected,  even  before  the  opening 
of  the  siege,  had  developed  themselves  with  a  fury  which  increased 
from  day  to  day.  All  who  were  seized  with  it  either  died,  or  be- 
came totally  useless  for  the  defense  of  the  place.  The  causes  of 
this  mortal  disease  were  principally  the  scarcity,  or  rather  absolute 
want  of  vegetables,  the  amassment  of  soldiers  in  the  casemates,  the 
horrible  fetor  which  resulted  from  it,  and  the  excessive  fatigues  of  a 

*  Henry  III.,  despairing  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  Duke  of  Guise,  consulted  tlie 
inareschals  d'Aumont,  de  Rambouilet  and  de  Beauvais  Nangis,  who  decided  that  con 
sidering  the  impossibility  of  bringing  that  illustrious  rebel  to  trial,  it  was  nocessary  tu 
take  him  off  by  surprise.  The  king  proposed  to  the  celebrated  Crillon  to  undertake  thi' 
execution  of  this  murder  ;  '  I  will  not  assassinate  him ,  answered  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
but  I  will  fight  him.  When  a  man  is  ready  to  give  his  life,  he  is  master  of  that  of 
another.' 

The  affectation  of  general  Murray  in  vaunting  in  his  answer  the  nobility  of  liis  origin, 
grew  out  of  his  pretending  to  have  descended  from  the  earl  of  Murray,  natural  son  ct' 
Jajn«>s  V.  and  brother  of  Mary  btuart. 
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flervico  almost  without  remission.  To  the  scurvy,  as  if  not  suflicioni 
of  itself  to  exterminate  the  unhappy  garrison,  putrid  fevers  and  the 
dysentery  united  their  destructive  rage.  Overwhehned  by  so  many 
evils,  these  intrepid  warriors  piqued  themselves  upon  braving  them. 
Those  who  were  already  attacked  with  pestilential  maladies,  diHscm- 
bled  their  sufferings,  for  fear  of  not  being  admitted  to  share  the  perils 
of  their  comrades.  Their  ardor  had  survived  their  bodily  strength  ; 
some  of  them  were  seen  to  expire  under  arms. 

Nature  at  length  triumphed  over  the  firmness  of  these  generous 
spirits.  In  the  beginning  of  Februaiy,  the  garrison  found  itself  so 
diminished,  that  there  remained  only  six  hundred  and  sixty  men 
capable  of  any  sort  of  service ;  and,  even  of  his  number,  the  most 
part  were  tainted  with  the  scurvy.  It  was  to  be  feared  lest  the  ene- 
my, apprised  of  this  disastrous  state  of  things,  might  precipitate  his 
attacks,  and  carry  the  place  by  storm.  There  was  the  more  founda- 
tion for  such  an  apprehension,  as  the  artillery  had  already  ruined  the 
greater  part  of  the  upper  defenses.  Scarcely  did  there  remain  a 
few  pieces  of  cannon  in  a  serviceable  state,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  still  unremitting. 

In  a  situation  so  utterly  hopeless,  to  resist  any  longer  would  have 
been  rather  the  delirium  of  a  senseless  obstinacy,  than  the  effect  of  a 
gerierous  constancy.  Murray  accepted  a  capitulation,  the  tenor  of 
which  was  honorable  for  his  garrison.  He  was  allowed  all  the  nonors 
of  war ;  the  British  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  England  as  prisoners 
upon  parole ;  all  the  foreigners  iiad  permission  to  return  to  their 
countries  with  their  effects ;  the  Minorcans,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
British  party,  were  left  at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  island  in  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  their  possessions.  When  the  remains  of  this 
valiant  garrison  evacuated  fort  St.  Philip,  they  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  specters  than  of  men. 

They  marched  through  the  French  and  Spanish  armies,  which 
were  drawn  up  fronting  each  other,  and  formed  a  lane  for  their  pas- 
sage. They  consisted  of  no  more  than  six  hundred  old  decrepit 
soldiers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  royal  artillery,  two  hundred 
seamen,  and  about  fifty  Corsicans,  Greeks,  Turks  and  Moors.  The 
victors  manifested  compassion  for  the  fate  of  their  prisoners  ;  they 
could  not  refuse  them  even  a  tribute  of  admiration,  when,  arrived 
at  the  place  where  they  laid  down  their  arms,  they  heard  them 
declare,  while  lifting  up  to  heaven  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  that 
they  had  surrendered  them  to  God  alone.  The  humanity  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards  was  highly  conspicuous,  and  worthy  of  last- 
ing praise.  Y leldini'  to  the  most  "enerous  emotions  the  common 
soldiers  of  the  two  nations  were  forward  to  administer  refreshments 
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and  consolations  to  their  unfortunate  enemies.  The  duke  and  count 
de  Crillon,  as  well  as  the  baron  de  Falkenhayn,  commander  of  the 
French  troops,  signalized  themselves  by  the  most  feeling  and  delicate 
attentions.  Such  actions  and  conduct  cast  abroad  a  pleasin<^ 
shade,  which  serves  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  hide  and 
alleviate  its  calamities  ;  should  they  not  also  mitigate  the  fury  of 
national  rivalships  and  animosities  ? 

Thus  did  the  island  of  Minorca  return  to  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
after  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain  for  upwards  of 
seventy  years. 

The  news  of  so  many  and  so  grievous  disasters,  and  especially 
that  of  Yorktown,  produced  in  England  a  general  consternation, 
accompanied  by  an  earnest  desire  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
length  of  the  war  was  already  become  wearisome  to  all ;  the  enor- 
mous expenses  it  had  occasioned,  and  which  it  still  exacted,  were 
viewed  with  disquietude  and  alarm.  The  late  reverses  still  increased 
this  universal  discontent ;  and  with  the  diminution  of  the  hope  of 
victory  was  strengthened  in  all  the  impatience  for  the  return  of  peace. 
The  possibility  of  resuming  the  offensive  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  of  re-establishing  there,  by  dint  of  arms,  the  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain,  was  now  considered  as  a  chimera.  The  secret  machi- 
nations in  order  to  divide  the  people  of  America,  the  terror  and 
barbarity  of  the  Indians,  the  attempts  of  treason,  the  destruction  ot 
commerce,  the  falsification  of  bills  of  credit,  odious  means  to  which 
the  British  ministers  had  resorted,  and  even  the  victories  of  their 
generals,  all  had  failed  of  wresting  from  the  Americans  the  smallest 
indication  of  a  disposition  to  resume  their  ancient  yoke.  If  such  had 
been  their  constancy,  when  their  ship,  battered  by  the  tempests,  seem- 
ed hastening  to  the  bottom,  how  could  it  be  hoped  to  see  them  bend, 
while  the  most  propitious  gales  were  conducting  them  into  the  wished- 
for  port  ?  It  was  self-evident  that  henceforth  the  war  of  America 
could  have  no  other  object  but  that  of  obtaining  the  most  honorable 
conditions  possible,  after  having  acknowledged  independence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  immense  losses  sustained  in  the  West  Indies, 
gave  occasion  for  fear  lest  they  might  be  followed  by  others  still  more 
afflicting.  The  most  anxious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for 
Jamaica,  against  which  the  house  of  Bourbon  seemed  ready  to  dis- 
play the  entire  apparatus  of  its  power.  The  fall  of  a  place  of  such 
importance  as  fort  St.  Philip,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  island  of 
Minorca,  inspired  doubts  for  Gibraltar  itself. 

The  people,  always  the  same  every  where,  imputed  these  disas- 
ters, not  to  the  contrariety  of  fortune,  but  to  the  incapacity  of  minis- 
ters.   Their  adversaries,  both  within  parliament  and  without,  raised 
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the  most  violent  clamors.    They  exclaimed,  that  such  were  the  fore- 
seen  results  of  mimsterial  infatuation  and  obstinacy.  They  demanded 
wuh  voaferafon  the  immediate  dismission  of  these  perverse  and 
•mbeci le  servants  of  the  crown  ;  they  affirmed,  that  it  was  uigent  to 
prevent  those  who  had  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice from  plunging  it  headlong  down  it  by  the  last  frantic  shock : 
ha  there  was  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  removing  instantly  those 
senseless  instigato..  of  a  fatal  war.     These  cries  of  hatred  coincided 
With  the  prevaihng  spirit;  they  were  echoed  with  unanimity  by  the 
d^contented  multitude.    Besides,  it  escaped  no  one  that  since  the 
course  of  things  had  created  the  necessity  of  entering  into  negotia- 
tion with  the  Americans,  and  of  acknowledging  their  independence, 
t  was  no  suitable  that  those  who  had  at  first  so  highly  exasperated 
them  by  their  laws,  and  afterwards  had  imbittered  them  to  the  utmost 
by  a  barbarous  war,  should  undertake  to  treat  with  them.   The  work 
I     !.  ^"r,^^I\Pf 'fiC'-^tion  appeared  little  proper  to  be  confided  to 
hands  which  had  fanned  the  fire  of  war.     Already  general  Conwav 
by  a  very  eloquent  speech,  pronounced  the  twenty-second  of  Febru- 
ary, ,n  the  house  of  commons,  had  moved  and  obtained  that  his 
majesty  should  be  entreated  to  command  his  ministers  not  to  persist 
any  longer  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  obedience  by 
means  of  force  and  by  continuing  the  war  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent.     He  did  more;  in  the  sitting  of  the  fourth  of  March,  he 
proposed  and  carried  a  resolution,  purporting  that  those  who  should 
advise  the  king  to  continue  the  war  upon  the  continent  of  North 
America,  should  be  declared  enemies  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
country.     From  this  moment,  the  leading  members  of  the  privv 
council,  the  center  and  source  of  all  great  deliberations,  perceived 
that  It  was  full  time  to  resort  to  the  usual  remedy  of  a  change  of 
ministry      The  general  attention  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree. 
At  length,  the  twentieth  of  March,  the  earl  of  Surrey  having  moved 
m  the  house  of  commons  that  the  king  should  be  supplicated  to 
change  his  ministers,  lord  North  rose,  and  declared  with  dignity  that 
it  was  superfluous  to  spend  any  more  time  upon  this  subject,  since  it 
had  already  occupied  the  attention  of  his  majesty,  who  would  shortly 

"'3l^''7l^''J'^7  ''^''^^'  ' ^^^^'■^  I  ^^^^  leave  of  this  house,' 
added  lord  North, '  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  return  it  thanks  for  the  support 
and  favor  it  has  afforded  me  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  and  in 
so  many  trying  situations.  It  will  be  easy  to  give  me  a  successor, 
endowed  with  a  greater  capacity,  of  better  judgment,  and  more  qual' 
ified  for  his  situation ;  but  it  will  not  be  equally  so  to  find  a  man 
more  zealous  for  the  interests  of  his  countrv.  mnr^  Iov»i  f«  the  gov 
ercign,  and  more  attached  to  the  constitution.    I  hop^  the  new  ser 
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vants  of  the  crown,  whoever  they  may  be,  will  take  such  measures 
as  shall  effectually  extricate  the  country  from  its  present  difficulties 
and  retrieve  its  fortune  at  home  and  abroad.  I  should  declare,  in 
retiring,  that  I  am  ready  to  answer  to  my  country  for  all  the  acts  of 
my  administration.  If  it  is  wished  to  undertake  the  investigation 
of  my  conduct,  I  offer  myself  to  undergo  it.' 

The  new  ministers  were  selected  from  among  those  members  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  who  had  shown  themselves  the  most 
favorable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Americans.  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  the  earl  of 
Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries  of  state ;  lord  John  Cavendish 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Admiral  Keppel  was  at  the  same 
time  created  viscount  and  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  So  great  was 
the  exultation  caused  by  this  event,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, that  it  was  feared  the  people  of  that  capital,  would,  according 
to  their  custom,  break  out  into  some  blamable  excesses.  Every 
body  felt  assured  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  at  hand,  and  that  of 
all  the  calamities  it  had  caused.  All  that  was  desired  was,  that  the 
conditions  of  peace  might  be  honorable.  Accordingly  the  partisans 
of  the  new  ministers  were  earnest  in  their  prayers  that  some  favora- 
ble event  might  gloriously  repair  the  checks  which  the  British  arma 
had  received  towards  the  close  of  the  past,  and  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  oresent  vear. 
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*k  '^f:.  7«=^be">gerent  powers,  in  order  to  execute  the  plans 

he''.o'     T'  r  .*'.'  '"^""•"-^  ""'  ^'^^  P--"^  y-^'  only  -  e" 
the  completion  of  their  preparations,  the  return  of  spring,  and  the 

persuaMon  that  this  campaign  was  to  be  decisive.  Nor  were  thev 
jgnorant  that  it  is  at  the  moment  of  peace  that  reverses  have  the 
most  fatal  consequences,  as  there  no  longer  remains  either  time  or 
hope  for  retrieving  them.  Under  these  considerations,  each  of  the 
powers  at  war  redoubled  vigilance  and  efforts,  in  order  to  secure  he 
definite  triumph  of  its  arms.  The  allied  courts  directed  their 
views  especially  upon  the  domination  of  the  European  seas  the 
reduction  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  conquest  of  Jamaica.^  Th  French 
^rem  the  highest  degree  solicitous  to  transmit  succors  to  their 
establishments  in  the  East  Indies,  where,  notwithstanding  the  valor 
and  distinguished  abihty  displayed  by  M.  de  Suffren,  in  several  hard 
fought  engagements  with  admiral  Hughes,  their  affairs  were  in  a 

TIt  T  '  ft  "''''^^  *^^  ^"'^^  P'^^^«  «f  great  impor- 

tance,  Trincomale  and  Negapatam,  were  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 

English.  The  attention  of  the  aflies  had  therefore  two  principal 
objects;  to  defend  their  own  possessions,  and  to  seize  those  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  should  effect  their 
junction  with  the  French  in  the  port  of  Brest.  This  mighty  armada 
was  afterwards  to  scour  the  open  sea,  and  clear  it  of  all  hostile  force 

aV^T^T-  ""^  ^^Y^^'  ^^  ^^^ ''''''''  °^  ^^r^^y-    It  was  intend- 
ed  that  the  ships  of  the  line  should  blockade  the  squadrons  of  the 
enemy  in  afl  the  channels  and  ports,  while  the  frigates  and  other 
light  vessels  should  intercept  ihe  convoys,  and  utteriy  ruin  the  com- 
merce of  the  English.     The  views  of  the  allies  extended  vet  farther : 
they  hoped  by  incessantly  spreading  new  alarms  upon  the  coasts  of 
txreat  Britain,  that  some  opportunity  might  present  itself  for  making 
descents   ravaging  the  country,  and  even  for  striking  still  more 
important  blows  according  to  circumstances.     They  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  zeal  to  the  execution  of  their  designs ;  the  junction  of 
their  armaments  was  to  present  a  powerful  mass  of  sixty  sail  of  the 
hne  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  frigates  and  sloops  of  war.     The 
Enghsh  were  very  far  from  possessing  means  sufficient  to  withstand 
so  formidable  a  display  of  forces.     Accordinffly,  the  allinrJ  rn„rt« 
eniertamed  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  their  arms  would  be  as  suc'I 
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cessful  in  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  in  tliis  year's  campaign,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  last  upon  the  American  contin'  nt.  A  glorious 
pedce  must,  they  felt  assured,  inevitably  result  froiw  these  decisive 
successes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  members  of  the  British  cabinet 
neglected  nothing  that  could  tend  to  remedy  the  calamitous  state  of 
affairs,  and  enable  them  to  resist  with  effect  the  storm  that  rumbled 
over  their  heads.  They  hoped  to  compensate  the  inequality  of  force 
by  the  skill  of  commanders,  the  courage  of  troops,  and  the  success 
of  projected  expeditions.  Their  cares  were  directed  to  the  ecjuip- 
mcnt  of  the  fleet  and  the  lading  of  the  convoy  destined  to  re-victua! 
Gibraltar.  After  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  nothing 
which  they  had  so  much  at  heart  as  the  safety  of  that  place.  Bui 
they  were  sensible  that,  first  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  squadrons  with  the  French  fleet  • 
thus  interrupting  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  Baltic,  and  protecting  that  of  England  against  their  insults. 

Admiral  Howe  was  therefore  ordered  to  put  to  sea  from  Ports- 
mouth with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  to  establish  his  cruise  upon 
the  coasts  of  Holland.     This  measure  had  the  desired  effect.     The 
Dutch  squadron,  which  had  already  set  sail  from  the  Texel,  abpn- 
doned  the  sea  to  the  English,  and  made  the  best  of  its  way  back 
into  port.     After  having  cruised  off  the  Dutch  coasts  for  the  term  of 
a  month,  admiral  Howe,  finding  that  the  enemy  made  no  movement 
demonstrative  of  a  disposition  to  put  to  sea  again,  and  the  unhealthi 
ness  of  the  season  having  occasioned  much  sickness  on  board  his 
fleet,  took  the  determination  to  return  to  Portsmouth.     Admiral 
Milbanke  relieved  him  almost  immediately.     If  he  was  not  able  to 
annoy  the  Dutch  trade  in  the  Baltic,  he  ai  least  effectually  protected 
that  of  the  English ;  and,  moreover,  he  constantly  interdicted  to  the 
enemy's  squadron  the  entrance  of  the  channel.     Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brilliant  action  of  Doggers  Bank,  the  republic  of 
Holland,  formerly  so  famous,  did  nothing  in  all  this  war  that  was 
worthy  of  her,  and  of  her  ancient  renown.     Such  was  the  decay  of 
her  glory  and  of  her  power,  the  deplorable  result  of  excessive  riches, 
of  insatiable  avidity,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  the  party  spirit  which 
rent  those  provinces.     If  in  a  republic  the  counterpoise  of  parties, 
in  matters  relating  to  internal  administration,  may  sometimes  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  liberty,  and  maintain  more  energy  in  the  people, 
those  factions  which  have  foreign  powers  for  object,  prod  ice  an 
entirely  opposite  effect.     They  divert  the  public  spirit  upon  that 
which  is  abroad,  and  paralize  all  its  activity  at  home.     The  most 
evident  symptom  of  the  decay  of  the  strength  of  a  state,  and  of  the 
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loss  of  Its  mdepenaence,  is,  doubtless,  a  division  between  citizens  in 
tavor  of  foreigners  ;  and  such  was  the  situation  of  the  Dutch  at  this 
epoch.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  their  republic  was 
not  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  depression,  if  it  even  repaired  a 
great  part  of  its  losses,  this  it  owed,  not  to  its  own  force,  but  cntirelv 
to  the  arms  and  protection  of  France. 

We  resume  the  course  of  events ;  undoubted  intelligence  had 
been  received  in  England  that  a  considerable  convoy  of  troops  and 
military  stores,  destined  for  India,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  from 
the  port  of  Brest.    Fearing,  on  the  one  hand,  for  Jamaica,  and  on 
the  other,  for  the  establishments  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  minis- 
ters without  any  delay,  dispatched  admiral  Barrington,  at  the  head 
of  twelve  sml  of  the  Ime,  with  orders  to  watch  this  convoy,  and  to 
capture  It,  if  the  opportunity  should  offer  itself.    He  shaped  his 
course  for  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  soon  discovered  the  convoy,  which 
consisted  of  eighteen  transports,  under  the  guard  of  two  ships  of  the 
ine,  the  Pegase  and  the  Protecteur.    The  wind  was  violent  and 
the  sea  tempestuous.     The  English  nevertheless  continued  to  crowd 
sail      The  ship  Foudroyant,  an  excellent  sailer,  commanded  by 
captain  Jarvis,  at  length  came  up  with  and  engaged  the  Pegase 
under  the  chevalier  de  Sillan.     The  forces  of  the  two  ships  being 
about  equal,  the  action  lasted  with  extreme  violence  for  a  full  hour! 
The  Frenchman  did  not  strike  till  after  having  seen  the  greater  part 
of  his  men  either  killed  or  disabled.     The  sea  was  so  rough  that 
captain  Jarvis  was  scarcely  able  to  shift  a  small  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  prize     It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  small  number  of  men  he  sent 
ajboard  of  it  might  be  risen  upon,  and  the  ship  rescued.    But  captain 
Mait  and  who  commanded  the  Queen,  came  up  at  this  moment;  and 
assisted  his  companion  to  secure  his  prize.     Immediately  after,  thev 
were  again  separated  by  a  gust  of  wind.    Captain  Maitland  after- 
wards  fell  in  with  another  French  ship  called  the  Actionnaire,  and 
captured  her  after  a  feeble  resistance.     In  the  meantime,  the  frigates 
had  given  chase  to  the  transports,  which,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
«ie  English,  had  obeyed  a  signal  for  dispersing  with  all  celerity. 
Twelve  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.    This  was  a  sensible  loss 
to  France ;  for  independent  of  the  artillery,  munitions  of  war,  and 
provision,  there  were  on  board  these  vessels  upwardsof  eleven  hun- 

It^^plr  ^EVnd?''^^  ''^^'"^""  '^^"^'^  ''  ''--'  '^''^ 
The  British  admiralty,  having  realized  the  utility  of  cruises  in  the 
seas  of  Europe,  resolved  to  multiply  them.     It  adopted  this  deter- 
mmation  the  more  willing'y,  as  it  had  not  yet  received  any  intlma 
'..on  Qi  die  approaching    ppearance  of  the  grand  combined  fleet 
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Notwithstanding  the  ardent  desire  which  animated  alike  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards,  to  depress  the  power  of  their  implacable  enemy, 
their  operations  suffered  too  often  from  that  slowness  which  seems 
inseparable  from  all  coalitions.  The  English,  on  the  contraryj 
enjoyed  the  advantages  attached  to  the  unity  of  powers,  and  to  the 
concert  of  movements.  As  soon  as  Barrington  was  returned,  Kem- 
penfeldt  had  orders  to  put  to  sea,  and  stand  in  like  manner  towards 
the  bay  of  Biscay.  His  instructions  were,  to  do  the  French  com- 
merce all  the  harm  possible,  to  protect  that  of  the  British,  and  espe- 
cially to  cover  the  arrival  of  two  rich  convoys  shortly  expected,  the 
one  from  Jamaica,  the  other  from  Canada. 

After  having  wasted  much  precious  time,  the  allies  had  set  them- 
selves at  length  to  carry  into  eiTect  the  plans  they  had  meditated. 
The  count  de  Guichen,  commanding  the  French  squadron,  and  don 
Lewis  de  Cordova,  admiral  in  chief  of  the  combined  fleet,  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  with  twenty-five  sail 
of  the  line,  between  Spanish  and  French.  They  stood  to  the  north, 
towards  the  shores  of  England,  animated  with  a  desire  and  with  a 
hope  to  wrest  from  those  audacious  islanders  the  empire  of  the 
ocean.  As  they  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  France,  they  were  joined 
by  several  ships  of  war,  which  lay  in  the  ports  of  that  part,  and  even 
by  a  squadron  that  came  from  Brest  to  meet  them.  These  different 
re-inforcements  carried  the  combined  fleet  to  forty  sail  of  the  line. 
Fortune  smiled  upon  these  first  operations.  The  two  convoys  of 
Newfoundland  and  Quebec,  escorted  by  admiral  Campbell  with  one 
ship  of  fifty  guns,  and  some  frigates,  fell  into  the  midst  of  this  im- 
mense line.  A  part  were  taken,  the  rest  dispersed.  Eighteen 
transports  came  into  the  power  of  the  victors ;  this  capture  was 
valued  at  considerable  sums.  The  ships  of  war  made  good  their 
escape,  and  gained  the  ports  of  England  in  safety.  This  advantage 
indemnified  the  French,  in  some  measure,  for  the  loss  of  their  convoy 
destined  to  the  East  Indies. 

After  this,  if  not  difficult,  at  least  useful  success,  become  entirely 
masters  of  the  sea,  they  repaired  towards  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 
As  they  had  done  in  their  preceding  campaigns,  they  stretched  tneir 
line  acioss  it,  from  the  Scilly  islands  to  that  of  Ushant.  While  ob- 
serving the  coasts  of  England,  two  objects  especially  occupied  their 
attention  ;  the  protection  of  their  own  convoys,  and  the  seizure  of 
those  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  British  ministers  were  not 
reckless  of  the  danger.  Admiral  Howe  put  to  sea  with  twenty-two 
sail  of  the  line.  His  instructions  enjoined  him  to  avoid  a  general 
action,  and  to  use  every  possible  endeavor  to  protect  the  arrival  of 
the  Jamaica  convoy,  become  still  more  precious  since  the  loss  of  that 
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of  Canada.  This  able  commander  displayed  the  rarest  talents  in 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
hostile  fleet,  by  steering  to  the  west,  upon  the  route  likely  to  bp 
taken  by  the  convoy.  This  maneuver  was  crowned  with  full  success. 
Admiral  Howe  rallied  to  himself  the  whole  convoy,  with  its  escort 
conimanded  by  Peter  Parker,  and,  towards  the  last  of  July,  entered 
with  them  sound  and  safe  into  the  ports  of  Ireland.  The  allies  then 
returned  to  their  own  coasts,  after  demonstrations  as  vain  and  fruit- 
less as  those  of  their  two  preceding  campaigns. 

But  of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe 
none  appeared  to  them  more  worthy  to  absorb  all  their  attention  than 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar.     The  English  were  all  intent  -upon  succoring 
that  fortress ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  upon  preventing  it.     These 
two  opposite  aims  were  become  the  object  of  their  reciprocal  emula- 
tion.    Independent  of  the  glory  of  their  arms,  and  the  honor  of 
crowns,  there  was  nothing  less  at  stake  than  the  empire  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  which  seemed  to  depend  on  the  possession  of  this  cele- 
brated rock.     Never  did  any  military  operation  attract,  to  the  same 
degree,  the  gaze  of  the  entire  world  ;  this  siege  was  compared  to  the 
most  famous  recorded  in  history,  whether  ancient  or  modern.    To 
p  eserve  Gibraltar,  was  in  England  the  first  wish  of  all  minds ;  it  was 
known  there  that  a  scarcity  began  to  prevail,  within  that  place,  of 
munitions  of  war,  and  especially  of  provisions.  It  was  equally  known 
that  the  besiegers  intended  to  convert  the  blockade  into  an  open 
attack.     Already  they  were  preparing  machines  of  a  new  construc- 
tion, in  order  to  carry,  by  dint  of  force,  what  they  had  failed  ot 
attaining  by  famine.     Accordingly,  since  Gibraltar,  notwithstanding 
all  that  art  and  nature  had  done  for  its  defense,  was  menaced  with 
perils  of  a  new  species,  the  British  government  assembled  at  Ports- 
mouth all  the  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom.     The  squadrons  that 
were  cruising  upon  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  of  the  bay  of  Biscay 
had  orders  to  repair  thither.     An  immense  number  of  transports 
were  there  laden  with  munitions  and  necessaries  of  every  denomina- 
tion.   At  length,  all  preparations  being  terminated,  towards  the 
beginning  of  September,  admiral  Howe,  commander-in-chief,  accom- 
panied by  the  admirals  Milbank,  Robert  Hughes,  and  Hotham,  set 
sail  from  Portsmouth.     His  force  consisted  of  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
line,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates  and  fire-ships.     Upon 
tlie  fortune  of  this  armament  hung  that  of  the  besieged  fortress. 

Arms  were  not,  however,  the  only  means  which  the  British 
ministers  resolved  to  employ  in  order  to  attain  the  object  they  had  in 
view ;  namely,  a  glorious  war  and  an  honorable  peace.  It  was  not 
permitted  them  to  hope  to  be  able  to  reduce  their  enemies  entirely, 
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SO  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  strict  union ;  they,  therefore,  formed 
a  design  to  throw  division  among  them,  by  making  to  each  of  them 
separate   proposals   of  peace.     The   dissolution    of  the  coalition 
appeared  to  them  the  certain  pledge  of  definitive  triumph.     The? 
.calculated  also,  that  even  in  case  they  should  not  succeed  in  their 
attempt,  they  would  nevertheless  obtain  a  real  advantage ;  that  of 
contenting  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  rendering 
the  war  less  odious  to  them,  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing it.     Another  no  less  powerful  consideration  had  influence 
upon  their  determination ;  they  felt,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the 
partisans  they  had  made  themselves  both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  hold  out  at  least  an  appearance  of 
inclining  towards  peace.     Under  these  considerations,  the  British 
cabinet  made  application  to  the  empress  of  Russia.     She  accepted 
the  character  of  mediatress  with  the  States-General  of  Holland ;  she 
oflfered  them,  in  the  name  of  king  George,  a  suspension  of  arms,  and 
conditions  of  peace  upon  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of  1674.    The 
ambassador  of  France,  who  was  then  at  the  Hague,  watched  these 
secret  maneuvers,  and  labored  with  all  his  power  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  them,  and  to  maintain  the  States-Genera i  in  their  fidelity 
to  the  alliance.     He  reminded  them  that  they  were  pledged  not  to 
make  peace  with  England  until  that  power  shouW  have  acknowledged 
the  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  seas.   While  recapitulating  the  plans 
of  naval  operations  concerted  between  the  two  states  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  he  intimated  that  Holland  could  not  renounce  them  all 
of  a  sudden,  without  as  much  prejudice  to  her  own  honor,  as  to  the 
interests  of  her  faithful  ally,  the  king  of  France.     He  glanced  also 
at  the  gratitude  by  which  the  Dutch  were  bound  to  his  most  christian 
majesty  for  the  preservation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
recovery  of  St.  Eustatius,  as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Guiana,  owing 
entirely  to  his  arms.    In  support  of  the  representations  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  States-General  could  not  but  add  a  tacit  reflection. 
The  colonies  above  mentioned  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
as  guarantee  of  treaties ;  was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  would 
refuse  to  restore  them,  if  their  allies  departed  from  their  engage- 
ments ?    These  considerations  were  backed  also  by  the  eflTorts  of  the 
partisans  of  France.    They  at  length  prevailed  totally.    The  Stales- 
General  rejected  the  propositions  of  the  court  of  London,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  disparage  the  incorruptible  faith  of  which  their 
ancestors  had  left  them  the  example.     The  overtures  that  were 
made  at  the  same  time  to  the  governments  of  France  and  of  Spain 
were  not  attended  with  any  better  success.     The  first  entertained 
us  of  expelling  the  British  altogether  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
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the  eby  of  acquiring  more  efficacious  rights  to  stipulate  for  the  liberty 

of  tne  seas.     The  second,  swayed  by  the  same  motives,  had,  besiSe/ 

he  prospect  of  recovering  possession  of  Jamaica  and  Gibraltar      In-' 

Tv^  ttLT'f ' 'V'"  '^"il'^  ^''"P^^*'  ^'^^  ^-  monarchs  wo  W 
fulfill  dtl  ''^"T"^.  ^«  '^'  ^'g-ty  «f  their  crowns,  not  to  have 
luinued  the  obligations  it  imposed. 

wif^?h  ''I'r  "."?o  """^'l'''  ^°P'^  ^""^  "^^^^  ^^"'t  from  their  intrigues 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  With  a  view  to  this  object  Thev 
had  recaHod  general  Chnton,  and  replaced  him  by  general  Carleton 

con^iHa'ted  tT^  T ""  '"f  '"T"'^^  '"""^ '''  -'  «^  ^-^^^  ^"^' 
conciliated  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Americans     He  was 

invested  as  well  as  admiral  Digby,  with  power  to  negotiate  peac^ 
with  the  United  States,  upon  the  basis  of  independenceCd  toTn 
elude  with  them  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce. 

But  he  Americans  took  into  consideration,  that  no  act  of  the  par 
hament  had  as  yet  authorized  the  king  to  conclude  peace  or  truce 
with  America ;  and  consequently  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  pro- 
posals and  promises,  made  at  the  mere  motion  of  ministers,  might 
afterwards  be  disavowed  by  the  two  houses.     They  were  aware  also 
of  the  extreme  repugnance  which  the  king  personally  had  to  acknowl- 
edge  their  independence.     They  began   therefore  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  hiddensnare.     These  conjectures  acquired'^wfoce 
with  them,  on  hearing  that  the  British  cabinet  had  made  separate 
overturestoeachofthebelligerentpowers.     They  no  longer  doubted 
but  that  Its  drift  was,  by  means  of  these  overtures,  to  sow  div"s  on 
among  them,  and  to  amuse  them  by  vain  words.     T^e  proposiZ  o" 
peace  appeared  to  them  a  mere  stratagem  of  the  English  to  Ter 
their  attention  from  the  preparations  requisite  to  the  prosecution  o 
the  war,  and  thereby  secure  for  themselves  easy  advantages      The 
French  minister  at  Philadelphia  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
interrupt  al   negotiations.     He  placed  in  the  strongest  light  the 

fart"o? F?i  i  '  ^rr'^'lY  '°^  apprehending  bfd  faith  on  the 
part  of  England  and  for  confiding,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  sincerity 
andgenerosUyofthekingofFrance.  Themostinfluentialmemb  I 
ot  the  American  government  were  little  disposed  of  themselves  to 

commence  their  careerin  the  politicalworldbyaviolationXeat^^^^^ 
and  to  exchange  an  approved  alliance  for  a  suspicious  friendship 
their  opinion  prevailed.     The  congress  declared  formally,  that  thev' 

ticipate!"'"  "''  "  "'^°'''^"  "'"^'^  ^'^^•^  ^"^  ^^'^^-oi  pt' 

Moreover,  that  not  the  slightest  doubt  should  remain  respecting 

land'^nd  t ''  •''  ''"'t'  ^''''''  '^  ^^^-  '^  b-  -»  hope  t'oE  "g? 
land,  and  all  suspicion  to  France,  the  provincial  assemblies  decreed, 
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that  peace  should  never  be  concluded  with  Great  Britain  without 
the  consent  of  his  most  christian  majesty ;  declaring  enemies  to  the 
country  all  those  who  should  attempt  to  negotiate  without  authority 
from   congress.     Thus  the   first  days  of  the  year  witnessed   the 
failure  of  all  hope  of  pacification.     The  cause  for  wliich  the  bellige- 
rent powers  had  taken  arms,  appeared  still  undecided.     In  the  midst 
of  that  reciprocal  distrust  which  imbittered  minds,  no  form  of  con« 
ciliation  was  admissible,  till  ushered  by  the  last  necessity.     While 
such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  upon  the  American  continent,  thev 
were  about  to  be  decided,  in  the  islands,  by  one  of  those  events 
which  triumph  over  all  the  measures  of  prudence.     The  war  of  the 
West  Indies  was  destined  to  have  an  issue  similar  to  that  which  the 
catastrophe  of  Conwallis  had  operated   in  Virginia.     The  allied 
courts  had  madc;  formidable  preparations  for  executing  at  last  their 
long  meditated  projects  against  Jamaica.     The  Spaniards  had,  in  the 
islands  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba,  a  numerous  fleet,  and  a  considera- 
ble body  of  troops,  both  perfectly  equipped,  and  in  readiness  to  move 
wherever  the  good  of  the  service  might  require.     On  the  other  ^and, 
the  count  de  Grasse  was  at  Fort  Royal  in  Martinico,  with  thirty-four 
sail  of  the  line,  and  a  great  number  of  frigates.     The  French  admi- 
ral was  occupied  with  the  care  of  refitting  his  fleet,  while  awaiting 
a  second  convoy,  which  departed  from  Brest  early  in  February,  and 
which  brought  him  an  immense  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores, 
of  which  he  stood  in  great  need.     After  having  terminated  hi's  prepa' 
rations,  his  intention  was,  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  Spaniards  at 
St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  act  in  concert  against  Jamaica.     Their 
combined  forces  were  to  consist  of  sixty  sail  of  the  hne,  and  near 
twenty  thousand  land  troops ;  a  prodigious  armament,  and  such  as 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  those  seas.     The  English  were  very 
far  from  having  the  means  of  resistance  adequate  to  those  of  attack. 
When  Rodney,  who  was  then  anchored  at  Barbadoes,  had  been 
joined  by  admiral  Hood,  and  three  sliips  of  the  line  from  England,  lie 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line. 
The  garrisons  of  the  British  islands  were  all  very  weak  ;  and  even  in 
Jamaica  there  were  only  six  battalions  of  troops,  inclusive  of  militia. 
The  terror  was  so  ^reat  there,  that  the  governor  of  the  island  pro- 
claimed martial  law,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  suspend  all  civil 
authority,  and  to  confer  it  entire  upon  the  military  commanders. 

Admiral  Rodney  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  success  of  tlie  West 
Indian  war,  and  the  late  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  those  seas, 
depended  on  two  decisive  events.  It  was  necessary  to  intercept  the 
Brest  convoy  before  it  should  arrive  at  Martinico,  and  to  prevent  the 
French  fleet  from  uniting  with  that  of  Spain  at  St.  Doniiuiio.    In 
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order  to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  he  had  put  to  sea  and 
8o  stationed  h»s  fleet  to  windward  of  the  French  islands  that  it 
extended  from  the  island  of  Dcssirade  to  that  of  St.  Vincents ;  thus 
occupymg  the  route  usually  followed  by  vessels  coming  from'  Eu- 
rope bound  to  Martinico.     Ho  had  also  taken  the  precaution  to  de- 
tach his  frigates  still  more  to  windward,  that  tl.*^  might  observe  and 
promptly  report  to  him  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy.     But  the 
French  presaged  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  them.     Instead  of  taking 
the  ordinary  track,  they  stood  with  their  convey  to  the  north  of 
Desirad.e,  and  then  keeping  close  under  the  lee  of  Guadaloupe  and 
Dominica,  brought  it  in  safety  to  the  bay  of  Port  Royal  in  Martinico. 
1  his  re-mforcement  was  most  opportune  for  the  French.    It  was  oo 
the  contrary,  extremely  fatal  for  the  English,  who  had  now  no  other 
means  of  averting  their  total  ruin  in  those  parts,  but  by  preventina 
the  junction  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  at  St.  Doming* 
With  this  object  in  view,  Rodney  came  to  anchor  in  Gros  Islet  bay 
at  St.  Luaa,  m  order  to  be  able  to  watch  continually  all  tliat  passed 
at  Fort  Royal.     His  frigates  kept  up  a  very  active  cruise ;  and  in 
the  meantime  he  took  care  to  recruit  his  water  and  provisions  i« 
order  to  be  in  a  situation  to  keep  the  sea  as  long  as  possible.     Mean- 
while, the  count  de  Grasse  felt  himself  pressed  to  act.    His  instruc- 
tions required  it  of  him  ;  and  their  object  was  of  Uie  last  importance 
to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  French  realm.    On  the  safety  of 
h's  convoy  depended  the  success  of  the  expedition  of  Jamaica.    He 
rent  It  forward  under  the  escort  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  the  Sacit- 
teire  and  Experiment,  and  followed  it  shortly  after  with  all  his  fleet 
He  would  have  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  trade  winds  to  sail 
directly  towards  St.  Domingo ;  but  he  reflected  that  in  so  doing 
incumbered  as  he  was  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  transports,  and 
the  wind  always  blowing  from  the  same  point,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  British  fleet.    It  was 
evidently  in  the  mterests  of  his  designs  to  avoid  a  battle;  he  there- 
fore  took  a  different  route.    He  shaped  his  course  to  the  northward, 
standing  along  near  the  shores  of  the  islands  with  all  his  vast  arma' 
rnent.    Prudence  could  not  but  applaud  this  me^me,  and  every 
thing  promised  its  success.     The  pilots  of  the  count  de  Grasse  had 
the  advantage  over  those  of  the  enemy  of  being  better  acquainted 
with  the  bearings  of  these  coasts,  for  the  most  part  French  or  Span- 
ish ;  and  they  might  of  course  approach  them  as  near  as  they  should 
think  proper.     Besides,  the  dilTerent  channels  formed  between  these 
Mlands,  offered  both  secure  retreats  and  favorable  winds  for  escaping 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.    The  French  admiral  might  thus  pass  hij 
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convoy  ulong  the  coasts,  while  his  ships  of  war  should  form  In  ordei 
of  battle  to  cover  it  against  the  attempts  of  his  adversary.     It  waa 
easy  for  the  French  by  this  means  to  keep  to  windward  of  the 
British,  and  consequently  to  preserve  a  free  passage  to  St.  Domingo. 
The  count  do  Grasse  had  therefore  sufficient  grounds  for  hoping  that 
all  the  vessels  under  his  command  would,  by  little  and  little,  make 
their  way  good  to  the  point  of  general  rendezvous.     The  British 
frigates,  which  kept  a  diligent  watch,  soon  apprised  Rodney  of  the  sail- 
ing of  the  French  fleet.     Immediately,  with  his  accustomed  prompti- 
tude, he  put  to  sea  in  quest  of  the  enemy.     It  was  the  ninth  of  April. 
Already  the  French  had  begun  to  pass  Dominica,  and  were  to  lee- 
ward of  that  island  when  they  descried  the  whole  British  fleet.     The 
count  de  Grasse  ordered  the  captains  of  the  transports  to  crowd  all 
sail  and  take  shelter  in  the  port  of  Guaduloupo.     The  two  admirals 
prepared  themselves  for  battle  with  equal  skill  and  bravery.    Tho 
Frenchman,  however,  chose  to  keep  his  enemy  at  a  distance,  in 
order  to  give  his  convoy  time  to  retire,  and  not  to  commit  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune  a  certain  operation.     The  Englishman,  on  the 
contrary,  felt  that  he  could  not  engage  his  adversary  too  close,  since 
there  was  no  remedy  for  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  except  in  a 
complete  and  decisive  victory.     The  count  de  Grasse  had  thirty- 
three  sail  of  the  line ;  among  which,  one  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
guns,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  five  of  eighty,  twenty-one  of  seventy-four, 
and  the  rest  of  sixty-four.     The  crews  were  complete,  and  there 
were  on  board  the  French  fleet  five  or  six  thousand  land  troops, 
forming  the  garrison  of  the  ships.    The  center  was  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  co-mt  de  Grasse ;  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
commanded  the  van,  and  M.  de  Bougainville  the  rear.    The  fleet 
of  admiral  Rodney  consisted  of  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line,  of  which 
one  of  ninety-eight  guns,  five  of  ninety,  twenty  of  seventy-four,  and 
the  others  of  sixty-four.    The  British  van  was  commanded  by  vice- 
admiral  Hood,  and  the  rear-guard  by  rear-admiral  Drake.    The 
English  were  desirous  to  engage  a  general  action,  but  they  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  abreast  of  the  island  of  Dominica,  and  their 
advance  was  retarded  by  calms.    They  endeavored  nevertheless  to 
profit  of  the  puffs  of  wind  which  sprung  up  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  fetch  the  French.     But  the  latter,  favored  by  a  breeze, 
made  for  Guadaloupe.    The  van  of  the  British  fleet  receiving  the 
wind  soon  after,  admiral  Hood  seized  the  occasion  to  come  up  with 
tne  French  within  cannon-shot  reach,  and  the  action  commenced 
towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  count  de  Grasse  was 
full  of  confidence  at  seeing  that  he  could  bring  all  his  force  to  bear 
upon  a  part  only  of  the  enemy's. 
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The  CTgagomciit  ms  cvlrcmcly  fierce  ;  but  however  imi»..„„„. 
nna  tlin  utim,;  „f  t|,o  r,„.,„i,  .i,,,  r,:,:..,,  L-,,  ,     ,  im|)ctuou« 

ilii.lr  „„1,„     Ti  '"••"-".*""  unti=h  wilhstood  It  without  losmu 

hnr  Older.    The  headmost  ships  of  tlieir  center  having  .tlenirthS 
u  licney  of  w,nd  to  earry  then,  tothe  support  of  their  v„„wh,cJ 
...ffere,!  excessively,  they  renewed  tlio  action  with  inexpresSo  fuy 
Iho  French  received  their  shock  with  a  valor  no  less  wortl.v  of' 
a.l.uratioi,      Rodney's  own  ship,  the  Formidable^of  niLt  eVi 
guns,  and  Ins  two  seconds,  the  Naniur  and  the  Dnk;  both  o"  niS 
ade  a  treniem  on,  fire.    The  captain  of  a  French   evenly  f"ur^ 
I     iron,  iHing  dismayed  at  it,  ordered  his  inninsail  to  be  furl  d    C 
h.s  crew  might  abandon  all  idea  of  retreat,  and  Mt  with  the  ,„„^, 
.lesperation      He  waited  the  approach  of 'the  ihf^B^TZm 

Z  FiS  ,1    ''"  T""  ""'7*  '""'"'•'"''y-     ««  -nducnnspirrd 
he  L,  gi,.h   he  nsclves  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  one  of  them 

.n  a  lette.r  which  was  made  public,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the 
SMcc  Frenchman.     The  other  ships  of  the  British  centercll  „^ 
•successively,  and  the  rear,  under  admiiul  Drake,  was  no  fa^^^ind 
.em.     Bn,  the  French  admiral,  who  had  accon  plished  hil  pi'tse 
ought  proper  to  draw  his  ships  out  of  action,  and  accordrnglyX.' 
the   igmil  for  retreat.    Such  was  the  issue  of  this  first  combat    U 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  on  which  part  the  .no     rM^„'„j' 
gallantry  were  signalized.     The  English  made  no  attempt  to  foHow 
their  enemies,  whether  because  the  wind  was  less  in  ther&vo    o" 
oecanse  their  van,  and  especially  the  Royal  Oak  and  the  Montage 
had  been  grievously  damaged.     On  observing  this,  the  French  alml' 
r    ordered  the  convoy  which  had  taken  refuge  at  GnadaTou^  to 

Cs  eVe:n,T:i:;;Ts  't "'  "°"''""^  "^  ™^'^"^-  ™'-'^e 

was  c.xeeu  ed  with  as  much  precision  as  promptitude  by  M    de 
Langle,  who  commanded  the  convoy  ;    which  a  few  days  afte 
arrived  safe  and  entire  at  St.  Domingo.     Some  French  ships  had 

:  dlmard"!?''?:  '"  ""  ''^'™-     ^"■""^  0"-^  "-  Cl  wa 

-e  repaid    XluT"",  TT^  ">  '"•"' """  ""  Guadaloupe  to 
»e  repaired.    The  Jason  also  had  been  so  shattered  in  her  cnsa<ro- 

ofZ'll'^  fr"""'  ''"'  t"  "»^  ="^''  ""'^^'^  «°  -"ke  the'l:  t 
counTrr  t   '°™.  "'"""'•    These  accidents  prevented  the 

count  de  Grasse  from  gainmg  so  soon  as  he  could  have  wished  to 
windward  of  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Saints,  rorder  afte^ 
wards  ,0  stand  to  windward  of  Desirade,  and  repair  t^St"™ 

Ld  t  r  "T  °  "/  "'""''•  '^'"'  ^"S"»h,  after  having  aS?,"er 
ted  their  ships,  had  agam  set  themselves  to  pursue  the  French.  Th« 
count  de  Grasse  continued  to  beat  to  windward,  in  order  oweaU^^ 
«^e  Saints  and  he  was  already  arrived,  on  the  eleventh,  off  Gnada. 
loupe.    He  had  gained  so  much  distance  upon  the  BriUsh  fleet,  Ihlt 
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its  topsails  only  could  be  descried,  and  that  with  difficulty,  by  the 
French.     Rodney  had  pushed  his  pursuit  with  all  the  diligence 
exacted  by  the  urgency  of  the  conjuncture ;  but  he  began  to  despair 
of  overtaking  the  enemy.     It  was  agitated  in  a  council  of  war, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  interests  of  their  affairs  to  "ive 
over  the  direct  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  stand  to  leeward,  in  order 
to  arrive,  if  possible,  before  them  in  the  waters  of  St.  Domingo. 
While  this  important  point  was  under  deliberation,  and  while  an 
anxious  lookout  was  kept  at  the  mastheads,  in  painful  expectation 
of  the  moment  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Jamaica,  and  whether 
the  empire  of  the  West  Indies  was  to  remain  with  the  French  or 
with  the  English,  a  signal  announced,  about  noon,  the  appearance  of 
two  French  ships.     They  had  fallen  to  the  leeward,  and  were  drift- 
ing continually  nearer  to  the  English.    They  were  the  Ztle,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  a  ship  which  seemed  destined  to  bring  disaster  to 
the  French  fleet,  and  the  frigate  Astree,  which  the  count  de  Grasse 
had  detached  to  take  her  in  tow.     A  little  before,  the  Ztle  had  got 
foul  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  lost  her  foremast  and  mizzenmast  in 
the  shock.     In  consequence  of  this  accident  she  was  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet.     The  English  now  conceived  now 
hopes  of  engaging  the  buttle  for  which  they  so  ardently  panted. 
They  calculated  that  by  bearing  down  rapidly  to  cut  off  the  drifted 
ships,  they  should  constrain  the  French  admiral  to  come  to  their 
succor,  and  thereby  place  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fightino-. 
They  accordingly  maneuvered  with  so  much  promptitude  and  sagaci- 
ty, that  the  two  ships  could  no  longer  escape  them,  unless  the  French 
admiral  bore  down  with  his  whole  fleet  for  their  preservation.     It  is 
thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that  if  the  count  de  Grasse,  content 
with  the  glory  acquired  upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  had  known  how 
to  yield  in  time  to  fortune,  and  had  abandoned  the  two  fatal  ships  to 
the  destiny  that  menaced  them,  he  might  easily  have  made  his  way 
good  to  St.  Domingo.     Once  arrived  in  that  island,  where  the  forces 
of  Spain  would  have  joined  his  own,  he  might  have  gi\cn  the  final 
blow  to  the  British  power  in  the  West  Indies.     He  had  already 
gained  so  far  to  windward,  that  if  he  had  continued  his  voyage,  it 
was  become  impossible  for  the  English  to  come  up  with  him.     But 
deeming  it  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  the  mighty  arma- 
ment which  he  commanded,  to  suffer  two  ships  to  be  taken  almost 
under  the  fire  of  its  guns,  he  took  the  brave  but  no  less  adventurous 
resolution  of  going  to  their  succor  ;  thus,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  his  fleet,  exposing  himself  to  the  hazard  of 
losing  the  whole.     He  formed  his  line  of  battle,  bore  down  upon  the 
English,  and  rescued  the  Zele.     But  this  movement  had  brouirht 
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him  ao  ncu,  to  the  enemy,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
a  dt  - -f  g-ent.  The  two  acl^irals  prepared  for  it  Ih  e'ud 
ardoi.  The  same  high  spirit  was  shared  by  all  their  crews-  there 
was  not  a  sa.lor  of  the  two  nations  who  did  not  feel  tha  i.e  w  ^ 

morrow  '"  "^      "^  ''"'^  preparation  for  the  groat  day  of  Ihe 

The  space  of  sea  which  was  to  serve  as  the  field  of  battle  is  con- 
Mai  g7T  '""n'^'r"'  °.^^-^^'-P^'  Do-inica,  the  sllnts, and 

•^  s  on?,     T"       f  '"  ^''"^^^'^^  ^"'^  '^^^^^^^'  ^'^^  --ters  abound 
n  shoals  and  very  dangerous  reefs.     The  t^velfth  of  April,  at  siv  in 
the  morning,  the  two  fleets  found  themselves  drawn  up^in  pre    n  e 
of  each  other  but  on  opposite  tacks.     The  wind  at  This  moment 
F;S"'ti  -St  to  southeast,  became  more  favorable  to  the 

English  They  profited  of  it  without  loss  of  tim.  their  van  and 
he  greater  part  of  their  center  ranged  up  to  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  the  enemy,  and  commenced  the  attack  with  unexampled  fury. 
The  action  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night. 
The  other  ships  of  the  center,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  of  the 
rear,  edged  up  successively,  and  took  part  in  the  battle.  Amon<. 
them  was  distinguished  the  Barfleur,  of  ninety  guns,  the  ship  of  ad! 
mual  Hood.  During  this  time  the  Zc!e,  towed  by  the  Astiee  was 
endeavoring  to  gain  Guadaloupe.  ^  '       ' 

Never  did  warriors  the  most  inflamed  with  desire  of  victory  dis- 
play  more  desperate  valor  or  determined  resolution,  than  the  French 
and  English  m  this  memorable  day.     The  broadsides,  from  their  rapid 
succession,  appeared  continual ,  through  the  thick  smoke  that  covered 
the  two  fleets,  nothing  was  seen  but  the  blaze  of  their  guns,  nothing, 
was  heard  but  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  crash  of  the  spar? 
that  were  shivered  into  splinters.     The  Formidable,  admiral  Rod- 
ney  s  shjp,  discharged,  in  the  course  of  this  terrible  conflict,  no  less 
than  eighty  broadsides  ;  the  Ville  de  Paris  an  equal  number.     The 
fight  continued  for  several  hours  without  any  apparent  superiority  of 
success ;  almost  all  the  ships  were  excessively  shattered  ;  the  crews 
were  exhausited  with  fatigue.     From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
action,  the  English,  according  to  their  custom,  had  endeavored  to 
break  the  enemy's  line  of  battle.     But  the  wind  was  not  stron- 
enough;  and  the  French,  perceiving  their  design,  held  firm  and 
repulsed  them  with  vigor.     Meanwhile  the  van  and  center  of  the 
count  de  Grasse  had  suffered  extremely  in  their  rigging,  which  occa- 
s^nne^  a  sensible  retardment  in  the  movements  of  these  two  divisions. 
The  third  commanded  by  M.  de  Bougainville,  not  having  regulated 
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its  maneuvers  by  tliose  of  the  rest  of  the  Jinc,  had  fallen  into  ex- 
treme disorder.     To  this  fatal  event,  which  coi  Id  only  be  imputed 
to  men,  there  soon  succeeded  another,  origmatmg  in  the  contrariety 
of  fortune.    The  wind  became  all  at  once  so  unfavorable  to  the  French 
that  their  sails  filled  aback  ;  it  was  for  the  same  reason  extremely  pro- 
pitious to  the  English.     Rodney  took  advantage  of  it  instantly.     He 
bore  rapidly  down  with  the  Formidable,  the  Namur,  the  Duke  and  the 
Canada,  and  penetrated  through  the  French  line  at  the  post  occupied 
by  the  Glorieux,  which  was  completely  dismasted,  at  the  distance  of 
three  ships  from  the  Ville  de  Paris.     His  other  ships  were  directed 
by  signa!  to  follow  him.     This  order  having  been  executed  with  great 
promptitude,  the  whole  British  fleet  found  itself  to  windward  of  the 
enemy's.     From  this  moment  the  fate  of  the  day  could  no  longer  be 
doubtful.     The  English  wore  round  close  upon  their  adversaries, 
who,  broken  and  in  total  confusion,  could  ill  withstand  an  enemy 
fighting  in  compact  line,  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of  infallible 
victory.     The  French  protracted  their  resistance  only  by  detached 
groups,  or  partial  engagements  of  ship  with  ship.     Their  desperate 
situation,  however,  had  not  yet  abated  their  courage.     They  endeav- 
ored to  re-establish  the  line  to  leeward,  but  all  their  efforts  were  vain, 
though  they  signally  honored  their  misfortune.    The  English  of  pref- 
erence closed  with  those  ships  which  they  judged  unable  to  escape 
them.     The  Canada  engaged  the  Hector,  which  did  not  surrender 
till  after  having  exhausted  all  its  means  of  defense.     The  Centaur 
attacked  the  Cesar ;  they  both  remained  entire.     A  furious  action 
ensued.     The  French  captain  would  not  surrender.     Three  other 
ships  of  war  assailed  him  ;  but  after  his  ship  had  been  battered  to 
pieces,  and  his  ensign-staff  shot  away,  M.  de  Marigny,  who  com- 
manded the  Cesar,  ordered  his  colors  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast,  and 
redoubled  the  fire  of  all  his  batteries.     He  was  slain  ;  his  successor 
defended  himself  with  the  same  courage.     At  length  his  mainmast 
being  fallen,  and  all  his  tackling  destroyed,  he  yielded  to  number. 
The  captain  of  the  Glorieux  did  not  surrender  till  after  the  most  hon- 
orable resistance.     The  Ardent,  after  a  no  less  gallant  defense,  fell 
also  into  the  power  of  the  English.     The  Diademe,  torn  all  to  pieces, 
went  to  the  bottom.     If  all  the  French  captains,  whom  fortune  be- 
trayed  on   this   day,  displayed  an  heroic  bravery,  none  of  them 
deserved  more  lasting  praises  than  the  unfortunate  count  de  Grasse. 
He  seemed  inflexibly  resolved  rather  to  sink  with  his  ship,  than  to  sur- 
render her  to  the  enemy.     Totally  dismasted,  and  admitting  the  water 
on  all  parts,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  after  acombatof  ten  hours,  continued 
to  keep  up  a  terrible  fire  with  starboard  and  larboard  guns.     Captain 
vornwa  hs,  m  the  Canada,  appeared  to  rest  his  glory  upon  reducing 
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her  b«  by  her  very  mass  she  repulsed  all  his  efforts;  six  other 
Bnt.sh  ships  joined  the  Canada,  to  give  the  final  blows  to  he  French 
ndm.ral   but  sUlhn  vain.     Several  of  his  ships  had  attempted  to 

uccor  h.m  ;  at  first  his  two  seconds,  the  Languedoc  and  CoS  onne 
tl^n  the  Pluton  and  the  Triumphant.     But,  Overwhelmed  by  num! 
ber,  the  captams  of  these  ships  had  been  constrained  to  abandon 

hejr  captam-genera  to  all  the  dangers  of  his  position.     The  count 
de  Grasse  found  h.s  last  hope  extinct ;  his  fleet  lately  so  flourish^" 
were  ejther  dispersed  or  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemv,rhi: 

lacmg  with  the  most  admirable  intrepidity  the  repeated  attempts  that 

alternoon.     Admiral  Hood's  approach  in  the  Barfleur,  of  ninety 
guns  did  not  alter  his  determination.     He  bore  a  heavC  fire  from 
him  during  some  time,  without  any  appearance  of  yieldin..-  andTt 
was  not  ti  1  after  a  dreadful  destruction  of  his  people  thai  he  con- 
.sented  at  last  to  strike.     He  and  two  more  were^he  only  ml  left 
standing  upon  the  upper  deck.     Thus  fell  into  the  handT  of  he 
English  the  Vi  le  de  Paris,  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  feiresi 
ornaments  of  the  French  marine.     This  magnificent  ship  had  been 
presented  to  Louis  XV.  by  his  capital,  at  thf  epoch  of  the  disasters 
occas.oned  by  the  war  of  Canada.    It  had  cost  fiur  millions  of  l"  e 
Thirty-six  chests  of  money,  and  the  whole  train  of  artillery,  intended 
for  the  attack  on  Jamaica,  became  the  prey  of  the  vicLs.     The 
English  lost  in  this  battle,  and  in  that  of  the  ninth,  upwards  of  a 
housand  men.     The  loss  of  the  French  was  much  more  consid-.r! 

reir^Mh.        .        p'"^  P"T''''-     ^^' ^'''  ^^^  '»  Particular  to 
regret  the  captams  Bayne  and  Blair  of  the  Alfred  and  Aison.     Lord 

Robert  Manners,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Granby,  a  young  man  of  the 
greatest  promise,  survived  his  wounds  but  a  short  time.     This  day 
cost  life  to  SIX  captains  of  French  ships;  among  whom  were  the 
viscount  d  Escars  and  M.  de  la  Clocheterie ;   the  firJt  of  the  GlorLux 
the  second  of  the  Hercule.  ^Jiorieux, 

To  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  admiral  Rodney  would  have 
wished  to  pursue  the  enemy  after  the  battle.  But  as'  it  grew  dark 
he  thought  It  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his  prizes,  and  to  afford 
time  for  inquiring  mto  the  condition  of  the  ships  that  had  suffered 
in  the  action,  to  bring  to  for  the  night.  The  following  mornin^r  he 
was  stdl  detained  upon  the  coasts  of  Guadaloupe  by  a  calm,  which 
as  ted  three  days.  Having  at  length  examined  L  b'ays  and  harbot 
of  the  neighboring  French  islands,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  ene- 
my had  sailed  to  leeward,  Rodney  dispatched  sir  Samuel  Hood,  who.Q 
aivision  being  in  the  rear,  and  coming  up  late,  had  suffered  but  littie 
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in  the  battle,  to  the  west  end  of  Si.  Domingo,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  pick  up  some  of  their  disabled  ships.  Hood  was 
afterwards  to  repair  to  Cape  Tibcron,  where  admiral  Rodney  had 
appointed  to  meet  him  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet. 

With  the  exception  of  some  French  ships,  which  M.  de  Bougainville 
conducted  to  St.  Eustatius  to  be  repaired,  all  the  others  under  the 
marquis  de  Vaudrcuil,  keeping  together  in  a  body,  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Cape  Francois.  In  the  meantime,  admiral  Hood  had 
arrived  in  the  waters  of  St.  Domingo,  -and  while  cruising  in  the 
Mora  passage,  which  separates  that  island  from  Porto  Rico,  he  de- 
scried four  sail  of  French  vessels,  two  of  the  line,  and  two  of  less 
force.  These  were  the  Jason  and  Caton,  which  were  returning  from 
the  anchorage  of  Guadaloupe,  with  the  frigate  Aimable  and  the  sloop 
of  war  Ceres.  Their  captains  were  not  informed  of  the  action  of 
the  twelfth  of  April,  and  were  pursuing  their  voyage  in  full  security. 
They  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  squadron  of  sir  Samuel  Hood,  who 
had  little  dlfSculty  in  forcing  them  to  surrender.  A  fifth  sail,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  distance,  had  the  fortune  to  escape  the  pursuit 
of  the  English  by  an  unexpected  shift  of  wind  in  her  favor.  Thuy 
the  French  loss  amounted  to  eight  ships  of  the  line ;  but  the  Diadenic 
having  been  suak,  and  the  Cesar  having  blown  up,  there  remained 
but  six  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  as  trophies  of  their  victory. 

Admiral  Hood  rejoined  sir  George  Rodney  off  Cape  Tiberon ; 
'the  latter  then  proceeded  with  the  disabled  ships  and  the  prizes  to 
Jamaica.  The  former  remained,  with  twenty-five  ships  that  had 
suffered  the  least,  in  the  waters  of  St.  Domingo,  to  watch  the  enemy, 
and  prevent  him  from  attempting  any  expedition  of  importance 
against  the  British  possessions.  Though  discouraged  by  the  check 
which  they  had  just  received,  the  allies  were  still  formidable.  They 
had  at  Cape  Francois  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  and  sixteen  Spanish,  commanded  by  don  Solano. 
Their  land  forces  amounted  to  near  twenty  thousand  men.  Tliey 
relinquished,  however,  the  enterprise  of  Jamaica,  and  indeed  every 
sort  of  attempt  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Spaniards  returned  to  the 
Ilavanna.  Some  French  ships  took  under  their  guard  a  convoy  of 
merchantmen,  and  arrived  in  Europe  without  accident.  The  mar 
quis  de  Vaudreuil  repaired  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  the  ports  of 
North  America.  Thus  ended  the  projects  against  Jamaica,  and  all 
this  campaign  in  the  West  Indies.  It  produced  afterwards  one  only 
event ;  the  Bahama  islands,  which  had  hitherto  served  as  a  shelter 
for  British  privateers,  surrcnden  d  the  sixth  of  ]\fay  to  the  Spanish 
arms.  The  French  obtained  also  another  success  in  the  most  north 
ern  regions  of  America ;  a  feeble  compensation  of  their  late  losses 
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The  murquis  dc  Vandrcuil,  a  little  before  his  departure  for  the  Unit- 
ed States,  had  detached  M.  dc  la  Peyrousc,  with  the  ship  of  war 
Sceptre,  and  the  frigates  Astrcc  and  Engageante.  His  instruction, 
were  to  repair  to  Hudson's  bay,  and  do  a!)  the  Iiarm  possible  to  the 
establishments  of  the  British  northwest  company.  The  expedition 
succeeded  completely  ;  the  English  estimated  the  damage  he  caused 
them  at  seven  millions  of  livres.     It  was  much  more  remarkable 

lor  the  almost  msurmountable  obstacles  which  the  nature  of  the  places 
and  chmato  presented  to  the  F.ench,than  for  the  resistance  of  their 
enemies,  whom  they  surpri^^ed  in  full  security  and  without  defense 
1  he  coasts  were  difficult  and  little  known,  and  the  shoals  verv  dan- 
gerous. Though  it  was  only  the  last  of  July  when  the  ships  of  the 
expedition  arrived  in  Hudson's  bay,  yet  the  cold  was  already  so 
rigorous  there,  and  the  masses  of  floating  ice  so  numerous,  that  thev 
were  very  near  being  shut  up  for  the  winter  in  those  bleak  and  dis- 
mal regions. 

In  the  meantime,  admiral  Rodney  had  repaired  to  Jamaica-  h- 
had  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  port  of  Kingston.     The  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  crowded  with  eagerness  to  behold  their  deliverer 
^Kl  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  victorious  and  of  the  captured  ships' 
But  no  object  more  excited  their  curiosity,  than  the  French  admiral 
h>.mse.f,  who,  already  become  illustrious  by  grea^  success  in  America, 
and  ready  but  now  to  fall  upon  their  island  at  tne  head  of  the  most 
formidable  armament,  appeared  there  at  present  as  a  memorable 
example  of  the  caprices  of  fortune.     The  victory  of  Rodney  and  the 
exultation  of  the  colonists  did  not,  however,  cause  them  to  foro-et 
what  generosity  exacted  of  them  towards  an  unfortunate  encrny. 
Ihcy  loaded  him  with  all  the  attentions  which  they  judged  suitable 
to  console  him.  ■'  j     o 

Meanwhile,  before  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  twelfth  oi:  A'm] 
Jiad  reached  England,  admiral  Pigot  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  West  India  fleet,  in  the  room  of  Rodney.     The  l->tl"i 
obeyed  without  delay,  and  departed  for  Europe  after  havin-"^,;. 
barked  the  count  de  Grasse  in  the  homeward  bound  Jamaica  convVv 
The  odious  pillage  committed  at  St.  Eustatius,  had  brought  Rodney 
into  great  discredit  with  the  public.     His  conduct  had  been  c^n'^urod 
with  extreme  asperity  even  in  parliament.     The  complaints  which 
ara.e  on  all  parts  against  this  admiral,  r-.ght  have  contributed  no  le--. 
to  his  .;^call  than  his  attachment  to  th.-  party  in  opposition  tomLii:- 
ers      Lut  when  arrived  in  Engl.-uul,  he  answered  his  accusers  oniv 
by  showing  them  the  count  do  Grasse  prisoner.     Immediatclv.  the 
mfaraous  spoil.r  of  St.  Eustatius  bccnn-e  the  idol  of  the  nation 
those  same  mdividuals,  who  liad  inveighed  agaipsthim  vith  fh-  p-o,t 
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vehemence,  showed  themselves  tlie  most  forward  to  load  him  with 
panegyric  in  the  same  measure. 

The  count  de  Grasso  encountered  in  England  the  most  honorable 
reception  ;  he  owed  it  perhaps  as  much  to  ostentation  as  to  politeness. 
As  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  London,  he  was  presented  to  the  kin«r, 
and  waited  on  by  all  the  great.     The  people  assembled  in  throngs 
before  the  hotel  where  he  lodged ;  forced  to  appear  at  the  balcony,  the 
multitude  greeted  him  with  loud  acclamations,  and  applauses  without 
end.     They  called  him  the  brave,  the  valiant  Frenchman.     Such  is 
the  fascination  of  courage  even  in  an  enemy  !     In  the  public  places 
where  the  count  made  his  appearance,  numerous  crowds  gathered 
about  him,  not  to  insult  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  pay  him  homage. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  London  seemed  to  redouble,  wh^en 
It  was  generally  agreed  to  find  him  an  English  physiognomy'.     He 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  have  his  portrait  painted  ;  copies  of  it 
were   profusely  distributed   throughout   the   country ;   and    who- 
ever was  without  it,  exposed  himself  to  be  accounted  a  bad  patriot. 
.Admiral  Rodney  was  created  an  English  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Rodney.     Hood  w.%s  honored  with  an  Irish  peerage ;  Drake  and 
Affleck  with  baronetaijes. 

The  grief  which  the  news  of  the  disaster  of  the  twelfth  of  April 
produced  in  France,  was  the  more  profound,  as  it  immediately 
succeeded  the  most  sanguine  hope.  But  the  French,  constant  in 
their  gayety,  and  intrepid  by  their  nature,  rapidly  lose  impressions  of 
sadness ;  they  soon  resumed  courage.     The  king  was  the  first  to  "i 
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tlie  example  of  firmness  ;  it  was  imitated  by  all  France.  In  order 
to  repair  the  losses  of  his  marine,  the  monarch  ordered  the  immediate 
construction  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  of  one  hundred  and  ten, 
eighty,  and  seventy-four  guns.  The  counts  de  Provence  and  d' Ar ' 
tois,  his  brothers,  offered  him  each  one  of  eighty;  the  prince  ot 
Conde  one  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  in  the  name  of  the  states  of 
Burgundy.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  with  the  six  corps  of  re- 
tailers  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  of  Bordeaux, 
of  Lyons,  resolved  with  the  same  zeal  to  furnish  to  the  state  each  a 
ship  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns.  The  receivers-general  of  th(! 
revenue,  t!io  farmers-general,  and  other  financial  companies,  oficred 
to  advance  considerable  sums,  AH  these  offers  were  accepted,  but 
not  those  which  patriotism  had  dictated  to  private  citizens  ;  the  king, 
not  willing  to  increase  the  burdens  that  already  weiglied  upon  his 
people,  ordered  the  sums  which  had  been  subscribed  or  a-ivanccd 
by  particulars,  to  be  placed  again  at  their  disposal,  ThuL  the  ardent 
zeal  which  manifested  Urxlf  in  all  parts  towards  theoonritrv  and  the 
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whence  it  drew  its  principal  a  me^t      Th'  T    •"  '^°f  ^«""tr,es 

Admiral  Howe  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  that  fortre,,     V.  ■ 
were  the  conjectures  of  men  respecting  the  sle     of  hislr,"' 

lujitLiboi  me  allies.     *  rom  the  summ  t  of  nis  rnnk  T?n:^*        •.  j 

tr  „  ^        memoraUe  events  that  ensued,  it  appears  to 
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US  necessary  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  places,  and  of  th© 
works  within  and  without  the  citadel ;  and  to  trace  an  outhne  of  the 
plans  and  preparations  of  the  besiegers. 

The  fortress  of  Gibraltar  is  seated  upon  a  rock  which  projects  in 
the  form  of  a  tongue  for  the  space  of  a  league,  from  north  to  south, 
out  of  the  continent  of  Spain,  and  which  is  terminated  by  a  promon- 
tory called  the  point  of  Europe.     The  top  of  this  rock  is  elevated  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Its  eastern  flank,  or  that 
which  looks  towards  the  Mediterranean,  is  entirely  composed  of  a 
living  rock,  and  so  perpendicularly  steep  as  to  be  absolutely  inacces- 
sible.    The  point  of  Europe,  which  is  also  of  solid  rock,  slopes  and 
terminates  in  an  esplanade,  which  rises  twenty  feet  above  the  sea ; 
here  the  English  had  planted  a  battery  of  twenty  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery.     Behind  this  point  the  promontory  dilates,  and  there  is 
formed  a  second  esplanade,  which  overlooks  the  first,  and  affords 
space  enough  for  the  troops  of  the  garrison  to  parade  in  without  diffi- 
culty.    As  the  decHvity  is  gentle,  and  of  easy  access,  tix;  English 
have  made  cuts  in  the  rock  in  front,  and  surrounded  the  platform  with 
a  wall  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  as  many  in  thickness,  copiously  fur- 
nished with  artillery.     Within  this  platform  they  have  constructed, 
besides,  an  intrenched  camp,  which  offers  them  a  secure  retreat  in 
case  they  should  be  driven  from  their  outer  works.     From  this  post 
they  communicate  with  another  still  more  elevated,  and  situated 
among  steep  and  irregular  masses  ;  here  the  besieged  had  established 
their  camp.     Upon  the  western  flank  of  the  promontory,  and  upon 
the  seashore,  the  town  of  Gibraltar  itself  occupied  a  long  and  narrow 
space.     It  had  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  artillery,  in  one 
of  the  preceding  attacks.     It  is  closed  on  the  south  by  a  wall,  on  the 
north  by  an  ancient  fortification  called  the  castle  of  the  Moors, ;  nd  in 
front,  next  the  sea,  by  a  parapet  sixteen  feet  thick,  and  furnished 
from  distance  to  distance  with  batteries,  which  fire  level  with  the 
water.     Behind  the  town,  the  mountain  rises  abruptly  quite  to  its 
summit.     The  English,  for  the  greater  security  of  this  part,  have 
constructed  two  other  works,  which  projtct  considerably  into  the  sea. 
Both  are  armed  with  formidable  batteries.     The  first,  which  looks  to 
the  north,  is  called  the  Old  Mole  ;  the  second  the  New  Mole.     Not 
content  with  these  defenses,  they  have  erected  in  front  of  the  castle  of 
the  Moors,  and  of  Old  Mole,  another  work  consisting  in  two  bastions, 
connected  by  a  curtain,  of  which  the  scarp  and  covered  way,  being 
well  countermined  throughout,  are  very  difficult  to  mine.  The  object 
of  this  construction  is  to  sweep,  by  a  raking  fire,  that  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  runs  between  the  rock  and  the  sea,  and  which  forms  the 
only  conimunicatio  1  of  the  Spanish  continent  with  the  fortrrss      In 
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the  front  of  tins  work,  the  water  of  the  sea  had  been  introduced  br 
means  of  dikes  and  sluices,  wl,ich,  forming  a  pool  or  fen,  adds  much 
10  the  strength  of  this  part.    The  north  side,  or  that  which  faces 
Spam,  IS  by  far  the  loftiest  flank  of  the  rock.     It  fronts  the  camp  of 
bt  Koch,  and  presents  upon  all  its  surface  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
batteries  which  descend  in  tiers  towards  the  Spanish  camp.     Thus 
art  had  combined  with  nature  to  make  of  this  immense  rock  an  im- 
pregnable  citadel.     Between  the  promontory  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
coast  of  Spain,  lies,  towards  the  west,  a  deep  gap  filled  by  the  waters 
of  the  sea  ;  it  is  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  or  of  Algesiras.     The  port  and 
city  ot  this  name  are  situated  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
Ihs  garrison  of  Algesiras  amounted  to  little  over  seven  thousand 
men  with  about  twohundred  and  fifty  officers.    Such  was  the  nature 
ot  that  rock,  against  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  displayed  the 
greatest  part  of  its  forces,  and  invoked  besides  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  France.     This  enterprise  was  the  object  of  the  most  ardent 
-wishes  of  Charles  III. ;  he  considered  the  honor  of  his  crown  aa 
deeply  mterested  in  its  success.     The  king  of  France  likewise  saw 
in  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar  the  termination  of  the  war.     In  order 
to  push  the  operations  of  the  siege  and  secure  its  success,  the  con- 
duct of  ,t  was  committed  to  the  duke  de  Crillon  ;  the  public  opinion 
de^gnated  the  victor  of  Minorca  as  the  conqueror  of  Gibraltar 

The  preparations  directed  against  this  place  exceeded  every  thin* 
that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  like  circumstances.     Upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  eighty-lhree  thousand  bar- 
rels of  powder,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  bombs  and  balls,  were 
destined  to  batter  the  works  of  the  English.     Forty  gunboats,  with 
as  rnany  bomb  ketches,  were  to  open  their  fire  on  the  side  of  the  bay 
under  cover  of  a  formidable  fleet  of  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  twelve 
trench  the  others  Spanish.     Frigates  and  light  vessels  hovered  in 
Iront  of  this  line,  m  waiting  to  carry  succor  wherever  it  might  be 
wanted      Upwards  of  three  hundred  large  boats  had  been  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  Spain,  which  came  to  join  the  immense  number 
already  in  the  bay  of  Algesh-as.     It  was  intended  to  employ  them 
during  the  attack,  m  carrying  munitions  and  necessaries  to  the  ships 
of  war,  and  in  landing  the  troops  as  soon  as  the  works  should  be 
rumed.     Norwere  the  preparations  by  land  inferiorto  those  that  were 
madeby  sea.  The  Spaniards  had  already  advanced  by  sap;  and  their 
lines  as  soon  as  they  were  terminated,  presented  an  astonishing 
number  of  batteries  of  heavy  artillery.     Twelve  thousand  French 
troops  were  brought  to  diffuse  their  peculiar  vivacity  and  animation 
through  the  Spanish  army,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  to  be  dpHvpd 
from  the  example  and  exertions  of  their  supc  rior  discipline  and  expo- 
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lience.  At  sight  of  thn  immense  warlike  apparatus  assembled  against 
the  place,  and  of  the  ardor  manifested  by  the  soldiers,  the  generals 
who  directed  the  siege  considered  themselves  as  so  sure  of  success, 
that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  ordering,  without  further  delay,  a 
general  assault.  They  had  resolved,  that  while  the  land  forces  should 
assail  the  fortress  on  t!';  ^'  i-  .1  Jh;  isthmus,  the  fleet  should  batter 
it  upon  all  the  poirt^i  contiuuooi  to  the  sea.  They  hoped  that  the 
garrison,  already  little  numerous,  experiencing  besides  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  dead  and  wounded,  would  be  totally  incapable  of  sufficing  for 
the  defense  of  so  extensive  works.  The  loss  of  some  thousands  of 
men,  and  several  ships  of  the  line,  would  have  seemed  to  the  be- 
siegers but  a  slender  price  for  so  inf^  t'-i .'.  \v  .  conquest.  Mean- 
while, the  project  of  an  attack  by  main  force  was  not  adopted  by  all 
the  members  of  the  council.  Those  who  blamed  its  temerity, 
observed,  that  until  the  defenses  of  the  place  on  the  land  side  were 
entirely  prostrated,  to  attempt  the  assault  would  be  sending  the 
troops  to  a  certain  death,  without  any  hope  of  success.  On  the  part 
of  the  sea,  they  showed  that  an  attack  would  be  attended  with  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  the  ships,  without  producing  the  smallest 
effect  upon  the  fortress.  '  Nevertheless,'  they  added,  '  as  a  simple 
attack  by  land  must  necessarily  be  fruitless,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
a  kind  of  ships  could  be  procured  more  capable  of  resisting  artillery 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  construction.'  It  could  not  be  expected  to 
carry  Gibraltar  by  an  attack  of  short  duration  ;  but  was  it  possible 
to  prolong  it  without  hazarding  the  ruin  of  the  fleet  ?  This  considera- 
tion occupied  the  thought  of  several  men  of  talents.  They  present- 
ed plans  of  various  inventions,  all  having  for  object  to  facilitate  the 
battering  of  the  fortress  on  the  part  of  the  sea.  These  schemes 
were  examined  with  extreme  attention.  Several  were  rejected  as 
incompetent  to  the  purpose  in  view,  none  as  too  expensive.  At 
length,  after  long  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
chevalier  d'Arcon,  a  French  engineer  of  high  note  ;  it  was  thought 
ingenious  and  infallible.  His  project  went  to  the  construction  of 
floating  batteries,  or  ships,  upon  such  a  principle,  that  they  could  nei- 
ther be  sunk  nor  fired.  The  first  of  these  properties  was  to  be 
acquired  by  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  timber,  with  which  their 
keels  and  bottoms  were  to  be  fortified  ;  the  second,  by  securing  the 
sides  of  the  ships,  wherever  they  were  exposed  to  shot,  with  a  strong 
wall,  composed  of  timber  and  cork,  a  long  time  soaked  in  water,  and 
including  between  a  large  body  of  wet  sand.  But  the  ingenious 
projector,  not  being  yet  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  wishing  to  render 
it  more  proof  against  the  redhot  shot  from  the  fortress,  executed  a 
contrivance  for  communicating  water  in  every  direction  to  restrain 
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1(8  cflbct.  In  ,m,tatin„  of  tho  circulation  of  the  biood  in  a  livins 
body,  a  great  vancly  of  pipe,  and  canaU  perforated  all  tl"  »o  d 

water  was  to  be  conveyed  to  every  part  of  tho  vessels ;  a  number  of 
pumps  being  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  an  unlimiloj  supp^  Bv 
this  means,  ,t  was  expected  that  the  re,lhot  shot  would  operate  to 

thlrot/'  w  '1 7"  '"'"''"'.■  "'  ""=  '"'y  -"<'"  of  euttin/tCgh 
those  pip,    would  procure  Its  immediate  extinction 

I  o  protect  his  floating  batteries  from  bombs,  and  the  men  at  tlio 
ba  tenes  from  grape  or  descending  shot,  the  chevalier  d'A  con  1  ad 
con  rived  a  hanging  roof,  which  was  to  be  worked  up  and  down  whh 
eases  »nd  at  pleasure.  The  roof  was  composed  of  a  stron.  rC 
work  netting,  laid  over  will,  a  thick  covering  of  wet  hides  wliS 
shiping  position  W.S  calculated  to  prevent  the  shells  from  lodgC  and 

tins  scaffolding  was  constructed  upon  the  hulks  of  great  ships  from 

required  by  the  plan.  There  were  ten  of  these  floating  batteries- 
they  were  armed  in  all  with  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  pieces  ohelW' 
b  ass  cannon,  that  were  mounted  ;  and  something  abou,  half "h^ 
number  of  spare  guns  were  kept  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  ,ho"e 
wh  h  might  be  overheated,  „r  otherwise  disabled  in  action.  The 
Pa  tora  alone,  which  was  thr  largest,  carried  twenty-four  in  batterT 

pnnce  of  .Nassau,  and  the  Paula,  which  was  also  one  of  the  stoutest 
mo,  nted  a  no  less  numerous  axtillery.  That  its  fire  might  norbe 
slackened  by  losses  in  dead  or  wounded,  thirty-six  men,  as  well 
Spaniards  as  French,  were  allotted  to  .lie  service  of  each  01^0 
Ihe  command  ,.f  this  flotilla  had  been  confided  to  admiraTr„" 
Moreno,  a  seaman  of  equal  valor  and  ability,  who  h.  d  served  wi^h 
distinction  at  the  siege  of  Port  Mahon.     The  vast  b.  Ik  of  the  bl^ 

we'!"f,  r.  '  "■"ff™'"'  '""P'"'""* '"  ">«'  construction,  and  the 
weight  of  their  artillery,  seemed  hkely  to  render  them  extremely 
heavy  and  unmanageable.  They  were,  however,  rigged  with  so  much 
skill  and  ingenuity.  •  ,at  t,K,v  executed  their  va'riouf  evolutions  wih 
all  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  frigates. 

When  all  these  preparations  were  completed,  there  were  few  per- 
sons m  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  who  d.d  not  consider  the  fall  of  a 
place  so  vigorously  attacked  as  inevitable.     It  was  at  this  epoch 
towards  the  nnddle  of  August,  that  two  French  prince   a  rivS  at 

turbo?  Tr  r'T'r/  '""^  ^^""*  <i'Artois,rnd  the Tke  de 
Bourbon.  The  object  of  their  mission  was  to  animate  the  troops  by 
their  presence,  and  that  thov  m;«i|t  th-m<^P^h>^~  --^    •    -        •         % 

"••  ■•••o'-  u«vmseive:i  cume  in  lor  a  snare  of 
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the  glory  of  so  <!ignnl  and  illustrious  nn  enterprise.  Tho  army 
were  impatient  to  receive  the  signal  of  attack  ;  their  ardor  had  more 
need  of  restraint  than  incitement.  So  sanguine  was  the  general 
hope,  that  the  duke  de  Crillon  was  thought  extremely  cautious  of 
ha/.arding  an  opinion,  when  he  allowed  so  long  a  term  as  fourteen 
days  to  the  certainty  of  being  in  possession  of  Gibraltar.  Twenty- 
four  hours  appeared  more  than  sufficient. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  princes  afforded  an  oj)portunity  for  tho 
display  of  that  politeness,  and  the  exercise  of  those  humani/.ed  atten- 
tions and  civilities,  by  which  the  refined  manners  of  modern  Europe 
have  tended  so  much  to  divest  war  of  many  parts  of  its  ancient 
.lavage  barbarity.  The  Spaniards  had  intercepted  some  packets, 
containing  a  number  of  letters  directed  to  the  officers  in  Gibraltar, 
and  had  transmitted  them  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  they  lay 
at  the  time  that  the  count  d'Artois  arrived  at  that  capital.  Tho 
French  prince  obtained  the  packets  from  the  king,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  the  camp,  had  them  forwarded  to  their  address.  The  duke  do 
Crillon  sent  with  them  a  letter  to  general  Elliot,  in  which,  besides 
informing  him  of  this  particular  mark  of  attention  shown  by  the  count 
d'Artois,  he  farther  acquainted  him  that  he  was  charged  by  the 
French  princes,  respectively,  to  convey  to  the  general  the  strongest 
expressions  of  their  regard  and  esteem  for  his  person  and  character. 
He  requested,  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  that  he  would  accept  of  a 
present  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  for  his  own  use,  which  accompanied 
the  letter,  and  of  some  ice  and  partridges  for  the  gentlemen  of  his 
household ;  farther  entreating,  that  as  he  knew  the  general  lived 
entirely  upon  vegetables,  he  would  acquaint  him  with  the  particular 
kinds  which  he  liked  best,  with  a  view  to  his  regular  supply.  Gene- 
ral Elliot  answered  witli  the  same  politeness ;  he  returned  many 
thanks  to  the  princes  and  the  duke  de  Crillon,  for  the  flattering 
attentions  they  were  pleased  to  show  him.  But  he  informed  tlie 
duke  that  in  accepting  the  present,  he  had  broken  through  a  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  invariably  adhered  to  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  which  was,  never  to  receive,  or  to  procure  by  any  means 
whatever,  any  provisions  or  other  commodity  for  his  own  private  use ; 
and  that  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor,  to  partake  of  both  plenty  and 
scarcity,  in  common  with  the  lowest  of  his  brave  fellow-soldiers.  He 
therefore  entreated  the  duke  not  to  heap  any  more  favors  of  the 
same  kind  upon  him,  as  he  could  not  in  future  apply  them  to  his 
own  use.  This  exchange  of  courtesies  was  deemed  worthy  of  their 
authors,  and  of  the  sovereigns  they  represented. 

But  while  these  civilities  were  passing,  as  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  the  dispositions  were  in  process  for  redoubling  the  horrors  of 
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war.     E  hot  had  h.thcrto  observed  in  a  sort  of  inaction  the  nropara 

port  of  Algcsiras  the  enormous  masses  of  the  flouting  batteries      If 
h  s  courage  was  not  shaken,  ho  could  not,  however,  but  feelatfast  a 

t rS'of  7h"'"^P'"'     '"  ''''  "--^-"ty  as  lo  what  m  X 
tl^^e  effect  of  those  new  nivented  machines,  prudence  urged  l^n.  to 

dit  i  "'rrn"r"  ^"P"^^'^"  ''''  ^'^  -'-''^t-'  to^Iude    nd 

Ue  valor"    .^""'"^'"^'  '"r'"'""'  '"  "'^  ^^'^"S^*^  «f  »h«  P'"<^e,  and 
the  valor  of  h.s  garrison,  he  was  un.ler  no  apprehension  for  the  ssuo 
of  he  approachmg  attack.     He  did  more  ;  he  resolved  to  ant icipa"o 
.t,  by  attackmg  lumself.     The  besiegers  had  pushed  thei  wor     S 
o  nmch  Chgence  that  some  of  them  were  alreadv  far  a<l  a.rce 
towards  the  fortress.     The  governor  determined  to  try  how  for  a 
vigorous  cannonade  and  bombardment  with  redhot  ball.^  carcasses 
and  shels,  might  operate  to  their  destruction.     A  po  verfuT  and 
adnnrably  d.rected  firing  accordingly  commenced  fronUhe^^  il 

tenovTo^^^;^'^^""^""«""^^'"^•^^^  ^y 

ten  o  clock  he  Mahon  battery,  with  another  adjoining  to  it,  were  in 
flames ;  and  by  five  m  the  evening  were  entirely  consumed,  togethe" 
w.th  their  gun-carr.ages,  platforms  and  magazines,  although  thcflate 

were  bo,b  proof.  A  great  part  of  the  communiiationslo  tt 
ern  parallel,  and  of  the  trenches  and  parapet  for  musketry  were 
hkew.se  destroyed  ;  and  a  large  battery  near' the  bay  suffered^  les! 
sively  ;  the  works  were  on  fire  in  fifty  places  at  the  sLe  ins^t  t 
was  not  wuhout  extreme  exertions  and  considerable  loss  |"u'  the 
besiegers  at  length  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  pre! 
servmg  their  works  from  total  destruction.  ^ 

This  afTront  was  so  much  resented  by  the  duke  de  Crillon   that 

having  pressed  the  reparation  of  his  works  during  the  ni^lt  he 

unmasked  all  his  batteries  by  break  of  day  on  the  following^morn- 

r^  ;  they  mounted  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  pieces  of  cannon 

and  mortars,  and  continued  to  pour  their  fire  of  shot  and  shells,  w  7 

out  intermission,  upon  the  garrison,  through  the  whole  course  of  tl^ 

day.     At  the  same  time,  a  part  of  the  fleet,  taking  the  advantac^e  of 

a  fa  ^orable  wmd,  dropped  down  from  the  Orange  Grove  at  the  head 

at  the  Old  Mole  and  the  adjoining  bastions,  continuingtheir  cannon- 

r  ;^        Z  A  ""'^  ^  '■""  *^  ^^^  ^^«t^^r<l  of  the  rock,  and 

the  admiral  leading  came  to  the  attack  of  the  batteries  on  the  point, 
and  under  a  very  slow  sail,  commenced  a  heavy  fire  with  all  thei^ 
guns     But  these  combined  efforts  did  very  little  harm  to  the  besieg- 
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ed.     There  prevailed  for  some  days  a  calm,  wliich  was  soon  to  be 
interrupted  by  a  most  sanguinary  combat. 

The  thirteenth  of  September  was  destined  to  witness  an  ever 
memorable  conflict.     History,  in  effect,  presents  nothing  more  terri- 
ble for  the  desperate  fierceness  and  resolution  of  the  tWo  parties,  nor 
more  singular  for  the  species  of  arms,  nor  more  glorious  for  the 
humanity  manifested  by  the  conquerors.     The  season  beginninc^  to 
be  late,  and  aJmiral  Howe  approaching  with  intent  to  re-victual  Gib- 
raltar, the  allied  commanders  felt  the  necessity  of  precipitatincr  the 
attack  they  meditated.     According  to  the  plan  agreed  upon^  the 
artillery  of  the  lines,  the  floating  batteries,  the  ships  of  war  and  gun- 
boats were  to  attack  the  place  upon  all  points  at  once.     While  the 
cannon,  mortars  and  howitzers  of  the  isthmus  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
on  the  land  side,  it  was  intended  that  the  floating  batteries  should 
direct  their  fire  against  the  works  which  commanded  the  bay  takin« 
th.3ir  station  in  front  of  the  Old  Mole.     At  the  same  time,  the  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  with  the  bomb-ketches,  taking  post  on  the  two 
flanks  of  the  line  of  battering  ships,  were  to  enfilade  the  British 
arUllery  which  defended  the  fortifications   constructed   upon  the 
margin  of  the  sea.     As  to  the  fleet,  it  was  destined  to  concur  no  less 
efllectually  to  the  attack,  according  to  the  wind  or  the  necessity  of 
the  service.     In  this  manner,  the  fortress  would  be  battered  simulta 
neously  by  four  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  without  includin'^  the 
artillery  afloat.  " 

General  Elliot,  on  his  part,  had  neglected  nothing  that  could  ena- 
ble him  to  make  a  vigorous  defense.     The  soldiers  were  at  their 
posts,  the  artillerists  at  their  places  with  lighted  matches  ;  nujneious 
furnaces  were  prepared  for  heating  the  shot.     At  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  ten  battering  ships,  under  the  conduct  of  admiral  don  Mo- 
reno, put  themselve-  in  motion.     Between  nine  and  ton  ihey  came 
to  an  anchor,  being  moored  in  a  liwe,  at  moderate  distances,  f-om 
the  Old  to  the  New  Mole,  lying  parallel  to  the  rock,  and  at  about 
nme  hundred  yards  distance.     The  admiral's  ship  was  stationed 
opposite  the  king's  bastion  ;  and  the  others  took  their  appoijited 
places  successively,  and  ivith  great  regularity,  on  his  right  and  left. 
The  cannonade  and  bombardment,  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  directions, 
from  the  isthmus,  the  sea,  and  the  various  works  of  the  fortress,  was 
not  only  tremendous,  but  beyond  example.    The  prodigious  showers 
of  redhot  balls,  of  bombs,  and  of  carcasses,  which  filled  the  air,  and 
were  without  intermission  thrown  to  every  point  of  the  various 
attacks,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  the  garrison,  astonished  even 
the  commanders  of  the  allied  forces.     The  battering  ships,  however, 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  vengeance,  as  tlisy  were  of 
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apprehension,  to  the  garrison  ;  but  such  was  the  excellence  of  Iheir 
construction  that  they  not  only  resisted  this  terrible  fire,  but  answer 
ed  It  with  equal  fury  ;  and  already  they  had  operated  a  breach  in 
the  works  of  the  Old  Mole.     The  result  of  so  many  mutual  efforts 
seemed  for  a  long  time  uncertain.     At  length,  however,  some  .moke 
began  to  issue  from  the  upper  part  of  the  battering  ships  Pastora  and 
1  alia  Fiedra.     It  was  caused  by  some  redhot  balls,  which  had  pr  ne- 
trated  so  far  into  their  sides,  that  they  could  not  be  extinguished  by 
the  water  of  the  internal  canals.     They  had  set  fire  to  the  contiguous 
parts,  which  after  smouldering  for  some  time,  suddenly  broke  out  in 
flames.     The   men    were  seen,  at   the  hazard  of  life,   using  fire 
engines,  and  pourmg  water  into  the  shot-holes.     This  fire   though 
kept   under  during  the  continuance  of  daylight,  could  never  be 
thoroughly  subdued.     The  disorder  in  these  two  commanding  ships 
in  the  center,  affected  the  whole  hne  of  attack ;  and  by  the  eveninxr 
the  hre  from  the  fortress  had  gained  a  decided  superiority.     The  fire 
was  continued  from  the  batteries  in  the  fortress  with  equal  vi^or 
through  the  night,  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first  two 
batteries  were  in  flames,  and  the  others  visibly  on  fire,  whether  by 
the  effect  of  the  redhot  shot,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  pretended,  that 
they  were  purposely  set  on  fire,  when  it  appeared  no  longer  possible 
to  save  them.     The  confusion  was  now  extreme.     Rockets  were 
continually  thrown  up  by  each  of  the  ships,  as  signals  to  the  fleet  of 
their  distress  and  danger.     These  signals  were  immediately  answer- 
ed, and  all  means  used  by  the  fleet  to  afford  the  assistance  they 
required  ;  but  as  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  remove  the  batterin^r 
ships,  their  endeavors  were  only  directed  to  bringing  off  the  men      A 
great  number  of  boats  were  accordingly  employed,  and  great  intre- 
pidity displayed,  in  the  attempts  for  this  purpose  ;  the  danger  from 
the  burning  vessels,  filled  as  they  were  with  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion  appearing  no  less  dreadful  than  the  fire  f.om  the  garrison 
terrible  as  that  was,  since  the  light  thrown  out  on  all  sides  by  the 
flames  afforded  the  utmost  precision  in  its  direction.     Never  per- 
haps,  has  a  more  deplorable  spectacle  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
men.     The  thick  darkness  which  coAered  the  land  and  waters  in  the 
distance  contrasted  with  the  frightful  glare  of  the  flames  which  de- 
voured  so  many  victims  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  artillery  their 
dolorous  cries  were  audible.     A  new  incident  occurred  to  interrupt 
the  attempts  that  were  made  for  their  rescue,  and  to  complete  the 
general  confusion  and  destruction.     Captnn  Curtis,  a  seaman  as 
able  as  he  was  adventurous,  advanced  at  this  moment  with  twelve 
gunboats, eachcarrying  one  eighteen  or  twenty-four  pounder.     Thev 
nau  been  constructed  to  oppose  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  lov^ 
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fire  anil  fixed  aim  rendered  ihem  extremely  formidable.     Captain 
Curtis  drew  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  flank  the  line  of  batter- 
ing ships.     The  scene  was  wrought  up  by  this  fierce  and  unexpect- 
ed attack  to  the  highest  point  of  calamity.     The  Spanish  boats  dared 
no  longer  to  appi-oach,  and  were  compelled  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
abandoning  their  ships  and  friends  to  the  flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of 
a  heated  and  irritated  enemy.     Several  of  their  boats  and  launches 
had  been  sunk  before  they  submitted  to  this  necessity ;  and  one  in 
particular,  with  fourscore  men  on  board,  who  were  all  drowned 
excepting  an  oflicer  and  twelve  men,  who,  having  the  fortune  to  float 
on  the  wreck  under  the  walls,  were  taken  up  by  the  garrison.     Some 
feluccas  had  taken  shelter  upon  the  coast  during  the  night,  but  as 
soon  as  the  day  appeared,  the  English  soon  compelled  them'  to  sur- 
render.    It  seemed  that  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  horrors  of 
the  night ;  but  the  opening  of  daylight  disclosed  a  spectacle  still  more 
dreadful.     Numbers  of  men  were  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
crying  out  for  pity  and  help;  others  floating  upon  pieces  of  timber' 
exposed  to  an  equal  though  less  dreadful  danger  from  the  opposite 
element.     Even  those  in  the  ships,  where  the  fire  had  yet  made  a 
less  progress,  expressed  in  their  looks,  gestures,  and  words,  the 
deepest  distress  and  despair,  and  were  no  less  urgent  in  imploring 
assistance.     Moved  with  compassion  at  this  dismal  scene,  the  Eng- 
lish discontinued  their  fire,  and  thought  only  of  saving  the  enemy 
they  h{,d  vanquished;  a  conduct  the   more  generous,  as  it  was 
attended  with  manifest  peril.     Captain  Curtis  in  particular  acquired 
an  imperishable  glory,  by  showing  himself  regardless  of  his  own 
existence  in  his  endeavors  to  preserve  that  of  his  enemies.     He 
advanced  intrepidly  with  his  boats  towards  the  burning  ships,  in 
order  to  rescue  those  who  were  about  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
one  or  other  element.     He  was  himself  the  first  to  rush  on  board 
the  blazing  batteries,  and  to  set  the  example  of  dragging  with  his 
own  hands  the  terrified  victims  from  the  jaws  of  destruction.    Mean- 
while death  hovered  incessantly  round  him.     He  was  equally  expos- 
ed to  the  peril  arising  from  the  blowing  up  of  the  ships  as  the  fire 
reached  their  magazines,  and  to  the  continual  discharge  on  all  sides 
of  the  artillery,  as  the  guns  became  to  a  certain  degree  heated. 
Several  of  his  people  were  killed  or  severely  wounded  in  this  honor- 
able enterprise.     He  was  near  sharing  the  fate  of  one  of  the  largest 
ships,  which  blew  up  only  a  few  moments  after  he  left  her.     Near  four 
hundred  men  were  thus  saved,  by  the  noble  exertions  of  Curtis,  from 
inevitable  death.     The  French  and  Spaniards,  however,  lost  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  men,  including  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  in 
the  attack  by  sea.     The  wounded  that  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
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conqueror  were  carried  to  the  hospitals  of  the  fortress,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  humanity.  Nine  floating  batteries  were  burnt  by 
the  redhot  shot,  or  hy  the  Spaniards  themselves.  The  tenth  was 
burnt  by  the  English  when  they  found  she  could  not  be  brought  off 
Then-  loss  was  inconsiderable ;  it  amounted,  according  to  their 
account,  snice  the  ninth  of  August,  to  no  more  than  sixty-five  killed 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  wounded.  The  fortifications 
received  but  slight  damage;  or  at  least  not  so  considerable  as  to 
atiord  any  room  for  future  apprehension. 

In  this  manner  was  victory  obtained  with  lasting  glory  to  general 
li^lliot,  and  the  whole  garrison  of  Gibraltar.  The  treasures  which 
the  king  of  Spain  had  expended  for  the  construction  of  these  enor- 
mous machines,  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  his  troops,  the  valor 
and  spirit  of  the  French,  were  all  in  vain. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  positively  affirmed,  that  if  such  formidable 
means  of  attack  liad  even  been  employed  in  all  their  efficacy,  ana 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  generals,  they  would  have  sufficed 
to  carry  the  place ;  but  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  allies  com- 
mitted several  faults  of  no  Httle  importance.    The  first  was  undoubt- 
edly that  of  having  hurried  on  the  attack  before  M.  d'Arcon  had 
been  able  to  bring  his  floating  batteries  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  he  could  have  wished.     By  working  the  pumps,  he  had  per- 
ceived that  the  water  of  the  pipes  leaked  upon  the  inward  parts,  and 
that  the  powder  was  exposed  to  be  wet  by  it,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
use.     He  would  have  found  a  remedy  for  this  inconvenience;  but 
he  was  not  allowed  time  to  seek  it.     The  inner  pipes  were  therefore 
stopped  up,  and  only  the  outer  ones  filled  with  water,  which  were 
lound  an  insufficient  defense  against  the  effect  of  the  redhot  shot. 
It  is  besides,  to  be  considered  that  don  Moreno  was  ordered  so  ab- 
ruptly to  repair  to  the  attack  from  the  point  of  Majorca,  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  form  the  line  of  his  floating  batteries  in  front  of  the 
Uld  Mole,  as  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  attack.     From  that  point 
ms  fire  would  assuredly  have  been  more  efficacious,  and  he  might 
also  have  retired  thence  without  difficulty  if  he  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary ;  but  he  was  constrained  to  take  post  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Mole.     Nor  did  the  Spanish  gunboats  answer  the  general  ex- 
pectation, whether  they  were  in  effect  opposed  by  the  wind,  as  was 
pretended,  or  that  their  spirit  of  adventure  sunk  under  the  dreadful 
fire  from  the  garrison    Only  two  of  them  took  any  comiderable  share 
m  the  attack.     The  great  fleet  itsell  remained  in  a  state  of  almost 
total  inaction.     It  is  uncertain  whether  this  failure  should  be  attrib- 
uted to  an  unfavorable  wind,  or  to  secret  jealousies  between  the  land 
""•'  -"T  commanders.     The  batteries  on  shmo  whn*nv«. 
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cause  of  it,  were  equally  far  from  performing  the  services  which 
were  expected  from  th;rii.  Their  fire  was  neither  so  well  supported 
noi  so  well  directed  as  it  should  have  been.  It  resulted  from  these 
several  causes,  that  the  garrison,  instead  of  being  disquieted  upon  al' 
pomts  at  the  same  instant,  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  direct  the 
whole  weight  and  force  of  their  fire  against  the  floating  batteries 
In  this  manner  was  disconcerted  the  most  ingenious  design  which 
for  a  long  time  had  been  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  The  most 
sanguine  hopes  suddenly  gave  place  to  the  opinion,  that  Gibraltar 
was  not  only  the  strongest  place  known,  but  that  it  was  absolutely 
inexpugnable.  '^ 

Convinced  by  this  attack,  that  a  regular  siege  could  not  have  the 
desired  issue,  the  allied  commanders  resolved  to  convert  it  into  a 
blockade,  and  to  await  from  famine  what  they  despaired  of  obtaininrr 
by  dint  of  arms.     It  was  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to  pre*^ 
vent  admiral  Howe  from  throwing  into  the  place  the  intended  relief. 
The  combined  fleet  had  accordingly  taken  its  anchorage  in  the 
bay  of  Algesiras,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  sail  of  the  line ;-  among 
which  were  five  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  and  the  Trinidad  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve.     The  design  of  don  Lewis  de  Cordova, 
the  commander  of  these  forces,  was  to  engage  the  British  fleet  as 
soon  as  it  should  appear,  while  his  light  squadron  should  give  chase 
to  the  transports,  and  capture  them,  one  after  another.   It  is  not  easy 
to  explain  why  this  admiral,  instead  of  advancing  to  meet  the  enemy 
oflr  Cape  St.  Mary,  where  he  would  have  been  able  to  display  his 
whole  hne,  took  the  determination  to  await  him  in  a  narrow  bay 
where  the  number  of  his  ships,  so  far  from  being  an  advantage,  could 
only  tend  to  embarrass  him.      It  appears  that  this  disposition  ema- 
nated immediately  from  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  thoughts  were  all 
absorbed  in  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  meantime,  admiral  Howe  met  with  mucli  delay  through 
contrary  winds  and  unfavorable  weather,  on  his  way  to  Gibraltar. 
His  anxiety  was  therefore  extreme,  lest  the  plac-^  should  find  itself 
necessitated  to  surrender  before  the  arrival  of  succors.  It  was  not 
lill  the  fleet  had  arrived  near  the  scene  of  action  that  his  apprehen- 
sions were  removed,  by  intelligence  received  from  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, of  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  combined  forces.  This  news 
increased  his  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  enterprise ;  he  calculated 
that  the  enemy,  discouraged  by  so  severe  a  check,  would  show  him- 
.self  less  eager  to  encounter  him.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  straits  he 
met  with  a  furious  gale  of  wind,  which  damaged  several  of  his  ships. 
The  combined  fleet  sufiercd  much  more  in  tlic  bay  of  Algesiras 
One  ship  of  the  line  was  driven  ashore  near  the  city  of  that  name 
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ano  her  fine  Spanish  ship,  of  seventy-two  guns,  was  driven  across 

he  bay.,  under  the  works  of  Gibraltar,  and  was  taken  by  the  b^tsTf 

me  garrison.     Two  more  were  driven  to  the  eastward  into  the  Med- 

orTessdTm  ^^J'"'"' '^'^  ™^^*«  «^  ^^^^^Pnts  ;  and  many  suffered  more 

On  the  morning  that  succeeded  the  storm,  .he  British  fleet  entered 
the  straits  mouth  m  a  close  line  of  battle  ahead,  and  in  the  evening 

til 'T  f  ^  ''•'"''  vPP""''"  '^^  P°^^  «^  ^•^'•^It^'- '  l>ut  the  wind 
tajhng,  only  four  victuahng  ships  could  enter  the  harbor.     The  rest 

the  MpH;r^°'''' ''''''iu' '^"'^'^"'  ^^""^  ^"^^^^  ^y  ^he  currents  into 
the  Med.  erranean.    The  combined  fleet  took  the  same  direction. 
A  general  action  seemed  inevitable ;  a  r,lm  and  fog  which  came  up, 
prevented  it ;  or  perhaps  the  admirals  themselves  were  not  disposed 
to  engage,  without  all  probabilities  of  success.     However  it  was 
admiral  Howe,  profiting  dexterously  of  an  east  wind  which  sprung  up 
in  the  strait,  passed  his  whole  convoy  lo  Gibraltar  harbor.     To  cover 
this  operation,  the  British  fleet  had  forr.ed  in  order  of  battle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  straits,  fronting  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  op- 
posite points  of  Furopa  and  Ceuia.  ^ 
The  combined  fleets  then  made  ^heir  appearance,  bearing  directly 
down  upon  the  enemy ;  but  the  British  admiral  considoving  that  the 
re-victuahng  of  Gibraltar,  the  principal  object  of  his  mission,  was 

rnsh?^  !    . '      r"^  '''"* ''  ^°"'^  ^^  '^^  ^'S^^^t  imprudence  and 
rashness  *..  hazard  an  action  in  the  strait.     He  knew  the  superiority 
of  force  that  he  would  have  to  encounter ;  and  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  the  vicmity  of  the  enemy's  coasts  would  exceedingly  aggra- 
va  e,  for  him,  the  consequences  of  a  defeat.     He  chose,  if  he  was 
obliged  to  come  to  action,  to  have  sea  room  enough,  in  order,  by  his 
evolutions,  to  prevent  its  being  decisive,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  in 
a  confined  space      Under  these  considerations,  he  took  the  advan- 
tage of  a  favorable  wind,  and  re-passed  the  straits  into  the  Atlantic. 
1  he  allies  followed  him  with  only  a  part  of  their  fleet.     Twelve 
of  their  largest  ships  of  the  line,  being  heavy  sailers,  were  left  behind. 
Meanwhile  their  van  came  within  reach  of  the  British  rear,  and  there 
immediately  ensued  between  them  abrisk,  though  distant  cannonade, 
the  only  effect  of  which  was  to  damage  some  vessels  on  both  sides. 
Profiting  of  their  superiority  of  sailing,  the  English  drew  off  to  such 
a  distance,  that  the  alH.-  h.t  all  hope  of  coming  up  with  them.  They 
hen  took  the  resolu,  or,  of  repairing  to  Cadiz.    Admiral  Howe  de- 
tached  eight  of  his  snir«  lor  the  West  Indies,  six  others  to  the  coasts 
ot  Ireland,  and  returned  with  the  rest  to  Portsmouth.    The  destruc- 
tion ot  the  floating  batteries  and  the  re-victualing  of  Gibraltar, 
reliever!  England  from  all  disquietude  rfisnfi.-fin^  fh«  a.*..  ,f^u 
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place  This  double  success  was  no  less  glorious  for  her  arms,  than 
afflicting  for  the  enemies  she  combated.  The  allies  are  reproached 
with  having  shown  upon  land  too  much  precipitancy  and  too  little 
concord  ;  upon  sea,  too  much  indecision  and  too  little  spirit.  In  this 
occurrence,  as  in  those  which  had  preceded  it,  the  display  of  their 
great  naval  forces  had  resulted  in  little  more  than  a  vain  parade.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  if,  during  the  course  of  all  this 
war,  the  fleets  of  the  allied  courts  gained  no  brilliant  advantaf^es  or 
rather  sustained  reverses,  in  general  actions,  their  seamen  more  often 
than  once  acquired  signal  renown  in  particular  engagements  of  ship 
with  ship.  The  French,  especially,  manifested  in  these  rencounters 
a  valor  and  ability  alike  worthy  of  admiration,  and  oOen  crowned 
with  victory.  We  leave  those  to  account  for  this  diflference  who 
are  more  versed  than  ourselves  in  naval  tactics. 

The53vcnts  which  we  have  related,  as  well  in  this  as  in  the  fore- 
going book,  had  occasioned  among  the  belligerent  powers  an  ardent 
desire,  or  rather  an  avowed  will,  to  put  an  end  to  the  wan.     On  all 
sides,  a  hope  was  cherished  that  an  honorable  adjustment  would  soon 
be  brought  about.     Several  successive  campaigns,  without  any  im- 
portant advantage,  and  the  loss  of  the  army  taken  at  Yorktown,  with 
lord  Cornwallis,  had  at  'ength  convinced  the  British  ministry  of  the 
impossibility  of  subjugating  the  Americans  by  force  of  arms.     The 
maneuvers  employed  to  divide  them  among  themselves,  or  to  detach 
them  from  their  allies,  had  not  been  attended  with  any  better  success 
than  military  operations.     On  the  other  hand,  the  victories  of  Rod- 
ney and  Elliot  had  not  only  dissipated  all  fears  for  the  West  Indies 
and  Gibraltar,  but  also  put  in  safety  the  honor  of  Great  Britain. 
With  the  exception  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  which 
she  could  no  longer  refuse  to  acknowledge,  she  found  her^ielf  in  a 
situation  to  treat  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  enemies  relative 
to  all  other  articles.     Victorious  at  Gibraltar,  holding  the  scale  of 
fortune  even  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  she  had  caused  it  to  incline  in 
her  favor  in  the  West  Indies.     If  she  had  sustained  sensible  losses 
in  that  quarter,  she  had,  however,  acquired  the  island  of  St.  Lucia, 
so  important  from  its  strength,  the  excellence  of  its  ports,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  position.     Although  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  indemnification  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  for  the  loss  of 
Dominica,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  St.  Christophers,  yet  England  had 
made  so  considerable  conquests  in  the  East  Indies  that  she  brought 
into  a  negotiation  more  objects  of  exchange  than  France  could  offer. 
But  all  these  considerations  yielded  to  another  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment; the  pubHc  debt  of  Great  Britain,  already  enormous,  expe- 
rienced every  day  an  alarming  augmentation.    The  people     d  ftot 
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conceal  their  desire  for  the  return  of  peaco,  and  the  protraction  ol 
the  war  excited  pubUc  murmurs.     The  ministers  themselves,  who 
had  so  severely  censured  the  obstinacy  of  their  predecessors  in  con- 
tinuing the  war,  openly  inclined  for  peace  ;  whether  because  they 
thought  it  really  necessary,  or  that  they  were  afraid  of  incurring 
similar  reproaches.     An  untimely  death  had  carried  off  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  who,  in  the  general  direction  of  affairs,  had  concili- 
ated universal  esteem,  and  Fox  had  resigned.     The  first  had  been 
replaced  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  the  second  by  William  Pitt, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  ;  both  known  for  consenting  rather  from 
necessity  than  choice  to  the  independence  of  America.     The  ma- 
jority of  the  ministry,  however,  was  composed  of  those  who  had. 
obtained  the  repeal  of  the  rigorous  laws  against  the  Americans,  and 
who  had  afterwards  distinguished  tliemselves  in  parliament  by  advo- 
cating with  singular  warmth  and  eloquence  an  early  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence.    It  was  therefore  determined  to  send 
Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris,  in  order  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the 
French  government,  and  to  prepare  the  ways  for  the  plenipotentiaries 
that  were  to  follow  him.     A  short  time  after,  in  effect,  M.  Fitz  Her- 
bert and  M.  Oswald  repaired  to  the  French  cupital  in  thai  character; 
they  had  little  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  dispositions  of  the  coart  oi 
Versailles.     The  United  States  had  taken  care  that  their  plenipo 
tentiaries  should  assemble  at  Paris  in  this  conjuncture ;  they  were 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens 
who  had  recently  been  released  from  his  detention  in  the  tower  ol 
London. 

If  great  was  the  desire  of  peace  in  England,  it  was  not  less  ar 
dentlv  wished  for  in  France,  as  well  by  the  government  as  by  the 
people.  The  court  of  Versailles  had  attained  the  object  it  had  mosr 
at  heart,  that  is,  the  separation  of  the  BritisL  colonies  from  the  mothei 
country.  The  first  of  the  proposals  of  the  court  of  London  was,  in 
effect,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
this  was  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  avowed  motive  of  France 
for  taking  up  arms.  As  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  operations  that  were  in  contemplation  against  those  islands,  inter- 
ested Spain  much  more  than  France.  And,  besides,  the  discomfiture 
of  the  twelfth  of  April  had  deranged  all  plans,  and  extinguished  all 
hopes.  Nor  was  there  any  room  to  expect  better  fortune  in  the  seas 
of  Europe,  since  their  empire  had  already  been  disputed  for  several 
years,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  decisive  event. 

The  losses  which  France  had  sustained  in  the  East  Indies,  might 
counterbalance  the  conquests  she  had  made  in  the  West.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  she  found  herself  in  a  condition  to  treat  for  herself 
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on  equal  terms  with  respect  to  the  ehnnces  of  war,  anti  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  decided  superiority  in  regard  to  its  principal  cause  ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  IndeiK'mlent  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  there  existed  others  whicli  powerfully  nrged  a  speedy 
re-cstablishment  of  peace.  The  finances  were  exhausted  ;  antl  not- 
withstamiing  the  judicious  regulations  and  economy  which  the  govern- 
ment had  endearored  to  introduce  into  all  the  departments,  the 
resources  were  no  longer  in  proportion  to  the  exorbitant  chargi  s  of 
the  war.  The  expenditure  exceeded  the  receipt,  and  every  day 
beheld  the  increase  of  the  public  debt.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
marine,  expeditions  in  distant  countries,  the  capture  of  several 
convoys  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  replace,  such  were  at  first 
the  charges  which  consumed  the  royal  treasure.  The  Americans 
afterwards,  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  all  revenue  by  the  slow 
ness  with  which  taxes  were  jxiid  in  their  country,  authorized  then, 
selves,  from  the  insufficiency  of  their  means,  to  present  incessantly 
new  demands  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  After  having  permitted  the 
farmers-general  to  lend  them  a  million  of  livrcs,  after  having  guaran- 
teed the  loans  which  they  had  negotiated  in  Holland,  Louis  XVI. 
had  advanced  them  himself  eighteen  millions,  and  they  atill  solicited 
six  others.  The  French,  at  this  epoch,  had  applied  themselves  with 
singular  ardor  to  the  extension  of  their  commerce.  The  war  had 
proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  it,  and  the  merchants  who  had  been 
the  greatest  suflTerers  could  no  longer  hope  to  retrieve  their  losses, 
but  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  All  these  considerations  led  to  a 
general  opinion,  that  to  the  possibility  of  concluding  an  honorable 
peace,  was  added  the  expediency  and  even  the  necessity  of  so  doing. 
As  to  Spain,  the  hope  of  conquering  Gibraltar  antl  Jamaica  had 
been  annihilated  by  the  fatal  days  of  the  twelfth  of  April  and  the 
thirteenth  of  September.  The  continuation  of  the  war,  with  a  view 
to  these  two  objects,  would  therefore  have  been  rather  the  effect  of 
obstinacy  than  of  constancy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Madrid 
had  acquired  by  its  arms  the  province  of  West  Florida  and  the  island 
of  Minorca.  As  England  had  no  compensation  to  oflTer  it  for  these  two 
acquisitions,  it  was  natural  to  think  that  a  treaty  of  peace  would  con- 
firm the  possession  of  them  to  Spain.  Though  her  views  had  been 
aimed  much  higher,  these  advantages  were  at  least  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  Spaniards  from  complaining  that  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
war  without  any  personal  interest,  and  through  mere  comphisunce. 
It  had  never  ceased  to  excite  general  surprise  that  the  court  of 
Madrid  should  have  furnished  fuel  to  a  conflagration  which  might 
become  so  fatal  to  itself,  in  taking  part  in  a  war  whose  professed  ob- 
ject was  that  of  establishing  an  independent  republic  in  the  immediate 
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vicuuty  of  hot  Mo.xicnn  posscssior.s.  Tht)  contngio,.  of  exu.nplo  (ho 
Sfducl.uu  ot  novdty,  tl.r  imtuml  imK-Iivity  of  nun  to  slmko  oil' tho 
yoke  aflordtMl,  vv.tliout  .loul.t,  rtaso.ml.lo  ^'roun.ls  of  u|.|Mvlu'n.sion 
Uiul  alarm.  Hut  if  Spain  lui.l  i.at>rfrrril  in  this  great  .luarrel  auainnt 
her  partuuhir  interests,  sh.>  woiiKI  have  been  douhly  hiaiiial.le  in 
lavishiiiMr  so  much  bh.o.l  an.l  treasure  t..  pn.long  it,  especially  since 
the  possx-ssioi,  of  Minorca  un.l  West  Flori.la  s(.eured  her  hon.»ral»lo 
conditions.  This  power  therefore  inclined  also  towards  the  irenoruj 
jjucihcation. 

It  remains  for  us  to  cast  a  glance  upon  tho  Dutch.  I-'ollowinff 
their  allies  at  a  distance,  rather  than  marching  at  tlu>ir  side,  they  wero 
constrained  by  their  i)osition  to  will  whatever  Franco  wille*!.  It  waa 
only  from  that  power,  and  not  from  their  own  for<-es,  that  they  cudd 
expect  the  -.wnumtion  of  tlu^ir  disipuetudes.  If  they  had  recovered 
ht.  huslatms  and  Demiraiy,  were  llu^y  not  indebted  for  it  entirely 
to  the  urms  of  the  king  of  I'Vance  ?  They  wished  ther.fore>  for 
peace,  since  e.vperi(>nce  had  taught  them  that  war  could  yield  them 
no  advantage,  and  that  it  is  never  mori;  d.>trimental  than  to  u  .)eo- 
ple  whose  existence  is  founded  upon  commerce. 

To  this  inclination  for  peace,  manifested  at  the  mim  time  by  all 
the  belligerent  powers,  was  added  the  mecfiation  of  the  two  most 
powerful  princes  of  Murope  ;  tli(^  empn^ss  of  llussiu  and  the  emperor 
of  (.ermany.  Their  intervention  was  ac.  .pte.l  with  unanimous 
consent;  every  thing  verg(;(l  towards  a  general  peinte. 

Thus,  towards  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  negotiations  at 
1  aris  were  pushed  will,  mutual  ar.lor.     The  Mnglish  and  Anu^ricauH 
were  the  hrst  to  come  to  an   mu-ommodation.     Th(!y  signed    tho 
thirtieth  of  November,  a  provisional  treaty,  which  was  to  b(!  <hilini- 
tive,  and  made  public,  as  soon  as  France  and  (Jr,.at  Britain  should 
have  adjusted  their  dim.'rences.     The  most  important  conditions  of 
this  treaty  wer(.',  that  iUv.  king  of  iOngland  iu.kii(.wledg..<|  the  l.b.rty 
sovenngnty,  and  independenc!  oi"  the   thirteen    United   States  of 
America,  which  were  all  named  successively ;  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  renounced,  as  well  for  hims.-lf  as  f„r  his  heirs  and  successors, 
all  rights  whatever  over  tlu;  government,  property  or  territory,  of  the 
said  slates.    In  order  to  prevent  any  occasion  for  complaints  on  either 
side  uf)on  the  subject  of  limits,  imaginary  lines  of  boundary  wero 
agieed  upon,  which  brought  within  the  territory  oj'  the  [Jnited  States 
immense  countries,  lakes  and  rivers,  to  which,  u|)  to  that  tim.;  they 
had  never  pretended  any  sort  of  claim.     For,  besides  the  vast  and 
fertile  countries  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  embraced  a  part  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia ;  an  acquisition  wiii/;h  oerniitted  the  Americans  to  jiarticipato 
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in  the  fur  trade.  Some  Indian  nations,  which  had  hitherto  existed 
under  tlie  uomination  of  the  English,  and  especially  the  Six  Tribes 
who  had  always  adhered  to  their  party  and  alliance,  were  now  in- 
cluded in  the  new  territory  of  tin  United  States,  The  English  were 
to  evacuate  and  reston;  all  the  parts  which  they  still  occupied,  such 
ns  New  York,  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  Charleston,  Pci  obscot 
and  all  their  dependencies.  There  was  no  mention  made  of  Sa- 
vannah, as  the  evacuation  of  th.it  place  and  of  all  Georgia,  by  the 
English,  had  already  left  it  entirely  in  the  power  of  congress. 

The  Americans  were  also  secured  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the 
right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  ^uif  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  where  the  two  nations  had  been 
accustomed  to  carry  on  fishery  before  the  rupture.  Tt  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  the  congress  should  recommend  to  the  dmtrent  states 
that  they  should  decree  the  restitution  of  all  confiscated  effects 
estates,  and  property  whatsoever,  as  well  to  Bi  tish  subjects  as  to' 
those  among  the  Americans  who  had  adhered  to  the  party  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  agreed,  besides,  that  such  individuals  could  not  be 
questioned  or  prosecuted  for  any  thing  which  they  had  said  or  dono 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  These  last  articles  displeased  certain 
zealous  republicans,  and  became  the  object  of  vehement  declama- 
tions on  their  part.  They  little  reflected  how  vengeance,  at  first  so 
sweet,  may  prove  bitter  in  the  result.  The  loyalists  were  not  any  more 
satisfied ;  galled  at  seeing  their  fate  depend  on  a  mere  recommenda- 
tion, which  might  have  effect  or  not,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  several  states,  they  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  England,  who 
unworthily  abandi^ned  them  io  chance.  Animated  discussions  also 
arose  in  parliament  relative  to  this  point.  The  party  in  opposition 
represented  in  glowing  colors  the  infamy  with  which  the  ministers 
were  about  to  cover  the  name  of  England,  in  suffering  those  who  had 
served  her  to  become  the  prey  of  their  persecutors.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten  that  in  these  political  convulsions  it  is  necessary 
to  have  regard  rather  to  what  is  possible  or  advantageous,  than  to 
that  which  is  merely  just  and  honorable.  Every  man  who  takes 
part  in  a  civil  conflict,  must  expect,  sooner  or  later,  to  submit  to  this 
common  law.  Exclusively  occupied  with  its  great  interests,  the  state 
deigns  not  even  to  perceive  those  of  individuals.  Its  own  preserva- 
tion is  the  sole  object  of  its  cares  ;  for  it  the  public  good  is  every 
thing,  private  ut;'ity  nothing.  Upon  the  adoption  of  these  bases,  it 
was  agreed  that  hostilities,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  should  cease 
immediately  between  Great  Britain  and  America 

1783.     The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  England 
were  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1783,  by  the 
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count  do  Vorgennes,  minister   «f  foreign  affairs,  and  M.  Fitz  Herbert 

mmisu    plenipotentiary  of  h.s  Britannic  majesty.    F.nglnnd  acquired 

thereby  an  extension  of  her  right  of  fishery  upon  t  he  banks  of  IVew- 

foundlanU.     But  she  restored  to  France  in  full  property  the  islands 

of  St.  F.erre  and  M.quelon.     She  likewise  restored  her  the  island  of 

St   Luca,  and  ceded  her  thni  of  Tobago.     On  the    .ther  hand, 

Francr  restored  to  England  the  island  of  Grenada,  with  the  Grena- 

?n '.h '  r"'Tv'  ^' J'"^^'"^'  St.  Christopher,  Nov..,  and  Montserrat. 

In  the  East  Indies,  FrancP.  ,  over.d  possession  of  Pondicherrv,  and 

Kan.  .1   and  all  her  other  .stablishmentn  in  Bengal,  and  upon  the 

coast  of  Orixa.     Still  other  concessions  of  no  little  importance  were 

made  her,  re  at.r     to  trade  and  the  right  of  fortifying  different  places. 

But  an  article  s.  ^..larly  honorable  for  France,  was  that  by  which 

England  consented  to  consider  as  entirely  annulled  all  stipulations 

wh!ch  had  .,een  made  in  regard  to  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  since  the 

peace  of  Utre(ht,  in  1713. 

The  court  of  London  ceded  to  that  of  Madrid  the  island  of  Minorca 
and  the  two  Floridas.     It  ob.uiied,  at  the  same  time,  the  restitution 
ot  the  Bahama  Inlands;  a  restitution  which  Was  afterwards  found 
superfluous    since  colonel   Deveaux  had  just  reconquered  those 
islands  with  a  handful  of  men,  equipped  at  his  own  expense.  These 
prehminaries  were  converted  into  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  the 
third  of  September,  1783.     It  was  signed  on  the  part  of  France  by 
the  count  deVergenn.,,  and  on  that  of  Spain,  by  the  count  d'Aranda, 
and  in  behalf  of  England,  by  the  duke  of  Manchester.     The  defini- 
tive treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  wassi<rned 
the  same  day  at  Paris,  by  David  Hartley,  on  one  part,  and  by  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Jay,  on  the  other.     On  the 
preceding  day  had  likewise  been  concluded,  at  Paris,  the  separate 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General  of  Holland- 
the  duke  of  Manchester  stipulating  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  ma' 
jesty,  and  M.  Van  Berkenroode  and  M.  Bransten,  in  behalf  of  their 
high  mightmesses.     The  court  of  London  restored  to  the  Dutch 
heir  establishment  of  Trincomale  ;  but  they  ceded  to  the  English 
the  city  of  Negapatam  with  its  dependencies. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pomp  with  which  the  allied  courts  had  af- 
fected to  assert  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals,  no  mention  whatever 

"^ubli^law  '"  ^'^"""^"^  ^'^^^'^^  ""^  '"^  important  a  point  of 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  long  struggle  undertaken  for  the  cause 
o.  America.     If  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  colonists  had  for  a  long 
time  sought  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  it  must  be  admitted 
also,  that  the  English  were  themselves  the  first  to  excite  them  to  it 
Iheir  rigorous  laws  irritated,  in-stead  of  lestrainiDg ;  the  insuffi 
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ciency  of  their  military  force  and  the  versaUty  of  their  measures  did  but 
the  more  imbolden  the  resistance  of  the  Americans.  The  war  which 
ensued  was  carried  on,  as  civil  wars  have  usually  been,  often  with 
valor,  always  with  desperation,  and  sometimes  with  barbarity.  Be- 
tween the  English,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  other  European  nations 
which  they  had  to  combat,  the  reciprocal  demonstrations  of  prowess 
received  new  luster  from  that  humanity  and  courtesy  which  emi- 
nently characterize  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  congress,  and  the 
Americans  in  general,  displayed  the  most  extraordinary  constancy ; 
the  British  ministers  perhaps  merited  the  reproach  of  obstinacy,  and 
the  cabinet  of  France  distinguished  itself  by  the  singular  sagacity  of 
Its  policy. 

From  these  difterent  causes  resulted  the  foundation  in  the  New 
World  of  a  Republic,  happy  within  by  its  constitution,  pacific  by  its 
character,  respected  and  courted  abroad  for  the  abundance  of  its 
resources.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  sublunary  things,  from 
the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  its 
population,  it  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  become  a  vast  and 
exceedingly  powerful  state.  To  consolidate  their  work,  and  render 
its  duration  eternal,  the  Americans  have  only  two  things  to  avoid. 
The  one  is,  that  moral  depravation  which  too  commonly  results  from 
an  excessive  love  of  gain ;  the  other  is,  the  losing  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  edifice  is  founded.  May  they  at  least  return  to 
them  promptly,  if  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events  should  intro- 
luce  disorder  and  decay  into  that  admirable  system  of  government 
which  they  have  established  ! 

With  the  exception  of  an  affair  of  little  importance,  in  which  colonel 
Laurens  was  slain,  and  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  nothing  had 
passed  upon  the  American  continent,  deserving  of  particular  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  known  there,  the 
public  joy  manifested  itself,  but  with  much  less  enthusiasm,  however, 
than  might  naturally  be  supposed.  Peace  had  for  a  long  time  been 
ooked  upon  as  certain  ;  and  man  enjoys  more  calmly  the  possession 
of  happiness  itself,  than  the  hopes  which  precede  it.  New  appre- 
hensions, besides,  soon  arose  to  cloud  the  horizon ;  a  secret  fire 
menaced  a  conflagration,  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which  peace 
disarmed  external  enemies,  an  intestine  war  appeared  ready  to  rend 
the  republic.  The  pay  of  the  army  was  excessively  in  arrear ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  officers  had  spent  in  the  service  of  the  state,  not 
only  all  they  were  possessed  of,  but  also  the  fortunes  of  their  friends. 
They  were  very  apprehensive  that  the  resolutions  of  October,  1780, 
by  which  congress  had  granted  them  half  pay  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  wsuld  not  be  carried  into  effect.    They  had  therefore  deputeti 
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a  comniittee  of  officers,  to  solicit  the  attention  of  congress  to  this 
subject.  Their  instructions  were,  to  press  the  immediate  payment 
of  the  money  actually  due,  the  commutation  of  the  half  pay  abovo 
mentioned  for  a  sum  in  gross,  and  the  indemnification  of  the  officers 
for  the  sums  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  advance  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  failure  of  their  rations.  Some  security  that  the 
engagements  of  the  government  would  be  complied  with,  was  also 
to  be  requested.  But  whether  because  a  part  of  the  members  of 
congress  were  little  disposed  to  favor  the  army,  or  that  others  were 
desirous  that  the  particular  states,  and  not  the  federal  treasury,  should 
support  the  burthen  of  these  gratifications,  nothing  was  decided. 
Discouraged  at  this  slowness,  the  deputies  wrote  to  the  army.  The 
other  public  creditors  manifested  no  less  disquietude  ihan  the  officers. 
They  foresaw  plainly  that  the  ordinary  revcnuo  would  be  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  payment  of  the  sums  that  were  due  to  them  ;  and 
they  were  equally  convinced  of  the  repugnance  which  the  states 
would  have  to  impose  new  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  means 
to  satisfy  their  demands.  The  discontent  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  was  extreme ;  they  already  anticipated  their  total  ruin. 

,The  American  government,  at  this  epoch,  was  divided  in  two  par- 
ties ;  one  was  sincerely  disposed  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  pubhc 
creditors  generally,  and  to  this  end  they  desired  the  establishment 
of  a  general  tax ;  they  labored  to  fund  the  public  debts  on  solid  con- 
tinental securities  ;  they  wished  also  to  create  a  revenue  to  answer 
the  necessities  of  the  republic,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
congress.  The  opposite  party  considered  this  revenue  as  dangerous 
to  liberty.  They  contended  that  the  particular  states  alone,  not  the 
congress,  should  have  authority  to  impose  taxes  or  duties.  Already, 
at  the  recommendation  of  congress,  twelve  states  hud  subjected  to  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  all  foreign  produce  or  manufactures  that  should 
be  imported  into  the  United  States.  One  state,  however,  out  of  the 
thirteen,  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  congress,  and 
this  refusal  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  twelve  others. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  intelligence  was  received  of  the  signature 
of  the  preliminary  and  eventual  articles  of  peace ;  the  disbanding  of 
the  army  must  be  its  necessary  consequence.  The  partisans  of  the 
tax  then  became  apprehensive  that  their  adversaries,  when  relieved 
froni  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  and  from  the  fear  which  they 
inspired,  -  ould  show  themselves  still  more  adverse  to  the  creation  of 
a  national  revenue  They  saw  not  only  that  the  creditors  of  the  state 
would  thus  be  cut  off  from  all  hope,  but  that  the  republic  itself  would 
be  exposed  for  the  future  to  incessant  and  inextricab  e  embarrass- 
ments, for  wftnt  of  a  general  authority  invested  witt  the  power  of 
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imposing  taxes.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  profit  of  an  occasion 
which  would  never  again  present  itself,  to  procure  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  whose  utility  appeared  to  them  incontestable.  They  were  un- 
decided, however,  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  this  conjunc- 
ture; several  contradictory  opinions  were  advanced.  The  more 
resolute,  not  reflecting  upon  the  danger  of  an  irregular  appeal  to  tho 
multitude,  in  affairs  of  state,  were  inclined  to  resort  to  force,  and  to 
make  of  the  army  itself  the  instrument  of  their  designs.  At  the  head 
of  these  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  member  of  congress,  the 
treasurer,  Robert  Morris,  with  another  Morris,  his  assistant  in  office. 
But  the  more  circumspect  thought  it  advisable  to  pursue  a  middle 
course,  and  to  permit  the  army  to  threaten,  but  not  to  act ;  as  if  the 
hand  which  has  excited  a  popular  movement  could  also  appease  it  at 
pleasure  !  In  the  secret  councils  that  were  held  upon  this  affair,  the 
latter  opinion  prevailed.  Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  regular  troops  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  sent  to  camp  under  pretext  of  entering  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  office  of  inspector-general.  He  had  instructions  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  Washington,  and  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
how  far  he  would  consent  to  give  into  the  plan  agreed  upon.  It  was 
especially  recommended  to  him  to  foment  the  agitation  which  pro- 
vailed  in  the  army,  and  to  persuade  it  not  to  disband  until  it  had 
obtained  full  assurance  that  the  arrears  of  pay  should  be  liquidated, 
together  with  an  indemnification  for  the  supplies  which  it  ought  to 
have  had,  but  which  had  been  withheld  up  to  that  time.  Whether 
the  commander-in-chief  was  not  disinclined  towards  this  scheme,  or 
that  he  thought  it  prudent  not  to  declare  himself  too  ostensibly,  colo- 
nel Stewart  believed,  or  at  least  made  others  believe,  that  Washington 
approved  it  entirely.  Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  opposite  party 
were  soon  apprised  of  what  was  passing,  and  set  themselves  to  coun- 
teract it.  Convinced  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  countenance 
of  Washington,  they  put  forward  a  certain  Harvey,  who  had  mani- 
fested an  extreme  ardor  in  these  discus,  'ons.  This  man  wrote  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  that,  under  the  pretense  of  wishing  tj  satisfy 
the  public  creditors,  the  most  pernicious  designs  were  meditated 
against  the  republic  ;  that  nothing  less  was  in  agitation  than  a  plot  to 
demolish  the  fabric  of  freedom,  and  introduce  tyranny.  To  these 
insinuations  he  joined  others  relating  to  Washington  personally  ;  hs 
intimated  to  him  that  it  was  wished  to  deprive  him  oi  his  rank,  to  put 
down  his  friends,  and,  in  a  word,  to  destroy  the  work  which  they  had 
accomplished  with  so  much  glory,  and  at  the  expense  of  so  much  toil 
and  blood.  Washington  could  not  but  entertain  certain  appreher 
sions.  He  doubted  there  were  machinations  in  agitation  which  por- 
tended no  good  to  the  state.    He  circulated  the  letter  of  Harvey,  that 
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Its  contents  might  be  known  even  to  the  soldiers.     He  exerted  all  his 
authority  to  prevent  an  insurrection.     The  commander-;;i-chief  thus 
declared  himself  publicly  against  a  design,  which  perhaps  within 
his  own  breast  he  did  not  altogether  disapprove,  though  he  blamed, 
and  not  without  reason,  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  have  been 
carried  into  execution.    The  most  alarming  rumors  weic  propagated 
on  all  parts.     It  was  loudly  exclaimed  that  the  troops,  before  they 
disbanded,  ought  to  obtain  justice ;  that  they  had  a  right  to  claim  the 
fruit  of  victories  which  their  valor  had  won ;  that  the  other  creditors 
of  the  state,  and  many  members  of  the  congress  itself,  invoked  the 
mterference  of  the  army,  prepared  to  follow  the  example  which  they 
expected  from  it.  Minds  became  highly  inflamed  ;  assemblages  were 
formed  in  the  camp,  and  it  was  openly  proposed  in  them  to  make  law 
for  the  congress.  In  the  midst  of  this  effervescence,  circulated  anony- 
mous invitations  to  the  officers  to  convene  in  general  assembly.     On 
the  eleventh  of  March,  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  an  address,  the 
author  of  which  did  not  name  himself,  but  who  was  known  afterwards 
to  be  major  John  Armstrong.  This  writing,  composed  with  ureal  inge- 
nuity, and  with  greater  passion,  was  singularly  calculated  to^aggravate 
the  exasperation  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  moat 
desperate  resolutions.     Blamable  in  a  time  of  cairn,  it  became  really 
criminal  at  a  moment  when  all  heads  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
vehement  irritation .     Among  other  incendiary  passages,  it  contained 
the  following :  '  After  a  pursuit  of  seven  years,  the  object  for  which 
we  set  out  is  at  length  brought  within  our  reach;  yes,  my  friends, 
that  suffering  courage  of  yours  was  active  once  ;  it  has  conducte.1  the 
United  States  of  America  through  a  doubtful  and  a  bloody  war     It 
has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  independency,  and  peace  returns  a^ain 
to  bless— Whom  ?     A  country  willing  to  redress  your  wrongs,  chtTish 
your  worth,  and  reward  your  services ?     A  country  courting  jour 
return  to  private  life,  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  smiles  of  admira- 
tion, longing  to  divide  with  you  that  independence  which  your  gal- 
lantry has  given,  and  those  riches  which  your  -ounds  have  preserved  ? 
Is  this  the  case  ?  or  is  it  rather  a  country  that  tramples  upon  your 
rights,  disdains  your  cries,  and  insults  your  distresses  ?     Have  you 
not  more  than  once  suggested  year  wishes,  and  made  known  your 
wants  to  congress?  wants  and  wishes  which  gratitude  and  policy 
should  have  anticipated  rather  than  evaded.  And  have  you  not  lately, 
hi  the  meek  language  of  entreating  memorials,  begged  from  their 
justice  what  you  could  no  longer  expect  from  their  favor  ?  How  have 
you  been  answered  ;    Let  the  letter  of  your  delegates  to  Philadel- 
phia reply 
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*  If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  America,  what  have  you  to  expect 
when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate  by  division  ? 
when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companions  of  your 
glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  ind  no  remaining  mark  of 
military  distinction  left  but  your  wants,  infirmities  and  scars  ?  Can 
you  then  consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by  this  revolution,  and  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness  and  contempt? 
Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and 
owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto 
been  spent  in  honor  ?  If  you  can,  go — and  carry  with  you  the  jest 
of  tories  and  the  scorn  of  whigs — the  ridicule,  and  what  is  worse,  the 
pity  of  the  world.  Go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten !  But  if  your  spirit 
should  revolt  at  this ;  if  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover,  and 
spirit  enough  to  oppose  tyranny,  under  whatever  garb  it  may  assume; 
whether  it  be  the  plain  coat  of  republicanism,  or  the  splendid  robe 
of  royalty ;  if  you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  between  a  people 
and  a  cause,  between  men  and  principles,  awake ;  attend  to  your 
situation  and  redress  yourselves.  If  the  present  moment  be  lost, 
every  future  effort  is  in  vain  ;  and  your  threats  then  will  be  as  empty 
as  your  entreaties  now.' 

These  words,  more  worthy  of  a  raving  tribune  of  the  people,  than 
of  a  discreet  American,  chafed  minds  already  exasperated  into  a 
delirium  of  fury.  The  general  fermentation  announced  the  most 
sinister  events ;  and  war  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  ap- 
peared ;  nevitable.  But  Washington,  whose  constancy  no  crisis  could 
shake,  strong  in  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  people,  contemplated 
the  danger  of  his  country,  and  instantly  formed  the  generous  design 
of  extinguishing  the  kindling  conflagration.  He  was  not  ignorant 
how  much  better  it  is,  in  such  circumstances,  to  lead  misguided 
minds  than  to  resist  them ;  how  much  easier  it  is  to  obviate  intem- 
perate measures  than  to  correct  them.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  the  officers.  With  this  view,  in  his  orders 
addressed  to  the  officers,  he  expressed  the  conviction  he  felt  that 
their  own  good  sense  would  secure  them  from  paying  any  attention 
to  an  anonymous  invitation  ;  but  his  own  duty,  he  added,  as  well  as 
the  reputation  and  true  interest  of  the  army,  required  his  disapproba- 
tion of  such  disorderly  proceedings.  At  the  same  time  he  requested 
the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer  from  each  company, 
and  a  proper  representation  from  the  staff  of  the  army,  to  assemble 
in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  io  be  adopted  for  obtaining 
the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
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By  this  conduct,  the  prudence  of  which  is  undeniable,  Washin^toii 
succeeded  ni  impressing  the  army  with  a  beHef  that  he  did  not'dis- 
approve  their  remonstrances,  and  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  in 
particular,  that  he  secretly  favored  their  designs.  By  this  means'he 
gained  time  for  disposing  minds  and  things  in  such  a  manner,  that 
.he  military  comnriittee  should  take  only  those  resolutions  which 
entered  into  his  plan.  The  following  day,  Armstrong  circulated  a 
second  anonymous  paper,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  officers 
upon  the  prospect  that  their  measures  were  about  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  public  authority ;  he  exhorted  them  to  act  with  energy  ia 
the  assembly  convoked  for  the  fifteenth  of  March. 

In  th3  meantime,  Washington  exerted  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  to  bring  the  agitations  of  the  moment  to  a  happy  termina- 
tion ;  he  endeavored  to  impress  on  those  officers  individually  who 
possessed  the  greatest  share  of  the  general  confidence,  a  just  sense 
of  what  the  exigency  required  ;  to  some,  he  represented  the  dangers 
of  the  country  ;  to  others,  the  constancy  they  had  hitherto  manifest- 
ed ;  to  all,  the  g.ory  they  had  acquired,  and  the  interest  they  had  in 
transmitting  it  entire  and  unsullied  to  their  posterity.     He  reminded 
them  also  of  the  exhausture  of  the  public  treasury,  and  of  the  infamy 
with  which  they  would  brand  themselves  in  giving  birth  to  civil  war 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  public  happiness  was  about  to 
revive  in  the  midst  of  peace.     On  the  day  appointed  by  Washington 
the  convention  of  officers  assembled.     The  commander-in-chief 
addressed  them  a  speech,  as  judicious  as  it  was  eloquent,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  anonymous  papers.     He 
demonstrated  all  the  horror  of  the  alternative  proposed  by  the  author 
that  m  case  of  peace  the  army  should  turn  their  arms  against  the 
state,  unless  it  instantly  complied  with  their  demands,  and  if  war 
continued,  that  they  should  abandon  its  defense  by  removing  into 
some  wild  and  unsettled  country. 

'My  God ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  what  can  this  writer  have  in  view  by 
recommending  such  measures  ?    Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army  > 
Can  he  be  a  friend  to  this  country  ?    Rather  is  he  not  an  insidious 
foe;  some  emissary,  perhaps  from  New  York,  plotting  the  ruin  of 
both,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  separation  between  the 
tuvil  and  military  authorities  of  the  continent ? '    'Let  me  entreat 
you,  gentlemen,'  he  added, '  not  to  take  any  measures,  which,  viewed 
in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity,  and  sully  the  glory 
you  have  hitherto  maintained ;  let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the 
plighted  faith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  the  intentions  of  congress,  that,  previous  to  your  dissolu- 
tion as  an  army,  they  will  cause  all  your  accounts  to  be  fairly  Hqui- 
^o^-  "•  mM 
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dated ;  and  that  they  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their 
power  to  render  ample  justice  to  you  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious 
servicer.  And  let  me  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  our  common 
country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  as  you  regard  the  military  and  national  honor 
of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
man  who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretenses,  to  overturn  the 
liberties  of  our  country  ;  and  who  wickedly  aUempts  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood. 

*  By  thus  determining,  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  the  plain 
and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes  ;  you  will  defeat 
the  insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  resort 
from  open  force  to  secret  artifice.  You  will  give  one  more  distin- 
guished proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient  virtue,  rising 
superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings  ;  and  you 
will,  by  the  dignity  of  your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to 
say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhibited  to 
mankind ;  "  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the 
last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining."  * 

When  Washington  had  concluded  his  discourse,  a  profound  silence 
ensued  in  the  assembly  :  soon  those  who  composed  it  communicated 
to  each  other,  in  a  low  voice,  the  sentiments  with  which  they  we.e 
impressed.  The  authority  of  such  a  personage,  the  weight  of  his 
words,  the  sincere  affection  which  he  bore  to  the  army,  operated 
irresistibly  upon  all  minds.  The  effervescence  gave  place  to  a  calm. 
No  voice  was  heard  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  chief.  The  deputies 
of  the  army  declared  unanimously  that  no  circumstances  of  distress 
or  danger  should  induce  them  to  sully  the  glory  which  they  had 
acquired  ;  that  the  army  continued  to  have  an  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  congress  and  their  country ;  that  they  entreated  the 
commander-in-chief  to  recommend  to  the  governmeht  the  subject  of 
their  memorials ;  and,  finally,  that  they  abhorred  the  infamous  prop- 
ositions contained  in  the  anonymous  writing  addressed  to  the  ofllicers 
of  the  army.  Thus  Washington,  by  his  prudence  and  firmness,  was 
mstrumental  in  preserving  his  country  from  the  new  danger  that 
menaced  it,  at  the  very  moment  when  its  safety  seemed  to  have  been 
established  forever.  Who  knows  what  might  have  happened,  if 
civil  war  had  ensanguined  the  vc  y  cradle  of  this  republic  !  The 
captain-general  kept  his  word,  and  was  himself  the  advocate  of  his 
officers  with  the  congress.  He  obtained  of  them  a  decree,  commut- 
ing the  half  pay  into  a  sum  in  gross  equal  to  five  years'  full  pay,  and 
that  either  in  money,  or  securities  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent 
According  to  the  orders  of  congress,  three  months'  pay  was  ad- 
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vap.;ed  to  tlie  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  notes  of  the  treasurer.  But 
this  measure  was  not  taken  till  late,  and  not  until  the  Pennsylva* 
nia  militia  had  broken  out  into  so  violent  an  insurrection,  at  Phila- 
delphia, that  they  blockaded,  with  arms  in  hands,  the  very  hall  of 
congress  for  some  hours.  The  reduction  of  the  continental  army 
became  then  the  principal  object  of  attention,  and  discharges  were 
granted  successively  to  those  soldiers,  who,  during  seven  campaigns 
of  a  most  obstinate  war,  had  struggled  with  an  heroic  constancy,  not 
only  against  sword  and  fire,  but  also  against  hunger,  nakedness,  and 
even  the  fury  of  the  elements.  Their  work  completed,  their  country 
acknowledged  independent,  they  peaceably  retiirned  to  their  fami- 
lies. The  congress  voted  them  public  thanks,  in  the  name  of  a 
grateful  country.  The  English  were  not  slow  to  evacuate  New 
York  and  its  dependencies,  in  which  they  had  made  so  long  a 
stay.  A  little  after,  the  French  departed  from  Rhode  Island  for 
their  possessions,  carrying  with  them  the  benedictions  of  all  the 
Americans. 

The  congress,  in  order  to  celebrate  worthily  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  independence,  appointed  the  eleventh  of  December,  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Dispenser  of  all 
good.  By  another  decree  they  ordained,  that  an  equestrian  statue 
of  bronze  should  be  erected  to  general  Washington,  in  the  city 
where  the  congress  should  hold  its  sessions.  The  general  was  to 
be  represented  by  it  in  the  Roman  costume,  with  the  staff  of  com- 
mand in  the  right  hand,  and  the  head  encircled  with  a  crown  of 
laurel.  The  pedestal  of  marble  was  to  be  invested  with  bassi  relievi 
commemorative  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war,  which  had  taken 
place  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington ;  such  as  the 
deliverance  of  Boston,  the  taking  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  the 
affair  of  Princeton,  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown.  The  anterior  face  of  the  pedestal  was  to  bear  the  fol- 
owing  inscription :  The  United  States,  assembled  in  Congress,  voted 
this  statue,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1183,  in  honor  of  George  Wash' 
ington,  captain-general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, during  the  war  which  vindicated  and  secured  their  liberty, 
sovereignty,  and  independence. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  a  contest,  which,  during  the  course  of  eight 
consecutive  years,  chained  the  attention  of  the  universe,  and  drew 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  to  take  a  share  in  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  observer  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  concur- 
red to  the  triumph  of  the  Americans,  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  en- 
counter opposition  from  foreign  nations,  and  even  to  find  among 
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them  benevolence,  countenance,  and  succors.      These  favorable 
dispositions,  while  they  inspired  them  with  more  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  redoubled  also  their  spirit  and  energy.     The 
coalition  of  several  powerful  nations,  leagued  ngainst  a  single  one,  on 
account  of  some  reform  it  wishes  to  establish  in  the  frame  of  its 
government,  and  which  threatens  not  only  to  defeat  its  object,  but  to 
deprive  it  of  liberty  and  independence,  usually  causes  its  rulers  to 
divest  themselves  of  all  moderation  and  prudence,  and  to  have  re- 
course to  the  most  violent  and  extraordinary  measures,  which  soon 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  excite  discontent  among 
its  inhabitants ;  till,  oppressed  and  harassed  in  every  form  by  the 
officers  of  government,  they  are  driven  at  last  into  civil  convul- 
sions, in  which  the  strength  of  the  community  is  consumed.    And 
besides,  these  violent  measures  so  disgust  the  people  with  the  whole 
enterprise,  that,  confounding  the  abuse  of  a  thing  with  the  use  of  it, 
they  choose  rather  to  retreat  to  the  point  from  which  they  set  out, 
or  even  further  back,  than  to  continue  their  progress  towards  the 
object  originally  proposed.     Hence  it  is,  that,  if  that  object  were 
liberty,  they  afterwards  rush  into  despotism,  preferring  the  tyranny 
of  one  to  that  of  n»ny.     But  to  these  fatal  extremities  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  reduced,  as  well  for  the  reason  at  first  stated,  the 
general  favor  of  foreign  states,  as  on  account  of  the  geographical 
position  of  their  country,  separated  by  vast  seas  from  nations  which 
keep  on  foot  great  standing  armies,  and  defended  on  ail  other  points 
by  impenetrable  forests,  immense  deserts  and  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  having  in  all  this  part  no  other  enemy  to  fear  except  the  Indian 
tribes,  more  capable  of  investing  and  ravaging  the  frontiers,  than  ot 
making  any  permanent  encroachments.     One  of  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  the  success  of  the  American  revolution,  should,  doubtless, 
be  sought  in  the  little  difference  which  existed  between  the  form  of 
government  which  they  abandoned,  and  that  which  they  wished  to 
establish.    It  was  not  from  absolute,  but  from  limited  monarchy, 
that  they  passed  to  the  freedom  of  an  elective  government.     Moral 
things,  with  men,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  physical ;  the  laws 
of  all  nature.    Total  and  sudden  changes  cannot  take  place  without 
causing  disasters  or  death. 

The  royal  authority,  tempered  by  the  very  nature  ot  the  govern- 
ment, and  still  enfeebled  by  distance,  scarcely  made  itself  perceptible 
in  the  British  colonies.  When  the  Americans  had  shaken  it  off  en- 
tirely, they  experienced  no  considerable  change.  Royalty  alone  was 
effaced ;  the  administration  remained  the  same,  and  the  republic 
found  itself  established  without  shock.  Such  was  the  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  American  insurgents,  whereas  the  people  of  other 
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countries,  who  }:houl(l  undertake  to  pass  all  at  once  from  absolute  mon- 
archy to  the  republican  scheme,  would  find  themselves  constrained 
to  overturn,  not  only  monarchical  institutions,  but  all  others,  in  order 
to  substitute  new  ones  in  their  stead.  But  such  a  subversion  cannot 
take  place  without  doing  violence  to  the  opinions,  usages,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  greater  number,  nor  even  without  grievously 
wounding  their  interests.  Discontent  propagates  itself ;  democratio 
forms  serve  as  the  mere  mask  of  royalty  ;  the  people  discover  that 
they  have  complained  of  imaginary  evils  ;  they  eagerly  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  to  measure  back  their  steps,  even  to  the  very  point 
which  they  started  from. 

Another  material  cause  of  the  happy  issue  of  this  grand  enterprise, 
will  be  seen  in  the  circumspect  and  moderate  conduct  invariably 
pursued  by  that  considerate  and  persevering  people  by  whom  it  was 
achieved.  Satisfied  with  having  abolished  royalty,  they  paused 
there,  and  discreetly  continued  to  respect  the  ancient  laws,  which 
had  survived  the  change.  Thus  they  escaped  the  chagrin  of  having 
made  their  condition  worse  in  attempting  to  improve  it.  They  had 
the  good  sense  to  reflect,  that  versatility  in  counsels  degrades  the 
noblest  cause,  chills  its  partisans,  anu  multiplies  its  opponents.  There 
will  always  be  more  alacrity  m  a  career  whose  goal  is  fixed  and  ap- 
parent, than  in  that  where  it  is  concealed  in  obscurity.  The  Amer- 
icans reared  the  tree,  because  they  suffered  it  to  grow  ;  they  gather- 
ed its  fruit,  because  they  allowed  it  to  ripen.  They  were  not  seen 
to  plume  themselves  on  giving  every  day  a  new  face  to  the  state. 
Supporting  evil  with  constancy,they  never  thought  of  imputing  it  to 
the  defects  of  their  institutions,  nor  to  the  incapacity  or  treason  of 
those  who  governed  them,  but  to  the  empire  of  circumstances. 
They  were  especially  indebted  for  this  moderation  of  character  to 
the  simplicity  of  their  hereditary  manners ;  few  among  them  aspired 
to  dignity  and  power. 

They  presented  not  the  afflicting  spectacle  of  friends  dissolving 
their  ancient  intimacies,  and  even  declaring  a  sudden  war  upon  each 
other,  because  one  was  arrived  at  the  helm  of  state  without  calling 
the  other  to  it.  With  them  patriotism  triumphed  over  ambition. 
There  existed  royalists  and  republicans;  but  not  republicans  of 
different  sects,  rending  with  their  dissensions  the  bosom  of  their  coun- 
try. There  might  be  among  them  a  diversity  of  opinions,  but  never 
did  they  abandon  themselves  to  sanguinary  feuds,  proscriptions,  and 
confiscations.  From  their  union  resulted  their  victory ;  they  immo- 
lated their  enmities  to  the  public  weal,  their  ambition  to  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  they  reaped  the  fruit  of  it ;  an  ever  memorable 
proof  that  if  precipitate  resolutions  cause  the  failure  of  poliUca! 
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enterprises,  temper  and  perseverance  conduct  ihem  to  a  glorioui 
issue. 

The  army  was  disbanded  ;  but  the  supreme  command  still  remain- 
ed in  the  nands  of  Washington  :  ihe  public  mind  was  intent  upon 
what  he  was  about  to  do.  Ilis  prudence  reminded  him  that  it  was 
time  to  put  a  term  to  the  desire  of  military  glory  ;  his  thoughts  were 
now  turned  exclusively  upon  leaving  to  his  country  a  great  example 
of  moderation.  The  congress  was  then  in  session  at  the  city  of 
Annapolis  in  Maryland.  Washington  communicated  to  that  body  his 
resolution  to  resign  the  command,  and  requested  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  their  pleasure  that  he  should  ofTer  his  resignation  in  writing, 
or  at  an  audience.  The  congress  answered,  that  they  appointed  the 
twenty-third  of  December  for  that  ceremony.  When  this  day  ar- 
rived, the  hall  of  congress  was  crowded  with  spectators  ;  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  characters  of  the  state,  several  general  officers, 
and  the  consul-general  of  France,  were  present.  The  members  of 
congress  remained  seated  and  covered.  The  spectators  were  stand- 
ing and  uncovered.  The  general  was  introduced  by  the  secretary, 
and  conducted  to  a  seat  near  the  president.  After  a  decent  interval, 
silence  was  commanded,  and  a  short  pause  ensued.  The  president, 
general  Mifflin,  then  informed  him,  that  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled  were  prepared  to  receive  his  communications.  Washing- 
ton rose,  and  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  dignity,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address : — 

*  Mr.  President ;  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  de- 
pended having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  offer- 
ing my  sincere  congratulations  to  congress,  and  of  presenting  myself 
before  them  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me, 
and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try. Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty, 
and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  United  States  of  be- 
coming a  respectable  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction  the  appoint- 
ment I  accepted  with  diffidence,  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to 
accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a 
confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven.  The  successful 
termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  ; 
and  my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  assist- 
ance I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every 
review  of  the  momentous  contest.  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to 
the  army  in  general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to 
acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services  and  distinguished 
merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  attached  to  my  person  during 
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the  war.  It  was  impossihio  the  choice  c  *  confidential  ofliners  to 
compose  my  family  shouhl  hnvo  been  more  fortunate.  Permit  me, 
sir,  to  recommend,  in  particular,  those  who  have  continued  in  the 
nervice  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  and 
patronage  of  congress. 

'  I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  act  of  ray 
official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superinten- 
dence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping.  Having  now  finished  the  ivork 
assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theater  of  action,  and  bidding 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whoso  orders  I 
have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leavo 
of  all  the  employments  of  public  life.' 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  advanced  to  the  chair  of  t!io  president, 
and  deposited  the  commission  in  his  handj.  The  president  made 
him,  in  the  name  of  congress,  the  following  answer  :^ 

*Sir;  The  United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  receive  with 
emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance,  the  solemn  resignation  of  the 
authorities  under  which  you  have  led  their  troops  with  success  through 
a  perilous  and  a  doubtful  war.  Called  upon  by  your  country  to 
defend  its  invaded  rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred  charge^  before 
it  had  formed  alliances,  and  while  it  was  without  funds  or  a  govern- 
ment to  support  you.  You  have  conducted  the  great  military  contest 
with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power,  through  all  disasters  and  changes.  You  have,  by  the  love 
and  confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them  to  display  their 
martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  fame  to  posterity.  You  have  per- 
severed, until  the  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous  king  and 
nation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war 
in  freedom,  safety,  and  independence ;  on  which  happy  event,  we 
sincerely  join  you  in  congratulations.  Having  defended  the  standard 
of  liberty  in  this  new  world,  having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who 
inflict,  ind  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  you  retire  from  the  great 
theater  of  action,  with  the  blessing  of  your  fellow-citizens  ;  but  the 
glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  military  command ; 
it  will  continue  to  animate  the  remotest  ages.  We  feel,  with  you, 
our  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  and  will  particularly  chargo 
ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  confidential  officers  who  havo 
attended  your  person  to  this  affecting  moment.  We  join  you  in  com- 
mending the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its 
citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a 
happy  and  respectalj|«)  ^^lloh.  •  >ta'd  i^riyau,  we  ad*ess  to  Him  our 
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earnest  prayers  that  a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  his 
care ;  tl  - 1  your  days  may  be  happy  ac  they  have  been  illustrious  ; 
and  that  .^e  will  finally  give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  can- 
not give.' 

When  the  president  hj;d  terminated  his  discourse,  a  long  and  pro- 
found silence  pervaded  the  whole  assembly.  All  minds  appeared 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  the  felicity  of  tiie  present,  and  the  hopes  of  VuQ  future.  The 
captain-genci-al  and  congress  vi  ere  the  objects  of  universal  eulogium 

A  short  time  after  this  ceremony,  Washington  retired  to  enjoy  the 
long  desire  i  repose  of  his  '.eat  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia. 
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